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A    Natttralisfs   Excursion    in    Wisconsin. 
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Had  any  of  my  London  friontls — who  .ire  wont  to  revile  the 
great  metropoHs  as  exhibiting  the  densest  .md  darkest  known 
variety  of  fog — been  in  the  good  steamer  Liidy  FJi;iii,  as  she 
lay  during  seven  or  eight  liours  off  the  town  of  Siii)erior 
(situated  on  the  lake  of  that  name)  on  the  morning  of  a  cer- 
tain <lay  in  September,  they  must  have  admitted  that  in  the 
production  of  fogs,  as  well  as  of  other  articles,  our  neighbours 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  .\tlantic  need  not  fear  competition. 
There  we  were,  so  the  captain  said,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
end  of  our  journey,  but  how  long  it  would  be  before  we 
accomplished  the  remainder,  unless  this  same  fog  departed, 
S';emed  to  be  extremely  jiroblematical.  Having  arrived  some 
time  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  we  lay  about  mid- 
day still  in  the  same  spot,  slowly  rising  and  sinking,  as  the 
large  ri|)plcs  floating  shorewards  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
lake  bore  us  up  and  down.  One  of  the  men  stooil  on  the  side 
of  the  ui)pcr  deck,  occasionally  casting  into  the  lake  a  small 
lead  line,  to  guard  against  the  peril  of  allowing  the  vessel  to 
drift  into  too  sh.allow  water.  The  pilot  looked  gloomily  out 
of  his  gLiss  bo.x,  perched  aloft  on  the  top  of  the  huge  upper 
saloon  wliich  forms  the  second  story  of  the  American  steamers. 

vol..    III. 


The  passengers  walkeil  about  the  front  deck,  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  weather  to  clear,  and  busy  in  discussing  the  price 
of  town  lots,  and  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  were  po.ssible 
for  a  wheeled  vehicle  to  traverse  the  i)rin<ip.al  street  of  ihe  city 
of  Superior.  .\t  length  it  began  to  grow  a  little  more  light, 
the  fog  was  visibly  decreasing,  and  .about  half  an  hour  before 
mid-day  the  outline  of  the  coast  appeared  in  front  of  us.  We 
steamed  slowly  forwards,  the  hori/on  growing  more  discernible 
as  we  progressed,  and  soon  found  ourselves  opposite  the 
narrow  opening,  through  which  the  joint  waters  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  Nemadji  Rivers  disch.irge  themselves  into  the  bo.som  of 
r.ake  Superior.  Straight  in  face  of  us  as  we  entered  Lay  a 
slightly  elevateil  table-land,  clothed,  as  are  ever  the  sides  of 
the  great  American  lakes,  with  one  unvarying  forest.  In  front 
of  this  about  twenty  wooden  houses,  situated  in  an  irregular 
clearing,  represented  the  city  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much 
during  the  past  four  il.ays'  voy.ige.  With  some  difficulty  the 
steamer  forced  its  way  through  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
sand-banks,  and,  c:r<)ssing  the  stream,  was  moored  alongside  a 
rough  kind  of  landing-pLace.  All  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to 
welcome  us,  and  looked  joyful  as  we  approached,  for  the  last 
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stiMmcr*  liaving  broken  down  on  her  route  down  tlio  lakes,  it 
was  now  a  fortnight  since  they  had  h.ul  any  cjnnnuniiation 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ami  they  were  all  starving  for  Hour 
anil  the  latest  news.  It  was  not  lony  lie.'ore  we  were  out  of 
the  vessel,  glad  enough  to  escape  from  our  four  day->'  (i)nfiue- 
ment,  and  found  ourselves  and  our  (arpelUr^-i  inside  the 
bigijest  house  in  the  place,  which  was,  of  course,  the  hotel. 

It  shows  a  decided  want  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  with  rei;.ird  to  n.unes  (1  suppose  they  have  lots  of 
other  objec  Is  upon  which  to  exerc  ise  their  inventive  faculties), 
that  in  new  cities,  instead  of  "  Victoria  TLue"  and  "Albert 
Road,"  &c.,  they  insist  on  calling'  all  the  streets  after  the  cardinal 
numbers.  Thus,  in  Superior,  Second  Street  fronts  the  river  side 
(First  Street  is  to  be  built  on  piles,  upjn  ground  at  the  present 
moment  covered  with  water) ;  Third  Street  is  next,  and  |),'.iallel 
to  it.  'Third  Street  is  the  great  thoroughfare — the  Brotdxtniy — 
the  Regent  Street  of  the  city,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  street  on  which  most  of  the  half-finished  wooden 
houses  which  compose  the  city  are  built,  aud  besides  that, 
jiossesses  a  ilouble  side-w.ilk,  composed  of  planks.  Ne.Kt  follow 
I'ourth  Street  and  I'ifth  Street,  about  which  time  we  arc  in  the 
niidille  of  the  uiJcleared  forest,  although  in  the  lithagrapheJ 
])lans  of  the  city  the  numbers  run  on  to  I  do'n't  know  how  far. 
Hut  to  return  td  our  hotel,  where  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  write  our  names  and  addresses  in  a  book  (the  unvarying 
initiatory  method  of  obtaining  J  footing  in  an  American  hotel). 
We  were  delighted  to  find  a  large  room  vacant.  There  were  a 
dozen  beds  in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  none  of  them  seemed  occu- 
l)ied  ;  so,  having  selected  two  together,  and  le.-ving  our  coats 
and  carpet-bags  to  gu.ird  them,  we  descended  at  once  to  view 
the  lions  of  Superior.  A  walk  up  and  down  Third  Street,  an 
admiring  glance  at  the  stumps  standing  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  a  talk  with  some  of  our  late  companions  in  the  lAuiy 
E'j^in,  who  were  " prospecting  a  bit,"  and  strongly  urged  us  to 
invest  in  "town  lots,"  satisfied  us  that  we  might  safely  venture 
to  depart  the  next  day  without  leaving  anything  unseen.  The 
first  step  towards  departure  was  to  find  old  Jean  Battiste 
Lefevre,  the  half-breed  voyageur  who  accompanied  Mr.  Ohpliant 
in  his  canoe  journey  from  this  place  to  St.  Paul,  of  which  lij 
has  given  so  amusing  an  account  in  his  "  Minnesota  and  the 
Far  West."  \Ve  consulted  him  as  to  the  most  jiracticable  way 
of  traversing  the  1 20  miles  of  forest  which  lay  between  us  and 
the  nearest  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  result 
of  our  inquiries  was  as  follows  : — Firstly,  we  might  ascend  the 
St.  Louis  River  in  a  canoe  to  Sandy  Like,  pass  the  jiortage  into 
the    Mississippi,   and    descend    it  to   Crow-wing,    the  highest 

•  Tlierc  .ire  two  lines  of  steamers  which  navigate  the  Americm  sliorc 
of  Lake  Superior  durini;  the  summer  season,  one  st-iriiiii^  from  Cliici^o  in 
Lake  Michigan,  antl  tlie  otlier  from  Detroit,  at  llie  moutli  of  Lake  I*>ie. 
They  pass  into  I-ake  Sujieriur  by  tiie  ina^^nificent  sliip  canal  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  a:iil  convey  jjootls  antl  passeng«;rs  to  the  numcrou,-.  mining  cstal)iish- 
nients  on  tlic  south  co.asl,  rcturninj;  Laden  with  the  rich  copper  aaJ  irjn 
ores.     The  lialting-places  of  tlie  former  line  arc  ;  — 


Chicago. 

Marinette 

.   1 70  mil 

Milwaukie 

.     90  miles. 

Copper  Ilarliour 

.     So     ,, 

Sheboyi^an 

•     50      „ 

Ka;;le  Harbour. 

.     16     „ 

ManitoHiic 

.     25      „ 

Kaglc  Uivcr 

.       9      -. 

Two  Uivers 

.       7      „ 

Ontona-cin 

.     65      „ 

Manitoc     . 

.    112      „ 

La  Pointe 

.     80      „ 

Mackinac . 

•      93      „ 

.Superior    . 

.     83      „ 

Sault  St.  Marie 

.    yo    „ 

Total . 


964  miles. 


The  Detroit  line  stops  at  the  same  places,  but  docs  not  generally  go 
farther  than  the  isUiiU  of  La  I'ointe. 


settlement  on  the  main  stream,  where  we  should  find  a  "stage" 
to  convey  us  to  St.  Paul.  Secondly,  a  walk  through  the  forest 
of  about  sixty  miles  by  what  was  denominated  (as  we  found 
afterwards  somewhat  incorrectly)  the  "winter  roitJ,"  would 
bring  us  to  the  St.  Croix,  an  important  braiv  h  of  the  L'pper 
.\Iis>issi|>pi.  Here  it  was  probable  we  might  lim!  Indi.m.H 
("sauvages,"  as  the  Can.idians  call  them),  ar.'.  obtain  from 
them  a  bark  canoe,  to  descend  to  the  highest  settlement  at 
'I'aylor's  Falls.  The  objection  to  this  route  was  tint  if  there 
Were  no  s.iv.iges  wc  shoui  '  tiiul  no  canoe-i,  and  should  have 
to  foot  it  sixty  miles  more  down  the  banks  of  the  St.  Croix. 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  second  canoe  route,  by  ascending  llu* 
ILirnt  Wootl  River  (which  runs  into  Lake  Superior,  some  miles 
to  the  ca:;!  of  the  town),  and  passing  by  a  short  portage  into 
one  of  the  ipper  branches  of  the  St.  Croix.  After  ilue  con- 
iideration  we  resolved  to  take  the  middle  route  —lUfdio  liilii- 
simus  ibis — as  it  offered  more  variety  than  the  other  two,  and 
was  said  to  be  rather  the  quickest.  We  commenced  at  once 
to  collect  necessaries  for  the  w.iy  ;  for  since  our  stock  was  to  con- 
sist merely  of  bisct  its,  tea,  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  it 
will  be  allowed  tliat  we  did  not  propose  to  indulge  in  liLxarries; 

While  at  the  store,  making  our  purchases  we  were  agree- 
ably sur|)riscd  at  being  addressed  by  a  fellow-countryman.  A 
sad  reverse  of  fortune  'aad  cau.sed  an  luiglish  gentleman  and 
his  charming  wife  to  seek  refuge  in  this  out-of-the-w.iy  corner 
of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  life  again.  We 
pas.sed  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  their  company.  The  faili 
lie  qualre  was  completed  by  the  presenc;  of  an  Irish  iloctor, 
who  had,  as  he  informed  us,  a  monoiioly  of  the  jiractice  of  the 
place.  Considering  tlu-  limiled  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  well-known  liealthiness  of  the  climate,  I  fear  he  did  not 
make  much  profit  out  of  it,  and,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  rather 
wished  himself  back  again  amongst  the  fevers  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  which  he  left  to  migrate  to  Superior.*  However, 
he  did  not  seem  at  all  low-spirited  at  his  prospects,  and  joined 
happily  enough  in  our  "yiiker"  and  "poker,"  the  jirevailing 
fashionable  games  of  cards  in  the  West.  Our  Lnglish  friend 
contemplated  becoming  the  shipbuilder  of  the  place,  and  had 
locateil  himself  in  Second  Street,  close  to  the  water,  where  he 
had  already  two  boats  alloat.  I  ho|)e,  however,  I  shall  not  be 
accuse<l  of  "  telling  t.iles  "  if  I  remark  that,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  Mr.  Z.'s  then  principal  employment  (not  deviating  in  this 
respect  from  the  occui)ation  followed  by  the  other  inhabitants 
of  "  Saperior  City  ")  a[)peared  to  me  to  be  what  the  Americans 
term  "  loafing"  about  with  a  big  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  waiting 
for  the  rise  in  price  of  !iis  "town  lots." 

The  reaso'i  that  capital  commanils  the  high  rate  of  interest 

•  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  North-west  have  the  adva  itage  of  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climatej 
in  the  world.  During  the  week  which  we  jiasseil  in  the  woods,  sleeiiing 
in  ti.e  o|)en  air,  several  times  wet  through  .as  wc  lay,  and  but  slightly  pro- 
tected from  the  cold,  which  was  severe  towanls  sunrise,  we  never  felt  the 
slightest  ill  cITects  j  and  it  was  saiil  that  such  things  might  always  be  done 
with  impunity  in  this  country.  Anything  like  the  "fever  and  ague,"  so 
common  a  little  further  south,  i;  quite  unknown.  The  Minncsotans  tell 
the  following  ver.acious  story,  as  illustrative  of  this  state  of  things  :— One 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  territory,  overburdened  with  years,  l)ecame 
tired  of  this  worl.l,  and  anxious  to  depart  to  a  better.  .  llis  numerous  de- 
scendants, nowise  loth  to  assist  him  in  gratifying  his  fancy,  and  well  aware 
that  he  couhl  not  accomplish  it  in  so  he.a!t'iy  a  place  as  Minnesota,  shipped 
him  o(f  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  caught  the  yellow  fever 
and  died  accordingly.  But,  upon  bringing  him  back  into  the  salubrious 
clinale  of  Minnesota  for  burial,  to  their  great  discomlilure,  he  relived 
forthwith. 
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prevalent  ui  llic  U'c^lerii  <  Itiis  (iVimi  ,\\  to  4  |kt  rent.  /<•/• 
uii»it/i,  \\\mn  gociii  security,  w.i:>  tlic  ii-.ii.il  r.ile  .11  St.  I'.iiil, 
Minn.,  ;it  the  time  of  our  visit)  is  iliielly  .ittriliut.ible  to  tliu 
i'nf)rnious  g.iins  denvcil  Ironi  tr.illic  in  /.///(/.  \  spec  ill. itor 
pick."!  out  what  he  considers  to  lie  ;.  likely  spot  at  the  head  of 
some  river  nivijation,  or  where  a  t.ii'way  is  likely  to  pass.  If 
he  makes  a  ^ood  choice,  and  the  town  becomes  really  inhaliiteil, 
his  prolits  are  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  dil'lereiK  e  hetiveen 
th.'  (iovernuu'nt  pri(  e  for  waste  land  (one  <lollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre)  and  its  incre.ised  value  is  often  ver.  1  >>.sideral)ie. 
Wliile  wc  were  at  Superior,  two  "town  lots"  in  'lluil  Street, 
with  a  I'rontaj^e  of  about  twenty-five  or  th'rty  feet  c.ich  only, 
chini;ed  hands  at  1,200  dollars.  This  sail  e  Ian  1  live  or  six 
years  a;4o  was  proli.iWy  not  worth  much  inor  ■  lan  tlie  1  '.ovcrn- 
ment  price.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  c  .  .;,itional  case,  liit 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  ftr  a  ])ei <on  who 
has  a  little  judgment  in  such  matters,  and  capii  d  to  employ, 
no  investment  can  be  more  certainly  remuncMtive  th.m  that 
of  buying  land  in  the  prosperous  and  rapidly  progressive  States 
of  the  "  (Ireat  West." 

In  spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  hasten  matters,  our  actual 
departure  from  Superior  did  not  take  i)l.i<  e  until  past  mid- 
day, l-'irst  of  all  one  of  the  Canadians  who  was  to  have 
accom|)anied  us  discovered  that  he  could  not  go,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  find  somebody  else  to  serve  in  his  i)I.Tt  c.  Then 
Lefevre  brought  forward  several  good  reasons  why  we  should  not 
.start  until  next  day,  and  young  Cote,  whom  we  finally  engaged 
as  our  second  voyageur,  supported  him  strongly ;  one  of  their 
jirincipal  arguments  being  that  they  had  no  mocassins  ready. 
As,  however,  we  had  been  forewarned  that  it  would  be  dilficui'.  1 
to  screw  them  up  to  the  starting  point,  and  that,  if  given  way 
to  01)  one  (Lay,  they  would  be  just  as  bad  the  next,  we  stuck  to 
our  text  and  determined,  come  what  might,  to  get  under 
weigh.  So,  after  advancing  money  to  purcli.ise  tlic  deficient 
nvjcassins,  and  hunting  Lefevre  once  or  twice  out  of  the  bar  of 
a  drinking  store  >yhere  he  had  taken  refuge,  we  managed  to 
effect  a  start. 

The  Canadians  and  half-breed  "packers,"  or  "voyageurs," 
as  they  call  themselves— who  are  thinly  scattered  along  the 
frontiers  of  civilisation  and  throughout  the  wild  interior,  from 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  down  to  the  Mexican  republics^ 
have  many  good  points  in  their  character,  and  are  deservedly 
lauded  by  such  men  as  Riixton  and  other  explorers,  who  have 
t.'sted  their  endurance  of  1'  -d ships,  and  their  steadiness  and 
fi  lelity  in  time  of  danger.  JJiit  the  stranger  requiring  their 
temporary  services  merely  to  i)a.ss  from  one  settlement  to 
another,  as  in  our  case,  where  their  good  ipialities  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  brought  into  play,  will  find  them  extortionate  in 
their  demands,  and,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  just  what 
they  please,  sulky  and  obstinate  in  their  behaviour.  The  rate 
of  wages  in  the  West  being  so  high  (even  the  ordinary  day 
labourer  receiving  at  least  two  dollars)  they  cannot  be  engaged 
under  two  dollars  and  a  half  (upwards  cf  los.  6d.)  a  day,  and, 
as  they  also  exact  luick  fare  to  the  iilace  whence  they  start, 
their  cost  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Being  paid  in  this 
manner,  it  is  naturally  their  interest  to  make  the  journey  last 
as  many  days  rs  possib  >,  and  unless  they  are  sharply  looked 
after  they  are  apt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  pretence  for 
delay.  Although  many  of  them  understand  what  is  .said  in 
Isnglish,  Canadi.an  French  is  their  proper  language,  and  they 
invariably  use  it  in  preference ;  and,  indeed,  the  nwjority  of 


them  (.IS  is  usually  the  rase  with  race^  of  French  origin)  can 
speak  noihiiig  else,  unless  it  1)C  one  of  the  Imlian  di.dects. 
■j'hey  are,  however,  loy.il  subjecls  of  ller  M.ijesly  (^)ueen 
Victon.i  ;  .iiid  when  in  the  lomp.iny  of  I'ngli'-hnien  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  a  gener.d  contempt  for  ^■  inkees,  and  the 
*' in.stitution.s  "  of  Yankee  land.  They  larry  very  heavy  liur- 
dens,  often  weighin;.;  ftom  sixty  to  ninety  pounds  weight,  and 
it  is  said  even  more.  I'he  mode  >f  porterage  is  r.itlKT  pei  uliar. 
\  long  tliin  leather  strap,  widening  into  a  broad  belt  in  the 
midille,  is  laid  upon  the  blanket  whi<  h  lies  on  the  floor  ready 
for  paiking.  The  l)road  belt  is  placed  projecting  over  one 
end  of  the  blanket,  and  its  two  ends  laid  along  lengthways 
about  a  foot  or  so  dist.int  Irom  the  >i  les  anil  parallel  to  ihem. 
'i'lie  sides  of  the  blanket  are  then  folded  over  the  llvongs,  and 
the  articles  to  be  carried  laid  a  top,  so  th.it  when  the  whole 
is  rolled  up  together  a  sort  of  bag,  with  a  mouth  at  each  end, 
is  formed.  The  thongs  can  be  pulled  until  each  mouth  is 
drawn  unite  tighi,  and  the  whole  appears  just  like  a  short  f,it 
pillow-case,  of  whii  h  the  leather  thongs  form  the  strings.  The 
broad  belt,  which  is  kept  outside  ami  c  (uniects  the  two  strings, 
forms  a  loop,  which  is  hung  over  the  forehead,  and  by  which 
the  burdtii  li.ings  suspended  on  the  back.  I'he  packers 
usually  stoop  very  forward  as  they  walk,  and  often  carry  a 
stick  in  eai  h  hand,  and  thus  throw  much  of  the  weight  on 
their  arms. 

Leaving  Superior  shortly  after  midday,  wc  crossed  the 
Ncmadji  River  in  a  wretched  ferryd)oat,  and  on  the  o|)posite 
side  ([iiickly  found  ourselves  in  the  forest.  The  path,  such  as 
it  was,  struck  due  south  along  the  right  bank,  crossing  occa- 
sionail/  small  streams  running  into  tlie  Neinadji.  The  grouiiil 
was  very  wet— often  jartly  under  water— and  the  way  con- 
tinually ob-.tnicted  by  fallen  trees,  which  rendered  the  walking 
by  no  means  light  work.  Until  actually  inside  a  primeval 
forest,  it  is  I'ot  very  easy  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  it  is 
like.  The  trunks  stand  so  close  to  one  another,  the  brush  of 
undergrowth  s  so  thick,  the  trees  fallen  in  all  directions  from 
old  age  and  "rom  the  violence  of  the  wind  are  so  iiumerous, 
and  the  whole  is  so  thickly  matted  together,  that  it  is  a  much 
more  dilTicult  task  than  one  would  suppose  to  advance  a  few 
feet  in  any  one  direction  ;  and  it  is  im])ossible  even  to  see 
more  than  two  or  three  yards  into  the  interior.  The  path 
which  we  were  following,  although  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  "winter  road,"  and  said  to  be  traversed  by  sledges  over  the 
snow  at  that  season  of  the  year,  wa-.  by  no  means  well  marked 
in  every  i)l.acc,  and  it  was  often  difficult  for  the  inexperienced 
eye  to  <liscover  whit  h  way  it  went.  Every  now  and  then  we 
came  to  a  recent  "  windfall" — or  area  occupied  by  fallen  trees — 
of  several  hundred  yartls  in  breailth,  and  then  we  had  to  use 
hands  and  feet,  and  clamber,  as  best  we  might,  througl]  the 
branches  of  the  large  trees  which  obstnicteil  the  way.  These 
windfalls  often  extend  over  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  may  be  seen  marked  in  the  sectional  maps.  OnQ  tree  in 
falling  usually  brings  down  half  a  dozen  others,  and  so  it  goes 
on,  just  like  the  rows  of  soldiers  of  a  child  at  play.  During 
our  first  dav's  march,  which  came  to  ari  end  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Superior,  the  forest  was  nearly  entirely  com- 
posed of  decitluous  trees,  embracing  many  of  what  the  Americans 
call  "hard  woods,"  but  none  of  them  of  very  great  height 
or  striking  dimensions.  There  were  several  species  of  oak 
{Qiia-ciis),  walnuts  and  hickory  (/ux/d'is  and  Carya),  chestnuts 
— merely  a  variety,  I  believe,  of  our  Cis/iinea  7WrtT-«-hombeans 
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(Cinfiniis  .tiiiiiiiiuiii  and  Oilrvit  I'lixi'iii;!).  imiX  sivlmmI  liin  lies, 
amongst  wlncli  wc  luiliciilarly  noticed  lino  exnnplos  ol'  llic 
paper  birch  (/M/i/.'  /'i7/>y/;h;;r).  from  whii-li  tlio  Indian  canoos 
arc  made.  Tiicrc  arc,  however,  always  a  cerlain  nuinber  of 
pines  intermixed,  and,  in  pirticiilar,  sprii-xvs  (.//'/.■.>-  .?//'.?  and 
A.  iii;^i;i),  tlie  branches  of  which  coine  in  vi'ry)  C';nvenienlly  for 
bedding  when  one  sleeps  in  the  woo  Is.  Aniniil  life  is  certainly 
not  very  abiuidant  in  tliis  country.  Carrying  a  gun,  and  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  anything  which  came  across  the 
path,  and  pretty  well  acquainted  ioo  with  what  was  likely  to 
be  fo.uiil,  1  could  nuke  bat  a  very  poor  catalogue  of  be.ists 
and  birds  falling  under  observation.  During  our  first  day's 
prcjgress  the  only  thing  we  secure  1  in  the  shape  of  game 
for  the  pot  wen;  three  pigeons  and  an  unfortunate  robin  of 
the  Americans,  i.e.,  fiirdiis  mi^id- 
ioriiis. 

The  passenger  i)igeon  (Ec/c/is/t-s 
iiir^mloria)  is  very  generally  distri- 
buted all  over  the  States,  otcu|)ying 
niinh  the  same  place  as  our  wooil 
pigeon  does  here,  and  is  the  favourite 
game  of  the  gimner  who  shoots  for 
"pot."  The  second  and  following 
days,  being  a  little  further  removed 
from  h;d>itations,we  found  the  tufted 
wood  grouse(7</'/'i?i' «"//'<•//// j) — which 
is  always  known  as  '' |)artridge" — • 
tolerably  abundant,  and  never  failed 
in  obtaining  a  sufticient  number  ot 
them  and  the  pigeons  to  furnish  a 
very  palatable  addition  to  our  salt 
|)ork  and  biscuits.  When,  however, 
we  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the 
sandy  pine  barrens  which  here  ilivide 
the  prairi .  lands  from  the  forest, 
we  found  another  and  larger  species 
of  grouse — tl-e  sharii-tailed  grouse 
{Titnio pfhtshuifl/its).  This  fine  bird 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  pheasant," 
and  in  jiarts  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  North-west  generally, 
takes  the  place  of  the  true  prairie 
bird  (Tttiao  cupido),  which  occurs  in 

such  great  numbers  in  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  When  whizzing 
over  one  of  the  several  rough  lines  of  railroad  which  traverse  the 
'•  Prairie  State,"  connecting  tlie  im|)ortant  city  of  Chicago  with 
the  Mississippi,  numbers  of  |)rairie  birds  rise,  startled  at  the 
approach  of  the  train,  and,  as  they  sink  .again  into  the  deep 
heather  a  hundred  yanls  oft"  lecall  to  the  traveller's  mind  the 
black  game  of  Scotland,  though  it  must  bj  allowed  that  there 
is  little  similarity  between  the  vast  expanse  of  imiformly  llat 
prairie  and  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  northern  portion  of 
our  is!anil.  Both  the  tufted  grouse  and  the  sharp-taile<l  have  a 
habit  which  seems  somewhat  strange  to  an  Knglish  sport.anan, 
thoagli  manifestly  advantageous  in  th.e  way  of  assisting  him  to 
Mil  his  b.ig.  When  disturbed,  if  prevailed  upon  to  take  (light, 
they  nearly  always  alight  high  u|)  in  a  tree,  thus  giving  one  a 
fine  opporttmity  of  making  a  "pot"  shot,  of  which,  I  confess,  I 
never  disdained  to  avail  myself.  Mut  their  general  practice  is 
to  escape  by  ruiming,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  them 
rise.     As  for  other  birtls  (besides  those  just  mentioned  as  good 


for  foo{|),  though  constantly  on  the  watch,  I  observed  but  very 
few  species,  whilst  passing  through  the  thick  forest.  In<lee(l,  it  is 
somewhat  diffn  ult  to  see  how  binls  can  exist  at  all  in  such  a  mass 
of  tangle<l  woods ;  and  those  which  were  seen  were  mostly  met 
with  in  the  partially  cleared  spots.  The  squawk  of  the  blue 
jay  may  often  be  heard:  he  seems  at  home  everywhere  ;  and 
the  Canadian  jay  (i'lrison-iis  Caiuti/aisis)  of:c\.\K  more  sparingly. 
In  the  pine  ilistricts  families  of  a  black-headed  titmouse  (J'linis 
atriciipilliis)  are  always  to  be  found,  often  mixed  with  gold 
crests  (A'lxu/i/s-  si!/nr/':i),  all  busily  engaged  in  searching  for 
insects  among  the  branches,  and  repeating  their  shrill  call- 
cries,  just  as  in  a  European  forest.  The  creeper  {Cathix 
Aimriavia)  is  rather  scarce,  and  resembles  our  bird  in  habits 
as  closely  as  in  general  appearance.  In  a  clearing  I  shot  a 
pair  of  the  hairy  woodpecker  (riais 
ri/h\siis)  and  a  sjiarrow-hawk  (Acd- 
pjlcr  fiisais),  and  one  of  the  swamp- 
sparrows  {Amiiiodiomiis  pa/iistris) 
was  common  in  the  wet  places. 
These,  I  think,  were  the  only  birds 
observed  during  the  first  two  days 
of  our  walk.  On  the  second  day  the 
ground  began  to  rise  a  little,  but 
hardly  perceptibly,  and  the  pines 
became  more  abimdant.  Some  of 
the  white  pines  (J'lnii:.  sfiolna)  were 
of  towering  height  and  immense  si/e. 
'I'his  magnificent  tree  furnishes  a 
great  part  of  the  "lumber"  which 
is  cut  in  large  (piantities  on  the 
branches  of  the  Upper  Mississipjii, 
for  the  sup|)ly  of  the  cities  on  th'e 
lower  part  of  the  river,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  States  generally. 

About  three  hours  after  starting 
we  came  to  a  clearing  where  was 
the  sltaft  of  a  deserted  copper  mine. 
The  trap-rock,  which  rims  along 
IKirallel  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Suiierior,  dividing  the  "  Potsdam 
sandstone  '  of  the  coast  from  the 
primaries  of  the  interior,  is  rich  in 
native  copper  throughout  its  length. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  no  less  than  from  200  to  300 
companies  working  mines  along  this  region  with  more  or 
less  success.  I''rom  the  "  Cliff  Mine,"  belonging  to  the 
"  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Mining  Company "  at  Kagle  River 
(which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  United  States'  geolo- 
gist, one  of  the  most  remarkable  known  for  its  native  copper), 
one  of  the  masses  extracted  was  fifty  tons  weight,  and  esti- 
mated to  yiekl  ninety  per  cent,  of  refined  metal.  Here, 
however,  we  were(iuite  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  copper- 
bearing  trap,  wlicre  it  thins  out  and  ultimately  disappears.  A 
little  beyond  the  mine  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rock 
River,  a  conlluent  of  the  Nemadji,  falling  in  a  fine  gushing 
torren*  over  a  rocky  precipice,  and  joining  the  main  stream  in 
the  valley  beneath.  Here  again  was  a  clearing  and  a  "claim," 
and  when  Superior  is  become  a  populous  city,  this,  I  Ii.ive 
little  doubt,  will  be  the  usual  mountain  resort,  in  the  sumnur, 
like  the  House  on  the  C'atskills  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or 
the  island  of  M.ickinac  to  the  inhabitants  '  f  Chicago. 
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II,LUSTRATKD  TRAVELS. 


After  our  usual  mid-day's  rest  wc  took  a  trail  ninning  up 
the  right  bank  of  Rock  River,  and  i)ur.siie(l  it  for  several 
hours.  Towards  evening  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  course  of 
the  stream  turns  away  to  the  right,  and  eniamped,  this  l)eing 
the  place  where  we  wore  to  leave  the  water  running  northward 
into  the  great  lakes,  and  cross  the  watershed,  until  we  reached 
the  streams  flowing  southwards  into  the  Mississippi.  This  we 
accomplished  next  day,  after  walking  about  twelve  miles  over 
roughish  ground,  chiefly  through  hard  woods  (beeches  and 
maples).  During  this  forenoon's  journey  not  a  drop  of  water 
was  to  be  found,  and  the  sun  being  hot,  and  the  walking  very 
laborious,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  windfalls,  we  suffered 
from  thirst.  Tlure  is  nothing  like  a  chain  of  mountains,  or 
even  land  much  elevated,  to  indicate  a  watershed.  The  whole 
route  traversed,  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  seems  to  the 
passer-by  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  flat  surf.ice,  and  is 
certainly  not  raised  many  feet  above  the  respective  waters. 
Tamarack  Creek,  the  first  water  reached  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  struck  it,  was  flowing  very  siuggishlv  towards  the 
St.  Croix,  of  wliich  it  is  a  confluent.  I.cfevre  inforniing  is 
there  were  fish  to  be  caught,  we  set  to  work  with  sticks  and 

string,  and  some  fish-hooks  that  li luckily  had  with  him. 

It  quickly  appeared  that  we  had  met  with  an  unsuspecting  species 
of  the  class  J'isccs,  that  paid  little  regard  to  the  vileness  of  our 
tackle,  and  we  secured  such  a  number  as,  though  they  were 
small  in  size,  made  us  an  "elegant"  supper.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  species  of  Lciiciscus. 

Packing  up  our  traps  to  ."start,  we  were  astonished  at  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  the  only  ones  we  iieard  save  our  own 
during  the  first  three  days'  march,  and  up  came  a  party  going 
the  opposite  way.  They  proved  to  be  engineers  returning  from 
a  survey  of  a  new  "  town  "  on  the  St.  Ooix,  from  whom  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  there  were  I.idians  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  River,  so  that  there  was  every  probability 
of  our  obtaining  canoes  for  the  descent.  One  of  the  engineers 
was  accompanied  by  an  Indian  squaw,  probably  a  half-breed, 
but  ugly  enough  for  a  pure  Chippeway.  She  carried  a  large 
rurveying  instrument,  which  her  lord  and  master  informed  us 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds — not  a  bad  sort  of  a  help-mate 
for  this  country.  Descending  by  the  course  of  Tamar.ick 
Creek  we  crossed  several  tamarack  swamps,  one  of  which 
was  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  bre.adth.  They  are 
covered  with  a  very  soft,  thick,  sponge-like  moss,  saturated 
with  water,  into  which  we  sank  above  our  knees.  The  tama- 
racks, or  larches  {Larix  Americana)  are  the  only  trees  which 
grow  upon  them,  and  these  generally  have  a  nigged  aspect, 
and  are  covered  with  grey  moss,  looking  as  if  the  situation  did 
not  agree  with  them.  These  swamps  arc  the  favourite  retreat 
of  deer  (Ccrvits  Virginianiis)  which,  however,  we  were  never 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with.  Here  w-  found  the  very 
singular  i>itcher-plant,  or  saddle-flower  (Sarracfnia  purpiirta) 
not  uncommon.  Tlie  curious  cup  formed  by  the  involution  of 
the  leaf  was  always  filled  with  water,  which  seemed  pure  and 
good  to  the  taste.  I  did  not  observe  insects  in  them,  as  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  case.  Another  beautifiil  flower  we 
observed  common  in  the  swampv  filaccs  in  the  woods  was  a 
spei  ies  of  Impalieiis,  or  jewel  weed,  very  like  our  European 
Impaticns  iio/i-iiu-laiii^erf,  which  is  so  common  in  Switzerland. 
We  stopped  for  the  third  night  on  the  banks  of  Tamarack 
Creek,  at  a  place  where  the  path  crosses  it  by  means  of  sonr; 
fallen  trees  from  the  right  bank  to  the  left,  and  thought  our- 


selves very  lucky  in  finding  the  remains  of  an  old  encampment 
with  a  rough  shelter  of  spruce  boughs  still  st.anding.  Hefore 
arriving,  we  h.ad  some  two  miles  back  struck  the  "State-line," 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  (then)  Territory  (now  State)  of  Minnesota,  and  we  con- 
tinued along  the  sam.-  line  next  day  for  some  distance.  Here 
the  aspect  of  the  country  changes  entirely,  as  we  had  passed 
the  forests  and  entered  upon  the  region  of  "  pine  barrens." 
The  '■  pine  barrens "  are  pine  forests,  which,  for  ages  past, 
have  been  overrun  by  fires  m.ade  by  the  Indians  fur  the  pur- 
pose pf  clearini'  portions  of  the  country,  and  creating  more 
space  for  lum.ing.  They  now  present  the  appearance  of  a 
tolerably  opt  a  coijntfy  much  varied  with  belts  of  pines,  and 
in  many  places,  especially  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  thickly 
wooded  :  the  bottoms  are  frequently  occupied  by  tamarack 
swamps. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  pines, 
and  is  hard  and  pleasant  to  walk  on,  though  somewhat  slip- 
pery. Here  and  there  solitary  large  pines,  with  charred  trunks 
and  leafless  brandies,  rise  amongst  their  younger  neighbours, 
evidences  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  former  fires.  These 
trees  are  the  favourite  resort  of  a  large  black  woodjiecker 
(Dryocopus  pikatus),  which  seems  to  find  their  dead  wood 
particularly  productive  of  its  insect  food.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  like 
most  of  its  tribe,  and  upon  any  one  approaching  "  with  mur- 
derous thought  intent,"  quickly  moves  away  in  undulating 
flight  to  a  fresh  tree.  A  few  hours'  walk  brought  us  to  the 
crest  of  a  slight  elevation,  whence  jn  front,  in  the  valley  be- 
neath, we  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  stream,  the 
St.  Croix,  rolling  down  its  clear  waters  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi. To  our  rightj'fringed  with  thick  bushes,  ran  Tamarack 
Creek,  entering  the  St.  Croix  about  a  mile  furdicr  down. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  former  stream  lay  a  small  log  hut,  which, 
we  were  informed  by  our  guides,  was  the  only  building  yet 
erected  in  the  town  of  "  Nichidona,"  through  which  we  were 
now  passing.  A  backwoodsman,  who  emerged  fpm  the  hut 
as  we  passed,  informed  us  that  he  was  at  jiresent  the  only 
inhabitant  I  We  kept  to  the  right,  crossed  Tamarack  Creek, 
startling  some  summer  ducks  {Aix  sponsd)  from  their  j'epose 
in  the  trees  over  the  water,  and,  after  passing  anqther  mile 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Croix,  arrived  at  a  large 
strongly-built  log  hut,  called  "  Bishop's  Camp  " — now  deserted. 
'I'hcse  "  camps,"  as  they  are  called,  are  formed  by  the  hun- 
berers  on  the  oanks  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world  for 
residence  in  winter.  They  come  up  in  large  parties,  under  a 
foreman,  and  fell  the  large  pines*  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  drag  them,  by  means  of  oxen,  on  to  the  ice,  with 
which  at  that  season  the  rivers  are  covered.  When  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  the  spring,  the  lumber  descends,  and  is  fished  out 
at  the  saw-mills  lower  down,  where  it  is  converted  into  board- 
ing of  all  sorts. 

As  one  spot  becomes  exhausted,  by  the  cutting  of  all  the 
finest  trees,  the  lumberers  move  on  to  another ,  but  such  is  the 
extent  of  the  country  covered  by  forests  in  Wisconsin,  AVestern 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  that  it  must  be  many  many  years 
before  the  supply  becomes  in  any  degree  diminished.     The 

*  Tlic  pines  uscil  fnr  lumlirr  nrc  tlic  while  or  Weymnulh  pine  [Tinus 
s'ri^fitt^),  tlie  yollow  jiinc  {Pi/tits  tfti.'is)^  and  llic  red  or  Norway  pine  [Tinus 
rr'inoTd).  Tiie  pine  himl)er  sawn  on  the  St.  Croix  in  185*;  was  estinia*cct 
at  20.0^1.000  s'piarc  feet  ;  tlie  total  amount  sawn  in  Wisconsin  annually 
being  then  reckoned  at  200,000,000  square  fret. 
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logs  belonging  to  the  difTcrcnt  lumberers  are  marked  with  tlis- 
tinguishing  letters  or  numbers,  and  an  account  is  kept  at  the 
saw-mills  of  the  timber  sawn  belonging  to  each  proprietor. 
Although  much  of  it  descends  without  stoppage,  the  quantity 
of  logs  which  stick  on  the  banks,  in  the  shallows,  and  in  the 
fre<iuent  branches  of  the  rivers,  is  something  enormous.  The 
whole  siiore  often  seems  to  be  lined  many  rows  deep  with  logs, 
and,  on  passing  a  branch  dry,  or  with  little  water  in  it,  e.\ce|)t 
when  the  river  is  high,  timber  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  may  be 
seen  lying  heaped  up  in  enormous  masses.  The  lumberers 
pray  for  a  flood  to  wash  it  down,  which,  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  them,  "  leads  on  to  fortune ;"  but  much  of  the  timber 
never  moves  again  at  all,  and  rots  where  it  lies. 

Just  below  "  Bishop's  Camp"  we  crossed  the  St.  Croix 
by  a  ford,  the  water  being  up  to  our  middles  at  the  deepest 
part,  and  the  stream  about  loo  yards  in  breadth.  Hence 
two  hours'  walk  through  the  "pine  barrens"  carried  us  across 
the  arc  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  brought  us  again  to 
the  St.  Croi.x,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  River,  a  fine  con- 
liuent  rolling  iri  on  the  left  bank.  As  we  had  been  led  to  expect, 
ttc  found  the  conlnlencenlcnt  of  a  settlement  here,  in  the  shape 
tr'f  a  pari/  of  workmen  building  a  wooden  house.  They  had 
Siready  a  l;  lerably  good  hut  roofed,  in  wliicH  we  were  imme- 
diately invited  to'  take  up  our  quarters.  This  embr/O  settle- 
fnent,  which  had  beert  already  mapped  oiit  into  streets  and 
Squares  (on  paper),  and  christened  by  the  name  of  "  Gordon 
'I'own,"  is  certainly  in  a  very  favourable  situation  as  regards 
locality ;  and  should  the  proposed  Superior  Railway  pass  by  it, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  will  without  doubt  turn  out  a  good 
Speculation  to  the  land  company  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
Yellow  River,  at  its  discharge  into  the  St.  Croix,  has  a 
tbnsiderable  f;ill,  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  extensive  water- 
power  when  a  dam  is  erected.  The  ground  rises  gently  from 
the  river,  but  to  a  considerable  height,  facing  the  south-west, 
and  during  the  beautiful  summer  and  autunm,  with  the  ever 
fcloudlcss  sky  which  prevails  in  this  i)art  of  the  world;  the 
prospect  from  behind  "the  town"  to  one  looking  over  the 
broad  rolling  river  on  to  the  dt""^  woods  which  fringe  the 
c(pposite'  bank  (belonging  to  Minnesota)  is  extremely  pleasing. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  produc.'ve,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  this  can  be  really  the  case,  except  on  the 
alluvial  ground  in  the  bottoms,  and  close  to  the  river  banks. 
We  are'  here  still  u[)on  the  primary  rocks,  ■ivhich  continue  as 
far  down  as  Taylor's  Falls ;  and  the  pine  barrens  do  not  give 
one  the  idea  of  great  fertility. 

We  rested  a  day  here,  and  explored  the  surroundiTig 
country,  visiting  a  neighbouring  lake,  and  attempting  in  vain 
to  catch  fish. 

The  "  boss  "  (as  the  workmen  call  their  foreman)  treated  us 
with  great  hospitality,  anil  at  night  gave  us  the  post  of  honour 
next  to  his  side,  on  the  hay  on  which  we  slept ;  but  the  snoring 
of  the  backwoodsmen,  nnd  the  barking  of  the  Indian  dogs, 
who  came  prowling  about  to  see  what  tiiey  could  get,  made  it 
diflicult  to  sleoj).  One  of  the  prmcipal  articles  of  food  pro- 
vided was  the  grain  called  Indian  rice,  which,  when  boiled, 
becomes  very  glutinous,  and  is  certainly  a  much  nicer  food 
than  crdinary  rice.  It  is  from  this  grain  (the  Zisania  aifiitUica) 
that  the  "rice  lakes,"  "rice  swamps,"  &c.,  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  North-west  are  named,  the  true  rice  (Oryza 
saliva)  only  ripening  further  south,  in  the  Carolinas.  The 
settlers  procure  it  from  the  Indians  at  a  price  of  about  two 


dollars  a  bushel.  The  Zizaiiia  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
water  from  six  to  nine  feet  deep  in  the  small  lakes  in  this 
country,  rising  to  nearly  the  same  height  above  the  surfice, 
and,  when  ripe,  jjresenting  the  ap|)earaiu'e  of  a  large  luxuriant 
oat  field.  The  Indian  siiuaws  gather  it  in  their  canoes,  and, 
after  drying  it,  beat  it  with  sticks  to  get  off  the  husks.  It  is 
usually  eaten  boiled  with  molasses  or  butler. 

While  we  were  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Gordon 
Town  our  voyageurs  negotiated  the  purchase  of  a  bark  canoe 
for  us  from  some  lodges  of  Chippeways,  who  were  encam|)ed 
hard  by.  The  Indian  title  having  been  what  the  Americans 
term  "  extinguished  "  in  Wisconsin,  these  poor  creatures  are 
now,  I  believe,  intruders  in  their  own  country,  and  are  liable 
to  be  "transported"  at  any  moment  to  certain  "  Indian  reser- 
vations" or.  the  Upper  Mississippi.  There  were  only  women 
and  children  at  present  at  the  lodges,  the  "  braves  "  having  all 
departed  on  a  grand  hunt,  at  which  they  would  proljably  seize 
the  op(jortunity  of  taking  a  few  scalps  from  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Sioux,  if  they  should  happen  to  fall  in  with  tl;en). 
The  ladies  proved  to  be  keen  hands  at  a  bargain,  and  sold  us 
a  very  bid  and  leaky  canoe  for  eight  dollars,  after  which  they 
demanded  an  additional  payment  for  paddles.  As,  however, 
the  transaction  was  managed  between  our  voyageurs  and 
the  ''.sauvages"  in  the  Chii)peway  language,  no  doubt  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  thent  how  much  we 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  "  Vendors  " 
and  the  "agents  of  the  purchasers." 

Early  next  morning  we  left  Gordon  Town  in  our  canoe, 
inaking  the  ''  boss  "  a  present  of  money  tb  the  amount  of  what 
we  supposed  our  board  had  cost  him,  which,  as  we  were  told, 
was  all  that  was  expected.  Old  Lefevre  tdok  his  place  in 
front,  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him  and   paddle  in  hand. 

H ^  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on  our  i)laids  and  blankets  in 

the  middle  of  the  boat,  it  being  oarely  brbad  enough  to  hold 
us.  Cote  placed  himself  in  a  similar  position  to  Lefevre  at 
thtf  Stern.  Off  we  started,  shooting  fapidly  along  where  the 
water  was  deei)  and  the  passage  ea.sy  to  be  found,  but  con- 
tinually obliged  to  go  slowly  over  the  shallows  and  among  the 
logs,  anil  sonfetimes  choosing  an  "  impassable  "  branch,  wheri 
we  had  to  retunl.  Wheri  we  stuck  fast  iri  a  shallow  our 
voyageurs  stepped  out  into  the  water  and  lifted  us  over.  The 
greatest  jjrecaution  is  reiiuisite  in  canoe  travelling  to  avoid  the 
sunken  logs  and  rocks,  as  a  fracture  is  very  easily  made  in 
the  thin  bark  which  forms  the  boat,  especially  in  an  "ancient 
craft "  such  as  ours.  The  river  winds  about  through  a  country 
much  resembling  what  we  hail  quitted  ;  pine  forests,  varied 
with  open  spaces,  and  the  river  fringed  with  hard  woods.  The 
stream  often  divides  into  different  channels,  and  unites  again, 
leaving  islands  in  the  middle.  Upon  one  of  them  we  took  up 
our  quarters  for  the  night,  just  below  the  mouth  of  a  fine 
confluent  on  the  right  bank  called  "  Wood  River,"  having 
made  about  thirty-five  miles  in  eight  hours'  paddiing. 

^Ve  had  passed  several  other  confluents  from  each  bank, 
the  largest  of  which  arc  known  as  "  Clam  River  "  and  "  Kettle 
River."  A  smart  shower  of  rain  coming  on  about  the  small 
hours  this  night,  rather  disturbeil  our  slumbers.  All  were  wet 
through  except  old  Lefevre,  who,  as  we  discovered  next 
morning,  h.id  judiciously  retreated  under  shelter  of  the  in- 
verted canoe.  We  resuscitated  our  fire,  and  dried  ourselves, 
and  were  otf  again  soon  after  daylight.  As  the  day  advanced, 
and  the  sun  rose,  it  became  very  close  and  hot,  and  the  wind, 
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which  was  dead  ag;i  nst  us,  began  to  rise.  Our  voyageurs 
told  us  tliere  was  a  th  ind-jrstoriii  coining  up  the  valley.  Four 
hours  after  st.irting  wc  readied  the  iiioulh  of  "  Sunrise  River," 
where  a  solitary  f.iriii!iouse  and  some  lullivated  fields  showed 
us  that  we  were  dr.r.viiig  near  to  civilisation,  l^eaving  our  men 
to  put  some  resin  on  the  se.iins  of  the  canoe,  which  had  been 
le.iking  fa^t,  we  approached,  and  reiiiiested  something  to  eat, 
for  our  provisions  were  very  ne.irly  exhausted.  .\n  old  lady 
was  in  the  house,  ai'd  a  fine  family  of  sons,  such  as  a  settler 
would  wish  to  have,  and  most  Imspitably  they  entertained  us. 
They  were  from  "  down  I'.ast,''  like  most  of  the  .Vinericans  in 


Taylor's  Falls  the  St.  Croix  descends  by  rapids  and  broken  falls 
from  the  plateau  of  the  great  primary  region  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin into  the  prairie  region  beneath,  and  becomes  navigable 
for  small  steamers  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi  at 
Prescott.  Like  all  stations  at  the  head  of  navigation,  Taylor's 
Falls  is  a  nourishing  place.  We  found  an  hotel — "  The  Chicago 
House  " — which,  after  sleeping  in  the  woods  for  a  week  and 
walking  three  hours  in  the  dark  through  a  thunderstorm,  seemed 
ijuite  luxurious.  'I'aylor's  Falls  is  about  400  miles  by  steamer 
above  Dubucjue,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  whence  an  uninte.-- 
riipted  railwa)-  communication  of  960  miles  leatls  to  \ew  York. 
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the  Ncithwest,  and  told  us  that  they  were  doing  well, 
much  better  than  in  Massachusetts.  The  soil  was  fertile,  and 
crops  good,  and  a  market  not  fir  distant. 

H gave  our  hostess  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  shape 

of  two  doll.irs,  whidi  she  said  was  too  much,  and  insisted  on 
reluming  us  (me.  After  this  we  made  another  attempt  to 
continue  our  jdiirne;.  ;  but  the  wind  blew  so  h:ird  against  us, 
and  the  boat  w.is  su  leaky,  that  after  two  hours'  struggle  we 
were  compelled  to  )mll  ashore  again.  We  were  Iik  kily  close  to 
the  new"(;(ivernmciit  road,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  clearing 
of  bout  twenty  yards  in  bre.idth  through  the  forest  leading 
strai  ;lit  to  Taylor's  Ivills.  The  canoe  was  stripped  and  turned 
adrift,  and  we  set  out  lo  w.ilk  the  remaining  nine  miles  through 
one  of  the  very  heavy  tluinderstorms  which  are  so  common  in 
the  sumiiier  and  auliiiiin  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississijiiii.     .\t 


Wisconsin,  however,  must  not  be  supiioscd  to  be  generally 
so  bare  of  inhabitants  as  an  excursion  through  the  little  settled 
north-western  corner  of  the  State  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
Though  only  made  into  a  separate  territory  in  1837,  when  the 
.settlers  were  but  few  and  far  between,  eight  years  afterwards 
it  already  contained  140,000  inhabitants.  In  1H38  Wisconsin 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  ec|u:il  footing  with  other 
.States,  and  at  the  census  of  i86d  numbered  775,881  residents, 
of  whom  only  613  were  Indi.ans.  The  grain  croiis,  even  in 
1850,  were  reckoned  at  4.300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  80,000 
of  rye,  2,000,000  of  Indian  corn,  an<l  3,500,000  of  oats,  and 
the  live  stock  valu-'d  at  5,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  State, 
as  of  many  other  parts  of  the  "Oreat  West,"  it  may  be 
truly  said,  in  the  words  of  its  own  motto,  "  Civilitas  siiaessit 
f'lirhmi." 
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Excursions    near    i^isbon. — /. 
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-  MAl'RA  -CIN  IKA. 

'I'm;  entrance  of  tlic  Tagus,  tlie  scenery — nolile  anil  granil  in 
some  respects,  and  always  beautiful — that  is  enjoyed  in  steam- 
\\\i,  up  the  Tagus  to  Lisbon,  and  the  first  view  of  the  cajjitai 
of  Portugal,  are  among  tlie  objects  that  remain  imprinted  long 
on  the  mind  of  the  travel!  -,  however  wide  his  experience  may 
be,  or  however  fastidious  his  tastes*.  The  city  looks  clean  as 
well  as  splendid,  and  the  architecttiral  effects,  as  seen  from  the 
river,  include  almost  everything  that  is-  reiiuired  to  please  and 
attract.  It  is  true  that  they  will  not  bear  very  close  criticism, 
and  that  what  appears  massive  is  often  only  lath  and  plaster. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  very  pictures(iue  buildings, 
cs|)ecially  the  palaces  and  mo^t  striking  of  the  churches,  are 
constructed  of  styles  so  oildly  mixed  as  to  render  them  almost 
unintelligible,  but  still  the  general  impression  is  exceedingly 
favourable.  'I'hey  were  described  long  ago  by  the  author  of 
"  Vathek"  as  being  "in  woful  taste^the  taste  of  Itorromini — 
with  wrinkled  pedimt'its,  furbelowed  cornices,  and  turrets 
something  in  the  style  cff  old  fashioned  French  clock-cases, 
such  as  Boucher  designeil  with  many  a  scrawl  and  flourish 
to  adorn  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Pompadour." 

Hut  Lisbon  seen  under  other  circumstances,  and  when  the 
glare  of  daylight  is  subdued,  when  the  full  moo  i.  rising  from 
behind  the  mountains  oil  the  o])pos-ite  shore  of  the  Tagus 
(liere  nine  miles  broad),  lights  up  with  her  jjale  radiance  and 
soft  gleams  the  various  objects  so  oddly  mixed  together,  is. 
and  always  nlust  be,  one  of  the  most  picturesijue  and  interest- 
ing of  the  great  European  cities.  'I'he  numerous-  flights  of 
sto|)s,  the  teiirfces,  chapels,  and  porticoes  of  former  convents, 
and  other  buildings  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  shine  forth  like 
edifices  of  white  niarble  ;  while  the  rough  cliff  covered  with 
miserable  sheds  rising  above  them,  and  the  rains  caused  by 
the  great  carthipiake'  niore  than  a  century  ago— still  left  un- 
changed—are lost  in  dark  shadows.  The  great  lilack  Hor.se 
Sipiare  (l'rai;i  do  Commercio)  is  theil  filled  with  idkr.  of  both 
sexes,  and  is  illuminated  brightly,  while  splend.tl  carriages 
roll  through  the  streets  and  give  life  to  the  scene. 

lint  there  is,  after  all,  not  much  to  be  seeri  in  the  city 
itself.  Tiie  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  there  are  few 
along  which  it  is  pleasant  to  drive.  The  easiest  and  best 
drive  is  that  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  towards  Belem— an 
excursion  mudc  by  everybody  who  visits  lasbon.  Belem  is 
interesting  in  many  ways,  and  curious  as  a  specimen  of  archi- 
tci  ture  of  a  style  eminently  local  and  national.  The  church 
and  monastery  were  intendeil  as  a  memorial  to  the  great  navi- 
gator, Yasco  da  (lama ;  for,  on  the  spot  on  which  it  was 
afterwards  built,  he  and  his  companions  passeil  the  night 
previous  to  their  embarkation  in  a  .siriall  chapel  attached  to 
a  hermitage  for  the  convenience  of  mariners.  This  event  took 
pl.ice  in  1.197,  -"I'l  hither  he  returned  two  years  afterwards. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  by  the  king 
(Don  Maiuicl)  in  the  year  1500,  in  a  style  singularly  rich  and 
florid,  anil  in  many  details  altogether  fantastic.  It  is  a  kind  of 
flamboyant  of  the  latest  dale,  and  the  an  hitect  was  an  Italian. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  exquisite  carving  in  fret- 


work, and  numerous  niches  and  statues.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  p.irtly  to  the  fact  that  an  excelleiu  v.niety  of  very 
easily-worked  white  limestone,  almost  resemliling  chalk,  but 
hardening  on  exposure,  and  weathering  well  in  the  delightful 
climate  of  Portugal,  was  at  hanil,  and  lent  itself  to  over 
decoration.  The  t.iste,  both  of  the  people  and  the  period, 
was,  however,  very  florid,  and  nothing  would  have  beeil  api>re- 
ciated  that  did  not  give  way  to  this  sentiment.  ,So  the  chuirh 
was  built  with  every  ccmceivable  ornament  stuck  on  or  workeil 
out  in  every  possible  place  ;  and,  if  the  roof  fell  in  the  first 
time — and  the  architect,  fearing  that  a  similar  accident  might 
hapijcn,  absented  himself  on  the  second  occasion — and  if,  also, 
the  numerous  accessi^Ties  are  grotescpie  in  themsehes  and 
s|)oilt  by  an  odd  attemi)t  at  what  is  called  classical  work  in 
the  choir,  still  there  remains  a  building  of  no  ordinary  attrac- 
tiveness, illustrating  an  odd  dying-out  form  of  (ijthic,  which 
never  took  root  in  the  peninsula,  and  which,  it  would  hardly 
be  iinfair  to  say,  never  really  grew  out  of  native  feeling  for 
what  is  sometimes  called  Christian  art  in  any  part  of  Portugal 
and  many  parts  of  Spain. 

It  is  curious  to  oljserve  that  certain  parts  of  this  building, 
where  the  extreme  floridness  couUl  not  do  more  than  peep  oat, 
are  really  not  only  pleasing  ami  interesting,  but  beautiful. 
The  cloisters  may  be  esiiecially  mentioned ;  they  contain  so 
much  charming  intertwining  of  leaves  anil  fruit  with  quaint 
figures,  and  show  so  pleasantly  the  capabilities  both  of  the 
sculptor  and  his  nuuerial,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
pleased. 

It  is  also  dinicult  not  to  feel  that  this  and  so  many 
examples  of  a  similar  nature  in  Portugal  have  grown  naturally 
and  inevitably  out  of  the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  climate. 
Lisbon  is  certainly  a  place  where  the  dola'  far  niciilc  is  ap|)re- 
ciated  to  the  very  utmost ;  where  the  people  are  sensujus, 
enjoying  mere  animal  existence  to  the  utmost,  and  not 
disposed  to  waste  themselves  in  seeking  out  the  lusthetic  cause 
of  their  enjoyment.  The  c.irth  brings  forth  abundantly  weeds, 
and  fruits,  an<l  flowers.  Perhaps  the  weeds  are  the  most  rank, 
but  the  flowers  an<l  fruits  are  in  suflicient  abunilance  lor  enjoy- 
ment and  food.  M.iy  it  be  said  without  offence  that  the 
Portuguese  "-eminds  one  a  little  of  negro  nature,  with  which  it 
thoroughly  harmonises  in  many  matters,  not  all  unimportant. 
Just  as  the  negro,  so  docs  the  Portuguese,  avoid  trouble  and 
work,  even  if  the  work  involve  subseiiuent  enjoyment.  Both 
prefer  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  would  rather  do  nothing 
than  make  a  small  elTort  to  do  and  enjoy  anything. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  rich  floral  profusion  seen  in  the 
prevalent  and  favourite  phase  of  Ciothic  art  adopted  in  Portugal 
has  run  into  wild  and  excessive  luxuriance,  entirely  altering 
the  character  of  the  style.  But  when  the  traveller,  arrived  at 
Belem  or  any  similar  example,  (luietly  scats  himself,  either 
in  the  broad  sunlight  or  the  gr.itefiil  shade,  anil  simply  accepts 
the  rich  and  not  ungr.ueful  freaks  that  have  been  indidged  in 
by  the  sculptor— who  has  evidently  forgotten  style  in  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful— some  little  diflicully  is  felt  in 
expressing  iliss.uisfaction,  though  certainly  the  whole  elToct  of 
such  flaunting  rags  of  rich  embroidery  expresses  and  iadii:atej 
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little  more  than  abject  poverty  and  the  absence  of  any  real 
resources  oti  which  a  principle  or  a  theory  could  be  based. 

But  the  object  of  the  present  article  is  not  alto<,'etlier  to 
show  how  it  is  that  art  in  Portugal  has  so  strangely  blundered 
and  degener.ited,  but  rather  to  point  out  where  such  art  as 
exists  and  such  beauties  of  Nature  as  bclon;;  to  the  country  can 
be  found  and  enjoyed.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  anythinc;  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  without 
more  trouble  and  hardship  tli.m  n-.ost  travellers  have  thought 
the  v.irious  objects  to  be  seen  were  worth.  Now,  however,  much 
can  be  done  with  coni|)arative  ease,  and  excursions  from 
Lisbon  me.an  a  great  deal. 

Among  such  exi  ursions,  and  after  Belem  has  been  seen  and 
exan'ined,  the  traveller  should  make  his  w.iy  to  Bat.ilha.  It  is 
still  not  very  easy  of  access  comi)ared  with  some  places,  but  is 
within  a  day's  ri<le  from  the  Oporto  railroad,  lying  not  very  far 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  old  ro.ad  to  Leiria,  C'oimbra,  and 
Oporto.  By  rail  the  distance  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Lisbon.*  It  is  a  small  place,  with  the  remains  of  n 
cathedral  church  and  convent  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  whole  building  consists  of  the  original 
church,  two  sets  of  cloisters — one  attached  to  a  chai)ter-house 
the  other  to  the  monastery — and  two  chapels,  both  remarkable, 
and  connected  witl)  the  church.  The  general  effect  of  the 
church  is  grand  and  imposing,  but  the  details  are  very  faulty. 
The  nave  is  greatly  extended,  and  the  choir  exceedingly  short, 
the  vhole  of  the  fittings  of  the  interior  being  in  the  most 
detestable  taste.  Of  the  two  chapels,  one,  called  the  Capella 
do  Fundadqr,  of  extreme  beauty  of  construction,  is  at  the  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  another,  equally  remarkable,  c.iUed  the 
Cajiella  Imperfeita,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

The  founder's  chapel  is  square,  with  a  central  octagonal  j 
lantern  forty  feet  in  diameter  rising  from  the  roof.  It  is 
unrivalled  in  design  and  execution.  Under  the  central  boss, 
shaped  like  a  crown,  is  a  high  tomb,  on  which  are  figures  of 
Doni  JoSo  and  his  wife  I).  Philippa  of  England.  They  are 
very  finely  sculjitured,  and  of  heroic  proportions.  The  extra- 
ordinary beauty  qf  die  design  and  workmanship  and  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  work  in  this  chapel  are  truly  wonderful, 
and  require  to  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated.  They  rank 
among  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  but  the 
decorations  are  perhaps  somewhat  too  elaborate  to  be  alto- 
gether in  good  taste. 

The  other  chapel  is  incomplete,  and  is  hence  called 
generally  the  Capella  i...pcrfeita.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
architectural  style  and  cl.aborate  richness  will  be  obtained  by 
referring  to  the  annexed  cut,  which  represents  one  of  the 
arches,  surpassing  in  florid  beauty  any  p.art  of  the  building. 
This  chapel  is  also  octagonal,  each  side  comprising  three 
apses,  anil  it  was  originally  intended  that  each  subdivision 
should  be  appropriated  to  some  member  of  the  Portuguese 
royal  family.  It  was,  however,  never  finished,  and,  with  .all 
its  extraordinary  beauty,  fully  deserves  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known.  It  is  thought  that  King  Manuel — to  whom  Portugal 
is  indebted  for  this  among  many  of  her  best  works  in  archi- 
tecture—intended  to  imitate  and  rival  by  a  yet  more  costly  and 
admirable  work  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     The  architect,   however,   died  before  the  work  was 

•  Tlitf  railway  sl.ilioii  of  Tliomnr  cmiiccls  with  Payalvo,  tlie  ilist.nnci.' 
fniin  l,i^l)i>ii  til  lliis  .-.l.iiiim  lieiinj  seventy-five  miles,  aiij  llio  time  by 
express  train  two  and  a  hall  hours. 


coiripletcd,  and  left  behind  him  no  working  drawings.  His 
successor  utterly  misunderstood  the  <lesign,  a;ul  w.is  ii;ily 
jirevented  from  spoiling  it  by  a  timely  visit  of  the  king.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  the  general  effect  of  this  inarvcllous 
struclure  might  have  been  had  the  original  tlosign  been  carried 
out,  as  there  is  already  an  exuberance  of  (jriiament  and  an 
apparent  tendency  to  more  tlorid  decoration  than  would  be 
admitted  in  the  style  adopted  in  northern  Lurope.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  effect  of  climate,  the  (lolliic 
richness  running  wild  and  developing  into  a  luxuriani  e  of  furm 
almost  inconsistent  with  itself  when  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  whose  imagination  runs  riot  whenever  it  is  allowed 
unrestricted  ])lay.  It  needs  only  to  look  at  the  engraving  to 
recognise  this  truth. 

The  position  of  Batalha  is  striking,  and  it  is  not  fir  from 
the  small  city  of  Leiria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lis.  with  a  noble 
ctstle  on  the  heights,  crowning  a  very  steep  hill,  near  which  is 
a  magnificent  pine  forest,  jilanted  originally  to  check  the 
moving  sands  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  towns  fiirther 
inland.  Like  many  other  jilaces  in  Portugal,  it  has  a 
Moorish  history.  Near  it  are  some  hot  springs,  but  they 
are  not  much  used. 

On  the  coast,  a  few  miles  v;cst  of  Bat.alha,  is  .Mcob.K^a,  where 
there  is  another  remarkable  church,  contrasting  strongly  with 
that  above  described.  It  is  simple  and  sev.^re  in  style.  It  is 
nearly  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  said  to  be  sixty-four  feet  high, 
but  looks  more,  the  arches  of  the  nave  having  the  aiipearance 
of  extreme  height.  There  is  a  round  apse  in  the  choir,  divideil 
into  chapels,  and  lighted  with  coloured  glass.  In  a  chapel  in 
the  south  transept  are  the  toiubs  of  some  of  dv  royal  fi'.mily 
of  Portugal,  the  most  remarkable  being  thoie  of  1).  Pedro 
and  Inez  de  Castro.  The  details  of  the  work  of  these  tombs 
are  beyond  praise,  and  of  tlie  highest  quality.  The  church 
has  suffered  nnicli  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  the 
niassivcness  of  the  stone-work  has  saved  it  from  absolute 
destruction.  Attached  to  the  church  was  a  fine  Cistercian 
monastery.  Besides  the  church  there  is  an  interesting  Moorish 
castle,  and  close  by  is  a  pilgrimage  church,  once  very  cele- 
brated for  its  treasures,  the  tower  of  which  now  serves  as  a 
sea-mark.  The  views  from  the  clitTs  here  are  very  fine,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Peniche,  prominent  among  the  headlands 
lirojecting  from  the  Atlantic  coast  qf  the  jiaiiinstila,  is  an 
object  of  great  interest,  partly  because  it  is  of  itself  a  noble 
headland,  with  a  strong  fortress  and  an  excellent  harbour, 
partly  because  of  the  little  groups  of  rocky  islands,  called 
the  Berlengas,  known  to  and  dreaded  by  all  ship-masters 
n.avigating  these  seas.  These  islands  arc  especially  dan- 
gerous, including  m.any  sunken  rocks.  The  peninsula  itself 
is  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mninland  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  the  largest  of  the  Berlenga  group 
of  islands,  and  also  a  fort. 

On  the  way  to  Peniche  from  Batalha,  the  road  passes 
through  Caldas,  a  neat,  small  town,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
sulphur  waters,  a  good  deal  used  in  cases  of  scrofula  and 
rheumatism.  There  is  a  large  hospital.  Beyond  it  is 
Obidos,  an  unhealthy,  enclosed  town,  with  an  unfinished 
church. 

Half  way  from  Peniche  to  Lisbon  is  Torres  Vedras,  cele- 
brated as  giving  its  name  to  the  important  and  very  extensive 
fortified  position  constructed  lor  the  ilelence  of  Lisbon  by  the 
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Duke  of  Wi'Uinglon  in  iSio.  'I'lii-^  ri'inarkalilo  wDik,  nr  snii's 
of  works,  iin  hilling  130  torts,  redoubts,  ;in(l  iKUlurics,  I'Mciidal 
across  tlic  tongue  of  land  en- 
closed by  the  Tagus  estuary, 
the  'I'agus  river  nearly  as  far 
as  the  little  town  of  Alhandra, 
and  the  Atlantic,  an  area  of 
more  tlian  1,000  square  miles 
of  country.  There  were  two 
great  lines,  the  outer  line  e\- 
tending  from  the  coast  neat 
Torres  Vedras  in  an  irregular 
curve,  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  the  inner  com 
mencing  at  the  sea  near  Mafra, 
and  reaching  the  Tagus  near 
Alverca.  The  distance  between 
the  two  is  about  ten  miles, 
near  the  sea,  but  diminishes  to 
a  very  short  distance  as  they 
a|)proach  the  Tagus.  'J"he 
country  within  the  lines  is  very 
broken,  and  indeed  mountain- 
ous, and  thus  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  construction  of 
great  works  of  this  kind.  'l"he 
fortitication  is  thus  described 
by  Colonel  Jones  : — 

"The  lines  in  front  of  Lis- 
bon are  a  triumph  of  the  British 
nation,  whose  oft'iccrs  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  represent  as  inferior 
in  military  science  to  those  of 
other  nations.  Those  lines  are, 
without  doubt,  die  finest  speci- 
men of  a  fortified  position  ever 
elTerled.  Kvery  objection  here- 
tofore urged  against  lines  fails 
in  application  to  these.  From 
their  peninsular  situation  there 
is  no  possibility  of  nianieuvring 
on  the  Hanks,  c\Uting  off  the 
sup|)lies,  or  getting  into  the 
rear  of  them.  In  the  details 
of  the  work  there  is  no  ped- 
antry of  science,  no  long  lines 
of  fortification  for  sliow  with- 
out strength.  Mountains  them- 
selves are  made  the  prominent 
points  ;  the  gorges  alone  derive 
their  strength  from  rctiench- 
mcnts.  The  '  |Uantity  ot'  labour 
bcstoHcd  upon  them  is  in- 
credible, but  in  no  part  has  the 
engineer  done  more  than  his 
duty,  assisting  Nature,  assisting 
the  generals,  and  assisting  the 
troops,  and  for  each  arm  i)ro- 

curing  a  favourable  field  of  action.  For  the  militia  there  are 
nearly  unattackable  forts  to  guard  tiie  passes ;  for  the  infantry 
admirable  fields  of  battle,  suited  to  ensure  and  profit  by  vii:tory  ; 


for  the  cavair)'  spacious  plains,  to  wlii(  li  tlie  enemy  musl  arrive 
ihrougli    passes    rendered   iniprai  ticalile  to   their  ca\alry  and 

artillery.  No  movement,  either 
forward  or  lateral,  is  cramped  ; 
on  the  contrary,  one  chief 
beauty  of  these  lines  is  the 
facility  aliorded  to  (ommuni- 
( ation.  liy  a  system  of  j\i(li- 
cious  and  well  jilanned  roads 
the  distance  between  each 
])oint  and  each  corps  of  troops 
ha  n  one  half  shortened  j 

.IP  0111  the  precaution  of 
h.  I  ,'th.e.se  roads  commanded 
by  works  of  a  constnu  tion  not 
to  be  reduced  without  artillery, 
they  become  useless  to  an 
enemy  in  case  of  ace  ident  or 
l)artial  succes.s.  And,  on  the 
great  scale,  Nature  has  con- 
tributed much  to  this  object, 
b)-  placing  Monte  Junto  imme 
dialely  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  line,  the  ramifications  of 
wiiich,  e.xtcnding  to  the  very 
works,  render  the  enemy's 
movements  in  front  of  the  line 
tedious  and  difiii  ult,  and  give 
to  a  body  of  troops  posted 
widiin  a  suiicriority  of  move- 
ment, rendering  theiii  eipial 
to  twice  their  numbers  with- 
out.' 

I'roni  Torres  Vedras  there 
is  a  direct  road  to  Lisbon,  but 
it  jiossesscs  no  ver)-  special 
interest.  Most  travellers  will 
jirefer  ])rocecding  by  Afafra 
and  Cintra,  and  thus  conijilete 
a  circuit  of  extreme  interest, 
in  some  rcs])ccts,  jierhaps,  the 
most  striking  in  Lorlugal,  both 
for  natural  beauty  and  art. 
Mafra  is  not  far  from  Torres 
\'edras,  and  contains  an  enor- 
mous jjalacc  and  convent, 
founded  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  King 
John  v.,  who  had  vo'vcd  that 
he  would,  if  so  blessed,  convert 
the  most  miserable  into  the 
most  magnificent  monastery  in 
the  kingdom.  Mafra  at  that 
time  consisted  of  a  poor  foun- 
dation of  twelve  wretche<l 
friars,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  selected  for  the  meta- 
morphosis. 'I'he  palace  was 
added  as  a  |)art  of  the  establishment,  and  no  expense  was  spared, 
either  in  the  building  or  die  fittings.  For  thirteen  years  nearly 
15,000  men  were  emiiloyed  continually,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
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tiiiu',  wlu'ii  llu'  works  hito  liiirufd  on  to  cDmplrtion,  tlio 
nii;nlii.T  w.is  Irolilcil.  A  liON|pit:il  rri'ctcl  for  tlic  siik  worknicn 
(liMiMi;  tlic  (oiistriiclioii  of  tlio  Iriilciin;^  cost  alioiit  ^"jo.ooo, 
anil  the  wliolc  cost  of  tlii'  hiiililiiii;  \v;is  bcllfvcd  to  Ikivc 
u|)|iro,icln.Ml  (our  millions  slcrlinj;.  On  t'lc  day  of  openinj,'  a 
dninor  was  gixx'ii  iiy  the  km^  to  all  (onicrs  :  the  guests  arc 
said  to  liavc  nnnihcrcd  9,000. 

lake  many  of  tlie  gi.;ar.tic  Iniildini^s  in  the  Peninsula  com- 
liihini^  a  royal  residenco,  a  church  of  greit  ])retension,  and  a 
monistery,  there  is  a  genera'  enilosure  of  vast  extent.  In  this 
(ase  the  enilosure  is  a  jiarallelogram,  whose  longest  sides 
measure  neaily  S30  feet.  The  extreme  angles  to  the  north 
and  south  were  royal  residences,  surmounted  by  towers  of 
gre.it  magnitude,  350  feet  high.  'I'he  extent  of  roof  is  so  great 
that  it  is  said  a  small  army  might  be  exercised  upon  it,  and 
the  interior  contains  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  rooms. 

The  church  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  in  the  classical  style 
more  admired  by  the  Latin  than  the  (lolhic  races.  The  follow- 
ing act  ount,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  lieckford,  is  charac  teristic. 
and  describes  the  impression  made  on  one  who  was  (juite  ready 
to  admire  this  style,  and  who  seems  to  have  appreciated  it 
thoroughly.  In  his  acco\int  of  Portugal  he  says ;  "  Never  did 
I  beliold  an  assemblage  of  such  beautiful  marl)le  as  gleamed 
above,  below,  and  around  us.  The  collateral  chajjels,  wlii(  h 
are  six  in  number,  are  e.ach  enriched  witli  fmely-fmished  bas- 
reliefs,  and  stately  portals  of  black  and  yellow  marble,  richly 
veined,  and  so  highly  jxilished  as  to  reflect  objects  like  a 
mirror.  The  pavement,  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  dome,  and 
even  the  topmost  lantern,  are  all  encrusted  with  the  same 
costly  and  durable  material.  Roses  of  white  marble,  and 
wreatlis  of  jialm  branches  most  exquisitely  sculptured,  enrich 
every  part  of  tiie  edifice.  I  never  saw  Corinthian  capitals 
better  modelled  or  executed  with  more  precision  and  sharp- 
iie;;s  than  those  of  the  columns  which  support  the  nave. 
Having  satislled  our  curiosity  by  examining  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar,  we  jiassed  through  a  long  covered  gallery  to  the 
sarristv,  a  magnifuent  vaulted  hall,  panelled  with  some  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  alabaster  and  porphyry,  and  carpeted,  as  well 
as  a  chapel  adjoining  it,  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  magnificence. 
■\Ve  traversed  several  more  halls  and  chapels  adorned  with 
ef|iial  splendour,  till  we  were  fatigued  and  bewildered,  like 
knights-errant  in  the  midst  of  an  enchanted  palace." 

As  may  be  supposed,  travellers  are  not  agreed  as  tp  the 
effect  of  this  luxury  of  detail  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  it 
does  not  exist  now,  allhough  there  is  still  much  that  is  remark- 
able. It  is  said  th.it  the  bells  and  clocks,  and  the  mechanical 
arrangements  connected  with  them,  are  exceedingly  curious, 
and  cost  sums  of  money  almost  incredible.  According  to  an 
estimate  made  by  competent  persons,  there  is  as  much  as  200 
tons  weight  of  metal  in  each  tower. 

AFafra  is  not  far  from  Cintra,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  and  best  known  of  all  places  near  I,isb'on,  being  the 
country  retreat  of  all  who  can  afford  to  leave  the  capital 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  the  air  is  so  clear,  that  when  seen  in  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  it  docs  not  ajipear  more  than  two. 
The  situation  is  delightful,  and  includes  almost  every  variety  of 
scenery,  ("lose  to  the  houses  and  villas,  the  resort  of  the 
visitors,  the  gardens  are  lull  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which 
here  grow  to  an  enormous  size;  while  the  lavender,  the  rose- 
mary, and  the  carnation   flourish  in  earthen  pots,  or  on  the 


walls  that  surround  the  enclosures.  Kvery  house  possesses 
its  water  suiiply,  by  the  aid  of  whiih  lettuces  and  other  fresh 
garden  ])roiluce  are  grown,  and  the  w.uer,  allowed  to  fill  here 
and  there  in  gentle  cas<  ad'.'s,  ]iroduces  a  murmur  which  mixes 
sweetly  with  the  liuin  of  wild  bees  and  the  song  of  the  ring- 
dove. 

From  the  grounds  of  the  Penha  Verde  the  scenery  in<  hides 
all  the  glories  of  towering  mountains.  The  country  house 
bearing  this  name  was  built  by  a  very  eminent  Portuguese, 
Dom  John  tie  Castro,  long  (iovernor-Ceneral  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  India.  He  receive<l  as  a  reward  for  the  con- 
quest of  Dice  a  rock  called  the  Monte  das  Alvi(,'aras,  and 
built  here  the  house,  which  still  belongs  to  his  descendants, 
and  a  <  haiiel.  'I'he  exceedingly  picturesiiue  character  of  these 
buildings  of  the  Penha  Verde  m.ay  be  judged  of  by  the 
annexed  illustration.  The  name  ((Ireen  Rock)  is  given  from  a 
lofty  conical  mountain  rising  immediately  behind  the  csl.ate, 
and  covered  to  the  topmost  |)eak  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  bare  and  craggy  rocks  that 
surround  it. 

A  Moorish  castle  overhangs  the  town  of  Cintra,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque  are  seen  on  the  ascent.  'I'heie  is  in  the 
castle  a  vaulted  bath,  also  Moorish,  about  fifty  feet  long,  seven- 
teen feet  bro.id,  and  the  water  in  it  is  four  feet  deep,  and  never 
varies  in  tpiantity,  being  suiiplied  by  springs. 

The  Penha  convent  is  also  very  interesting,  and  is  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks. 

"  F.ir  ovcrlir.i<!,  piercing  the  viuUeil  sky, 

Tlic  convent  nf  'Our  l.aily  <if  the  Uock'* 
In  calm  prc-eniincpce  of  majesty 

Rears  its  j;rcy  walls,  I)realiini,'  llie  tempest's  shock, 
Anil  .It  the  earllKinakc's  terrors  seems  lo  mock." 

This  building,  on  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
Portugal,  was  at  first  bought  by  a  jirivatc  gentleman,  but 
soon  afterwards  purchased  by  the  present  king  regent,  and 
has  been  restored  with  much  taste.  It  now  resembles  a  feudal 
casde,  but  the  monastic  character  is  preserved  in  the  interior. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  exceedingly  fine,  including  Mafra, 
rising  in  a  huge  i)ile  from  the  |)lain,  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  To  the  west  is  the  boundless 
.Vtlantic.  'I'he  top  of  the  mountain  immediately  below  the 
casde  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and  gardens,  broad  walks 
being  cut  in  every  direction  through  the  rock.  The  authoress 
already  quoted,  who  describes  Cintra  as  it  was  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  thus  correctly  and  pleasantly  describes  these 
charming  gardens  ; — 

"  P'rom  monuments  of  human  priile  ami  woe 

Gladly  I  turn,  pure  Naluic's  charms  to  ^rcet. 

Heaven  !  what  a  joyous  prospect  laughs  below  ; 

What  golden  orchards,  ^udens  fair  ami  sweet. 

And  ^^■avin^;  woe;  Is,  in  briglit  confusion  meet  I 

V  When;  leafy ^oves  in  mingled  foliage  gleam, 

The  cork  trees  spread  on  high  tlieir  rugged  arms ; 
The  hoary  fatli  rs  of  the  wood  they  seen, 
I*rotccting  tile  acacia's  bending  charms. 
The  tremliling  ash,  the  youthful  beech,  from  Iiarms. 

■*  The  walnut  there  expands  her  verdant  screen  ; 
Near  her  the  chestnut  rears  her  graceful  head  ; 
The  pensive  cypress  ilarkly  waves  between  ; 
And  lofty  fir,  on  mountain  summit  bred, 
Looks  down  on  the  pome;»ranatc  blushing  red. 


Nosi^a  Senhora  da  Penha. 


A   RIDF,  TO  C.r.nKr.-MOUSA,   IN   N()RTII-WF,ST1:R\   harbary. 
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"  Hark  tn  the  variwl  soiimN  which  gradual  itwcll, 
Huriio  uii  ihc  hretvc  ihoy  sudiIil-  the  listi'iiiiii;  ear ; 
'I'hu  jin;i-ili)VL',  iimiiiuiriii.;  in  llii:  luiicly  licll, 
TiiL*  yui!i  nf  iiuiiy  ;i  ftiimliiin,  ciM  .itnl  cle.ir, 
Ami  litll  of  climl)iii(j  ^oM  or  rovinj;  imili'li;i.'r  i 

"  While  niMrcr  slill  the  wilil  l)ee'<  f:iiry  horn 
C'oiitiiiu.il  rini^s  arot'.iul  my  ^;rccii  rctrc.it, 
As  hii.n  tlie  dewy  cups— at  eirly  morn    • 
Of  every  mountain  llower  th'  aromi  sweet 
She  ecaselcsi  culls  to  form  her  wii.'.T  treat. 

"  List  to  the  sun  lirisht  ocean's  distant  sound  ; 
Yonder  its  d.irk  Idle  wa'cs  gently  lave 
The  pebliled  shore,  wliich  fertile  plains  surround  ; 
Their  yellow  haive<t's  undulating  wave, 
And  call  the  reaper's  care  their  golden  stores  to  save. 

"  Hard  by  the  olive  and  the  purple  vine 

Their  min^jle  I  treasures  lavishly  liestow  ; 
Oh,  favoured  land  !  thus  c.irn,  and  oil,  and  wine, 
Alon^'  thy  happy  valleys  ever  How, 
And  bid  man's  ravished  heart  in  grateful  warmth  to  glow." 

Cintr.i  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  Cynthia,"  and  the 
rem.iins  of  a  'iin.ill  temple,  dedicateil  to  the  (pieen  of  heaven, 
h:is  l)i-cn  discovered  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  moluntain  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Seen  by  moonlight  the  effect  is  almost 


magical,  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  wa\ing  lolia;;L'  aliiiost 
bla<  k  by  this  liglit— witli  tlic  white  coiiiury  houses.  The 
shaded  lanes  also  are  full  of  glowworms,  and  liivllics  d.irt 
from  one  |ioint  to  another  like  meteors,  lly  day  the  viiv\s  aie 
charming;  one  m.iy  ride  through  roiky  defiles  overhung  «ilh 
cork  trees,  tli.in  whic  h  nothing  in  the  w.iy  of  tree  vegctalion  is 
much  finer.  .Sometimes  the  inouiu.iiii  sides  are  covered  with 
purple  heath  and  yellow  broom  mixed  with  ferns  and  t  recping 
ivy.  Ferns  grow  al.so  on  the  trunks  and  brant  lies  of  the  <ork 
tree,  forming  a  singular  effect  of  mingled  Hiliige.  Here  and 
there  are  open  p.it.lies  of  Kind,  serving  .is  p.isttire  for  cattle, 
and  occasionally  wild  ojieii  comnums,  where  a  great  variety  of 
heaths  bloom  in  the  miiLst  of  an  unilerwood  consisting  of 
myrtle  and  arbutus  trees. 

From  (^intra  to  Lisbon  the  distance  is  about  sixteen  miles. 
There  is  ^.  r.iilroad,  but  the  mojt  pleasant  mode  of  t onvcy.ince 
is  a  ho..se  or  mule.  After  pissing  St.  I'edio  the  roail  lies 
throug.i  the  pretty  village  of  Hemlica,  buried  in  or.mge  groves, 
gardens,  and  orchards,  and  near  it  is  the  once  celebrated 
Dominican  convent,  now  converted  into  a  manulacloiy.  The 
church,  however,  is  preserverl.  liefore  rea(  hiiig  Ueinlica,  and 
about  six  niiles  frdin  Lisbon,  is  the  royal  pala<  e  of  (^)iiel'tz 
— the  hanle  signifying  "  what  a  light  I " — a  favourite  residence 
of  mdny  kings,  and  surrounded  by  very  fine  gardens. 


^  /Li'c/e  to  Gcbcl-Monsa,  .>     North-JVestern  Barbary. 


By  trorey  bi.ackmore. 


I  HAD  frequently,  in  the  course  of  my  excursions  over  the 
Ro(  k  of  Gibraltar,  looked  across  the  blue  Waters  of  the  Straits  j 
to  the  African  coast,  where  the  much  loftier  southern  "  Pillar 
of  Hercules,"  the  modern  Oebel-Mousa,*  rears  its  cloud-capped 
summit  to  the  skies,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  its 
fastnesses,  the  more  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  veiled  in  a  kind 
of  mystery,  .as  I  could  not  hear  of  its  having  been  visited  (in 
recent  tiin.-s,  at  all  events)  by  any  of  my  countrymen,  liut,  in 
answer  to  all  imiuiries  that  I  made  on  the  subject,  I  was 
informed  that  the  district  of  Morocco  in  which  it  was  situated 
was  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  lawless  tribe  of  Moors,  among 
whom  it  was  far  from  safe  for  a  European  to  travel 

An  ojjportuiMty  of  gratifying  my  wish  occurred,  however, 
during  the  spring  of  last  year,  which  I  spent  in  Tangier, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  sketch  of  my  visit  to  the 

•  The  Gebel-Mousa— the  Mons  Abyla  of  the  ancients— is  situated  on  the 
north-western  co.ist  of  Barbary,  between  Tangier  and  Ceula.  Its  present 
Arabic  name  (signifying  the  mountain  of  Mousa)  is  derived  from  the 
surname  of  Mousa-ben-Nosair,  the  Moorish  viceroy  of  the  Caliph  Walid  I. 
In  conjunction  with  his  general,  and  afterwards  his  rival,  Tarik-ibn-Zeyad 
(who  has  bestowed  his  name  on  the  European  ''Pillar  of  Hercules'* — 
Gcbel-Tarik,  or  tiibraltar),  he  invaded  .Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  speedily  sulxlued  the  Visigoths,  and  introduced  E.^stern  civilisation 
and  refmement  into  the  country.  Being  disgraced  by  Soliman,  the  sue. 
cessor  of  Waliil,  he  m  led  his  d.ays  in  grief  and  misery  at  Mecca.  The 
Gebel-.Mousa  is  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  the  Sierra  Bullones,  and  to  the 
English  inhibitants  of  dibr.alt.ar  as  "Ape's  Hill,"  from  a  vulgar  supersti- 
tion that  there  exists  a  submarine  passage  from  this  hill  under  the  Straits, 
for  the  express  accommodation  of  the  tailless  quadrumana  who  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  sjcn  among  the  palmetto  bushes  with  which  the  summit  of  the 
"  Kock  "  is  covered. 


Gebel-Mousa,  and  a  subsequent  trip  to  Ceiita  and  Tctuan, 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Il.i.LsrkAriii) 
Travel.s. 

According  to  the  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  Morocco,  the  Moorish  government  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  any  liritish  subject  who  may 
choose  to  travel  far  from  the  walls  of  Tangier  unaccompanied 
by  a  Moorish  soldier;  but  .is  this  personage  is  usually  a  la/y, 
and  always  in  many  respects  a  most  objectionable  individual, 
for  he  would  probably  be  the  first  tuan  to  run  away  if  any  real 
danger  presented  itself,  and  as  he  demands  as  much  for  his 
services  as  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  any  three  ordinary  ser- 
vants, I  always  preferred,  in  the  course  of  my  excursions,  to  be 
accompantcil  by  one  or  two  trustworthy  native  guides,  rather 
than  employ  the  military  man  in  whose  company  European 
visitors  to  Morocco  usually  travel.  In  preparing  for  my  journey, 
I  therefore  obtained  the  services  of  a  good  attendant  to  look 
after  my  wants  and  those  of  my  mules,  and  a  guide  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  every  track  and  mountain  pass  in  the 
province.  The  former  I  secured  in  the  person  of  Selam 
Asdut,  a  Moor,  who  had  accompanied  me  in  previous 
expeditions  ;  and  as  a  guide  I  took  with  me  Abdulla,  a  young 
man  in  the  service  of  the  Caid  of  Angera,  the  district  in  whiih 
Gebel-Mousa  is  situated.  The  Caid  was  in  Tangier  at  the 
time,  and  furnished  me,  through  AbiluUa,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  people  of  his  village,  requesting  them  that  they  would 
attend  to  my  wants  while  I  was  among  them. 

I  deemed  it  a'lvisable  to  start  from  Tangier  as  early  as 
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possiblu  in  tlic  morninj,',  so  ili.u  I  ininlit  ai  lomiilisli  ilic  f,'HMkr 
part  of  llm  d.iy's  jiiiirnoy  l)i.fort'  ilio  Mm  li.ul  iiti.iiiu'd  liis  lull 
power;  and  :is  the  gates  of  the  city  are  often  imt  opened  till 
long  after  sunrise,  1  availed  niysell'  of  the  oiler  of  a  friend  lo 
sleep  in  a  house  sitiiale<l  oiit>ide  llie  walls.  I'roni  this  house 
I  Htartal  at  four  o'clock  in  the  innrniiij;  of  liie  2-|ili  March, 
1870  ;  I  ridiiij,'  a  small  Iml  strong  young  mule,  Selaui  following 
seated  on  the  hack  of  an  immense  bony  i  reauire  of  the  same 
raee,  between  a  couple  of  "  .S<  luvarees,"  the  palmelto-leaf 
panniers,  which  usually  ser\e  as  the  me.ms  of  carrying  goods  in 
north-western  llarb.iry.  In  these  li.iskels  were  packed  tea, 
coffee,  and  a  supply  of  su(  h  ,irti(les  as  it  w.is  necessary 
to   carry   with  me   in  a  country  where   there  would   be   nu 


medi.ilily  outside  the  south  gate  of  'I'.ingier,  and  m.iny  of  the 
<ounlr)  people  who  had  brought  in  their  lo.ids  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  h.ul  slept  for  the  night  in  iheir  small  i  amels' hair 
tents,  were  alre.idy  astir,  and  prep.iring  lor  the  business  of  the 
market  cl.iy.  Women  were  spreailing  before  them  their  stork 
of  sail,  bread,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  country  produci' ;  men  were 
opening  one  of  the  iihiiimi'ts,  the  underground  gr.uiaries  in 
wliii  h  gi.iiii  is  preserved  ;  and  ,1  l.irge  drove  of  c .uuels  was  just 
arriving  from  llie  interior,  l.uleu  widi  hides  for  shiimient  to 
some  hairopean  port. 

ri(  king  our  w.iy  (arefully,  lesi  during  the  dim  morning 
luiliglu  «e  should  ir.unple  upon  some  sleeper,  we  were  soon 
past  ihc  markei-pl.ice,  and  a  lew  minutes'  ride  alonj;  the  out- 
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chance  of  obtaining  more  than  the  bare  inmsiirics  of  life.  I 
found  Selam  to  be  a  good-tempered,  ac li\e,  and  hard-working 
fellow.  He  was  by  birth  a  native  of  the  Riff  |jrovince,»  but 
since  his  childhood  he  has  resided  in  'I'angier.  liy  my  side 
strode  along  Abdulla  the  guide,  a  tall,  handsome  young  man, 
clad  in  a  brown  "  gel.ib,"  or  burnous,  the  hood  of  which, 
thrown  b.ick  over  his  shoulders,  served  as  a  receptacle  for  such 
small  odds  and  ends  as  he  might  choose  to  carry  with  him. 
He  was  armed  with  the  long  ^^oorish  gun,  the  red  cloth  cover 
of  which,  twisted  turban-wise,  served  as  a  head-dress. 

>Ve  were  soon  passing  through  the  great  market-place  im- 

•  Tli'j  KilT  province  is  a  nimmtaininis  ilisliicl  on  tlic  nortlicrn  co.i.,t  cif 
Miiriicco,  sonic  lliirty  miles  in  wi'llli,  cxlcndinf;  from  the  Algori.in  frontier 
to  Tet.uin,  .1  distance  of  more  th.m  two  hunilrcil  miles.  It  is  peopleil  liv 
l.iwless  t.ibes  of  inoiint.iinecrs,  owniny  no  allcgi.ince  to  tlie  ."^iiltan,  nm\ 
appc.irin,'  to  live  cliiclly  by  plunder  and  piracy.  No  luiropcin  traveller 
has  ever  visited  the  district,  and  the  life  even  of  a  Moor  would  not  lie  safe 
among  this  barbarous  r.ice.  The  men  are  distin,;,'uislied  aniony  the  Moors 
for  their  strcnyih  and  courage,  and  the  women  for  their  virtue. 


side  of  the  crtitnbling  east  wa'l  and  the  old  Portuguese 
oittworks,  now  occai|)ied  as  the  Jewish  cemeter)-,  I'rotighl  ti:, 
to  the  wide  stretch  of  firm,  hard  .sand  which  surroitnds  the  liay 
of  Tangier.  The  sun  was  well  risen,  and  casting  a  rosy  tint 
over  (libraltar  and  the  distant  hills  of  SjKiin,  by  the  time  that 
we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Wad-el-Halk,  a  shallow  ri\er 
which  rtins  into  the  bay  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  'I'angier.  Near  its  niottth  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge 
by  which  it  was  cro.ssed  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  'I'he  centre  arch  alone  is  now  stnding  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  An  excellent  painting  of  this  bridge 
by  K.  W.  Cook,  K.A.,  w.is  cNhibited  sotiie  few  years  since  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Haifa  mile  further  along  the  sands  are  part  of  the  ruins  of 
'J'anja-li.aleea,  old  'J'angier.  said  to  be  the  Tiiii^is  of  the  Romans, 
one  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  giant  Ant;\;us,  the  discomfited 
opponent  of  Hercttles.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  large  wall  of 
great  thickness  and  upiuienily  of  great   strength,  but   ui)on 
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examination  proving  to  be  built  of  two  moderately  thick  walls, 
the  intervening  si)ace  being  filled  in  with  earth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  wall  are  the  massive  i)iers  of  a  large  gateway,  built  in 
alternate  courses  of  stone  and  tiles.  This  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  gateway  through  which  the  galleys  entered  the  arsenal. 
I  can  hardly  suppose  such  to  have  been  its  purpose,  as, 
although  the  river  has  certainly  shifted  its  course  and  become 
much  narrower  than  in  ancient  times,  there  seems  to  be  no 
appearance  whatever  of  there  having  been  a  watercourse 
through  this  gateway.  Indeed,  the  level  of  the  ground  (virgin 
soil)  mimediately  inside  the  gateway  is  far  too  high  to  admit 
of  such  a  sup[)osition.  The  sea  wall  in  one  place  has  been  re- 
jxiired  by  the  Moors,  and  defended  by  three  old  English  guns 
mounted  on  clumsy  wooden  carriages,  now  rapidly  falling  to 
pieces  from  decay. 

At  a  short  distance  i)ast  the  fort,  we  cross  the  river  by  a 
shallow  ford,  and  after  passing  some  salt  marshes,  strike  into  the 
hilly  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Tangier,  of  which  city 
we  obtain  occasional  distant  views  as  we  wintl  along  the 
mountain  passes  and  hill-sides,  now  gay  with  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  gum-cistus  end  the  many  flowering  shrubs  with  which 
they  are  covered.  By  eight  o'clock  I  reached  the  banks  of  a 
small  river,  the  Wad-Ilin,  where  I  intended  to  rest  myself  and 
my  animals.  The  river  is  situated  in  a  broad  \alley,  which  was 
verdant  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  barley,  liy  the  river 
banks  tall  oleanders  were  growing,  under  the  shade  of  which  I 
took  my  breakfast ;  and  then,  after  a  short  stroll,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  disturbed  hundreds  of  terrapins  basking  on  the 
stones  by  the  water-side,  who  quickly  .shuflled  off  into  the 
water  on  the  app.  :ach  of  a  footstep,  I  resumed  my  journey,  the 
route  being  now  across  some  rather  barren  and  rocky  hills,  till 
we  descended  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  n)outh  of  the  Wad- 
Alcazar,  by  the  right  bank  of  which  are  the  Very  extensive 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  It  was  some  time  ere  we  could 
discover  a  safe  ford,  and  after  <  tossing  I  had  not  much  time 
to  spare  for  the  examination  of  the  ruins.  They  appear  to 
be  those  of  a  Moorish  city,  built  upon  the  site,  and  with 
the  materials,  of  a  far  more  ancient  Roman  one.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  deserted  and  destroyed  for  centuries,  for 
from  among  the  ruins  large  olive,  fig,  and  cork  trees,  evidently 
of  great  age,  were  growing. 

The  scenery  of  the  road  now  <  hanged.  \Ve  were  passing 
along  land  well  cultivated  with  wheat  or  flax,  while  the  occa- 
sional sight  of  a  small  mud  cottage,  with  iis  palmetto-leaf  thatch, 
showed  that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Angera,  where  I  was  to  stop 
for  the  night,  was  in  sight.  Our  approach  to  the  village  was 
signalled  by  the  barking  of  a  legion  of  dogs,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  i)lace  was  astir  with  tnen,  armed  with  their  cUuiisy 
nint-and-steel  guns,  who  were  watching  the  alrival  of  the 
stranger  that  was  invading  their  solitudes.  Abdullah  went  for- 
ward in  order  to  deliver  the  message  of  the  friendly  Caid,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  Moor,  who 
sec-ied  to  be  a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  village 
during  the  absence  of  the  chief,  and  who  welcomed  hie  to  the 
'place,  leaving  his  house  at  my  <lis|)osal,  and  assuring  hie  that 
he  would  render  every  assistance  of  which  I  might  stand  in 
need;  and  under  his  guidance  .ve  entered  the  village,  which  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  low  mud  huts  roofed  with  palmetto 
leaves,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  aloes  and 
prickly   pears.      As  we  passed    these   huts  the   women   were 


peeping  through  the  small  doorways,  and  bobbing  their  heads 
in  as  soon  as  the  "  Nazarene"  took  a  sly  glance  in  return,  while 
all  the  small  shaven-headed  boys  followed  in  a  processioii  to 
the  house,  or  rather  hut,  which  1  was  to  occupy  for  the  night, 
and  which,  like  most  of  the  residences  in  the  village,  was  an 
oblong  erection  some  fourteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide, 
formed  of  walls  of  dried  clay  or  mud  to  the  height  of  about 
four  feet,  on  the  top  of  which  a  roof  of  ])almetto  leaf,  supported 
by  rafters  made  of  die  long  flower-stems  of  the  aloe,  was  ])laced. 
There  was  no  window,  and  the  only  aperture  by  which  any 
light  was  adinitted  was  the  small  doorway,  which  was  closetl  at 
uight-time  by  a  rough  wooden  door,  fastened  by  a  rude  and 
clumsy-looking,  but  no  duubt  very  secure,  wooden  lock.  The 
floor  was  the  bare  earth,  upon  which,  however,  a  few  rush  mats 
had  been  placed.  There  was  no  furniture  of  any  kind  wh.tever 
to  decorate  the  sole  apartment  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  having 
spread  a  carpet  which  I  had  brought  with  me  upon  the  ground, 
with  plates,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  in  preparation  for  my  dinner, 
the  place  looked  quite  habitable.  The  peasants  were  most 
pressing  in  their  attentions,  bringing  me  fowls,  eggs,  milk,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  eatables  which  their  village  aftorded; 
so  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  few  provisions  I  had 
brought  with  me,  I  was  soon  able  to  partake  of  a  substantial 
meal,  after  which  I  scrolled  out,  acconii)anied  by  a  Moor  of 
the  i)lace,  and  amused  myself  with  shooting  the  bee-eaters 
(J\/iTi>/is  n/'/'cis/iT)  which  were  fl)ing  in  flocks  overhead, 
and  apparently  congregating  after  the  manner  of  swallows, 
preparatory  to  their  northern  migration  across  the  Straits.  After 
securing  several  examples  of  these  gaily-coloured  and  elegant 
creatures,  together  with  specimens  of  tlie  Hoopoe  {Upiif'a 
fpo[<s),  and  several  other  small  birds,  I  returned  to  my  hut, 
intending  to  ascend  Ciebel-Mousa  on  the  following  day. 

At  nine  I  retired  to  my  rug  and  endeavoured  to  sleep,  but 
this  was  almost  nn  imiiossibility  to  one  whose  flesh  had  not 
been  hardened  against  the  attacks  of  the  insect  pests  to  which 
travellers  in  liarbary  must  submit,  and  I  was  wide  awake  at 
four  the  next  morning.  At  five  o'clock  we  bade  adieu  to 
the  good  people  of  Angeiu,  and  commenced  our  journey. 
For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  our  foad  lay  among  hills  of 
a  t  msiderable  elevation,  between  which  and  the  Gebel-Mousa 
was  a  broad  valley,  into  which  we  descended  by  a  rough 
winding  mule  track.  This  valley,  which  lies  to  the  soudi-west 
of  the  Gebel-Mousa  (on  which  side  only  the  ascent  is  prac- 
ticable), is  well  cultivated  with  wheat  and  flax,  and  is  watere<l 
by  several  small  streams,  the  rocky  banks  of  which  w^ere  luxuriant 
with  the  beautiful  maidenhair  fern  (Atliati/iim  (apillus-Venciis), 
At  one  point,  where  there  was  a  small  waterfall,  stood  a 
primitive-looking  mill,  the  simple  machinery  of  which  was  being 
superintended  by  the  most  diminutive  jolly  miller  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter,  a  small  boy  of  about  five  years 
olil.  At  u  .short  distance  fiirthc'r  on,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  we  came  to  'he  "  douar, "  or  homestead  of  a  farmer, 
who  was  to  accompany  us  to  the  top,  but  as  he  was  away  in 
the  fiehls,  and  had  to  be  sent  for,  we  halted,  and  breakfasted 
hmong  the  fuins  of  an  old  stone-built  village  which  had  formerly 
existed  on  the  sjiot. 

On  the  return  of  the  farmer  we  set  out  on  our  climbing 
expedition.  For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  able  to  ride, 
but  we  then  reached  a  wood,  wliere  we  left  .Mxlutlah  in  charge 
of  my  own  mule  and  those  of  Sehim  and  the  farmer.  The 
woo<l  was  composed  of  oak  trees,  growing  so  close  and  so 
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thickly  niattcil  together  with  brambles  aiitl  creepers  of  various 
kijiils  tliat  in  many  plaies  we  had  to  cut  a  way  with  our 
hunting  knives  before  we  could  pass  between  tliem.  The 
boughs  of  the  tree";  were  festooned  with  a  Hi  hen  of  great  length, 
which  fo"ms  an  article  of  sale  among  the  Moors,  who  employ 
it  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  cushions,  &:c.  The  ground  was 
carpeted  with  sweet-scented  purple  violets,  and  the  bird's-nest 
ouhis  was  not  uncommon  among  the  decaying  leaves.  I  can 
hardly  say  what  is  the  extent  of  this  wood ;  but  it  was  so  difficult 
to  make  our  way  through  it  that  it  was  a  long  time  ^ro  wc  were 
able  to  emerge  from  it,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of 
what  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  glacier,  lying  in  a  narrow  gorge 
between  two  spurs  of  the  mountain,  and  com|)osed  of  loose 
stones  which  had  been  carried  down  by  the  ice,  that,  in  its 
passage  downwards,  had  left  deep  grooves  in  the  rocks  at  each 
side.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  work  hence  to  the  summit  was 
a  hard  scramble  among  the  loose  stones  and  boulders.  The 
sky  had  been  overcast  when  we  started  in  the  morning,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  highest  jioint  of  the  Gebel-Mousa  we 
were  enveloped  in  a  thick,  damp  fog,  which  quite  prevented 
my  obtaining  such  a  ViCW  as  I  had  anticipated  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  I  remained  at  the  top  for 
nearly  an  hour,  hoping  that  the  clouds  might  clear  away,  and 
for  about  five  minutes  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see,  through 
a  break  in  the  clouds  to  the  eastward,  the  white  houses  and 
batteries  of  Ceuta  stretching  far  out  into  the  blue  waters  3,000 
feet  below. 

I  was  surprised  to  finil  at  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain 
a  small  building,  evidently  of  great  antiijuity.  The  farmer  who 
ai  com|)anied  me  informed  me  that  it  was  an  ancient  Mahom- 
medan  mosque  ;  but  I  am  inclined,  from  the  style  of  it.s  archi- 
tecture to  assign  it  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Mauritania;  or  if  used  for  devotional  purposes,  it  may  have 
been  occupied  by  some  anchorite  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
and  may  have  served  as  the  abode  of  some  saint  who,  like 
Simeon  Stylites,  chose  an  elevated  dwelling-place  in  order  tq 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  beneath  him. 

The  building  is  ([uadrangular  in  shape,  measuring  about 
sixteen  feet  by  eight  feet,  the  walls  being  built  of  stone,  with 
ciccahionpl  layers  of  hard  red  tiles,  the  roof  being  formed  of  a 
round  ari;h  of  masonrj'.  The  doorway,  which  is  situated  on 
the  north  side,  is  surmounted  by  a  lintel  of  a  single  slab  of 
stone.  Inside  the  building,  exactly  opposite  the  doorway,  js  a 
small  domed  niche,  which  may  have  served  as  the  shrine  of  a 
I'agan  divinity  or  a  Cliristian  saint.  Surrounding  this  small 
building  are  the  ruined  remains  of  two  lines  of  walls,  formed 
chiefly  of  rough  stones,  such  as  might  be  collected  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;  but  among  them  were  several  hewn  stones  of 
considerable  size.  Among  the  ruins  the  pretty  and  familiar 
fern  AspUniiiiH  Iruhomaiics  was  growing  most  profusely,  and  the  ! 
ground  was  covered  with  the  violet,  the  bee  orchis,  a  species  of 
aUiHcc,  several  kinds  of  narcissus,  and  many  wild  flowers  which 
I  failed  to  recognise.  Having  gathered  a  few  of  these,  and 
having  taken  a  sketch  of  the  building  I  have  described  as  a 
memento  of  my  visit  to  the  African  "  Pillar  of  Hercules,"  and 
finding  tliat  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  clouds  clearing  away 
to  afiord  me  the  e\tensi-.e  view  that  must  be  obtained  when 
the  weather  is  more  propitious,  I  commenced  the  descent,  and 
in  about  an  hour  -ve  lound  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood,  where  our  mules  awaited  us.  Having  mounted,  we  took 
leave  of  the  farmer  and  started  on  our  way  to  Ceuta,  the  road 


to  which  was  through  some  of  the  most  piduresque  and 
romantic  scenery  whii  h  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
witness.  I'or  some  miles  the  road  was  through  deep  defiles, 
and  ravines  watered  by  the  rapid  Wad-lrma,  the  banks  of  wliiih 
were  fringed  widi  luxuriant  belts  of  oi.ander  trees,  while  ever 
and  anon  we  jiassed  waterfalls  among  the  rocky  clefts  of  the 
hills,  whose  darkly-shadowed  recesses  were  relieved  by  the 
light  foliage  of  OsiiiuniUr  rcj^ahs,  Davnllui  caiujiiiinis,  Ptcris 
argiita,  and  other  beautifiil  ferns,  while  in  some  places  the  road 
lay  between  narrow  gorges  of  the  moimtains,  «hich  rose  a 
thousand  feet  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  and  whi(  h  were 
luxuriant  with  the  overhanging  boughs  of  cork,  myrtle,  and 
arbutus,  growing  amongst  the  rocks. 

Then  we  ascended  the  range  of  hills  lying  immediately  behind 
Ceuta,  of  whose  fortifications  stretching  out  to  seaward  we 
caught  occasional  glimpses,  for  some  hours  before  we  reached  the 
boundary  of  the  Moorish  territory. 

The  evening  gun  was  just  firing  when  I  entered  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  ("euta,  and  by  the  time  I  reac  hed  the 
door  of  the  Fonda  in  the  main  street,  to  which  I  had  been 
recommended,  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  golden  glow  behind  the 
Gebel-Mousa,  and  illuminating  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which 
stood  out  boldly  on  the  horizon  to  the  northward. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  and  .vent  for  a  morning 
walk  round  the  town.  It  is  without  any  exco[)tion  the  cleanest 
Spanish  city  I  have  ever  been  jn,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  it  is 
gay  .and  cheerful.  The  streets  present  a  great  peculiarity,  being 
all  paved  with  small  black,  white,  and  red  tessera:,  disposed  in 
various  devices.  The  main  street  is  |)lanted  with  young 
trees,  which  have  replaced  an  avenue  of  larger  ones  that 
were  cut  down  at  the  turn,  of  the  late  revolution  in  Spain, 
to  allow  of  guns  s'.veeping  the  street  in  case  of  an  outbrer.k 
of  the  convicts,  for  Ceuta  is  the  chief  penal  settlement  of 
Spain,  nearly  3,000  prisoners  being  in  the  convict  establish- 
ment at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  population  of  Ceuta  is,  ps  might  be  expected,  mainly 
composed  of  the  military  garrison  regiments,  among  which  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  regiment  of  /'ifiidn  .soldiers — 
a  fine,  st.alwart,  hardy  body  of  men,  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 
the  French  Zoiid-fs.  Their  wives  might  be  seen  in  the  market- 
place, dressed  in  gaily-coloured  clothes,  with  their  thick  black 
hair  ornamented  vvitii  festoons  of  shells  and  silver  coins,  and 
with  heavy  earrings,  and  necklaces  composed  of  French  silver 
five-franc  pieces  and  Moorish  coins.  These  women  bring  in 
large  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs  from  the 
neighbouring  country  to  the  market,  which  is  an  excellent, 
clean,  and  well-kept  one,  while  numbers  of  Moors  keep  the 
place  su|)])lied  with  partridges,  rabbits,  hare.s,  and  abimdancc 
of  feathered  game,  which  is  found  in  the  country  round 
about. 

The  chief  amusement  of  die  pl.ace,  both  for  the  military  and 
civilians,  appears  to  consist  in  the  excitement  afibrded  by  cock 
fights,  on  the  results  of  which  contests  large  sums  of  money  are 
daily  lost  and  won.  I  attended  one,  but  as  it  was  the  most  in- 
human and  the  n.i.stiest  exhibition  I  have  ever  seen,  I  will  refrain 
from  describing  it  here.  I  was  afterwards  taken  to  see  the 
fighting  cocks  owned  by  the  i>rincipal  jmiprietor  of  these 
creatures  in  C^uta.  Each  bird  was  well  housed  in  a  roomy 
cage,  and  treated  and  fed  with  the  greatest  method  and  care, 
but  though  their  owner,  in  Spanish  fashion,  wished  that  I  might 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  placed  the  whole  collection  of  birds 
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at  my  disposal,  I   liaj  no  ambition  to   become  possessed  of 
lliem,  an<l  jiolitely  declined  his  offer. 

I  spent  a  day  in  Ceuta,  and  the  succeeding  night  was  so 
roiigli  and  stormy  that   I   had  made  up  my  mind  to  a  longer 
stay  ;  but  towards  daybreak  the  rain  ceased,  and  I  determined 
to  ])roceed  on  my  journey  to  Tctuan.     At  morning  gun-fire  I  , 
was  at  the  gate  waiting  for  my  fire-amis,  which  had  been  sent  to  , 
the  governor's  house.     These  were  soon  brought  and  delivered  ; 
to  me  by  an  orderly,  and  all  being  ready,  I  started  wiUi  Selam. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  is  along  the  sea-shore,  and  over 
the  plain  on  which  the  battle  of  Castillejos  was  fought  ten 
years  ago.     I  then  struck  across  the  plain  of  Buzaghal,  by  the 


places  wc  had  some  difficulty  in  leading  our  mules  safely  over 
the  swani])y  ground,  which  is  rapidly  resuming  its  jiristine 
state  of  bog  and  marsh.  The  plain  of  Huzagh.al  passed,  we 
ascend  a  range  of  hills  of  600  or  Soo  feet  in  height,  which 
forms  a  bold  i)romonlory  rimning  into  the  sea,  and  known  as 
Cape  Negro. 

The  bushes  of  cistus,  myrtle,  dwarf  oak,  and  cork,  with 
which  these  rocky  hills  are  clothed,  form  a  splendid  cover  for 
great  quantities  of  wild  boar  and  jackals,  the  chase  of  which 
animals  forms  a  favourite  amusement  for  the  European  sports- 
men who  occasionally  visit  the  district.  From  the  top  of  these 
hills  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Tetuan — a  white  spot  on  the 


military  road  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  late 
war.  'I'hc  road  for  some  distance  passes  througli  rough  stony 
ground,  covered  with  scant  vegetation,  among  which  the 
curious  creeping  Arnica  tiwiitana  was  rendered  conspicuous  by 
its  white  blossoms.  To  this  barren  waste  succeeds  a  marsh  of 
some  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  running  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland.  This  .narsh  was  teeming  with  wild  fowl  of 
every  description,  and  would  form  a  fine  hunting  ground  for 
any  ornithologist  who  might  visit  this  part  of  Africa,  Though 
at  so  earlya  time  of  the  year,  brightly-coloured  butterflies  were 
hovering  over  the  luxuriant  herbage,  gorgeous  dragon-tlics  were 
fl.ishing  about  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  ground  was  altTf  with 
a  tiger-beetle  {Ckindella  fiwiuna)  abundant  during  the  spring- 
time in  Morocco.  This  military  road  (formed  only  ten  years 
ago)  is  .already  falling  into  unrepair.  Wooden  bridges  over 
the  streams  and  dykes  are  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  in  many 


slope  of  a  hill  some  seven  miles  away — the  broad,  flat  plain  of 
M.-irtecn  intei-ening,  and  the  Riff  mountains  rearing  their 
snow-<lad  heads  in  the  background.  In  descending  the  hill- 
side I  was  so  fortt  nate  as  to  shoot  a  fine  sjiecimcn  of  the  Roller 
{Corarids  giirniiii),  a  bird  I  had  never  before  met  with  in  a 
living  state.  The  plain  swarms  with  the  red-legged  Barbary 
partridge,  of  which  I  put  up  a  great  number ;  but  as  it 
was  just  their  breeding  time,  I  left  them  unmolested. 
When  half  way  across  the  plain  wc  met  the  servants  of 
the  Spanish  consul,  taking  bl.inkets,  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries  for  a  shipwrecked  party  whom  we  had  met  in 
the  morning. 

The  approach  to  Tetuan  from  the  north  is  through  a  lane 
bordered  by  deserted  gardens,  fornv^rly  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  the  finest  fniits;  but  during  the  war  all  the  trees  were 
felled,  and  the  slumps  only  of  the  olive,  peach,  almond,  apple, 
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pomegranate,    phini,   and    fig  trees   remain  to  point   out    tlie 
former  site  of  fruitful  orchards. 

It  was  half-i)ast  three  o'clock,  the  hour  of  Al-IIassar,  when 
I  readied  the  city;    and  as  I  passed  through   tlio  gates  the 


Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  ("muUry  people  were 
loading  their  mules  widi  tli  :  goods  they  had  purdia^ed  in  die 
city,  and  jjreparing  to  return  to  tlieir  homes.  Riff  men, 
di.stinguished  amonij  the  rest  of  the  crowd  liy  t'leir  bare  heads 
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MOUKlSn    WARRIOR. 


voice  of  the  Muezzin  from  the  gallery  of  cacli  minaret  was 
calling  the  Faithful  to  prayer,  and  proclaiming  the  luiity  of  the 
Almighty  and  the  holiness  of  his  prophet  Mohammed.  Inside 
the  gate  were  the  forges  of  the  blacksmidis,  and  it  was  some 
time  ere  my  little  cortc'ge  could  make  its  way  through  the 
narrow  street,  now  crowded  with  mules  and  asses  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  shod,  into  the  great  Sok  or  market-place. 


being  shaven  with  tlie  exception  of  a  single  long  lock  of  hair  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  nimiber  of  murderous  weapons  with  wliich 
they  were  armed,  were  carrying  about  jars  of  the  clearest 
honey  for  s.ale.  Water-sellers  attracted  attention  by  the 
tinkling  of  a  sm.all  bell  to  the  beverage  which  they  bore  in  a 
goat-skin  slung  over  their  shoulder.  Women,  their  features 
carefully  hidden  by  the  white  haikh  wiiich  covered  their  faces, 
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and  welling  hats  of  an  cnoinioiis  size  to  shield  their  heads 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  were  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  of  wares  by  ortLMinL;  the  last  lot  at  an  "alarming  sacrifice." 
Jewisii  auctioneers,  clad  in  long  blue  gaberdine  and  black  skull- 
cap, were  loudly  calling  out  the  highest  bid  they  had  received 
foi  the  coloured  cushion,  brass  tray,  or  other  article  which 
they  <  arried  wiili  tliem.  luerj-  one  gesticulated  energetically, 
everyone  sliouteil  at  the  top  of  his  or  her  voice,  and  every  one 
jostled  his  or  her  neighbour,  without  regard  to  any  rule  of  the 
road  or  stieet. 

Almost  the  wliole  of  one  side  of  the  market  s(iuare  is 
occupied  by  the  ne\vl\-erected  Spanish  consulate  and  church, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  beautifully  arranged  and  well-kept  garden. 
On  another  side  of  the  S(|uare  is  a  large  mosque,  and  the 
residence  of  the  lieutenant-go .ernor. 

My  destination  in  'I'etuan  was  the  posada  of  one  Solomon 
Nahoii,  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town,  which  (as 
is  Usual  in  Moorish  cities)  is  surrounded  with  walls,  within 
v.liicli  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  locked  from  sunset  to 
.sunrise,  the  Moorish  doorkeeper  being  an  ill-shapen  dwarf,  but 
a  merry  fellow,  the  living  counterpart  of  the  little  hunchback 
whose  dancing  so  delighted  the  tailor  of  Cashgar  in  the  Eastern 
story.  Indeed,  the  whole  i)lace  had  a  strange  Oriental 
appearance,  and  at  every  lurn  I  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
scenes,  incidents,  and  personages  rendered  fiiniiliar  to  me  by 
the  fre(iuent  perusal  in  my  boyhood  of  the  charming  tales  of 
the  Arabi.an  Nights,  and  a  ramble  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
a  Moorish  city  carries  one"s  imagination  back  to  the  "golden 
time  of  the  good  Haroun-al-Raschid." 

I  stayed  for  several  days  in  'I'etuan,  the  first  being  devoted 
to  a  stroll  about  the  city,  and  visits  to  the  shops  of  the  makers 
of  yellow  slipp'/rs,  embroiilered  cushions,  colourec}  reed  mats, 
swords  and  fire-arms,  and  the  many  manufactured  goods  for 
which  this  great  city  is  famous.  Each  street  is  for  the  niost 
part  occupied  by  die  projirietors  of  some  es|)ecial  article  of 
manufacture  or  commerce.  In  one  will  be  seen  "  nothing /■/// 
leather ; "  another  is  devoted  to  the  ni.anufacture  and  sale  of 
the  white  woollen  fabric  of  which  the  liaikh,  or  garment  of  the 
Moorish  women,  is  formed  ;  in  another  "  thrive  the  armourers," 
who  are  engaged  in  making  the  guns  which  are  the  indispens- 
able companion  of  every  Moor.  I  noticeil  some  of  these 
guns  of  great  length,  one  whiih  I  measured  being  six  feet 
nine  inclie-,  from  the  stock  to  the  muzzle. 

The  next  d.iy  I  rode  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Busfeka  at 
Marleen,  the  (jort  of  Tetuan,  a  distanre  of  some  four  miles 
from  the  town.  Here  is  situated  a  custom-house,  a  small  fi)rt 
mounting  h.df  a  do/en  rusty  old  cannon,  and  a  large  house 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  haiglish  consul,  whose  duties  are 
now  performed  by  the  consul  of  Spain.  Large  quantities  of 
the  fine  oranges  of  'I'etuan  were  being  shipped  in  feluccas, 
bound  for  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  ports. 

The  following  day  was  appropriated  to  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
orange  groves  whicl,  for  several  miles  adorn  the  banks  of 
the  river;  enchanting  spots,  of  whi(  h  no  descrijjtion  can  convey 
any  adequate  idea  to  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  orange 
tree  llourisliimr  in  a  state  of  Nature.  The  trees,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  w  •  laden  and  bowed  down  with  their  rich,  ripe, 
gohlen  fruil,  at  the  same  time  the  air  was  almost  overpower- 
ingly  perfuinecl  with  the  scented  white  blossoms,  while  the 
nioisl.  W(ll-watere<l  ground  under  foot  was  <  arpeted  with  violets, 
adiantum  ferns,  and  a  yellow  oxalis.     In  the  afternoon  I  paid 


a  visit  to  the  pacha  of  the  city,  who  took  me  over  his  garden, 
and  siiowed  me  several  of  the  ajiartments  of  his  residence. 
On  lea\ing,  the  guard  was  turned  out  in  my  honour,  and  a 
musical  performance  by  the  drum  and  fife  band  took  place. 
The  dress  of  the  native  infantry  is  somewhat  striking,  though  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
dirty  linen  drawers  and  the  cast-off,  worn-out,  buttonless  coat 
of  the  liritish.  .soldier,  no  attention  apparently  being  paid,  in  the 
selection  of  the  latter  garment,  to  the  ciuestion  whether  its 
previous  occu|)ier  belonged  to  the  87th  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers 
or  the  74th  Highland  Infantry,  the  numbers  of  various  British 
regiments  apiiearing  on  the  shoulders  of  these  Moslem  warriors. 

On  the  whole  I  was  much  gratified  by  my  visit  to  Tetuan. 
My  previous  ac(|uaintance  with  Moorish  life  had  been  confined 
to  Tangier  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  ])eople  have  such 
a  s(iualitl  and  jioverty-stricken  ajjpearance,  and  where  the  town 
itself  is  so  dirty  .and  ill-s;ivouretl  that,  were  it  not  for  its  lovely 
environs  and  its  exquisitely  delicious  climate,  life  would  hardly 
be  found  supportable  by  a  European.  In. Tetuan,  on  the 
contrary,  the  streets,  though  narrow  and  ill-paved,  are  clean  and 
well-kept,  and  the  people  give  one  the  idea  of  being  prosi)erous 
and  well-to-do. 

I  left  Tetuan  for  Tangier  on  the  ist  of  April,  starting  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  my  man  Selam.  The  land 
for  some  miles  round  the  city  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated, 
and  the  young  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  dra*  tinged  the 
hills  with  a  delightfid  verdure.  Then  succeeded  some  rocky 
mountainous  country,  rendered  notorious  three  years  ago  as  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  Aisa,  a  Moorish  brigand,  who  had 
sworn  the  vendetta  .against  the  Jews  of  Tetuan,  of  whom  he 
man.aged  to  slay  thirty-six  before  he  was  captured  and  executed. 

I  rested  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
the  Fondak,  or  half-way  house,  at  Ain-Jedeeda,  from  whence 
an  extensive  view  is  obtained  right  across  the  province  of 
Gharbeea  to  die  Atlantic,  in  the  vicinity  of  .Arz-ila,  the  hills  on 
each  side  forming  a  grand  framework  to  the  picture  ;  those  of 
the  right  hand  (east)  being  the  mountains  of  the  Angera  province, 
through  which  I  had  passed  a  few  days  before,  and  those  to 
the  left  (west)  being  the  ranges  of  the  Cjebel  Habib  and  Dar-a- 
Clow,  neither  of  any  great  height,  but  possessing  fine  bold 
outlines.  Among  other  birds  which  I  met  with  at  my  halting 
place  was  a  specimen  of  Lanius  merUuma/is,  a  very  prettily- 
marked  butcher  bird.  My  ride  from  Ain  Jedeeda  occupied 
.about  four  hours,  and  I  arrived  at  Tangier  in  the  evening. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  what  was  to  me  a  most 
pleasant  trip,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
country  lying  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  African 
continent.  Though  so  easily  accessible  (the  port  of  Tangier 
being  not  more  than  a  week's  journey  from  London,  and 
within  a  few  hour.s'  sail  from  (iibraltar),  Morocco,  being  out  of 
the  ordinary  track  of  the  tourist,  is  seldom  visited  and  com- 
[larativcly  unexplored.  The  country,  besides  being  of  extreme 
interest  to  l^uropeans  from  the  thoroughly  Oriental  appearance, 
dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  presents  a 
fresh  fiehl  for  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist,  the  geologist, 
or  the  anti(iuarian,  all  of  whom  could  not  fail  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  information.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  ex- 
tremely s.alubrious,  and  both  living  and  travelling  are  inexpen- 
sive. A  great  inducement  to  sportsmen  to  visit  this  district 
is  the  existence  of  immense  quantities  of  game. 

•  A  large  specie.*  of  millet  much  culllv.ited  in  Morocco. 
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The  Fycsh-watcy   Turtle  of  the  Aniazoiis. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  large  edible  turtle  of  the  Amazons  lie 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  river  system  which  fills  the 
equatorial  plains  of  South  America.  In  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  at  least  for  500  or  600  miles  from  the  mouth  upwards, 
where  the  stream,  three  to  seven  miles  broad,  Hows  rapidly 
down  a  broad  valley  hemmed  in  by  hilly  ranges,  the  turtle  is 
met  with  but  very  rarely.  When  met  with,  it  is  only  as  a 
straggler  from  the  ujjper  river,  and  it  does  not  deiiosit  its  eggs 
or  assemble  in  great  bodies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
great  cayman  (/acute  nignt),  the  nianr  .  ind  several  of  the 
larger  fresh-water  doljjhins.  All  the:  large  and  remarkable 
a(|uatic  animals  are  characteristic  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Amazons,  where  the  slower  current  and  the  countless  sluggish 
back  channels  and  chains  of  lakes  form  a  domain  well  fitted 
for  their  development.  'I'he  u])per  part  of  the  great  river  Hows 
through  a  nearly  level  plain,  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  and  400  miles  in  width  from  north  to  .south. 
It  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the  eastern  side,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Madeira  and  Rio  Negro,  and  to  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  Over  the  whole  district  the  land  is  covered 
with  a  dense,  impenetrable,  and  lofty  forest ;  the  slope  is  very 
gradual  and  slight  from  west  to  east,  and  still  more  slight  in  a 
transverse  direction  towards  the  main  river.  Owing  to  this, 
perhaps,  and  to  the  great  and  almost  constant  rainflill,  with 
diminished  evaporation,  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  exceedingly 
winding,  and  the  waters  collect  at  intervals  into  sheets  of  water, 
with  frequent  areas,  large  as  English  counties,  choked  up  with 
luxuriant  marsh  vegetation.  In  such  a  region,  lying  near  the 
equator,  with  a  high  and  uniform  temperature  (about  80" 
Fahr.),  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  at  the  abundance  of  large 
and  strange  forms  of  aquatic  life.  Of  these  the  most  useful  to 
man  is  the  large  edible  turtle. 

This  animal  is  of  a  tolerably  regular  oval  form,  ineasuring. 
when  full-grown,  about  three  feet  by  two.  Its  upper  or  dorsal 
shell  has  very  little  convexity,  and  its  legs  are  short ;  it  is, 
therefore,  unable  to  right  itself  when  by  force  or  .nccident  it  is 
tiirown  on  its  back.  The  h  .my  covering  of  its  shell  is  thin 
and  of  a  dull  blackish  hue,  and  altoirether  it  presents  a  very 
ditTerent  appearance  from  the  marine  turtle,  so  much  prized  by 
ow  c\iy  gastronomes,  and  so  often  exhibited  alive  in  the  windows 
of  the  chief  dininghouses  in  London.  Its  ilesh  is  white, 
tender,  and  good-ilavoured,  and  those  who  have  tried  both  give 
the  preference  to  the  Amazonic  turtle  for  richness  of  taste, 
although  in  the  wild  region,  where  alone  it  can  be  had,  the 
trial  has  to  be  made  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  all  those 
additions  afforded  by  the  spices,  butter,  variety  of  herbs,  and 
other  resources  of  a  livilised  ciiisim:  The  Indians  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Amazons  rely  upon  it  as  their  chief 
article  of  animal  food  throughout  the  year,  the  absence  of 
grass  land  in  the  whole  region  having  hitherto  prevented  the 
introduction,  or  at  least  the  increa.se  of  catde.  It  has,  however, 
other  uses  to  them  of  not  less  importance.  From  the  very  oily 
eggs  they  prepare  a  thick,  impure  oil,  or  liquid  butter,  which 
they  use  for  lamps  and  as  fat  to  fry  their  fish  and  bananas. 
This  is  an  article  of  exportation  from  the  district  of  the 
upper  river,  many  thousand   gallons,   contained   in  earthen- 


ware jars,  being  sent  to  the  civilised  settlements  on  the  lower 
river,  where  turtle  butter  is  much  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  skin  makes  a  useful  tough  leather  for  various  ])ur|)o.MS. 
.■\s  a  sui)ply  of  the  animal  is  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  dry 
se.ison,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  and  lakes  are  low,  the 
stores  of  turtle  have  to  be  ke|)t  in  the  vill.iges  in  little  ponds, 
which  each  householder  excavates  in  the  garden  at  the  re  ■  ■  of 
his  house.  The  turtle — called  by  the  inhabitants,  with  justice, 
"O  gado  do  Solimoens,"  i.e.,  the  (atlleof  the  .Soliuinens,  or 
Upper  Amazon — is  connectc<l,  therefore,  in  many  ways  with  the 
daily  life  and  habits  of  the  scattered  population  of  this  remote 
semi-aquatic  region.  Let  us  endeavour  to  follow  their  ])ro- 
ceedings  in  hunting  the  animal  and  i)reparing  oil  from  its  eggs. 

We  will  commence  with  the  be^'iniiing  of  the  dry  season 
— a  short  spell  of  time  in  this  watery  wilderness,  when  the 
( louds  no  longer  distil  their  daily  showers,  and  the  great  river 
ebbs  from  the  shores  of  the  village  [wrts  with  the  steadiness  of 
a  great  annual  tide. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  a  few  clear  bright  ilays  occur, 
after  seven  or  eight  months'  constant  rainy  weather.  'I'he 
villagers,  half-starved  by  the  long  scarcity  of  animal  food, 
arising  from  the  Hooded  state  of  the  coiuitry,  note  with  joy 
the  cessation  of  the  rise  of  the  waters,  which  had  penetrated 
by  a  thousand  creeks  and  ramifications  over  the  whole  land, 
cutting  oft"  communication  with  the  plantations,  and  enabling 
the  fish  and  turtle  to  scatter  themselves  over  too  wiile  an  area 
for  the  success  of  the  fishermen.  In  a  few  tlays  the  waters 
ebb ;  the  muddy  and  swampy  land  dries  up  ;  trees  blossom  in 
the  forest ;  and  swarms  of  migratory  birds  pass  over  to  new 
feeding  or  nestling  places.  Everybody  prepares  for  the  turtle 
harvest  which  will  soon  follow.  .As  a  general  rule,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  they  are  obtained 
by  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  the  first  <'are  of 
the  villagers  is  to  re-string  their  iiowcrful  bows,  and  pre[)are 
a  good  stock  of  arrows. 

The  bow  is  a  jjowerfiil  instrument  about  seven  feet  in 
length,  made  from  the  hard,  horny  wood  of  a  tree  called 
"  Pao  d'arco,"  a  lofty,  handsome  forest-tree,  of  the  L(giimirios<e 
or  pea  family.  The  only  tools  used  in  fashioning  it  are  a 
common  knife  and  the  incisor  tooth  of  a  large  rodent  animal 
(C<e/oi;enys  Paai),  the  latter  used  for  scraping  and  finishing. 
The  cord  is  made  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  plant  allied  to 
the  pine-api)le.  The  arrows  are  five  feet  in  length.  For  the 
shafts  the  wonderful  "arrow-grass"  of  the  borders  of  the 
.\mazons  supplies  a  ready  finished  material,  for  lightness  and 
strength  unsurpassable  by  the  resources  of  the  most  con- 
summate human  art.  The  grass  grows  in  large  patches  on 
swampy  shores,  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  part 
used  for  the  arrow  is  sinipl)'  the  flower  stem,  and  is  therefi)re 
free  from  knots.  The  feather  wings  of  the  arrow  are  secured 
by  neat  cotton  thread,  spun  by  the  women.  At  the  tip  an 
ingenious  loose  spear-head  has  been  contrived,  to  meet  the 
peculiar  reiiuirements  of  turtle  fishing.  'I'he  ])oint  is  made  of 
the  best  steel,  and  is  fixed  into  a  peg  of  hard  wood  ;  this  peg 
fits  into  the  hollow  at  the  tip  of  the  arrow,  and  a  fine  and  strong 
twine  connects  the  two,  the    twine,  some  twenty  fathoms  in 
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Icngtli,  being  neatly  wound  nnnul  the'  cnil  of  the   shaft.     l!y  main    river   of    the    Upper   Amazons,    and   the    creeks,    back 

this  arrangouient  liie  turtle,  wiiieli,  of  course,  cannot  be  killed  channels,  pools,  and  lakes  connected  with  it.     In  the  tributary 

by  an  arrow,  is   pierced   in  its  dorsal  shell  by  two  or  three  rivers  it  is  much  less  common  ;  and,  in  fact,  those  tributaries 

successive  arrows,  and  pulletl  up  to  the  surface  b)-  tlie  lines,  whicli  have   clear  or   ilark  waters,   unlike   the  main  stream, 
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after  it  has  dived  towaras  the  bottom  with  the  loosened  steel  '  which  has  turbid,  clayey  water,  arc  almost  destitute  of   this 
tips  adhering  to  its  shell.  valuable  animal.     The  settlements,  both   Indian  and  civilised, 

Well,  the  village  bla<:ksmiths,  who  alone  can  make  the  steel  however,  are  almost  all  situated  on  the  banks  of  clear  water 
l)oinis  ol  the  rei|uisite  shape  and  tem|]er,  are  very  busy  during  aflluents  and  hikes,  owing  U)  their  immunity  from  mosipiitoes, 
these  days.     The  men  get  out  their  old  fishing  nets  and  mend  i  and  conseiiuently  it  is  often  a  long  boat  voyage  to  reach  the 
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them ;   caulk  and  repair  their  canoes ;  and  as  soon  as  their  iminhabited    places    where    turtles    abound.      The   principal 

wives  can  prepare  a  supply  of  inandioca  meal,  i.    serve  as  channel  of  the  main  stream  has  an  average  breadth  of  about 

their  mainstay  in  the  way  of  vegetable  food,  they  are  off  to  the  three  miles,  but  this  channel  in  scarcely  any  jilace  constitutes 

unfrciiuented  jiarls  of  the  river.  '  the  wlinle  river.     Most  frequently  islands,  or  chains  of  islands, 

The   turtle  inhabits  almost  exclusively  the  waters  of  the  i  divide  it  into  two  or  more  broad  arms,  each  a  mile  or  two  m 
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width  ;  anil  lliuro  are  l)-si  Ics  inland  arms,  or  loops,  railed  in 
the  Indian  lanyiiagc  "  I'arana-niiris,''  or  "little  rivers,"  whidi 
leave  the  main  stream,  and  rejoin  it  again  lower  down.  Some 
of  these,  of  course,  arc  of  short  extent,  btit  several  are  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  and  themselves  lieiome  the  receptacles  of 
large  tributary  rivers.  In  all  these  branches  and  inland  arms, 
as  well  as  near  the  mouths  of  every  tributary  flowing  from 
nortli  or  south,  there  are  large  expansions  of  water,  some  only 
a  few  miles  in  area,  others  of  the  dimensions  of  lakes,  with 
blank  sea  horizons  in  jilace  of  the  oi)posite  shore.  The  lakes 
arise  from  the  slight  slope  of  land  on  either  side  towards  the 
central  channel  of  the  river.  The  main  --iver  has  generally  a 
powerful  current,  and  the  waves  rise  high  in  the  suddjn  sipialls 
which  are  liable  to  occur  at  all  seasons.  The  banks  present 
everywhere  the  most  inhospitable  appearance.  In  very  few 
places,  for  seven  hundred  miles,  is  there  a  spot  which  could 
be  fixed  upon  as  a  promising  site  for  a  town.  A  vertical 
( liff  of  clay  or  earth,  falling  in  masses,  with  all  the  superin- 
cumbent vegetation,  wherever  the  set  of  the  current  sweeps  in 
that  direction,  is  the  principal  feature  met  with.  In  the  flood 
season  (March  to  July)  the  waters  of  the  river  have  risen  about 
forty  feet  aliove  low  water ;  they  are  then  nearly  on  a  level 
with  all  the  less  elevated  parts  of  die  earthy  banks,  and  pour 
through  the  numerous  watercourses  and  depressions  into  the 
interior  of  the  land,  filling  the  halfdried  pools,  and  converting, 
in  some  places,  whole  districts  into  a  network  of  inland  waters. 
At  this  time  the  turtles  are  living  in  these  interior  pools, 
feeding  and  fattening  on  the  fruits  that  fall  from  the  trees.  As 
soon  as  the  first  signs  of  desiccation  appear  in  July,  they 
warily  escape  by  the  nearest  outlet  into  the  main  river.  At 
least  this  hap|)ens  to  all  those  with  whom  the  instinct  of 
pairing  is  operating.  The  others — the  very  old  and  the 
young  in  all  stages — remain  in  the  pools,  where,  cut  off  from 
escape  by  the  tlrying  up  of  the  channels  of  exit,  they  are 
found,  sometimes  crowded  together  in  dense  swarms  in  the 
diminished  water,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

The  first  excursions  of  the  villagers  are  ma<le  to  these 
inland  ))ools  ;  and  as  the  same  spots  are  not  e([ually  lavoured 
by  the  turtles  from  year  to  year,  it  is  necessary  first  to  explore 
the  forest,  and  find  out  the  best  jilaces.  Many  of  the  knowing 
ones  leave  the  village  slyly,  unknown  to  their  neighbours,  and 
return  in  a  few  days  with  a  boat-load  of  turtles,  keeping  the 
locality  of  their  successful  search  as  a  secret  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  price  of  a  moderate-sized  turtle,  in  the  times 
before  steamboat  navigation  and  increased  trade  raised  the 
prices  of  all  articles  of  food,  was-  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — 
not  very  dear  for  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  delic  ious  meat. 
Since  then  the  value  has  increased  to  about  two  dollars. 

The  situation  of  some  of  the  larger  jraols,  which  annually 
yield  a  greater  or  less  number  of  young  turtles,  is  more 
generally  known,  and  parties  of  the  townspeople  are  formed 
to  visit  them,  and  chase  the  animals  under  fiiir,  neighbourly 
conditions.  They  embark  at  the  villages  in  their  separate 
light  canoes,  glide  down  the  smooth  waters  of  the  tributary 
on  which  their  quiet  homes  are  situ.ited  into  the  turbulent 
main  river,  and,  after  one  or  two  long  days'  journey,  arrive  at 
the  fishing  grounds.  By  this  time  the  surface  of  the  Amazons 
has  sunk  some  twenty  feet  below  the  outlets  to  the  lakes ;  a 
convenient  s[)ot  has  therefore  to  be  sought  for  mooring  the 
canoes  and  farming  a  rough  encampment  on  the  river  bank. 
Here  riidj  shelter;,  are  rpiickly  erected,  by  fixing  stout  poles 


in  the  light  s(jil,  and  forming  a  roof  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
palm  trees,  ^\■hen  all  is  ready,  the  smallest  of  the  canoes 
are  hauled  up  the  steej)  bank,  a  road  is  <  Icared  with  cutlasses 
through  the  entangled  forest,  rollers  of  short  cut  poles  are  laid 
down,  and  the  canoes  run  over  the  ground  to  the  banks  of  the 
pool.  The  skilled  fishermen  then  embark,  one  in  each  skiff, 
with  an  Indian  or  boy  at  the  stern  to  steer.  Some  of  them 
erect  stages  in  tripod  form  in  the  shallow  waters  to  stand  upon; 
others  station  themselves  on  the  bank. 

The  situation  of  these  turtle  lakes  and  pools  is  wild  and 
])icturesque.  They  often  cover  many  acres,  and  ramify  into 
many  winding  nooks  and  harbours.  All  around  rises  the 
glorious,  infinitely-varied  tropical  forest ;  scattered  amid  the 
greenery  are  groups  of  palm  trees  of  many  ilifferent  forms — 
some  with  massive,  erect  columnar  stems,  others  with  light, 
gracefully-curving  shafts,  bearing  aloft  their  nodding  plumes 
of  foliage ;  in  the  rear  are  the  more  bidky,  rounded  forms 
of  forest  trees  of  the  most  diversified  foliage,  amid  which  the 
voices  of  parrots  and  toucans  are  heard,  or  troops  of  gambol- 
ling monkeys  seen  leaping  from  branch  to  branch ;  while  the 
wafer  frontage  presents  a  luxuriant  drajiery  of  climbing  plants, 
covering  the  face  of  the  nearest  trees,  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  upper  branches,  with  a  curtain  of  elegant  foliage,  or  hanging 
from  projecting  boughs  in  garlands  and  streamers.  Flowers 
are  rarely  seen  amid  the  uniform  bright  green  clothing ;  but 
here  and  there  a  brilliant  scarlet  passion  flower  attracts  the 
eye,  or  long  panicles  of  yellow  or  pink  flowers  of  climbing 
Combretiiaw  vary  the  monotony.  The  lower  bushes  near  the 
water  consist  of  wild  fruit  trees  of  the  guava  (Psidiiim)  or 
ing;i  (fiii;a,  fam.  Lt\£;iimiiii><iA  genera.  The  edges  of  the 
pools  seldom  show  the  bare  muddy  earth,  but  are  clothed 
with  a  tough,  spongy  growth  of  marsh  plants  ;  and  over  them 
stretch  the  fronds  of  gigantic  ferns,  which  grow  in  great 
profusion  on  the  ground  and  the  trunks  of  trees  everywhere 
in  these  humid  districts. 

The  skill  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  temper  of  their  steel- 
]iointed  arrows,  are  soon  put  to  the  test.  Although  the  calm 
surface  of  the  pools  at  first  shows  no  indication  of  animal 
lile,  signs  of  turtles  are  presently  seen  in  winding  lines  of 
disturbed  water ;  the  indications  are  followed  by  the  canoes 
in  various  directions,  the  steersmen  paddling  stealthily,  and 
all  voices  IuisIkmI.  Presently  the  snouts  of  the  animals  peer 
above  the  surlace,  when  they  rise  to  breathe  the  indispensable 
air  ;  the  convex  portion  of  the  shell  next  emerges ;  the  bow 
of  the  fisherman  is  bent,  and  an  arrow  is  quickly  seen 
quivering  in  the  bony  covering.  An  experienced  fisherman 
does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  at  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
(laces,  although  he  prefers  a  nearer  shot.  It  is  on  this  account 
they  erect  the  stages  in  the  middle  of  the  pool ;  for  the  wary 
animals  cannot  be  reached  so  closely  in  canoe  as  from  a  si)ot 
where  the  marksman  remains  stationary  and  motionless.  A 
long  shot,  however,  tests  their  skill ;  and  they  have  a  pride  on 
these  occasions,  at  the  commencement  of  a  field-day,  in  dis- 
]ilaying  their  ability.  The  arrow,  describing  a  parabolic  curve, 
has  to  be  elevated  ;  and  as  there  is  no  "  sight "  to  guide  the 
marksman,  the  nicety  with  which  he  calculates  the  distance 
and  the  degree  of  elevation  is  astonishing.  They  seldom 
miss ;  on  the  instant  that  one  arrow  has  told  a  second  is 
let  fly,  and  the  light  skiff  is  paddled  forward  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  The  concussion  loosens  the  arrow-points  ;  the 
shafts  remain  floating,   with   the  attached   cord   unreeling   at 
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a  great  rate,  as  lln;  wounded  animal  dives  alon;,'  tlie  liottoin. 
The  shafts  secured,  h.owever,  the  lishernian  l.ikes  his  time 
about  the  finishing  of  his  work  ;  he  gently  hauls  in  the  lines 
together,  the  animal  is  brought  up.  and  heli>lessly  laid  on  his 
back  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

All  the  party  are  thus  employed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  they  return  to  the  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Here  some  of  them  vary  the  d.iy's  sport  by  shooting 
fish  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as  represented  in  tlie  engraving. 
Kor  this  a  different  kind  of  weapon  is  necessary,  a  simple  steel 
point,  long  and  fine,  with  a  barb  at  the  base.  A  (juick  eye, 
and  some  practice  in  calculating  the  amoimt  of  refraction  in  the 
water,  are  reipiired  for  success  in  this  kind  of  fishing,  and  these 
very  few  Indians  or  half-castes  of  the  villages,  or  even  boys 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  arc  without.  At  sundown  the  hearty 
and  well-earned  meal  is  enjoyed,  and  then  smoking  and  rum- 
drniking  and  story-telling  are  kept  up  far  into  the  night.  The 
sport  is  continued  the  next  day,  but  not  with  so  much  success, 
as  the  turtles  become  more  wary  after  one  tlay's  persecution. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  impossible  to  get  near  an  animal  at 
all,  and  then  netting  is  tried  with  a  long  stout  drag  net.  To 
work  with  this  all  must  get  into  the  water,  and  as  tliese  pools 
abound  with  alligators,  leeches,  and  spiteful  biting  fishes,  it  is 
a  mode  of  fishing  not  much  resorted  to. 

As  the  dry  season  progresses  the  declining  river  Lays  bare 
the  extensive  sand-banks  whiih  form  in  traniiuil  waters  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  islands,  and  on  which  the  turtle 
annually  deposits  its  eggs.  Some  of  these  banks  are  many 
miles  in  length  by  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  and  form  gently 
undulating  surfaces,  with  their  highest  p.irts  lying  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  when  at  its  lowest 
point.  They  vary  in  the  fineness  of  the  sand  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  as  the  turtles  choose  only  the  finest,  the  number 
of  favourite  banks  is  somevvhat  limited.  The  principal  sand- 
banks, or  "  prayas  "  as  they  are  called,  lie  between  Coary  and 
Tabatinga  on  the  Upper  Amazons,  the  best  of  all  being  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Juru.i  and  Jutahi,  in  the  wildest  and 
most  thinly  inhabited  part  of  the  whole  of  this  interior  region. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  turtles  will  lay  only  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  banks,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
water — a  marvellous  case  of  instinctive  foresight,  for  it  is  by 
this  only  that  they  .secure  a  good  chance  of  the  eggs  hatching 
before  the  flood  season  (commencing  in  November)  might 
inundate  the  nests  and  destroy  the  progeny  of  the  year. 

The  mother  turtles,  having  escaped  from  the  inland  pools, 
congregate  in  the  tranquil  waters  and  bajts  near  the  sand-banks, 
and  watch  their  opportunity  of  crawling  on  to  the  sands  in 
safety.  But  they  are  so  timorous  that  the  jjassage  of  a  few 
canoes  in  these  parts  at  this  juncture  would  infallibly  drive 
them  away  to  other  remote  places  ;  the  villagers,  therefore, 
every  year  elect  one  of  their  nuitiber  as  head  man  or  governor 
of  each  "  praya,"  who  establishes  guards  near  the  bank,  and 
punishes  any  trespasser  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  If,  not 
withstanding  all  precautions,  the  animals  are  scared  away,  and 
can  find  no  other  suitable  sand-bank,  they  deposit  their  eggs  at 
random  along  the  muddy  shores  of  the  river,  and  the  product 
of  the  season  is  lost.  A  steamer  passing  over  the  spot  at  this 
time  would  ruin  the  turtle  season  ;  but  the  tranipiil  waters 
in  which  they  congregate  fortunately  lie  out  of  the  main  track 
of  river  navigation.  The  guards  appointed  by  the  head  men 
proceetl  to  their  posts  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  establish 


themselves  (|uielly  in  a  sheltered  (orner  of  the  bank  near  the 
forest  that  covers  the  island,  erec  ting  a  nidj  obsL-rvatory  on 
some  tall  tree  reached  by  a  l.iddcr  m.ide  of  bush  ropes.  Kroin 
this  they  watch  the  progress  made  in  ovi-dei)usiting,  anel  re|Jort 
to  the  authorities  in  the  villages. 

The  turtles  choose  a  clear  calm  night  about  the  end  of 
Se|)tember,  and,  all  being  favourable,  clamber  out  of  tin; 
water  by  countless  thousands.  The  clean  white  sand  swarms 
with  their  black  coats  of  mail,  a  sight  best  seen  at  sunrise, 
when,  their  task  being  accomplished,  they  all  hiiriy  back  to 
the  water.  Crawling  for  about  half  a  mile  they  commen(  e 
excavating  holes  in  the  sand,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet.  The  first  comer  for  each  hole  goes  the  deepest,  and 
lavs  her  eggs,  about  i  20  in  number,  and  lighdy  covers  them 
over  with  sand  ;  another  succeeds  in  the  same  hole,  and  then 
another,  rarely  more  than  three  in  e.ich  hole.  The  holes  lie 
pretty  close  together,  anil  when  the  whole  work  is  done  large 
patches  of  disturbed  sand  are  seen  on  the  bank,  each  of  an 
acre  or  two  in  extent,  marking  the  site  of  the  deposit.  Three 
or  four  nights  suffice  to  complete  the  whole  work.  The 
guards  then  despatch  one  of  their  number  to  the  village  to 
report,  and  the  governor  of  the  "  praya ''  thereupon  ])osts 
notices  on  the  church  door,  appointing  all  the  villagers  to 
meet  at  the  bank  on  a  certain  day  to  excavate  the  eggs 
simultaneously. 

The  event  is  regarded  as  an  annual  holiday  by  the  vil- 
lagers. The  men  take  their  whole  families,  including  their 
household  pets— tame  monkeys,  parrots,  tortoises,  and  so 
forth  —and  embark  in  the  great  family  canoe,  which  is  some- 
times a  commodious  vessel  of  eight  or  ten  tons,  furnished 
with  two  masts,  and  called  a  "Cuberta."  Families  of  Indians, 
civilised  and  wild,  take  i)art  in  the  harvest.  It  is  the  mid- 
summer of  the  year.  The  sun  shines  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
a  gentle  cool  breeze  blows  from  morning  to  night,  tempering 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  vertical  sun.  It  is  the  season  of  plenty, 
of  frolic,  love,  and  courtship,  leaving  its  trace  in  numerous 
weddings  which  come  off  in  the  village  between  the  end  of 
the  turtle  harvest  and  Christmas.  The  young  men  take  their 
fiildles,  flutes,  and  guitars,  and  the  cabins  of  the  canoes  are 
well  stored  with  Ms/iat^a,  or  cane-brandy,  to  stimulate  the 
enjoyment  of  the  time. 

On  the  day  fixed,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  all  the 
people  being  ready  with  their  wooden  paddles,  to  be  used  as 
spades,  the  beating  of  drums  gives  the  signal  for  the  work  to 
commence,  and  several  hundred  brawny  arms  are  soon  at 
work,  wielding  the  spades,  arfd  showering  the  sand  all  around. 
The  eggs  are  turned  out  by  myriads.  They  are  rather  larger 
than  a  hen's,  much  rounder,  and  about  twice  as  heavy ;  the 
skins  are  flexible  and  leathery,  but  perfectly  white.  Each 
family  keeps  its  heap  apart.  At  five  in  the  evening  the  signal 
beats  for  the  cessation  of  the  work.  It  is  resumed  again  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  until  the  whole  sand-bank  is 
thought  to  be  exhausted.  A  large  "  praya,"  however,  is  never 
exhausted  of  its  eggs ;  this  is  proved  by  passing  canoes  in 
November,  just  before  the  rising  of  the  waters,  finding  hun- 
dreds of  young  recently-hatched  turtles  crawling  down  to  the 
water. 

The  excavation  finished,  the  preparation  of  the  oil  com- 
mences. The  eggs  are  thrown  into  an  inverted  canoe  and 
mashed  with  wooden  prongs.  Sometimes  this  process  is  not 
thought  quick  enough,  and  naked  children  jump  in  and  crush 
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the  dirty  mass  with  their  fuct,  making  a  pretty  figure  of  them- 
selves with  tiic  yolk  licsiJUttercil  all  over  them.  The  buttery 
contents  arc  then  left  for  a  il.iy  or  two  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  brings  all  the  oil  to  the  surface,  'i'his  is  after- 
wards skimmed  off  by  means  of  ladles  made  u{  large  clam  shells 
tied  to  the  end  of  long  rods.  Meantime  fires  are  lit,  and  the 
huge  family  cauldrons  slung  over  them,  into  which  the  oil  is 
poured  to  be  purified.  This  being  at  length  completed,  the 
neat  produce  is  stored  in  earthen  jars,  or  in  hollowed  logs  of 
wood,  for  conveyance  to  the  village. 

The  whole  affair  lasts,  on  a  first-class  sand-b.ink — "  praya 
real,"  or  royal  jiraya — about  a  fortnight.     The  place  resembles  , 


period  of  lowest  water  is  reached  about  the  end  of  September  j 
and  although  there  is  a  sjiell  of  rain  and  rising  water  in  No- 
vember, the  sand-banks  are  not  laid  under  water  again  before 
March.  Sometimes,  however,  the  dry  season  is  a  failure ; 
freijuent  rains  fall,  and  the  river  reaches  a  low  point  only  in 
October,  to  rise  again  in  half  Hood  in  Novendier.  ]f  the 
turtles  did  not  choose  the  highest  parts  of  the  highest  banks  to 
dejiosit,  they  would  probably  become  almost  extinct  in  a  few 
generations  from  natural  causes.  This  habit,  however,  entails 
the  great  inconvenience  of  a  long  journey  from  tlie  water 
to  reach  the  [ilace  of  their  deposit,  a  journey  evidently  jiainful 
to  such  heavy  ai|uaiii:  creatures,  with  clumsy,  short,  webbed 
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a  rude  vill.ige  wake  or  fair.  Lines  of  tents  and  encampments, 
with  all  the  paraiihernalia  of  a  household,  stretch  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  a  long  distance,  and  canoes  of  all  des- 
criptions, from  the  light  open  skiff  of  the  fisherman  to  the 
schooner  of  the  down-river  trader,  arc  anchored  or  moored  near 
the  shore.  .At  night  the  glimmering  fires  light  up  the  great 
solitude  of  river  and  forest,  and  laughter  and  the  tingling  of 
t'io/as  are  heard  as  accompaniment  to  the  hoarse  snort  of 
caymen  and  other  aquatic  nujnsters,  or  the  deep  "hough  "  of 
the  jaguar  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  jioorer  classes  sell  ' 
their  oil  at  once  to  the  trailers,  and  many  spend  the  proceeds 
in  jollification  before  the  fortnight  is  over. 

The  period  of  the  deposit  of  turtle's  eggs  varies  according 
to  the  season  ;  for  the  seasons  vary  in  the  tropics  almost  as 
much  as  they  do  in  our  own  uncertain  climate.     Norm.illy,  the 


feet.  Four  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  river,  the  dry  season 
falls  a  full  fortnight  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ega 
and  Coary,  and  the  turtles  deposit  their  eggs  accordingly 

The  eggs  laid  about  the  end  of  September  are  hatched 
between  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  those  lying  deepest 
in  the  holes  being  of  course  the  latest.  Immediately  the 
young  turtle,  born  with  its  breast  and  back-plates  of  tolerable 
solidity,  escapes  from  the  egg,  it  bites  its  way  through  the 
superincumbent  sand,  and  makes  its  way  straight  for  the  water. 
Many  hundreds  arc  devoured  before  they  reach  it  by  vultures 
and  after  they  are  in  the  water  by  alligators.  Nevertheless, 
sufficient  escape  to  keep  up  an  enormous  jiopulation  of  turdes 
in  these  waters.  It  is  calculated,  from  the  number  of  eggs 
annually  collected  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  that  the  progeny 
of  at  least  400,000  turtles  is  destroyed  by  this  means  alone. 
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The  Mitsk  Ox  and  the  JVolvey'ine — ci   Geoij^faphicaf   ParaUel. 
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Man,  the  musk  ox,  aiul  the  wolverine  luive  been  great 
travellers,  ami  have  maintained  a  curious  relation  to  each 
other  under  very  different  geographical  conditions.  The 
peculiarities  of  liie  race  now  hunting  these  animals  are 
almost  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the 


carnivora  that  walk  with  tlieir  feet  raised  from  the  ground 
and  on  their  toes.  lUit  aithougli  the  glutton  has  siu  h  teeth, 
it  does  not  walk  on  tiptoe,  hut  puts  the  heel  down,  and  has  a 
splay  foot  like  a  bear. 

The  anatomical  characters  are  therefore,  so  far  as  those  dog- 
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zoological  characteristics  of  the  arctic  musk  ox  and  of  the  matic  restrictors  of  Nature,  the  dassificatory  zoologists,  are 
glutton  or  wolverine  are  to  ordinary  cattle  and  carnivora.  concerned,  very  abnormal.  It  has  no  comfortable  jilace  in  a 
The  three  commonly  associated  living  forms  are,  in  fact,  very  classification,  and,  like  the  ovibos,  it  has  been  called  by  a  variety 
anomalous,  and 
although  they 
are  never  seen 
together  out  of 
a  limited  siiace 
in  the  arctic  re- 
gions of  North 
America,  they 
formerly  en- 
joyed more 
southern  climes 
and  lived  on 
other  conti- 
nents. An  I'ls- 
(luimaux,  with 
his  social  and 
economical  pe- 
culiarities and 
habits,  and  with 
his  racial  jjhysi- 
cal  characteris- 
tics, is  a  very 
ditTerent  man 
to  those  of  the 
nations  inhabit- 
ing temperate 
climates.  The 
ethnologist  se- 
parates him 
psychologically,    and    to    a    certain     extent    by    his    physical 
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of  scientific 
names.  Some- 
times a  bear, 
now  fixed  be- 
tween badgers 
and  ratels,  and 
often  consid- 
ered to  be  a  cat 
with  a  dog-like 
look  by  those 
who  only  ex- 
amined tlie 
head,  or  a  bear 
with  a  longish 
tail  by  those 
who  studied  the 
extrefliities,  the 
glutton  has 
been  a  natural 
history  puzzle, 
and,  like  many 
apparently  in- 
congruous 
beasts,  has  had 
a  vast  amount 
of  scandal  and 
slander  to  suffer 
from  the  book 
maker. 


structure,  from  liis  fellow-men  ;  and  the  prehistoric  student 
admits  him  into  tlie  list  of  the  doubtful  peo[)les  which  domi- 
nated in  the  west  of  Europe  when  palaeolithic  weapons  were 
carried  by  the  early  hunters. 

A  musk  ox  was  formerly  a  zoological  puzzle,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  comparative  anatomist  were  at  last  over- 
come in  its  case  by  the  assumption  of  a  name,  which 
recognises  the  anomalous  nature  of  this  old  unwilling  com- 
panion of  man.  So  many  sheepish  peculiarities  are  combined 
in  the  musk  o.\  with  those  characteristic  of  oxen,  that  after  it 
had  been  alternately  termed  musk  sheep  and  musk  ox,  and 
occasionally  called  a  buffalo,  a  wise  naturalist  satisfied  his 
colleagues  by  giving  the  beast  the  name  of  ovibos  (sheep-ox), 
it  is  clear  that  the  wolverine  or  glutton  is  ccjually  unmanage- 
able by  the  dassificatory  zoologists.  It  has  a  head  shaped 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  teeth  resembling  to  a  great 
extent  those  of  cats,  lions,  tigers,  and  dogs,  which  are  the 


In  spite  of  their  anomalies,  the  Esquimaux,  the  ovibos, 
and  the  gulo  or  glutton,  have  outlived  many  species  of 
animals — have  lasted  out  the  ages  of  the  prehistoric  and 
the  savagery  of  the  historic  and  Christian  eras,  and  have 
witnessed  vast  alterations  in  the  geography  and  climate  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have  had  curious  beasts 
living  with  them  in  their  long  history ;  and,  indeed,  what 
can  be  more  "against  Nature"  than  the  association,  in  one 
fauna,  of  the  race  of  men,  the  sheep-ox,  and  the  dog-like 
bear,  and  ele])hants,  hippopotami,  rhinocerides,  lions,  and 
zebus  ?  This  was  the  jumble  of  animals  amongst  which  the 
early  hunters  chased  the  reindeer  on  the  area  of  present 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium,  and  which  acconi])anied 
the  first  evidences  of  ovibos  and  gulo.  The  great  mammoth 
has  died  out ;  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros  lives  no  longer ; 
the  Esiiuimaux  love  the  ice-bound  coast ;  ovibos  has  fought 
hard  for  life,  and  hat  eft  its  bones  in  many  an  old  river  silt 
in  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  at  last  it  is  hemmed  in,  and  occupies 
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a  small  clli|)tic\il  area  in  the  far  north  of  the  New  World. 
Giilo  has  siiUinittL'il  to  much  the  same  fate,  but  has  a  wider 
range ;  nevertheless,  to  keep  u])  its  dislike  to  conventional 
natural  history,  it  often  goes  far  north  in  miil-winter,  where 
the  cold  is  terrific,  and  then  it  rejoi<es  in  a  black  ( oat. 

Ovibos  was  fust  noti<  ed  when  the  I'reucli  sctlled  in  the 
Canadas,  and  wandereil  to  the  north  in  their  hunting  parlies. 
Jeremie  notices  this  animal  in  Charlevoix's  "  Nouvelle 
France,'  and  the  discovery  was  substantiated  by  one  Dobbs, 
about  whose  nationality  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Then 
Pallas,  in  1772,  found  fossil  bones  within  the  arctic  circle, 
but  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  which  he  correctly  attributeil  to 
the  musk  ox  ;  and  subse(|uently,  in  1809,  other  portions  of 
fossil  skeletons  were  found  further  north,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yana,  between  Lena  and  Irili^irska.  Richardson  discovered 
more  fossils  in  Es(  hsiholt/.  Ii.iy — that  vast  cemetery  of  m.im- 
moths,  where,  in  the  short  summer,  the  stench  of  the  cliff  is 
smelt,  and  is  due  to  the  incomplete  decomposition  of  the 
members  of  species  long  since  extinct.  But  no  living  ovibos 
has  been  seen  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  recent  skeleton 
of  an  old  musk  bull  was  found  on  Melville  Island  when  I'arry 
exhumed  in  that  far  north  coal,  plants,  and  icthyosaurians, 
from  the  sub-rock  ;  anil  Ross,  in  his  magnetic  pole  expedition, 
when  entering  his  long  and  patiently  borne  captivity,  came 
across  traces  of  ovibos,  which,  with  gulo,  now  and  then  en- 
livened those  tenilile  years  in  the  (julf  of  lioolhia.  What 
can  be  more  different  than  the  scenes  of  the  early  days  of 
ovibos,  gulo,  and  their  hunters,  and  those  witnessed  by  Ross 
in  Felix  and  Victoria  harbours  ;  between  the  assemblages  of 
the  animals,  the  tem|)LTature,  and  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  ?  Vet  there  may  have  been  some  things  in 
common. 

One  of  Ross's  most  interesting  investigations  referred  to 
the  stationary  condition  of  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  arctic  fauna 
in  the  district  around  Felix  harbour  (latitude,  70°  north,  longi- 
tude, 92"  west),  and  he  proved  tliat  ovibos,  gulo,  and  other 
animals,  remained,  and  did  not  invariably  emigrate  south- 
wards during  mid-winter.  On  December  30,  1829,  the  cold 
being  great,  and  the  thermometer  indicating  37"  below  freez- 
ing point,  the  footsteps  of  a  wolf  travelling  northwards  were 
seen  in  the  snow  near  Felix  harbour;  and  early  in  January, 
i8jo,  the  cold  being  as  intense  as  ever,  the  Innuit  came  into 
the  neighbourhood  with  the  skins  of  recently  slain  gluttons, 
and  they  reported  having  seen  musk  oxen  on  the  hills  to  the 
south-west.  This  January  was  a  very  cold  month,  and  the 
first  part  of  it  had  a  tenijjerature  of  50°  below  freezing-point, 
the  middle  of  40",  and  the  end  of  28"  below  freezing,  yet 
gluttons  and  hares  were  seen  and  killed,  and  also  foxes,  ptar- 
migan, willow  partridges,  and  seals. 

In  .\pril  wolves,  reindeer,  and  other  deer  were  seen  in 
abundance,  and  on  the  27th  Commander  Ross  started  to 
examine  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Felix  harbour,  having 
already  bought  musk  ox  beef,  or  nuitton,  of  the  Esquimaux. 
In  latitude  70"  25  he  began  to  prepare  his  instruments,  in 
order  to  complete  the  necessary  observations,  after  a  tem- 
pestuous night  in  a  snow  hut,  having  walked  all  the  clay 
before  in  a  high  wind  with  drifting  snow.  He  writes  :  "  It 
was  not  very  wonderful  that  the  sight  of  the  instruments 
revived  in  the  mind  of  the  guide  the  belief  in  our  powers  of 
conjuration  ;  and,  as  the  idea  of  eating  is  ever  predominant  in 
the  mind  of  an .  Esijuimau.x,    while    hunting   and  fishing  are 


almost  the  only  occupations  of  their  lives,  his  in(|uiries  took 
this  very  natural  turn.  .Should  we  fuid  any  musk  oxen  by 
means  of  this  inexplic.dile  brasswork,  or  see  them  among  the 
hills  while  looking  so  hiteiisely  through  these  tubes  and 
glasses  ?  In  fu  t,  we  were  in  the  p.irts  frciiuenled  by  these 
animals;  and  it  was  a  very  natural  coiulusiou  that  we  had 
come  thus  far  and  taken  all  this  trouble  for  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  ])urposes— a  dinner  or  a  feast." 

"  I  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  passing  for  a  conjuror. 
We  had  found  ourselves  in  a  sulhcicnlly  awkward  predicament 
already  in  conseipience  of  this,  to  us,  unen<  iable  reiiutation ;  and 
I,  therefore,  declared  my  total  ignorance  of  all  musk  oxen  and 
their  ways."  ..."  In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  sharp  eyes 
observed  the  tracks  of  several  of  those  animals  on  the  fa<:e  of 
a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  our  road  lay.  On  examining 
them,  he  found  that  the  animals  had  passed  many  days  before  ; 
but,  making  a  further  search,  he  soon  found  traces  of  two 
which  he  asserted  to  have  been  at  this  s|)ot  on  this  very 
evening.  We  therefore  went  back  to  the  sledges,  and,  after 
.selecting  a  s|)ot  to  buihl  a  hut,  and  leaving  the  work  to  be 
executed  by  a  boy,  he  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  set  off; 
leading  two  of  his  dogs  in  couples,  and  desiring  me  to  follow 
with  my  gun  and  favourite  dog.  The  dogs  went  oflf  at  full 
speed,  and  we  went  on  laboriously  enough  tor  two  hours,  over 
a  very  rugged  country,  and  through  deep  snow;  wlien,  linding 
that  the  footsteps  of  the  dogs  no  longer  followed  that  of  the 
oxen,  he  conchuled  that  they  had  got  up  witli  the  animals, 
and  were  i)robably  holding  one  or  both  of  them  at  bay.  We 
soon  founil  this  to  be  the  fact,  on  turnuig  the  angle  of  the  hill, 
when  the  sight  of  a  fine  ox  at  bay  bclore  the  three  dogs  cureil 
our  fatigue  in  an  instant,  and  we  went  off  ourselves  at  full 
spi.e  1  to  the  rescue.  I'oo-yet-tah  however  kept  the  lead,  and 
wav  in  i!  e  act  of  discharging  his  second  arrow  when  I  came 
U)i.  \N  I.  saw  that  it  had  struck  one  rib,  since  it  fell  out 
W'.iioul  even  diverting  the  attention  of  the  animal  from  the 
i  r^,^  which  continued  barking  anil  dodging  round  it,  seizing 
It  liy  the  heels  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  or  when  it 
turned  to  escape,  and  then  retreating  as  it  faced  them.  In 
the  meantime  it  was  trembling  with  rage,  and  labouring  to 
reach  its  active  assailants,  but  unable  to  touch  them,  expe- 
rienced as  they  were  in  this  service.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
my  companion's  weairons  were  of  little  service  in  this  war- 
fire,  or  that  the  victory  would  not  at  least  have  been  gained 
in  many  hours,  as  he  continued  to  shoot  without  apparent 
effect,  finding  his  oi)portunities  for  aim  with  much  ditficulty, 
and  losing  much  time  afterwards  in  recovering  his  arrows ; 
I  therefore  fired  at  the  animal  with  two  balls,  at  the  dist;ince 
of  about  fifteen  yards.  They  took  effect,  and  it  fell ;  but, 
rising  again,  made  a  sudden  dart  at  us,  standing  clo.se  togedier 
as  we  were.  We  avoided  the  attack  by  dodging  behind  a 
large  stone  v,'hich  was,  luckily,  near  us ;  on  which,  rushing 
with  all  its  force,  it  struck  its  head  so  violently  that  it  fell  to 
the  ground  with  such  a  crash  that  the  hard  ground  around  us 
fairly  echoed  to  the  sound.  My  guide  on  this  attempted  to 
stab  it  with  his  knife  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  sought  shelter 
behind  the  dogs,  which  now  again  came  forward  to  the  attack. 
At  this  time  it  was  bleeding  so  profusely  that  the  long  hair  on 
its  sides  was  matted  with  blood  ;  yet  its  rage  and  strength 
seemed  undiminished,  as  it  continued  to  advance  and  butt 
with  the  same  ferocity  as  before.  In  the  meantime  I  hid 
'  reloaded   my  gun   behind    the  stone,  and  was  advancing  lor 
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anoiluM  hliiil,  wlicii  til','  ciiMUiro  ni^hcil  tDw.inls  nic  ;is  liclori', 
to  lliL'  urcat  al.inn  of  I'ooyfl  t.ili,  wlio  c.ilk'il  to  me  t<»  return 
to  the  same  shelter.  Hut  I  had  ihiie  lor  a  cool  aim;  and  it 
immediately  f;-ll,  on  the  discharge  of  l):>th  barrels,  hut  not  till 
it  was  within  five  yardfi  of  me."  On  the  way  to  the  hut  they 
fijiiiid  another  ox,  and  the  guide,  knowing  its  haliits,  said  it 
would  not  lie  far  olT  in  the  morning.  'The  beef  was  very  good, 
not  h.iving  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  le.ist  llavour  of  musk. 
h\  .\ugust,  at  Melville  Island,  some  beef  was  offered  by  the 
natives,  which  was  very  offensive.  "  'I'he  ICsiiuimaux  did  not 
for.,'et  the  other  ox,  and  stole  out  of  the  hut  during  the  night, 
and  went  in  |)ursuit.  In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  told  us 
that  he  had  found  the  animal  gr.i/ing  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
that  he  had  advanced  npon  it  by  the  only  accessible  road, 
kejpii'r  himself  in  the  midst  of  tlu'  dogs  ;  and  that  he  had 
done  this  with  so  inuch  rapidity,  that  the  creature,  finding  no 
other  mode  of  •■s<ape,  had  thrown  itself  over  the  precipice." 
'I'.K  fe  ist,  which  occurre  I  in  a  day  or  two,  at  the  end  of  a 
dreary  day.  Tlie  wind  without  howled  round  the  snow  walls 
of  the  hut,  and  the  drift  which  it  brought  sounded  against 
them  with  a  hissing  noise.  'I'he  hut,  but  four  feet  high,  kept 
all  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  it  was  warm,  if  not  su|>remely  com- 
fo.-table.  The  talk  of  the  friends  who  had  joineil  the  iiarty 
did  not  prevent  t'lem  from  using  their  jaws  in  a  very  different 
m inner.  "During  the  whole  of  the  day,"  writes  Ross,  "they 
were  employed  in  removing  the  meat  from  the  upper  jiart  of 
t'le  ox  ;  cutting  it  olT  in  long  narrow  slips,  which,  in  the  usual 
manner,  they  crammed  into  their  mouths  as  far  as  they  could 
])  ish  it  in  ;  then  cutting  the  morsel  from  the  level  of  the  end 
of  their  noses,  by  the  means  of  their  sharp  knives,  they  bolted 
the  mouthfiils  .is  a  hungry  dog  would  have  done." 

On  the  next  day  Ross  bagged  a  brace  of  grouse,  and 
having  made  a  hut,  they  had  to  dig  themselves  out  of  it 
and  superincumbent  snow  in  the  morning  after,  the  drift 
cc/ering  them  for  six  feet.  Again  tracks  of  musk  oxen 
v/ere  seen,  but  a  storiri,  which  bared  some  places,  exposing 
the  black  rocks,  rendered  others  so  unsafe,  that  the  hunt 
was  given  up.  The  expedition  was  over  by  May  5th,  and 
enileil  in  a  great  fall  of  snow.  The  ice  in  a  lai^e  close  by 
was  eight  feet  thick  ;  but  traces  of  reindeer  and  hares  wn; 
seen,  and  an  arctic  fox  was  caught.  It  is  evident  that  ovibos 
is  a  gallant  little  animal,  not  disposed  to  yield  its  life  or 
liberty  without  a  desiierate  struggle,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  lives  in  the  dreariest  of  climates,  where  the 
food  is  too  often  covered  with  snow,  and  where,  if  not  dis- 
tressed by  the  insect  world,  it  finds  no  mean  enemy  in  men 
(lea\ing  out  the  explorers)  who  have  not  advanced  very  much 
in  their  powers  of  destruction  since  the  jjalxolilhic  period. 
We  use  indifferent  iron  instead  of  sharp  stones,  and  have 
domesticated  dogs,  but  there  th.'  difference  between  tlie 
earliest  European  hunters  anil  the  present  Innuits  ceases, 
so  far  as  their  killing  jjowers  are  concerned.  Remove  the 
man  with  the  gini  from  the  scene,  and  Xhe  slight  advance 
since  pal.ieolithic  times  becomes  evident. 

In  the  month  of  June  a  native  dog  was  bitten  by  a  glutton, 
and  six  months  after,  when  the  thermometer  was  pointing  to 
32°  bdow  freezing,  one  of  these  active  animals  was  seen 
skirting  the  shore. 

When  in  Victoria  harbour,  a  glutton  made  a  dashing 
attack  upon  the  ship  as  she  was  at  anchor,  and  surroundeil 
by  a  high  snow  wall.     It  was  in  midwinter,  when  the  animal, 


pressed  by  luinger,  climbed  the  will,  and  ran  •  down  on  ht 
the  dec  k,  Uiidism.ivi  '  by  the  preseiu  e  of  tv\elve  or  lourlceu 
men.  lie  seized  u|io. I  a  canister  which  had  some  meat  in  it, 
and  was  in  so  r.ivenoiis  a  state,  that  whilst  busily  engaged  .it 
his  ])redaceoiis  feast  he  siitVered  Conunander  Ross  to  pa^s  a 
noose  round  his  neck,  after  which  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
Roaming  ab'j'it  amidst  the  desol.ition  of  the  far  North,  the 
glutton,  nevertheless,  lias  plenty  of  prey  as  a  rule,  and  liglils 
against  his  enemies  with  great  courage  and  pertinacity.  I'he 
fox  is  our  type  of  clever  aud.icity  and  impudence,  and  the 
jackal  is  the  same  I'or  Asiatic  nations ;  but  the  glutton  has  a 
northern  reputation  for  ra-icality,  impudence,  gluttony,  ami 
iliily  habits,  whic  h  appears  to  have  accimiulateil,  age  after 
age,  ever  since  the  ancestors  of  oar  ,i,7//.>  liisciis  ate  garbage 
iVom  the  caves  of  the  reindeer  hunters  of  I'rance  and  Delgium. 
In  some  stories  he  is  made  to  outwit  the  clever  little  arctic 
fox,  whose  food  he  steals,  and  in  others  he  is  represented  with 
wonderful  attributes  of  cunning  and  strength.  Thus,  when 
hungry  he  climbs  the  trees  under  whidi  the  reindeer  love 
to  roam,  and  scratches  olT  the  lichens  and  mosses  they 
desire  for  food.  When  the  thoughtless  deer  is  enjoying  the 
tempting  morsels,  the  glutton  suddenly  pounces  down  on  its 
neck,  and  f'lxes  itself  by  its  talons  and  teeth.  The  ileer  ruslies 
off  with  its  bunlen,  to  sink  at  last  from  exhaustion.  Olaiis 
Magnus  writes  an  awful  story  about  the  destructive  powers 
and  inordinate  voracity  of  the  glutton  ;  and  in  old  books  on 
natural  history  there  may  be  seen  pictures  of  this  clever 
animal  in  the  act  of  S'luee/ing  the  superabundance  of  food 
out  of  its  stomach  between  two  stout  saplings,  liuffon  e\en 
called  it  the  "  (1uadriii>i'd  Vulture."  Nevertheless,  gulo 
luscus  is  not  worthy  of  all  these  legends.  It  is  a  clever 
thief,  and  destroys  the  traps  set  by  fur  hunters  and  takes 
the  bait.  It  resembUs  the  bear  in  its  gait,  and  is  often 
bullied  by  the  snowy  owl,  for  it  cannot  get  along  \i.ry 
(luickly  in  deep  snow.  Small  rodents,  dead  flesh,  and 
sometimes  beavers,  are  its  food.  Richardson  says  that  it 
surprises  the  beaver  during  the  summer,  when  working  on 
the  banks  of  streams.  The  present  range  of  gulo  luscu*  is 
into  Canada,  and  as  far  north  as  latitude  75",  and  it  remains 
in  latitude  70°  during  the  whole  winter.  It  inhabits  I.apland, 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  Kamtchatka, 
.so  that  it  dwells  in  a  complete  circle  round  the  pole.  Ovibos, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  very  restricted  residence,  for  its 
southern  limit  is  the  entrance  of  the  Welcome  River  into 
Hudson's  liay  (about  latitude  60"). 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  gulo  was  associated  in  the 
pahcolithic  fauna  v  1  1.  ovibos  and  the  great  extinct  mammalia 
and  the  existing  lion,  and  the  jiroof  of  this  statement  depends 
upon  the  discovery  by  truthful  explorers  in  caves  of  the  skulls, 
teeth,  and  limb  bones.  Years  '.lefore  any  one  credited  the 
high  antiipiity  of  man,  Schmerling  had  exhumed  the  proofs  of 
it  with  the  bones  of  the  glutton,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  that  they  belonged  to  a  fomier  member  of  the  exist- 
ing species.  Goldfiiss,  the  great  Gennan  paln;ontologist, 
discovered  the  skull  of  a  glutton  amidst  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  bear  bones  in  the  great  caverns  of  Gailenreuth  ;  and 
since  the  days  of  those  celebrated  anatomists,  the  glutton's 
bones  have  been  found  in  France  and  Kngland 

Man,  living  a  hunter's  life,  left  his  remains  with  those  of 
his  present  arctic  associates  far  south  in  France,  in  I'elgium, 
and  in  England,  and  the   ijucstion  at  once  arises,  What  was 
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the  geography  of  Western  luirope  at  that  time?  Moreover, 
si)eculations  will  enter  the  tlunights  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  present  arctic  animals  from  such 
southern  climates. 

If  the  analogy  of  Nature  is  to  afford  a  decided  means  of 
answering  these  questions  and  surmises,  error  will  surely  arise ; 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  associate  an  arctic  climate  with  the 
geography  of  Western  Kurope  whilst  hijjpopotami,  zebur,, 
elephas  antitjuus,  and  the  lion  flourished  on  tiie  area.  Had 
the  arctic  animals  only  been  found,  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  northern  condition  of  the  llora,  and  the  dreary  nature  of 
the  landscape,  must  have  been  conceded ;  but  the  association 
of  the  great  mammalia  with  the  species,  the  present  representa- 
tives of  which  are  dwellers  in  the  far  North,  renders  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  further  inquiries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ovibos  and  gulo  were  living  in 
Western  Europe  with  the  wapiti,  the  reindeer,  the  marten, 
the  lemming,  the  beaver,  and  the  brown  and  the  grizzly 
bears  dLiring  the  age  of  the  mammoth  and  the  groat  beasts. 
Moreover,  many  animals,  whose  species  still  exist  on  our  area, 
were  then  living,  such  as  the  badger,  weasel,  otter,  fox,  wolf, 
red  deer,  goat,  pig,  and  pei'iaps  the  sheep.  Moreover, 
many  others  have  become  extinct,  such  as  the  cave  bear, 
cave  hya;na,  Irish  elk,  the  Early  ox,  hippoi)otamus  major,  and 
the  eli'phants  and  rhinocerides. 

Now  the  remains  of  ovibos  were  collected  years  since  in 
a  river  gravel  at  Maidenhead,  and  were  described  by  Owen, 
the  locality  having  been  examined  and  noticed  by  Prestwich. 
Their  position,  and  tliat  of  the  sediment  in  wliicli  they  were 
found,  indicated  that  the  physical  geo'^raphy  and  the  climate 
in  the  olden  time  were  not  the  same  as  they  are  at  the 
present. 

Such  sediments  characterise  many  of  our  rivers,  and  a 
general  parallelism  of  them  may  be,  and  has  been,  asserted. 
The  rivers  have  cut  their  way  through  them,  and  have 
s  )ught  a  lower  level,  and  synchronously  the  watershed  has 
been  worn  backwards,  whilst  much  wear  and  tear  by  the  sea 
has  destroyed  their  embouchure  end.  The  great  masses  of 
angular  stone,  mixed  up  with  the  sediments  which  contain  the.se 
interes.'ing  remains,  testify  to  some  other  moving  agent  than 
flowing  Water,  and  determine  the  former  presence  of  much  ice 
in  the  flood  times  of  old.  Alterations  in  the  height  of  the  hills, 
the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  the  ice  range  of  the  sea  coasts 
must  be  conceded,  and  severe  winters  doubtlessly  occurred 
as  a  rule ;  but  a  very  singular  discovery — which  has  not 
been  considered  thoroughly,  was  made  many  years  since, 
and  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Osmund  I'i.sher — pre- 
vents the  acceptance  of  permanent  sub-arctic  conditions  on 
the  British  area. 

In  a  sediment  in  the  river  Colne,  near  Colchester,  at  a 
level  slightly  higher  than  those  containing  ovibos  bones  in 
the  Thames  v.-'Uey,  small  and  large  hippopotami,  elephants, 
and  the  elytra  of  brillianllycoloured  beetles  (certainly  dwellers 
in  as  warm  a  climate  as  ours  now  is)  were  found.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  extraordinary  concourse  of  animals  which 
enlivened  the  geography  of  the  palxolithic  period  ''id  not 
such  a  climate  as  the  arctic,  the  tropical,  or  even  the  ,.  m- 
peratc,  but  that  severe  winters  followed  hot  summers,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  rainfall  was  great. 

It  is  impossible  but  to  admit  that  before  the  glacial  period 
there  was  an  arctic  fauna  and  flora  very  much  resembling  the 


present,  a. id  that  the  miocene  beasts  of  continental  Europe 
(England  being  then  continental)  met  the  arctic  animals  on  a 
boundary  line  far  to  the  north.  Then  the  gradually  increasing 
cold,  and  the  gre.it  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land 
and  sea,  drove  the  arctic  fauna  southwards,  and  the  flora  settled 
and  maintained  itself  on  the  Alpine  tracks.  There  was  thus 
a  mixture  of  faunas,  for  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  formed  more 
or  less  important  barriers  against  emigration  southwards. 

On  the  alteration  of  the  glacial  conditions,  the  arctic  fauna 
and  many  of  the  jirotected  mammalia — such  as  the  woolly 
rhinoceros  and  mammoth — wandered  northwards,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  severe  cold  and  great  heat  enabled  the  compound 
assemblage  to  live  on  the  same  area.  Gulo  and  ovibos  were 
doubtless  original  members  of  the  pre-glacial  arctic  fauna,  and 
probably  had  an  ancestry  far  older  than  that ;  for  their  anatomy, 
as  has  been  noticed,  is  very  generalised,  that  is  to  say,  the 
animals  contain  the  peculiarities  of  more  than  one  type.  The 
horns,  head,  and  face  of  ovibos  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the 
most  superficial  observer,  nor  con  the  fact  of  their  com'i  ining 
the  characteristics  of  oxen  and  sheep  be  overlooked.  The 
peculiarities  of  gulo  h.ive  been  noticed,  and  the  infantile 
mental  powers  of  his  present  persecutors  are  about  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  the  early  hunters. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  such  old  forms  of  life  in  their 
wandering.^!,  and  to  endeavour  to  associate  them  with  the 
geographies  and  landscapes  of  different  per.,  ds.  The  deso- 
lation of  the  arctic  regions  could  hardly  have  been  present 
on  the  area  ovibos  and  gulo  formerly  inhabited ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  district  has  greatly 
changed. 

I!ut  how  came  ovibos  to  be  i.t  List  restricted  to  a  small 
area  in  arctic  America,  and  gulo  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  rather 
larger  track  of  land?  They  still  are  accompanied  by  many 
of  the  species  which  lived  with  them  in  Europe ;  but  all 
the  large  animals  have  become  extinct,  except  perhaps  the 
grizzly  and  brown  bear  and  lion.  The  fox  and  wolf  remain 
on  their  old  area  with  the  small  rodents ;  the  zebu  is  found 
in  India,  and  the  lion  left  Europe  after  satisfying  itself  upon 
Xerxes'  camels. 

There  has  been  extinction  of  species,  and  there  has  been 
emigration  of  others ;  but  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  the 
existing  ovibos  and  gulo  are  the  linea'  descendants  of  those 
which  lived  on  the  Franco-British  area.  They  are  probably 
the  relics  of  the  American  fauna  which  passed  southwards,  or 
of  a  remote  Asiatic  assembl.nge  of  animals. 

What  was  the  cause,  then,  of  the  destruction  of  the  species  on 
the  European  area — of  the  extinction  of  such  grea;  beasts  as  tie 
old  elephants,  hippopot-imi,  and  the  hardy  rhinocfidcs,  to  s.iy 
nothing  of  the  cave  bear?  Certainly  hunting  man  did  no*,  do 
it,  for  savages  with  better  weapons  now  hunt,  and  have  done 
so  for  ages,  the  conquerors  of  the  great  mammalia  in  Africa 
and  Ceylon,  and  extinction  has  not  taken  place.  Changes  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  great  track  now 
occupied  by  the  Rhine  and  its  aflluents,  the  restriction  of 
roaming  grounds  by  the  floods  incident  upon  the  sccrnd 
retreat  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  and  by  the  separation  of  areas 
from  ea(  h  other  by  the  sea,  and  the  great  alterations  in  the  cliinate 
and  flora  determined  Ijy  the  gradual  changes  in  the  valley 
systems,  acted  slowly  and  surely  amongst  animals  which  were 
old  in  the  world's  history,  and  whose  specific  life  was  about  to 
obey  the  law  of  death. 
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Frontier  Advcniurcs  in  tJic  Argentine  Republic. 

IIY    W.    S.    I'ARhTrr,    C.K.,    I'.R.CJ.S. 

After  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  the  upper  provinces  [  father's  tenants,  and  retiirMcc!    to   his   family,  vho  jiidgccl    it 
of  the  Argentine   Republic  in  South  America,  I  reached,  in 


>f    emigrating    to 


March,  1868,  the  city  of  Rosario,  the  capital  of  the  Santa  I'e 
province,  intending  to  remain  there  for  a  sliort  time,  to  await 
letters  from  Europe. 

The  city  of  Rosario,  on  the  river  Parana,  founded  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1725,  was  of  small  importance  until  1R52, 
when  the  rapid  increase  of  river  traffic,  owing  to  tiie  emi- 
gration from  luirope,  and  the  more  general  use  of  steamers, 


prudent   to   furnisii    liim   witli   llie   means 
South  America. 

Soon  after  his  landing  lie  receiveil  a  letter  from  his  father, 
advising  liim  to  stay  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  containing  an 
order  on  a  merchant  there  for  a  sum  siiflicient  to  start  him 
in  business.  After  remaining  some  time  in  tlie  city  he 
was  advised  to  purchase  some  land,  anil  turn  sheep-farmer; 
this  he  did,  and,  on  account  of  its  low  price,  became   the 


caused  Rosario  to  be  looked  upon  as  llie  best  port  on  the  i  purchaser  of  two  sijuarc  leagues  (about  eighteen  stjuare  miles) 


Rio  Parand  for  the 
growing  trade  of  the 
provinces.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  contains 
more  than  16,000  in- 
habitants. 

At  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  many 
Englishmen  and  other 
foreigners  landed 
there  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  by  the 
then  recently  opened 
Central  Argentine 
Railway  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish, or,  more  properly, 
Scotch  settlement,  at 
Fraile  Muerto. 

My  ))iincipal  rea- 
son for  making  a  stay 
in  this  place  was  to 
recniit  my  strength 
after  several  months 
hard  life  in  the  ujjper 
parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  wait  for  letters 
f'om  home. 

I  had  passed  two 
days  very  pleasantly, 

looking  about  tlie  city  and  making  visits,  and  on  the  third 
evening,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix, 
the  mozo  (waiter)  entered  with  a  note  from  a  French  gentleman 
who  was  waiting  in  the  saui  (hall  or  waiting-room).  It  was 
a  letter  of  introduction  in  favour  of  the  bearer,  M.  Moustier, 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Tucnos  Ayres.  My  new  ac- 
qjaintance  soon  afterwards,  over  win;:  and  cigars,  gave  me 
thp  following  account  of  himself; — 

M.  Moustier  was  the  secou''.  ■•m\  of  a  Frcni  h  gentleman 
of  property  residing  near  Bordeaux.  He  had  bi-vn  well 
educated,  and  had  studied  for  the  law ;  but  belonging  to 
a  family  well  known  for  their  Orleanist  attachments,  and 
himself  of  a  free,  impetuous  disposition,  he  was  ])ersuaded 
by  some  of  his  companions  to  join  one  of  the  many  con- 
spiracies started  in  France  against  the  late  emperor.  'I  he 
plot  was  disco\'ered,  and  the  whole  party  were  arrested  ; 
but  he  contrived  to  escape  through  the  connivance  of  one 
of  his  guards,   who  proved  to  be   the   son  of   one  of  liis 
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of  land,  with  an 
adobe-  built  cstancia 
(house  built  of  un- 
baked bricks)  within 
a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Rio  Quarto, 
situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  well  known 
as  a  place  never  free 
from  the  att.acks  of 
Indians  ;  this  latter 
fact  was  not  made 
known  to  him  by  the 
vender,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  he  had 
signed  the  requisite 
documents,  and  paid 
part  of  the  purchase- 
money,  that  he  learnt 
it    from    my    friend 

Mr.  B ,  of  Buenos 

Ayres,  to  whom  he 
mentioned  his  pur- 
chase. This  gentle- 
man advised  him 
strongly  not  to  ven- 
ture near  his  land  for 
several  months,  until  some  Government  troops  h.id  been  sent 
there,  as  was  intended ;  but  finding  M.  Moustier  determined 
upon  proceeding,  and  knowing  that  I  was  on  my  return  from 
Cordova,  he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  asking  me, 
as  a  favour,  to  give  any  advice  or  assistance  in  my  jiower.  Widi 
this  letter  he  arrived  in  Ro.sario  the  previous  day,  and  had 
seen  me  in  the  Plaza  without  knowing  me ;  but  in  looking  over 
the  cards  of  visitors  exposed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
de  la  Paix,  he  was  agreeablj'  surprised  to  find  my  name,  and, 
after  a  few  inquiries,  .sent  me  his  letter  and  card. 

^V'llilst  listening  to  the  foregoing  details  I  made  a  close 
inspection  of  my  visitor.  He  was  evitlcntly  a  gentleman,  and 
spoke  English  fluently,  having,  as  he  aiterwards  told  me,  lived 
in  iMiglaiid  two  years.  He  was  aiiparently  about  my  own  age 
— thirty,  tall,  weU-m.ade,  and  with  a  cheerfiil,  'loncst  coun- 
tenance, with  which  I  was  well  pleasei. ;  and  by  the  time  he 
hail  finished  and  shown  me  the  map,  with  his  purchase  marked 
thereon,  I  felt  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  if  I  had  known 
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him  for  years,  and  told  him  if  he  would  come  and  take  break- 
fast with  me  the  following  morning,  I  would  in  ilie  meantime 
consider  the  matter  over,  and  be  then  in  a  better  state  to 
offer  advice. 

The  next  morning  my  new-found  acquamtance  made  his 
appearance  early,  and  together  we  had  a  good  bath  in  the 
Rio  Parana  whilst  breakfast  was  preparing.  After  break- 
fast we  resumed  our  conversation  of  the  previous  evening. 
I  tried  my  best  to  dissuade  him  from  making  tlie  journey, 
knowing  well  that  the  Indians  had  been  recently  seen  in 
large  numbers,  even  within  a  few  miles  of  Fraile  Muerto, 
1 60  miles  from  this  spot;  and  I  had  myself  recently  stopped 
at  an  estancia  (farm)  near  that  place,  from  whence  they  had 
driven  off  all  the  cattle  during  my  stay.  My  words  proving  of 
no  avail,  and  finding  him  determined  to  proceed,  I  at  last,  at 
his  earnest  request,  agreed  to  accompany  him  as  flir  as  Fraile 
Muerto,  and  from  thence  one  day's  journey  into  the  pampa. 

I  proposed  this  route,  although  the  longest,  for  several 
reasons.  By  going  direct  from  Rosario  to  Rio  Quarto,  we 
should  have  the  whole  journey  to  perform  on  horseback, 
without  water,  and,  being  a  very  dry  season,  our  horses 
would  suffer  from  want  of  pasture ;  but  by  the  way  of  Fraile 
Muerto  we  could  go  as  far  as  that  town  by  railway,  and 
could  there,  no  doubt,  procure  horses  and  a  vaqucano  (guide) 
to  the  exact  spot  we  desired  to  reacli. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making  prepara- 
tions. My  own  were  soon  completed,  but  my  companion's 
took  more  time ;  for  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  requisite 
things  for  such  a  journey,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  saying 
some  friends  in  Buenos  Ayres  had  supplied  him  with  all  sorts. 
This  I  quite  believed,  when  I  saw  the  number  of  articles  tliey 
had  loaded  him  with — overcoats,  blankets,  hats,  gims,  a  long 
F-iit-,''^  ■  "'t,  medicine  chest,  &:c.  This  latter  was  nearly  large 
tiioup'-  t  ^Atain  the  whole  of  the  rest,  and  was  stocked  with 
.luougli  .  .lysic  to  kill  or  cure  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
t'l- '  1  _e.  He  had  been  induced  to  purchase  all  these 
things  by  some  person  who  had  brought  them  from  Kurope, 
but  finding  them  an  encumbrance,  had  been  glad  to  part  v.ith 
them  at  any  price.  I  selected  a  brace  of  very  good  revolvers, 
a  good  saddle  and  fittings,  also  a  good  blanket ;  then  going 
into  the  town,  bought  him  a  belt  to  contain  revolvers,  bowie- 
knife,  money,  cartridges,  &c.;  then,  after  making  some  small 
purchases  on  my  own  account,  returned  to  dine  at  the  hotel. 

At  night,  soon  after  retiring  to  bed,  I  was  awakened  by 
pistol-shots,  sounding  as  if  fired  in  tlie  hotel ;  but  after  listen- 
ing, and  finding  the  noise  was  from  the  street,  I  tried  to 
sleep  again,  but  hearing  several  more  shots,  accompanied  by 
shouts  and  screams,  I  rose,  put  on  some  things,  went  into  M. 
Moustier's  room,  and  finding  him  awake,  we  both  ascended 
to  the  azotca  (flat  roof)  of  the  hotel,  where  we  found 
several  more  of  the  visitors  assembled,  watching  a  fearfiil 
fight  in  the  street  below,  between  some  drunken  Irishmen 
and  some  gauchos  (roving  horsemen)  from  the  pampa.  'llie 
latter  used  their  facawiies  (daggers  or  knives,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length)  freely,  killing  one  and  wounding 
several  more  of  the  Irishmen ;  but  getting  more  sober  as 
their  danger  increased,  the  Irishmen  used .  their  revolvers 
with  more  efTect,  shot  two  of  their  opponents,  wounded 
several  more,  and  dro\e  the  remainder  away.  The  seieiios 
(watchmen,  or  police)  then  made  their  ajipearance,  arrested 
^wo  of  the  bystanders  who  had  taken  no  i)art  in  the  fray, 


and  bore  away  the  dead  and  wounded  This  disgraceful 
scene  did  not  appear  to  make  any  great  impression  on  the 
citizens  who  witnessed  it,  as  they  are,  I  am  sorry  1 1  say, 
familiar  witii  such  scenes. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  procured  a  cart,  conveye.l  oar 
baggage  to  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway, 
and  took  our  departure  for  Fraile  Muerto  at  8  a.m.  In  this 
trip  a  traveller  has  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  the  general  aspect  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Ft',  and  part  of  that  of  Cordova. 

As  this  railway  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  the  longest  in 
South  America,  a  short  description  will  be  interesting  to  the 
reader.  The  commencement  of  the  line  is  at  Rr.;,  aio.  n.t 
which  place  the  company  have  built  a  fine  statii  n  ^\•''  "  k- 
shops,  making  their  own  bricks  on  the  spot  by  ste^.'i  ..'  ! 
The  line  is  single,  five  and  a-half  feet  gauge,  ar  i.iiii  ..oivn 
without  timber  of  any  kind,  the  chairs  for  holdiiig  the  rails 
being  cast  in  one  piece,  with  a  large  hollow  plate,  which, 
resting  on  the  ground,  forms,  when  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
three  feet,  a  sufficient  bearing  for  the  rails.  The  carriages  and 
locomotives  arc,  I  believe,  nl  United  States  manufacture;  the 
former  are  of  the  saloon  type,  with  doors  at  both  ends  opening 
out  on  small  galleries,  where  the  guard  stands  to  manage  the 
brake  ;  the  guards  as  well  as  passengers  are  thus  able  to  jiass 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  otiier  through  each  carriage. 
The  engines  are  fitted  with  "  cow-lifters,"  for  clearing  cattle 
from  the  line.  This  railroad,  in  18C8,  was  completed  as  far  as 
Villa  Nucva,  but  since  that  time  has  been  opened  to  Cordo\a, 
from  whence  arrangements  are  being  made  to  extend  it  across 
the  Andes  to  Copaipo,  in  Chili,  when  it  will  form  a  highway 
from  England  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

After  this  digression,  returning  to  the  account  of  our  journey, 
leaving  Rosario  we  passed  some  large  (stancias  and  tpiintas 
(country  residences  with  gardens),  then  passe<l  on  to  the  wikl 
and  extensive  pampas  of  Santa  Fe.  Here  at  short  intervals 
we  rushed  through  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  Iiorses ;  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  little  they  were  frightened  at  us.  ^''c 
stopped  at  various  stations  on  the  road  for  water,  and  to 
leave  provisions  and  stores  for  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
stations,  and  those  working  on  the  line.  As  we  got  nearer 
the  province  of  Cordova  we  fell  in  wiih  large  flocks  of  ostriches 
and  several  red  deer;  and  for  about  six  leagues  (eighteen  miles) 
before  reaching  Fraile  Muerto  we  jiassed  through  monies 
(woods,  or  small  for  ts)  of  algorroba,  tala,  (niebracho,  and 
other  trees,  tenanted  by  birds  of  all  si/"?s  and  colours,  from 
the  eagle  to  the  hununing-bird.  Many  of  them  are  goo.; 
songsters.  At  4.50  ]).m.  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  where 
we  found  a  good,  large,  and  substantial  station,  with  waiting 
and  refreshment  rooms.  In  the  latter,  dinner  was  laid  ready 
for  all  those  passengers  who  wished  it  bcfiire  again  starting  on 
their  journey. 

After  making  a  good  <!iri  ^r  at  the  s„i!  .  .:  ive  hired  a  cart 
and  sent  our  luggage  forwa-.i  to  the  oWj'  jonda  (inn)  in  the 
l)larc.  whilst  we  walked  t!'.ither,  f  ^r  :he  purpose  of  getting 
a  better  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  station  being 
about  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Upon  leaving  tin-  station  the  road  passes  through  land 
whi(  h  has  the  ai)i)earanco  of  a  large  English  park ;  in  fact,  so 
much  .so,  that  I  once  caught  myself  looking  for  some  evidence 
of  a  mansion  between  the  trees.  We  passed  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  tliis  scener)',  and  then  arrived  at  the 
bank  >  of  the  Rio  Tercero  (Third  River),  a  very  rapid  stream, 
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rising  in  tlie  Cordilleras  near  Cordova,  and  joining  the  Rio 
Parana  about  half  way  between  Rosario  and  the  city  of  Parana. 
In  summer  this  stream  is  very  much  swollen  from  the  snow 
melting  in  the  Cordilleras.  After  some  time  spent  in  viewing 
the  scenery  from  the  river  banks,  we  paid  a  small  toll,  and 
passed  over  a  good  strong  English-made  iron  girder  bridge, 
about  eighty  yards  long,  recently  erected  to  take  the  place  of 
a  dangerous  ford  close  to  this  spot,  where  many  bullock-carts 
and  lives  have  been  lost  when  the  water  has  been  high.  After 
crossing  the  bridge  we  found  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Fraile 
Muerto. 

This  was  formerly  an  Indian  village,  and  derived  its  present 
name,  Fraile  Muerto  (literally,  "  Dead  Friar"),  from  the  fact 
of  the  Indians  having  killed  a  Jesuit  priest  sent  there  by  the 
early  Spaniards  to  convert  them.  The  Spaniards,  as  they 
grew  strong  in  numbers,  advanced  farther  into  the  country,  and 
eventually  took  this  town  from  the  Indians,  but  it  was  re-taken 
by  them  and  again  lost  many  times,  until  at  last  it  remained  in 
the  Spaniards'  power ;  but  even  so  late  as  a  few  months  before 
our  arrival  the  Indians  had  made  an  incursion,  killed  some  of 
the  natives  living  on  the  outskirts,  drove  off  their  cattle  and 
horses,  and  very  much  alarmed  the  town. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  railway  the  town  consisted 
only  of  a  few  mud  ranchos  (huts),  each  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  about  ten  feet  wide  by  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
who  seldom  dismount  from  their  horses  to  attack  houses  when 
thus  fortified.  At  the  present  time  new  well-built  azotea 
houses  arc  being  erected  in  all  directions,  gardens  laid  out, 
the  Plaza  fenced  in,  and  many  other  improvements  made.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Scotch 
settlers,  who  have  settled  here  in  large  numbers  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

After  passing  through  the  town,  looking  at  the  church  and 
Plaza,  we  at  last  arrived  at  ihefonda,  kept  by  an  obliging 
Italian,  where  we  found  our  luggage  all  safe,  and,  passing 
inside,  we  were  warmly  greeted  by  some  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Scotchmen,  some  of  them  having  known  me  on  a 
former  visit  to  this  town.  They  made  us  both  promise  to 
visit  them  at  their  estaitcias  before  again  returning  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

As  we  wished  to  start  at  sunrise  on  the  following  morning, 
I  made  inquiries  for  a  xaqiicano,  and  after  a  while  a  man 
appeared  who  proved  to  be  a  half-breed  (of  Spanish  and 
Indian  descent),  of  a  most  repulsive  appearance,  and  my 
Scotch  friends  strongly  urged  us  on  no  account  to  take  him ; 
but,  making  further  inquiries,  I  couUl  obtain  no  other,  owing 
to  the  dread  of  Indians  being  still  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  take  this  one,  or  go  alone.  After  some 
bantering  (to  which  this  class  of  men  are  well  accustomed, 
and  sta*!'  their  i)rices  accordingly),  we  agreed  as  to  terms,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  ready  to  start  soon  after  sunrise,  and  to 
find  five  horses,  one  for  himself,  one  for  M.  Moustier,  and  one 
for  mc,  with  two  spare  ones,  in  case  of  accidents. 

After  a  long  chat  with  the  Scotchmen,  we  asked  to  be 
shown  our  beds,  when  the  fondista  told  us  they  would  be 
made  up  in  the  room  in  which  we  were  then  sitting  as  socm 
as  we  wished  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  room  being  highly 
suggestive  of  nocturnal  visitors,  such  as  fleas  and  other  insects, 
we  preferred  having  our  catres  (a  kind  of  folding  X  bed- 
Stead)  placed  outside  the  house,  in  the  yard  attached  to  the 


foiida,  where  we  slept  soundly  until  we  were  awakened  by 
the  sun  shining  in  our  faces  the  following  morning.  Our 
vaqueano  was  waiting  with  the  horses  all  ready. 

The  countenance  of  our  vaqueano  by  daylight  had  a  more 
villainous  expression  even  than  last  evening,  and  I  mentally 
determined  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  his  actions,  but  said 
nothing  to  my  companion,  not  wishing  to  alarm  him  un- 
necessarily. 

Before  taking  breakfast  we  strolled  down  to  the  river,  near 
the  bridge,  in  company  with  two  of  the  Scotchmen,  and  had 
a  refreshing  bath,  although  we  could  only  swim  with  the 
stream,  which  here  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
We  then  returned  to  the  fonda,  took  a  gooil  breakfast,  and 
having  arranged  our  day's  route,  started  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  and  sleeping  at  an  estancia  marked  on  M,  Moustier's 
map  as  about  fourteen  leagues  (forty-two  miles)  from  Fraile 
Muerto,  and  owned  by  an  Englishman  named  Ball.  Our 
course  lay  south-west,  and  the  distance  to  M.  Moustier's 
estancia,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate  from  the  map,  was  about 
forty-seven  leagues,  or  about  141  English  miles. 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  A  fine  light  breeze  was 
blowing,  which  gratefully  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whose 
rays  would  otherwise  have  been  rather  oppressive.  We  travelled 
without  stopping  until  noon,  when,  finding  a  small  laguna 
(lake,  or  large  pond)  with  a  few  trees  near  it,  we  decided  to 
stay  in  the  shade  for  two  hours'  siesta.  We  here  watered 
our  horses,  and  putting  maneas  (straps  of  hide,  to  fasten  the 
two  fore  or  hind  legs  together  to  prevent  straying)  on  them, 
turned  them  loose  to  feed  ;  for  ourselves  we  mixed  some  caHa 
(a  native  spirit  made  from  the  sugar-cane)  and  water,  which 
with  a  few  biscuits  gave  us  a  fair  luncheon,  and  laid  down 
unilcr  the  trees  and  slept  for  about  two  hours,  after  which  we 
rose,  caught  and  mounted  our  horses,  and  resumed  our  journey. 
From  this  time  to  our  arrival  at  Mr.  Ball's  estancia  at  sunset, 
we  passed  over  the  silent  and  level  pampa,  without  trees,  water, 
or  hillocks ;  the  grass  seemed  also  to  be  all  of  one  height,  not 
a  single  tuft  rose  higher  than  another,  so  that,  looking  around, 
nothing  obscured  the  horizon  in  either  direction,  nor  was  there 
any  object  to  serve  as  a  landmark,  the  traveller  in  these  parts 
having  to  find  his  way  by  the  sun's  shadow,  or  by  a  constant 
reference  to  his  pocket  compass. 

Once  or  twice  we  'saw  some  ostriches,  a  few  deer,  and 
several  owls,  these  latter  winking  and  blinking  at  us  from  their 
perch  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrows  where  they  hide. 

These  biscachareas,  or  burrows  of  the  biscacha,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  my  companion.  We  rode  round  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  masses  of  burrows,  to  examine  it.  It  comprised  a  large 
bare  spot  of  ground,  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  in  various 
parts  of  which  wr.e  holes  resembling  in  appearance  those 
made  by  our  raboits,  but  much  larger ;  these  all  terminated 
in  large  chambers  about  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
four  feet  high.  These  chambers  are  the  residences  of  the 
animals,  which  are  of  .about  the  size  of  an  English  badger, 
and  in  appearance  between  a  badger  and  rabbit.  They  are 
covered  with  fur  of  a  dark-grey  colour  on  the  backs,  and  white 
beneath.  Their  heads  are  large,  and  have  a  white  mark 
passing  beneath  each  eye,  n.nd  extending  to  the  point  of  the 
nose.  They  have  thick  whiskers,  composed  of  long  black 
bristles.  Their  ears  are  rather  short  and  rounded;  the  fore 
legs  are  slender  and  short;  the  hinder  ones  are  longer,  and 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  a  rabbit     They  only  come  out 
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to  feed  between  sunset  and  sunrise  on  tlic  young  grass,  but 
are  very  partial  to  maize,  liuropcan  wheat,  &c. 

Wlicn  attacked  by  dogs  they  defend  themselves  bravely, 
and  sometimes  come  off  victorious.  I  once  shot  at  one  wliilsl 
I  stood  before  its  hole  ;  but  only  wounding  it,  my  legs  were  at  j 
once  attacked  and  my  clothing  torn  to  jiieces  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  it.  They  seem  to  live  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  owls,  which  are  always  seen  at  the  entrance  to 
their  holes. 

Neai  every  liiscac/tarez  wc  passed,  we  ■   )i''-\l  ,-  species  of 


than  one  occasion  known  him  to  have  been  suspcrlcd  of  giving 
information  to  the  India.is.  This  strenglliened  my  previous 
resolution  to  keep  a  good  \.atch  on  his  movements,  and  at  the 
first  sign  of  treachery  to  shoot  lum. 

After  listening  to  several  accounts  of  the  dangers  of  frontier 
life,  we  retired  to  rest,  promising  our  hosjiitable  host  to  stay 
a  ilay  with  him  before  we  resumed  our  journey. 

The  following  morning  wc  rose  early,  had  a  good  wash  in 
the  cool  water  from  the  well,  and  whilst  breakfiist  was  prepar- 
ing, took  a  view  of  the  house  and  other  fiirm  buildings,  which 
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small  and  very  bitter-tasted  wild  melon,  which  appear  to  thrive 
on  the  manure  of  these  .animals. 

A  short  time  before  sunset,  we  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  Mr.  Ball's  estancia,  and  soon  afterwards  vcre  warmly  wel- 
comed by  that  gcnUeman  himself,  who,  seeing  us  approaching, 
rode  out  to  meet  us.  On  our  .arriv.il  at  the  house,  he  ordered 
his  fcvih-!  (labourers)  to  look  after  our  horses,  and  then 
made  us  enter  the  iiousc,  and  soon  after  partake  of  a  hearty 
supper. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  we  made  known  to  our  host  the 
object  of  our  journey,  and  were  much  pleased  to  hear  him  say 
that  there  need  be  no  present  fear  from  the  Indians,  as  they 
vere  retreating  beyond  the  frontiers,  having  heard  that  troops 
had  been  sent  ag.iinst  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  advised  us 
tn  be  on  our  guard  against  our  vaqiieaiw,  as  he  had  on  more 


we  were  unable  to  see  the  previous  evening.  The  house  was 
built  of  bricks,  with  an  asofca  roof  of  the  usual  kind,  but  sur- 
lounued  with  a  parapet,  on  which  were  mounted  two  small 
brass  howitzers,  with  which  our  host  informed  us  he  had  greatly 
surprised  the  Indians  in  their  late  raid  ;  for  not  seeing  any 
person  about  the  place,  they  ventured  rather  closer  than  is 
usual  with  them,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  stealing  two 
good  black  horses,  which  had  ])urposely  been  left  outside  of 
the  ditch  running  round  the  house,  as  a  decoy.  Not  liaving 
any  b.alls,  our  host  had  loaded  the  howitzers  with  old  nails, 
broken  chain  links,  broken  glass,  !s.c.,  and  as  the  Indians  came 
up,  fired  them  both  amongst  them,  badly  wounding  several 
men  and  horses.  They  turned  and  fled  in  the  utmost  haste, 
and  he  thought  would  not  attempt  to  again  molest  him. 
There  were  three  rooms  in  the  house,  two  on  the  ground  level, 
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and  one  above  ;  the  upper  one  was  used  as  a  bedroom  for  the 
owner  and  his  aijyit,iz  (a  sort  of  foreman  or  farm  bailiff) ;  below 
this  was  a  large  room  used  as  a  general  store  room,  but  in 
which  beds  were  made  for  visitors  in  wet  weather,  or  in  times 
of  danger,  otherwise  they  preferred  sleeping  outside. 

From  this  room  you  passed  into  the  general  dining  and 
sitting  room,  furnished  witli  a  large,  rough  table,  and  half  a 
dozen  chairs,  all  more  or  less  damaged,  and  repaired  in  the 
usual  native  manner  with  hide.  In  one  of  the  corners  was 
an  old-fashioned  corner  cupboard,  in  another  several  rifles, 
some  with  bayonets  attached ;  in  a  third  were  tools  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  walls  were  displayed  several  coloured  prints, 
some  framed,  and  others  not ;  one  of  these  was  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  issued  some  years  since  with  the  Illustrated 
London  Navs.  It  was  pasted  to  the  wall,  and  on  each  side,  on 
a  nail,  hung  two  large  holster  pistols,  with  their  muzzles  pointed, 
Fenian-like,  towards  Her  Majesty.  In  other  places  hung 
revolvers,  riding-whips,  and  spurs;  but  what  surprised  me  most 
was  seeing  a  handsome  gold  chronometer,  with  massive  chain, 
hanging  in  one  place.  "It  was  nearly  new,  and  by  an  eminent 
London  maker ;  this,  our  host  informed  us,  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  naval  officer,  who  had  made  a  joufney  out 
as  far  as  here  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  pumas  ;  but  in  one  of 
his  excursions  from  this  house  to  a  forest  at  some  short  dis- 
tance away,  he  had  received  severe  wounds  f-im  a  jaguar 
which  he  was  hunting.  He  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the 
house,  but  died  the  next  day  from  the  injuries  he  had  received. 
They  buried  him  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and 
raised  a  small  cross  of  wood  to  mark  the  spot. 

On  the  outside  of  the  house,  but  inside  of  the  large  trench, 
was  a  small  hut,  one  part  of  which  was  the  kitchen,  and  in 
the  other  lived  a  man  and  his  wife;  the  former  worked  i&peon, 
and  the  latter  as  cook  on  the  estancia.  Near  this  hut  stood 
two  ranchos  for  the  other  farm  peoiies,  and  on  the  outside  of 
all  was  the  before-mentioned  deep  trench,  which  could  only 
be  crossed  by  means  of  a  long  plank,  and  which  plank  was 
removed  at  sunset  to  guard  against  surprise.  On  the  outside 
edge  of  the  trench  were  planted  prickly  cactus  plants,  which, 
with  the  ditch,  proved  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  foes. 

On  the  outside  of  the  trench  was  a  fine  potrero  (fenced 
field)  of  about  six  acres  of  alfalfa,  similar  to  English  vetches, 
where  the  cattle  for  ploughing  were  driven  into  at  night,  in 
case  of  an  Indian  raid;  farther  on  was  a  large  cotral,  in 
a[)pearance  much  like  a  large,  round  country  pound  in  an 
English  village ;  the  horses  are  kept  here  at  night. 

In  a  f;alpo/i  (large  shed  or  barn)  the  peoncs  were  at  work 
shelling  maize,  which  had  been  recently  picked. 

Everything  about  the  place  was  in  good  order,  and  ap- 
peared comfortable,  but  a  stranger  could  not  at  first  get  rid 
of  a  feeling  of  solitude ;  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Ball,  he  replied 
that  he  greatly  preferred  living  here,  contented  as  he  was, 
to  anything  in  the  same  way  that  could  be  offered  him  at 
home  ;  here  he  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  raised  on 
the  farni  itself;  and  the  sale  of  cattle  and  maize,  besides  paying 
all  working  expenses,  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  handsome  sum 
yearly  as  a  provision  for  old  age ;  as  for  illness  in  such  a 
climate,  he  appeared  to  laugh  at  the  very  idea.  The  only 
thing  he  seemed  to  regret  was,  not  being  nearer  to  some  town, 
so  that  he  might  get  his  letters  and  newspapers  from  home 
more  regularly. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  were  agreeably  lurprised 


by  the  visit  of  the  owner  of  an  estancia  seven  leagues  from 
here.  He  was  a  German,  and  a  great  friend  of  our  host, 
being,  in  fact,  his  nearest  neighbour ;  finding  visitors,  he  was 
easily  induced  to  prolong  his  stay. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  friend,  M.  Moustier,  referring 
to  our  host's  account  of  the  English  officer  and  jaguar,  asked 
if  there  were  still  any  in  the  neighbourhood ;  if  so,  he  should 
very  much  enjoy  a  hunt.  Mr.  Ball  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
or  heard  of  a  jaguar  being  in  the  vicinity  for  several  months, 
but  if  we  wished  to  kill  one  or  two  pumas,  and  would  remain 
another  day,  he  would  take  us  to  a  large  laguna  not  far  distant, 
where  we  should  find  several.  We  thanked  him,  and  at  once 
accepted  his  offer. 

In  the  evening,  and  foUomng  morning,  we  were  busily 
eng.aged  cleaning  and  repairing  rifles,  and  getting  various 
things  in  order  for  our  afternoon's  adventure  ;  and  about  three 
hours  before  sunset,  accompanied  by  our  host  and  his  German 
friend,  we  started  for  the  laguna.  After  a  slow  ride  of  four 
miles  we  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by  our  host,  and  found  a 
large  pool,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  long ;  the  banks  were  thickly 
wooded,  with  plenty  of  brushwood  between  the  trees,  thus 
forming  a  good  cover  for  large  game,  such  as  we  sought. 

After  riding  some  distance  we  put  the  maneas  on  our 
horses,  and  left  them  in  an  open  space,  whilst  we  walked 
amongst  the  trees  where  there  was  little  obstruction  until  we 
came  to  a  small  sandy  bay,  where  we  discovered  recent  tracks 
of  pumas  leading  to  the  water's  edge ;  Mr.  Ball,  upon  ex- 
amining them,  said  there  must  be  three  or  more  large  animals 
near  at  hand,  which  would  be  sure  to  return  at  sunset  to  drink, 
and  therefore  advised  our  immediately  seeking  hiding-places. 
After  a  short  search,  we  found  a  spot  that  commanded  the 
little  bay,  on  the  sand  of  which  were  the  tracks.  M.  Moustier 
and  Mr.  Ball  climbed  up  a  large  tree,  and  found  seats  and 
concealment  amongst  the  branches,  whilst  the  German  and 
myself  concealed  ourselves  amongst  the  undenvood  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  We  waited  for  more  than  an  hour,  our 
conversation  carried  on  in  whispers,  until  the  sun  had  dipped 
to  the  horizon.  The  woods  then  became  all  alive  with  feathered 
songsters — parrots,  cardinales,  and  many  others  peculiar  to  this 
region.  I  was  intently  watching  some  beautiful  humming- 
birds fluttering  around  a  large  wild  flower,  when  the  German 
drew  my  attention  to  a  movement  in  the  underwood  at  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  in  another  moment  some  red  deer  bounded 
forth,  with  every  appearance  of  extreme  fright;  they  then 
stood  a  short  distance  from  us,  their  noses  high  in  the  air, 
eyes  strained  to  the  uttermost,  and  their  whole  bodies  quiver- 
ing with  fear,  when,  suddenly  uttering  a  peculiar  cry,  they 
bounded  forward  into  the  water,  and  began  swimming  for 
the  opposite  shore.  At  the  same  moment  a  puma  appeared 
between  the  trees,  only  a  few  yards  from  where  we  were 
lying,  startling  us  greatly,  for  we  had  not  heard  it  approach. 
Although  so  close  to  us,  it  stopped  at  the  ■  iter's  edge,  and 
seemed  to  be  meditating  following  the  deer,  but  at  last 
turned  back  a  few  steps,  and  lied  down.  Looking  into  the 
tree,  I  saw  our  host  making  motions  to  us  to  reserve  our  fire 
for  the  present. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  a  disturbance  amongst  the 
trees  at  our  right  hand  caused  us  all  to  look  in  that  tlirec- 
tion ;  in  a  few  seconds  a  large  male  puma,  much  larger  than 
the  first  one,  appeared,  and  walked  quietly  to  where  the  latter 
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was  lying,  which  immediately  got  up  and  moved  farther,  as  if 
acknowledging  the  last  comer's  superiority ;  two  females  then 
followed,  one  of  them  with  two  cubs,  who  were  playing  round 
her  legs,  but  at  sight  of  the  water  left  her,  to  run  forward  and 
roll  in  it. 

Having  previously  arranged  between  us  that  the  German 
and  myself  were  to  fire  first,  the  two  in  the  tree  reserving  their 
fire  to  watch  the  efiects  of  our  shots,  or  in  case  of  danger, 
I  touched  my  companion,  and  telling  him  in  a  whisper  to 
select  the  puma  which  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  first,  aim 
well  and  fire,  I,  having  the  heavier  bore  rifle,  would  take  the 
largest.  The  German  at  once  fired,  killing  his  on  the  spot, 
and  I,  having  aimed  well  at  mine,  was  about  pulling  the 
trigger,  when  loud  cries  from  my  comrades  in  the  tree  above, 
followed  by  another  from  the  German  at  my  side,  startled  me, 
and  caused  my  aim  to  swerve  at  the  moment  of  firing,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  smooth  gliding  body  passed  over  my  back 
into  the  brushwood  at  my  side  ;  this  was  a  snake,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tree  above  the  heads  of 
the  two  men,  and,  being  frightened  by  the  German's  shot, 
had  passed  between  their  bodies  on  its  way  to  the  ground, 
and  then  over  ours  into  the  thicket.  After  this  little  inter- 
ruption, looking  for  our  prey,  we  found  that  the  two  females 
had  succeeded  in  regaining  the  thicket  with  the  two  cubs,  and 
the  largest  puma  was  following  on  three  legs,  one  of  his  fore- 
legs being  broken  by  my  shot. 

After  re-loading,  we  all  pushed  into  the  wood  after  them, 
but  the  dense  underwood  prevented  our  advancing  far  enough 
to  overtake  them,  and  the  fast  failing  daylight  warned  us  that 
we  should  not  have  much  time  to  spare,  after  skinning  the 
puma,  to  return  home  before  dark. 

Two  of  us  turned  our  attention  to  the  horses,  whilst  the  other 
two  skinned  the  puma,  which  we  found  shot  through  the  heart ; 
it  proved  to  be  of  average  size,  measuring  five  feet  ten  inches 
from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  This  animal  is  the  so-called 
South  American  lion,  but  more  nea  rly  resembles  the  panther 
than  the  lion ;  it  has  no  mane,  and  no  tuft  on  the  end  of  the 
tail,  nor  is  the  head  of  the  same  shape  or  so  massive  as  that  of 
the  African  lion ;  the  head  of  tlic  one  killed  was  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body  and  legs ;  the  latter  being  very  large  and 
muscular.  The  puma  is  of  a  fawn  colour,  and  when  young  is 
marked  with  dark  lines  along  the  back ;  these  fade  as  it  grows 
older.  In  disposition  they  are  ferocious  when  wild,  but  they 
only  attack  man  when  driven  to  bay,  at  which  time  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  approach  them  ;  they  are,  however,  easily  tamed, 
and  become  quite  attached  to  their  keepers.  Besides  the 
peccary,  capybara,  and  deer,  they  destroy  sheep,  hogs,  and 
cattle.  The  German  informed  me  that  one  of  them  killed 
fifty  of  his  sheep  in  one  night.  After  skinning  the  puma  we 
threw  the  skin  across  one  of  the  horses,  and  rode  home  by 
starlight. 

The  next  morning  we  rose,  took  an  early  breakfast, 
and  after  heartily  thanking  our  hospitable  entertainer,  and 
promising  to  call  on  our  return,  resumed  our  journey  toivnrds 
the  south-west.  We  continued  this  course  without  seeing 
anything  worth  noting  until  mid-day,  when  we  halted  for 
siesta,  and  to  cook  some  meat  we  had  brought  with  us; 
there  being  a  light  breeze,  our  matches  were  of  no  use  in 
lighting  a  fire,  so  I  produced  from  my  saddle-bags  two  bottles, 
without  which  I  seldom  travel  far  in  this  coimtiy,  qhq  con- 


taining a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  finely  powdered 
white  sugar,  and  the  other  a  small  ciuantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
placing  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  beneath  some  dried 
grass  and  weeds,  I  let  fall  upon  it  one  drop  of  the  acid,  when 
we  had  a  bright  flame  and  good  fire  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe.  *'• 

After  a  short  siesta  we  again  mounted,  but  had  to  alter  our 
course.  In  fact,  after  riding  some  time,  I  looked  at  my  ])ockct 
compass,  and  was  surprised  to  find  we  were  being  taken  by 
our  laqueano  due  south  instead  of  south-west,  our  i)ropcr 
direction.  Asking  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  seemed  con- 
fused, no  doubt  wondering  how  I  found  out  we  were  wrong, 
but  said  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  low,  marshy 
ground,  that  would  otherwise  interfere  with  our  course.  I  told 
him  there  would  be  time  enough  to  avoid  it  when  we  saw  it, 
and  drawing  my  revolver  from  my  belt,  I  threatened  him  that 
unless  he  resumed  the  proper  direction,  and  refrained  from 
all  treachery,  I  would  shoot  him.  We  continu  d  travelling 
until  sundown,  when  we  halted,  and  prepared  to  ;.st  for  the 
night.  Whilst  our  tricky  guide  was  taking  off  Ir'.  recado,  or 
native  saddle,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  point  out  and  explain 
the  various  parts  to  my  friend,  who  had  never  before  observed 
one.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  saddle  forms  the  seat 
of  a  native  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  invariably  his 
bed  at  night,  when  on  a  journey,  so  that,  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  many  component  parts  need  not  excite  so  much  surprise. 
First  of  all  comes  the  coronillo,  a  sheepskin,  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse's  back;  over  this  is  placed  t\\(i  jcrga primera,  a  piece 
of  ordinary  carpet,  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  yards  long,  and  folded,  together 
once ;  then  another  piece  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller,  named 
Jerga  segunda;  then  the  corona  de  vaca  and  corona  de  zuc/a, 
both  of  the  same  size,  about  a  yard  square,  the  former  of  un- 
tanned  cowhide,  and  the  latter  of  tanned  leather,  and 
variously  ornamented  by  being  stamped  with  hot  iron  stamps 
of  various  designs;  on  the  top  of  all  these  is  placed  the 
recado  proper,  made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and 
sometimes  stuffed  with  wool  or  hair.  It  is  made  to  the  shape 
of  the  horse's  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  con- 
veniently shaped  seat  for  the  rider.  To  each  side  of  this 
are  fixed  the  stirrup  leathers ;  after  this  comes  the  cincha, 
which  usually  consists  of  two  pieces  of  raw  hide,  fastened 
together  at  one  end  by  a  ring,  forming  a  sort  of  hinge.  One 
of  these  pieces  is  thrown  over  the  recado,  whilst  the  other 
goes  under  the  belly.  The  two  loose  ends,  which  have  also 
iron  rings  attached  to  them,  are  brought  as  close  together 
as  possible  on  the  near  side  of  the  horse,  and  then  drawn 
tightly  together  by  the  corrcon,  a  long  strip  of  hide,  passed 
through  the  two  rings  and  fastened.  To  the  ring  in  the 
cincha,  on  the  off  side  of  the  horse,  c  that  side  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  rider,  is  attached  ar  ther  ring,  to  whitii 
one  end  of  the  lasso  is  made  fast  whe.i  in  use,  or  the  end 
of  a  rope,  for  drawing  a  cart,  or  other  purposes.  Over  the 
whole  is  placed  a  woollen  cloth,  covered  with  a  sort  of  fringe, 
either  black  or  white ;  this  is  called  the  cojinillo,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  the  sobre  cincha,  a  small  strap  or  web,  which 
passes  round  all.  The  stirrups  mostly  used  are  of  various 
kinds,  sometimes  wholly  of  wood;  but  generally,  when  a 
gaucho  comes  out  in  his  best,  he  sports  silver-plated  iron 
ones,  weighing  at  least  two  pounds  each ;  and  I  have  many 
times  seen  then»  wew  silver-plated  spurs,  whose  rowels  hav^ 
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been  six  to  eight  inches  diameter,  and  made  with  arms,  hke 
a  cog-wlicul.  After  watching  our  vaqucaiio  arrange  liis  nwido 
for  his  night's  repose,  wo  sat  down  to  supper,  over  wliich  we 
lingered,  talking  of  lionie  and  friends,  and  wishing  we  coiild 
enjoy  home  comforts  togetlier  wiili  tlie  beautiful  climate  of 
tills  country. 

By  questioning  our  -iiijiuww,  who  appeared  rather  sullen,  [ 
we  le.irnt  that  ttio  Indians  who  made  the  late  raid  were  of  the 
Calchaqui  tribe,  living  near  ihc  borders  of  the  province  of 
San  Luis,  and  that  tlieir  weapons  are  the  lance,  the  lasso, 
and  the  bo/js.  The  lance  is  made  ot  bamboo,  twenty  to 
twenty-six  feet  long,  armed  at  one  enil  with  hard  wood, 
finely  pointed ;  tlic  huso  is  made  of  plaited  raw  hide,  about 


The  lance  is  used  in  the  hand,  but  never  thrown,  as  de- 
scribed by  some  writers.  With  regard  to  the  mode  ot  using 
the  lasso,  our  engraving  will  give  a  better  idea  than  pages  of 
description. 

After  rolling  ourselves  in  our  blankets  on  the  ground,  wc 
were  soon  fast  asleep,  and  had  been  so  lor  some  time,  when  I 
woke  up  from  a  dream,  in  which  I  thought  our  vaqueano  had 
transformed  himself  into  a  puma,  wore  spectacles,  and  sitting 
upright,  was  asking  which  of  us  he  should  devour  first.  I  sat 
up,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looking  towards  the  place  where  our 
suspicious  guide  had  laid  his  rccado,  I  could  neither  see  that  nor 
its  owner,  although  the  starlight  was  (piite  sufficient  for  that 
l)urpose.     Turning  my  eyes  to  where  the  horses  were,  about 
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thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  with  a  large  iron  ring  at  one  end ; 
and  the  holas  are  three  balls  of  hard  wood,  or  three  round, 
smooth  stones,  covered  with  hide,  and  united  together  with 
strips  of  hide  of  eijual  length,  about  thirty  inches.  When 
thrown,  one  ball  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  two 
whirled  round  sever.il  times  above  the  head  of  the  i)crson 
using  them,  and  then  suddenly  let  go,  when  they  spread  open 
like  chain-shot,  and  upon  striking  the  object  aimed  at,  if  a 
man,  encircles  him,  binding  his  arms  to  his  sides,  but  if  an 
ox  or  horse,  gets  round  their  legs,  and  throws  the..:  to  the 
ground. 

The  lasso  is  used  by  passing  one  end  through  the  iron 
ring,  forming  a  long  nmning  noose  of  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  which,  together  with  several  smaller  coils,  are  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  after  being  whirled  several  times  above 
the  head,  is  thrown  over  the  head  of  the  person  aimed  at, 
seldom,  when  in  ^.i^auchc^s  hand,  failing  its  mark. 


one  hundred  yards  from  us,  I  thought  I  perceived   one   of 

them   loose,   and  coming   in   our  direction  ;   and  as  it  drew 

nearer,  I  saw  our  vaqueano  by  its  side,  leading  it.    Anticipating 

mischief,   I   determined   to   lie    (juite   still,   as   if  asleep,  and 

watch  his  movements,  but  at  the  s.ame  time  drew  my  revolver, 

keeping  it  in  my  hand,  ready  for  instant  tise.     The  man  and 

horse  approached  to  within  ten  yards  of  where  we  were  lying, 

when  the  man  left  it,  and  silently  drew  near  ^L  Moustier,  who 

was  nearest  him,  then  bending  over  him,  began  unfolding  his 

rug,  to  get  at  his  revolver  .and  nmi^ey.     I  was  about  to  fire, 

when  the  sleeper  moved,  causing  '  'f  vaqueano  to  get  iii) ;  but 

in  another  instant  he   had  drawn  his  knife,  and  was  again 

stooping,  when  I  fired.     I  s.aw  the  knife  drop  from  his  h.and 

i  as  the  ball  struck  his  arm  or  shoulder,  the  arm  hanging  use- 

I  lessly  at  his  side.      Before  I  could  fire  .again,  M.  Moustier 

:  sprang  u])  between  us,  and  the  man  succeeded,  wounded  as 

I  he  was,  in  gaining  his  horse  and  moiinting  before  wq  could 
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arrest  him.  He  then  rodo  up  to  tlio  other  hor.scs,  dio\a  off 
our  two  spare  ones,  wiiose  iiuincas  lie  must  liavc  jjruviously 
taken  off,  ami  was  soon  beyond  our  pursuit  in  tlie  darkness. 

Knowing  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  follow  him,  we  again 
laid  down,  and  slept  until  morning,  when,  after  eating  a  few 
biscuits,  and  holding  a  consultation  as  to  ways  and  means, 
we  decided  that,  as  we  had  readied  so  far,  we  ought  to 
continue  our  journey.  With  the  assistance  of  the  map  and 
my  pocket  compass,  I  thought  we  could  find  our  way  to 
Rio  Quarto,  and  there  get  another  guide. 

During  this  day's  ride  we  passed  -■  large  lake  and  tract 
of  forest,  near  wliicli  we  saw  some  <inc  specimens  of  the 
South  American  aloe,  together  with  the  cactus  known  as  the 
prickly  pear.  We  ate  a  large  (juantity  of  the  fruit  of  the 
latter,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  countrj*. 
It  has  a  taste  very  similar  to  that  of  a  sweet,  ripe  goose- 
berry, but  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pear.  It  requires 
great  caution  in  plucking,  being  covered  with  what  appears 
to  be  light-red  spots,  but  arc  in  reality  clusters  of  very  fine 
and  sharp  thorns,  almost  imperceptible,  which  enter  the  hand 
and  give  great  pain,  and  are,  from  their  small  size,  very 
dilliciilt  to  extract. 

When  halting  for  our  usual  siesta  to-day  we  saw  an  arma- 
dillo, gave  chase,  and  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  its  tail  as 
it  was  entering  a  hole.  Knowing  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing 
it  from  the  hole  witliout  the  loss  of  its  tail,  I  held  it  (list  whilst 
my  companion  dug  away  the  earth  with  the  knife  our  vaqueaiio 
dropjied  in  the  night  after  my  shot.  After  a  little  trouble,  we 
secured  and  killed  our  prize,  and  cooked  it  in  true  native 
style,  as  came  con  ctiero,  that  is,  in  its  skin  or  shell.  It  was 
a  perfect  luxury,  tasting  \ery  much  like  a  fat  sucking-pig. 
Not  eating  the  whole,  we  strapped  the  remaining  portion, 
in  the  shell,  behind  one  of  our  saddles,  and  again  started 
forward.  Towards  evening,  as  we  were  passing  at  some 
distance  from  a  herd  of  deer,  we  saw  a  large  eagle  swoop 
down  amongst  them,  and  re-ascend,  liearing  away  a  young 
fawn  in  his  talons.  Further  west,  among  the  Andes,  these 
birds  frequently  carry  off  sheep,  calves,  and  have  been  known 
even  to  bear  away  children. 

We  halted  to-night  in  the  open  pampa,  amongst  the  high 
gr.'ss  and  wild  (lowers.  The  c\ening  being  very  still,  with 
wind  insullicient  ta  move  even  a  blade  of  grass,  \vc  could 
not  but  notice  the  intense  silence  and  repose  of  the  land- 
scape. Looking  round,  we  could  see  nothing  but  one  vast 
level  wild  plain,  covered  only  with  grass  and  wild  flowers, 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen. 

After  supper  I  looked  to  the  horses ;  and  being  now  re- 
duced to  one  horse  each,  I  took  the  precaution  of  coupling 
them  together,  antl  then  making  one  end  of  a  so^a  (long  line 
of  raw  hide)  fast  round  one  of  their  necks,  I  passed  the  other 
end  round  my  arm,  as  I  stretched  myself  on  the  ground, 
so  that  they  could  not  stray  flir  without  waking  me.  During 
my  sleep,  and  whilst  enjoying,  as  I  fancied,  a  good  rest, 
having  completed  our  journey,  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a 
sharp  jerk  of  the  so^a  round  my  arm,  followed  by  the 
neighing  of  both  the  horses.  Arousing  my  companion,  who 
was  snoring  by  my  side,  we  both  sat  up  to  listen,  but  for 
some  time  could  hear  nothing.  As  we  were  about  to  again 
lay  down,  however,  we  heard  sounds  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  a  moving  body  of  horses,  and  thinking  a  manada 
(troop)  of  wild  horses  was  near  us,  I  asked  ^L  Mousticr  to 


sadtlle  our  steeds,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  if  necessary, 
whilst  I  crept  forward  in  the  high  grass,  to  see  if  there  wa.i 
any  other  danger.  After  going  some  distance,  I  jilainly  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  but  thinking 
from  the  direction  of  the  sounds  they  would  pass  at  some 
distance  from  us,  I  was  about  to  retrace  my  stejis,  when 
I  heard  a  movement  of  something  in  the  grass,  and  as  I 
turned,  my  left  arm  was  seized  by  some  animal  which  I 
could  barely  distinguish  in  the  darkness,  nor  would  it  leave 
me  until  I  drew  my  knife  and  stabbed  it  twice.  From  its 
howling  I  knew  it  to  be  an  Indian  dog;  the  yells  were  then 
followed  by  the  voices  of  men,  and  I  perceived  that  a  troop 
of  Indians  had  altered  their  course,  and  were  fast  coming 
in  our  direction.  I  at  once  returned  to  our  horses,  and 
was  engaged  about  the  fixings  of  my  saddle,  when  a  loud 
sli(uit  told  us  we  were  discovered.  Leaving  several  of  our 
things  on  the  ground,  we  sprang  into  our  seats,  but  soon 
saw  the  impossibility  of  escape,  for,  moving  round  us  in  a 
circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty  savages.  \Ve  could  not  see  them  distinctly,  but  at 
one  time  I  fancied  I  saw  our  late  vaqucaito,  and  made  a  resohe 
that,  if  it  came  to  fighting,  he  should  serve  as  my  first  target. 

They  continued  riding  round  us  for  several  minutes,  and 
I  told  my  companion  on  no  account  to  fire,  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  in  selfdefence  ;  but,  at  the  time  I  was  speaking,  one 
of  them  rode  forward  with  his  lance  pointed  towards  us,  and 
RL  Moustier,  being  the  nearest  to  him,  shot  him  down ;  he  fell 
from  his  horse  without  a  groan. 

Expecting  what  was  to  follow,  I  called  to  my  companion 
to  dismount  immediately,  at  the  same  time  springing  from  my 
own  saddle  to  the  ground ;  but  before  M.  Moustier  had  done 
the  same,  the  Indians  began  throwing  their  bolas,  and  although 
only  starlight,  they  threw  his  horse,  which,  falling  on  his  leg, 
held  him  securely  to  the  ground.  He  begged  me  to  shoot 
him,  and  not  leave  him  to  the  cruelties  of  the  savages ;  but, 
speaking  a  few  words  to  reassure  him,  I  cut  the  thongs  of  the 
bolas  which  were  round  the  horse's  fore  legs,  when  he  stood 
up,  and  I  handed  him  to  M.  Moustier,  who  was  also  liberated  j 
then,  getting  my  own  horse  ranged  alongside  the  other,  we 
placed  ourselves  between  the  two.  The  Indians  then  dashed 
forward  to  us,  but  our  horses  being  now  quieter,  we  aimed  and 
fired  beneath  their  necks ;  two  of  the  Indians  fell  from  their 
horses  wounded,  yelling  fearfully;  the  rest  fell  back,  and  com- 
menced throwing  their  tolas.  Some  of  these,  first  striking 
the  horses'  backs,  making  them  nearly  unmanageable,  flew  over 
to  our  shoulders,  which  we  afterwards  found  quite  black  from 
the  blows ;  but  every  time  an  Indian  came  within  sure  range 
we  fired,  and  nearly  every  time  killed  or  wounded  hira.  This 
continued  some  little  time,  until  a  dozen  of  their  number  lay 
on  the  ground — some  dead,  and  otliers  wounded,  uttering 
horrid  cries — when  they  drew  off  some  distance,  and,  after  a 
shor'.  consultation,  four  of  their  number  remained  on  their 
horses  to  guard  us,  and  the  rest  dismounted  to  look  after 
those  on  the  ground.  Thinking  it  was  now  our  best  chance 
to  clear  off,  we  proceeded  to  mount ;  and  before  the  savages 
could  reach  us,  were  in  our  saddles ;  but,  in  the  hurry, 
my  revolver  fell  from  my  belt  to  the  ground,  and  having  to 
dismount  to  regain  it,  before  I  could  rise  again,  I  received 
a  thrust  from  a  spear  in  the  calf  of  my  left  leg.  The  pain 
was  intense,  but  I  got  into  my  saddle,  and  then  received 
another  thrust  in  my  right  thigh.      M.  Moustier  turned  anU 
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shot  clown  the  Indian  who  had  wounded  me,  but  attlie  same 
moment  was  spearcil  in  the  neck  by  another  of  the  jjarty.  He 
called  out  that  he  was  fainting ;  but,  reminding  him  of  his  fate  if 
he  should,  I  induced  him  to  set  off  as  fast  as  the  horses  would 
go.  Turning  at  the  same  time,  I  fired  my  last  shot  amongst 
our  three  remaining  foes,  which,  although  doing  no  damage, 
caused  them  to  desist  from  pursuit.  Had  they  followed  us  we 
should  have  been  easily  taken,  having  no  more  cartridges  left, 
and  their  horses  were  much  better  th.in  ours. 

After  riding  for  two  hours  witiiout  slackening  speed,  the 
morning  dawned,  and,  seeing  no  signs  of  the  Indians,  we  de- 
termined to  stop  at  the  side  of  a  lagitmi  which  was  now  in 
sight,  to  bind  up  our  wounds,  which  were  painful  and  made  ii , 
very  thirsty  from  loss  of  blood.  After  dismounting,  I  found 
I  was  unable  to  stand,  owing  to  the  wound  in  my  leg.  The 
spear,  after  injuring  the  muscles,  had  broken  the  small  bone  of 
the  leg,  filling  my  riding-boot  with  blood.  M.  Moustier's 
wound  in  the  neck  proved  a  very  bad  one,  the  spear  having 
torn  away  the  flesh  for  a  space  of  two  inches,  leaving  several 
veins  and  nerves  exposed.  I  bound  up  both  our  wounds  as. 
well  as  I  could  with  strips  of  linen  torn  from  my  companion's 
white  shirt,  my  own  being  coloured,  and  we  then  laid  ourselves 
down  to  rest. 

After  a  few  hours  I  attempted  to  re-mount,  but  was  too 
stiff  and  weak  to  do  so.  My  companion  then  suggested  that 
I  should  remain  where  I  was,  whilst  he  walked  to  a  small 
wood  at  a  little  distance,  to  see  if  lie  could  shoot  some- 
thing to  cook  and  eat,  as  we  only  had  a  few  biscuits  with  us. 
He  soon  returned  with  a  small  red  deer,  which  he  had  caught 
by  driving  it  before  him  into  the  brushwood,  where  it  became 
entangled  by  the  horns,  when  he  secured  it,  made  a  soga  fast 
around  its  neck,  and  drove  it  to  our  halting-place ;  it  was 
soon  killed  and  cooked,  affording  us  a  first-rate  dinner,  in  the 
evening  a  supper,  and  a  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The 
remaining  portion  was  carried  with  us  for  use  the  next  day. 

We  remained  at  this  place  all  night,  but  in  the  morning, 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Rio  Quarto  in  our  present 
condition,  we  decided  to  return  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
and,  if  possible,  regain  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Ball's  estancia, 
where  we  could  rest  for  a  while ;  but  not  knowing  which  direc- 
tion we  had  taken  in  the  darkness,  when  flying  from  the 
Indians,  I  was  not  very  sanguine  of  doing  so.    We  travelled 


as  fast  as  our  wounds  would  allow  for  three  days,  but  rould 
not  find  Mr.  Hall's  estancia.  On  the  fourth  morning  we 
sighted  a  rancho  belonging  to  a  native,  and  on  riding  up  to  it, 
to  iiKjuire  our  whereabouts,  ho  invited  us  to  (lisnuuiiit,  cooked 
us  some  mutton,  made  matle  (native  tea)  for  us,  and  after  we 
had  remained  some  little  time  to  rest,  mounted  liis  horse  to  show 
us  the  way  to  a  small  native  village  about  four  leagues  distant, 
named  liellesteros,  or  Esquina,  where  there  was  a  station  of 
the  Central  Argentine  Railway.  We  arrived  there  a  short 
lime  before  sunset,  finding  a  small  village  consisting  only  of 
mud  ranclios;  but  as  soon  as  our  good-natured  guide  mentioned 
our  wounds,  and  our  late  encounter  with  the  Indians,  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  vie  one  with  another  in 
kindness  to  us,  and  we  were  .soon  installed  in  one  of  the  best 
dwellings,  with  every  possible  attention.  We  remained  here, 
very  kindly  treated,  for  several  days,  during  which  time  my 
wounds  healed;  but  my  leg  for  long  afterwards  caused  me 
acute  pain  whenever  I  attempted  to  walk. 

M.  Moustier's  neck  healed  but  slowly,  and  I  expert  the 
cure  was  hindered  by  his  habit  of  indulging  too  freely  in  strong 
ikinks,  which  so  irritated  the  wound,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  by  train  for  Rosario,  to  avail  liimself  of 
medical  advice.  I  should  have  accompanied  Jiim  had  my  leg 
been  better,  but  thinking  that  only  rest  would  put  it  right, 
I  remained  here  for  the  present,  agreeing  to  meet  him  again 
in  a  few  weeks  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  for  several  weeks  my 
leg  remained  in  the  same  state,  until  a  sjjlinter  of  bone  worked 
its  way  outwards,  when  it  was  well  in  a  few  days. 

Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  I  paid  visits  to  some  of 
tlv;  Scotch  settlers  I  had  met  in  Fraile  Muerto,  and  was  most 
hospitably  received,  finding  great  difficulty  in  leaving  them. 
When  I  passed  through  Rosario,  on  my  way  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
I  made  inquiry  for  M.  Moustier,  but  found  that  after  remain- 
ing a  few  days,  his  wound  getting  no  better,  he  had  taken  the 
ste.amer  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  enter  the  hospital  there.  On  my 
arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  applying  at  the  hospital,  I  was 
'.  \  hat  he  had  been  cured,  and  had  left  for  Europe,  saying  he 
:  '  '  'cen  quite  enough  of  South  America. 

Thus  ended  my  experience  of  frontier  travelling;  although 
I  have  met  wth  many  narrow  escapes  since,  in  Paraguay  and 
Brazil,  I  never  thought  myself  in  so  much  danger  as  when 
surrounded  by  the  Calchaqui  Indians. 


Venice   and  its   Architecture. 


The  architecture  of  Venice  involves  a  curious  mixture  of 
styles,  which  may  be  summarised  as  being  (i)  Roman  or 
Byzantine,  (2)  Lombard,  and  (3)  Arab.  Of  these,  the  first, 
or  Byzantine  style,  is  round-arched,  with  slight  and  well-pro- 
portioned shafts,  capitals  and  mouldings  more  or  less  classical, 
and  walls  covered  with  imagery  and  mosaic.  The  dome  is  a 
common  ornament,  but  is  not  essential. 

The  Arab  school,  resembling  the  Byzantine  in  many 
essentials,  differs  from  it  in  the  introduction  of  fantastic  and 
extravagant  decoration,  chiefly  of  foliation,  always  avoiding 


animal  representations.  The  arch  is  pointed,  and  often  dis- 
torted ;  and  the  characteristic  ornamentation  called  Arabesque, 
as  belonging  essentially  to  this  style,  not  being  adapted  for 
large  surfaces,  is  concentrated  on  features  of  interest.  The 
dome  is  retained,  but  the  minaret  is  added  to  it. 

l.Astly,  the  Lombards,  modifymg  their  style  to  the  material 
chiefly  used  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  during  the 
development  of  architecture,  which  was  timber  rather  than 
stone,  introduced  the  vaulting  shaft  and  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  general  arrangement  of  all  buildings  constructed  with 
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this  fi'L-liii^  was  ;ul;i,itcil  Id  lliu  alteration,  ami  tiic  I'k'gaii'.'C  of 
thu  ci.issical  and  Arabic  stvlcs  was  ropliKcil  or  ninilitifcl  by 
rough  hut  ii)aji:stic  wurk,  with  groiipi-'d  shafts  ami  vaulting 
shafts  toycth.-r,  and  by  the  iniroductinn  of  cndli.'ss  inia.,'ciy  of 
activi:  iifi'.  When  all  thcso  styles  had  matured,  they  were 
siiperscdjd  to  a  certiiii  extent,  and  niudilieil,  by  a  rei  ur- 
rciKc  U'  the  ( l.issical  arthilei  lure  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans. 

This  view  of 
the  great  Kiiro- 
pcan  style;,  met 
with  in  VI  rious 
i)uil(lings  on- 
strueted  duiing 
the  best  per  od 
of  Venetian  art,  is 
due  to  Mr.  Kus- 
kin,  whose  admi- 
rable work  on 
the  "  Stones  of 
Venice"  abounds 
with  invaluable 
suggestions.  Let 
us  see  how  far  it 
will  help  us  to 
understand  the 
varieties  of  archi- 
tecture in  the 
principal  i)alaccs 
that  still  remain, 
and  that  adorn 
so  strikingly  the 
canals  of  Venire. 

The  Dural  Pa- 
lace, the  crown- 
ing ornament  and 
glory  of  Venice, 
dates  from  the 
close  of  the  By- 
zantine period, 
and  may  be  said 
io  separate  this 
from  the  (lolhic 
period  of  Vene- 
tian art.  It  was 
the  great  work  of 
its  period,  em- 
ploying the  best 
architects  for  its 
masonry,  and  the 
best  painters  for 

its  decoration,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  seems  to  have 
detained  for  a  time  the  taste  and  style  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building,  and  kept  back  the  advance  of 
the  succeeding  style  then  becoming  adopted  in  other  jiarts  of 
Northern  Italy.  After  its  completion  the  Gothic  taste  pre- 
vailed, till  it  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  that  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

This  palace  is  in  form  a  hollow  irregular  s(iuare,  adjoining 
the  north  side  of  St.  Mark's  Basilica,  of  which  it  thus  seems  to 
form  a  part.  The  three  other  sides  have  facades,  one  to- 
wards the  Piazzetta,  the  two  others  toward  canals.     The  plan 


of  the  building  is  perfecdy  simple,  but  it  laniiot  fail  to  strike 
the  eye  of  any  one  looking  at  the  building  iVoni  the  south, 
whi<  h  is  the  jirim  ipal  front,  that  the  style  of  that  fai;ade  is 
exceedingly  unusual.  It  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  a  smooth  lace 
of  wall,  sustained  on  two  tiers  of  pillars  one  above  the  other. 
This  wall  is  pierced  by  six  windows  placed  imsyvimetrically, 
the  two  on  the  right  being  lower  than  the   others.     In  the 

centre  is  a  large 
window  to  the 
ground,  opening 
on  a  lialcony;  and 
looking  towards 
the  sea.  The  side 
windows  are  on 
the  .same  level. 

This  peculiar 
arrangement  of 
the  de    was 

<  a  '  >y    tlie 

iK  for    a 

magniticcnt  hall 
to  serve  as  a 
(Irand  Council 
Chamber.  The 
part  of  the  palace 
in  which  the  lower 
windows  occur  is 
the  older,  and  as 
the  new  chamber, 
added  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  to  be 
adorned  with  the 
best  paintings  of 
the  best  masters 
in  Venice,  it  was 
thought  more  im- 
jiortant  to  raise 
the  light  near  the 
gorgeous  roof  of 
this  chamber,  and 
to  put  it  into  the 
room  in  simjile 
masses  for  the 
sake  of  the  paint- 
ings, than  to  fol- 
low symmetry 
ajid  adopt  a  uni- 
formity, which  is 
indeed  almost  inconsistent  with  true  (iodi'.c  feeling. 

All  the  beautifid  work  of  this  fit^ade,  including  the  windows 
and  the  rich  arcades  of  the  lower  storey,  seems  to  have  been 
originated  and  commenced  about  1340;  Ijut  it  has  been  fre- 
quently refitted,  and  parts  of  the  wall  rebuilt.  The  building 
was  finished  in  1400,  after  many  interruptions  from  plague  and 
rebellion  ;  but  the  Grand  Council  did  not  sit  in  the  finished 
chamber  for  the  first  time  till  1423.  The  building  was  then 
called  the  Palazzo  Nuovo,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  addition,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Grand  Council  Room,  the  old   building,  which  was  pure 
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Eyzantinc,  was  destroyed,  and  the  new  facade,  towaiJs  the 
Piazzetta,  bnilt  on  the  same  plan  as  the  sea  front,  and  '^nishcd 
rapidly.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  building  is,  however,  in 
the  Renaissnnce  stylo,  and  by  no  mcruis  corresponds  in  interest 
with  tlic  rest.  There  is,  however,  marvellous  beauty  in  the 
details  of  tlie  work  even  in  tliis  part  of  the  building. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  dwarfishness  about  the  columns 
of  the  lower  tier  on  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace  towards  the 
sea.  which  somewhat  injures  the  effect.  These  cohnnns  were 
not  on  separate  plinths,  but  were  raised  on  a  continuous  base, 
and  this  is  now  buried  under  the  pavement,  in  conse(]uence 
of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  soil  and  the  island— a  sinking 
which  appears  to  liavc  averaged  about  three  inches  in  a  century 
during  the  l.TSt  five  centuries.  There  is  fluis  fifteen  inches  of 
the  height  of  the  columns  lost.  Li  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
the  lower  gallery  or  [jiazza  under  the  palace  was  the  resort  of 
tlie  noble  Venetians ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  an  English 
traveller  of  that  time  that  ''  it  was  only  in  this  i)lace  and  at 
council  that  they  had  ojiportunities  of  meeting,  as  they  seldom 
visited  openly  or  at  each  other's  houses,  and  secret  meetings 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  State  inquisitors." 

The  princip.al  entrance  of  the  lalazzo  is  from  the  Piazzetta, 
through  the  passage  called  the  Porta  della  Carta.  Lnme- 
diately  opposite,  and  seen  through  the-  Porta,  is  a  celebrated 
Viuublo  staircase,  with  two  gigantesque  figures  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  at  the  head  of  the  stai'-case  known  as  the  Scala  dei 
("liganti  (Gian'^s'  Staircase).  Tlie  coronation  of  the  Doge  was 
formerly  perfonr.'.'d  at  the  head  ot  this  stair,  and  near  this 
])oint  are  the  lion.-'  nioutlis  of  marble  iilaced  to  reeei\e 
anonymous  communications  c"-'X'rning  the  public  men  i'*" 
the  Republic.  After  asceiidir  ^  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  rooms 
are  entered  which  lead  to  the  Council  Halls.  The  larger  of 
these,  measuring  about  176  I'ect  long,  64  broad,  and  51  high, 
retains  its  ancient  decorations  unaltered.  Among  these  are 
numerous  admirable  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  Bassano,  Zuccaro, 
Paolo  Veronese,  J.  Palma,  and  other  great  \'enetian  masters. 
Tile  general  effect  of  the  interior  may  be  judged  of  by  re- 
ference to  the  illustration,  where  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
decorations  is  very  prominent. 

Tiiere  are  many  other  noble  halls  in  this  gi'eat  building 
besides  the  Great  Council  Room,  but  none  of  them  are  equal 
to  this.  Indeed,  few  such  magnificent  apartments  can  be 
found  in  any  public  building.  Tiie  series  of  large  halls  includes 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  commenced  by  Petrarch,  and  since 
become  very  rich  in  valuable  manuscripts.  Four  of  the  halls 
were  devoted  to  an  arsenal,  which  is  abundantly  furnished  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  One  of  the  scries  served  as  a  chapel, 
liesides  these,  the  apartments  of  the  Palace  included  the  So/to 
Pioinbi,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  prisons,  liut  merely  a 
series  of  small  attics,  no  doubt  vcr)'  liot  in  sumnver,  but  not 
otherwise  uncomfort.able,  r.nd  now  usetl  as  sleeping  rooms. 
Prom  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  there  was  an  entrance  to 
the  celebrated  liriilge  of  Sighs,  which  c^omiiumicated  with  the 
public  prisons  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  canal. 

The  palaces  of  the  great  Venetian  nobles,  deserving  notice 
on  account  of  their  arrhitectiire,  are  cvceedingly  numerous. 
Commencing  with  those  of  older  date,  we  must  not  omit  the 
Ca  d'oro  {Cdsii  i/'oiv,  or  Doio,  so  calleil  cither  from  tiie  piit 
ornamentation  of  the  fa(,ade,  or  from  Uie  fact  that  the  iiouse 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doro).  This  building  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Italian  Gothic  constructions  ir  .^-iracnce  ;  its  date 


is  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  in  very  fair  con- 
dition. Nothing  can  e.'cceed  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  the 
ornamentation,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  Arab  style,  the  pointed 
.irch,  however,  replacing  the  horse-shoe  of  the  Moors.  It  is 
now  greatly  injured  by  restorations,  and  its  beautiful  internal 
staircase,  the  most  interesting  Gothic  monument  in  \'enice,  )\ns 
been  removed.  The  windows  of  the  upper  storey,  especially 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  are  perliaps  the  best  parts  remain- 
ing. They  are  of  the  fourteenth  centur;'.  The  window  traceries 
are  later,  but  parts  of  the  mouldings  are  Byzantine. 

Another  specimen  of  Venetian  Gothic  is  the  Palazzo 
Ferro,  which  is  small,  but  well  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  richly  decorated  frontage  of  this  palace  forms  a  very 
attractive  object.  The  portal,  with  its  recessed  arcli  supported 
on  twisted  coliuiins,  surmounted  by  a  complicated  and  almost 
fantastic  capital  0/  enormous  dimensions,  is  lofty  antl  majestic. 
Mewed  from  the  canal,  the  height  of  the  lower  floor  to  the 
level  of  the  balcony,  which  projects  considerably  from  the  upper 
or  iirincijial  floor,  is  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  lower  floors  of  an  ailjoining  and  more  modern  house  to 
the  left.  It  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  handsome 
palace  beyond  on  the  other  side.  On  the  principal  floor  of 
the  Palazzo  Ferro  the  whole  width  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
three  windows,  and,  owing  to  the  great  loftiness  of  the  aT^"-t- 
mcnts,  the  light  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  massive  and  far- 
projecting  balconies  on  the  upper  floor,  which  are  a  fiart  of 
the  construction  of  the  house,  and  arc  supported  by  enormous 
and  richly  sculptured  bracl.ets.  On  the  lower  floor  the  balcony 
is  single  ;  on  the  upper,  tco  windows  replace  the  three,  and 
each  has  its  own  projection.  In  this  way  nothing  is  lost  of 
the  space,  and  the  whole  facade  becomes  one  varied  but  con- 
nected design,  whose  meaning  and  use  are  easily  recognised. 
The  heavy  and  massive  cornice  keeps  together  the  whole  jilan, 
and  gives  shelter  as  well  as  eftect.  The  group  of  four  palaces 
here  all  in  view  at  once  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  style  of 
house  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  illustrates  tiie  foun- 
dation of  all  pictures(iueness.  However  striking  its  general  |)lan 
may  be,  and  however  well  laid  out  fi)r  general  effect,  no  city 
can  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  artist  which  has  not  a  vast  amount  of 
variety  in  its  detail.  That  every  street,  and  each  house  in 
every  street,  should  be  or  the  same  plan,  is  monotonous  and 
fitiguing  in  the  extreme.  Where  e.ach  has  some  individuality, 
and  therefore  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  there  arc  at  least  the 
elements  of  the  picturesque.  A.,  a  specimen  of  style,  the 
Palazzo  Ferro  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  hard  and  bad. 

The  Palazzo  Pisani,  built  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  owt 
of  the  last  specimens  of  .Arabesque  Gothic,  the  general  outline 
being  Gothic,  but  the  detail  manifesting  the  eflect  already  pro- 
<luccd  on  the  artistic  feeling  of  Venice  by  the  works  of  the 
Renaissance  rapidly  rising  around.  The  family  of  the  Pisani, 
by  whom  this  jialacc  was  liiiilt,  was  among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Repiilihc,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  first  order  of  noliility. 
In  the  year  1,579  Vittorio  Pisani,  a  great  naval  rommandcr, 
having  been  conden"ied  to  imprisonment  by  the  senate  for 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  was  brought  from  his  dungeon 
at  llie  demand  of  the  jieople  during  the  war  of  Chiozza,  and 
led  them  to  victory.  The  jialace  once  contained  the  celebrated 
|iiclure  b)  Paolo  Veronese,  known  as  the  Tent  of  D.irius,  now 
in  England.  Of  this  building  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
deep  and  daring  undercutting  of  the  spirited  and  graceful 
capitals  of  ilio  fust  fli-or  windows.     Another  specimen  of  very 
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latf  Gotliic,  also  passing  into  Renaissance,  may  l)c  seen  in  a 
superb  though  partially  ruined  palace,  fronting  the  little  square 
called  the  Campo  of  S.  Benedetto.  It  is  described  by  Ruskin 
as  uniniie  in  Venice,  in  masculine  character  imited  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  incipient  style.  The  brackets  of  the  balconies, 
the  flower-work  on  the  cornices,  and  the  arabesques  on  the 
angles  of  the  balconies,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  Palazzo  Contarini  Fasan  is  another  instance,  like  that 
of  the  Palazzo  Ferro,  of  a  small  and  comparatively  unimportant 
dwelling-house  dignified  and  made  important  by  the  good  sense 
and  genius  of  the  architect.  Taking  the  space  he  could  obtain, 
and  constructing  r.ither  with  a  view  to  comfort  than  effect — 
thinking,  that  is,  of  the  use  before  the  ornament— and  then 
cm'  'ling  the  front  with  liberality  and  taste,  he  has  succecdeil 
in  pro<  hieing  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  noblest 
reach  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
ccnturv,  and  u  an  exquisite  gem,  which  would  be  as  much 
missed  in  Venice  as  the  Church  of  the  Salute. 

A  glorious  palace  of  late  Gothic  (13S0 — 1400)  is  to  be 
found  on  a  narrow  canal  in  a  part  of  the  city  now  only  in- 
habited by  the  lower  classes,  and  is  known  as  Jhe  Palazzo 
Bernardo.  It  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and  superb  in  its  effei.!:  of 
colour  when  seen  from  the  side.  The  decoration  of  the  in- 
terior court  has  been  also  very  much  admired,  and  is  certainly 
very  elegant.  This  and  a  number  of  other  palaces  are  more  or 
less  imitatious  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Tiie  Palazzo  Foscari  was 
til'  lately  tlie  best  example  of  this  in  Venice,  but,  except  the 
stonework  of  the  main  v.indows,  it  is  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
adjoining  building,  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  is  a  similar  instance, 
and  in  it  the  rich  detached  windows  are  the  inost  interesting 
remains.  The  Hotel  Danieli,  formerly  a  palace,  is  etjually 
beautiful,  and  is  quite  unique  in  the  delicacy  of  the  cusps  in 
the  central  group  of  windows.  The  Fondaco  dei  Turchi,  a 
mixed  Byzantine  r  ■')  Venetian  building,  with  much  of  Mooiish 
sentiment  in  the  f  rnamentation,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  work 
of  the  same  peri  jd.  This  building  was  originally  designed  as 
a  factory,  where  business  could  be  transacted  and  goods  safel)' 
stored,  and  was  one  of  several  similar  institutr  ms  established 
by  the  merchants  of  Venice  in  its  best  da'.>  \Vhen  circum- 
stances changed,  ;ind  such  buildings  were  1.  j  longer  needed,  it 
was  sold  to  the  Republic,  and  is  now  used  as  a  store  for 
tobacco. 

The  true  Renaissance  palaces  of  Venice  are  not  numerous  ; 
one  of  them  is  the  Palazzo  Cavalli,  opposite  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  (There  is  another  Palazzo  Cavalli  adjoining  the  Post 
Oflice,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Gothic  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
type.)  There  is  little  in  the  details  of  this  building,  but  it  is 
,in  imposing  pile,  and  has  good  balconies,  which  are,  however, 
Gothic.  The  Palazzo  Corner  SpincUi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  i.i  a 
graceful  and  interesting  example  of  the  period,  remarkable  for 
its  pretty  circular  balconies.  The  most  important  building  of 
this  style  is  the  old  Library  {Lilircriii  Vecc/tiii),  commenced  in 
1526,  and  designed  in  the  true  central  Renaissance  style.  The 
proportions  are  good,  and  although  the  faults  of  construction 
are  very  serious,  the  general  effect  is  graceful  and  effective. 
The  most  |)owerfiil  and  impressive  of  the  Renaissance  works  in 
Venice  is,  however,  the  Pala/.zu  Pesaro,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
It  belongs  to  the  Grotestjuc  period,  and  tl  e  heads  are  jjarticu- 
l.arly  clever.  Some  of  the  mingled  exjjressions  of  the  faces, 
and  those  of  the  grinning  helmets,  are  particularly  striking. 
Qf  the  Lombartl  style,  the  Palazzo  Loredan,  on  tlv;  Gr.iiul 


Canal  near  the  Rialto,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  \'enice  for  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  anil  its  decoration. 
It  wi;s  built  in  14 m,  and  w.is  till  lately  inhabited  by  the 
Duchess  de  Reni.  I'he  order  is  Corinthian,  but  there  are 
great  arched  wimlows  which  fill  the  front,  and  the  mullions  of 
these  windows  are  <  olumns.  It  is  altogether  a  strange  but  not 
disagreeable  mixture  of  styles.  Tiie  luo  palaces  called  the 
Palazzo  Dario  and  the  Palazzo  Manzoni  are  both  good  examples 
of  this  style.  The  latter  especially  is  [lerfect,  and  very  rich, 
and  the  warm  yellow  marbles  with  which  it  is  incrusted  are 
magnificent. 

The  Palazzo  Grimani,  now  the  Post  Office,  is  an  especially 
interesting  building,  of  a  style  sometimes  called  "San  Michele." 
The  building  consists  of  three  Corinthian  orders,  exquisitely 
worked,  and  is  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  the  best  use 
of  a  narrow  and  inv_^ular  form  of  site,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
building  fronting  the  Grand  Canal.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  of  the  modern  palace;-'  and  contains  two  grand 
storeys,  in  which  the  Venetian  window  is  well  shown,  though 
i'reatly  mixed  up  with  classical  work.  There  are  some  other 
palaces  of  the  same  date  and  style. 

The  interest  of  the  Venetian  palaces  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted in  this  list.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  care- 
fully any  of  the  older  buildings,  e\en  externally  antl  towards 
the  canals,  without  recognising  some  indication,  even  if  there 
are  not  unmistakable  proofs,  of  good  medieval  work,  generally 
of  Venetian  Gothic  or  Renaissance,  though  sometimes  of  the 
earlier  styles.  These  iieep  out  now  in  windows  and  window 
traceries,  now  in  capitals  of  columns,  now  in  cornices.  Nut 
unfreciucntly  they  occur  in  the  small  interior  courts,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  staircases  of  these  courts.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the'  architectural  gems  in  the  engraving  at  page  44.  The  palace 
itself  is  not  very  remarkable;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  picturescjue  group  of  staircase,  arcades,  balconies,  and 
windows  than  is  here  represented.  ^Vithout  being  regular  or 
of  any  defined  period,  the  whole  is  not  only  charming,  but  the 
det.rils  are  good.  It  is  this,  which  is  one  of  the  great  and 
characteristic  features  of  Venice,  that  renders  the  whole  place 
so  deeply  interesting,  and  detains  so  long  the  lover  of  art.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  art,  anil  one  cannot  turn  with- 
out finding  something  ucrf  and  striking,  not  so  much  in  itself 
as  in  the  associations  connected  with  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire  the  history  or  date  of  such  a  group  as  that  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  taste  is  seen  in  putting  together  old  things 
rather  than  in  designing  new.  But  how  elegant  and  simple  are 
the  means  for  producing  the  result !  There  are  plenty  of 
straight  lines  and  even  of  flat  walls  ;  there  are  arches  round 
and  pointed,  large  and  small ;  there  arc  columns  with  fantastic 
capitals,  cornices,  beadings,  a..J  -'^"liiin'-'s.  We  mention  and 
direct  attention  to  all  this  vaiiet/  wiUi  a  special  object.  Let 
the  reader  enter  a  courtyard  in  any  modern  building,  and  he 
will  find  more  regularity  but  fewer  iiinveniences,  .and  generally 
nothing  pictures(jue  ;  but  in  tliese  medixval  houses  the  pic- 
turesqueness,  as  alreatly  pointed  out,  grew  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  was  never  suiicrimposed.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  the  be.auty  that  has  not  its  manifest  use.  ^\■e  do  not  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  pointing  of  the  arch  and  the  elaborate  sculptuwng 
of  the  caijilals  of  the  columns  as  necessities  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
but  the  arch  and  the  columns  were  needed,  and  the  decoration 
merely  completed  and  s,aMsfied  the  cultivated  eje  of  the  pro- 
prietor, not  having  been  introduced  into  the  plan  beforehaii4 
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for  the  gloiil'ication  of  the  architect.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not  a  closer  study  of  this  great  scliool  of  Venetian  | 
art  by  the  architects  of  modern  times.    A  httle  reference  to  those 
principles  which  in  the  art  of  painting  are  called  I're-Raffaelite, 
might  improve  the  taste  both  of  the  public  and  the  architect. 

We  have  endeavoiircil,  in  this  account  of  some  objects  of 
architectural  interest  in  Venice,  to  place  prominently  forward 
the  fact  tliat  there  were  certain  principles  of  art  involved,  not 
only  in  ,ill  the  most  important  constructions,  but  in  the  private  | 
residences  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  medieval  city.  For  , 
these  palaces  are,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  private  town 
houses  of  these  merchants.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of 
small  size,  and  .adapted  not  so  much  to  receive  society  as  to 

serve  as  habitations  for  fiimilies.     They  were  not  built  to  be 

I 

ornaments  of  the  city,  but  rather  to  suit  the  mdividual  taste,  i 


feeling,  and  resources  of  the  person  who  required  to  live  in 
them.  They  were  not  ornamented  ami  ^ecorat^d  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  others  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  They 
followed,  no  doubt,  the  prevailing  flishion  of  the  day,  and  thus, 
after  the  Ducal  Palace  had  been  commenced,  and  till  after  it 
was  completetl,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  noble  and  convenient 
building  was  used  as  a  model  so  for  as  different  circumstances 
rendered  it  advisable.  When  the  Renaissance  style  succeeded 
the  Gothic  in  i)ublic  buildings,  it  was  applied  to  others  also ; 
and  thus,  with  the  foil  of  taste  and  the  loss  of  the  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  we  see  anomalies  arise,  spoiling  the  later  build- 
ings. But  they  have  not  lost  their  picturesque  appearance,  and 
so  long  as  Venice  remains  a  city  will  .it  serve  as  a  model  and 
type  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  domestic 
architecture. 


A  Naturalist's  Ride  in  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
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TItE  rrRTIin.ACF.  of  ST.  AUGUSTINE— A  FRENCH  "  COLON  "—THE 
GRHTOX'S  Ni;ST  — SOLITARY  EXI'EPITION  —  IMPER'AL  EAGLES- 
ATLANTIC  bCLNERV— A  NATIVE  IllRIJ  — .MoL'SSIEK's  REDSTART— THE 
TRl'E  "INIHOENE"— roRESIS  Ol'  THE  ATLAS — Ol'EN  GLAUES— A 
FRONTIER  Ol'TroST  —  MILITARY  I'UUI.TKY  YARD  —  THE  DOOTtI) 
EAGLE— ARAIl  IIOSI'ITAI.ITV — A  SIlEIKIl'S  FAMILY— CORK  TOKEST  — 
REVERIES  OF  ANCIENT  IIRITAIN— A  STRANGE  ACCJL'AINTANCE— 
MORNING  CALL  ON  A  LION— A  HASTY  .SHUT— rUL'UENT  SERVANT — 
ARAll  FIDELITY — LA  CAl.LE  — ITS  LAKES  AND  MINES  — liEllOUIN 
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A  NATURALIST  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  should  com- 
plain of  being  iisetl  up  in  country  (piarters,  and  that  in  spring 
time  in  the  sunny  South.  Yet  a  sensation,  actually  akin  to 
tnniii,  had  begun  to  creep  over  us,  for  an  ornithologist's 
appetite  is  insatiable.  ^Ve  were  domiciled  in  the  far  south-cast 
of  .Mgeria,  close  to  the  Tunisian  frontier,  at  the  little  French 
outpost  of  .Souk  Harras,  the  ancient  Tluig.astum,  nestled  in  the 
valley  of  the  classic  IJadagra,  now  the  Medjerdah.  The 
southern  spurs  nf  the  Alias  rose,  tier  beyond  tier,  some  densely 
wooded,  some  bare  and  scarjied,  on  all  sides  of  us — those 
aflbrding  home  and  ])rotection  to  the  imperial  eagle,  these  to 
the  lamniergcyer,  the  griffon  vulture,  and  the  falcon.  What 
though  our  little  auhcrge  might  be  open  and  comfortless,  and 
its  fare  of  the  scantiest,  its  roof  was  as  watertight  as  our  tent  ; 
there  was  no  watch  to  be  kept  at  night  against  lions  and 
Tunisian  robbers  ;  and  were  we  not  entertained  at  the  sign  of 
"  St.  .\ugustinc  de  Thagaste,"  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  great  s.iint  of  Africa  first  saw  the  light? 

^\■e  had  explored  the  antiquities,  we  had  examined  the 
exhumed  marble  sarcophagi  which  fill  the  little  barrack  square, 
and  had  deciphered  the  inscriptions  which  tell  the  story  of 
the  long-lost  Thagastum.  We  liad  dined  \vith  the  intelligent 
though  lonely  commandant  ;  and  had  noted  how,  out  of  thirty- 
three  houses  whicii  composed  the  settlement,  nine  were  drink- 
ing .shops.  We  had  had  enough  of  "  civilisation  "  and  drunken 
colonists,  and  determined  to  push  our  reconnaisanccs  further, 
and  to  resume  our  camp  life  in  the  wilds. 
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Two  Hungarian  noblemen,  who  had  been  on  a  hunting 
excursion  in  the  south,  shared  our  quarters,  and  had  brought 
back,  along  with  their  trophies  of  antelope,  gazelle,  and  moufilon 
(the  m.Tned  wild  sheep  of  North  Africa),  wondrous  tales  of  the 
abundance  of  vultures,  eagles,  and  bustards,  in  regions  we  had 
not  as  yet  penetrated.  At  a  cabinet  council  we  therefore  deter- 
mined that  S should  reconnoitre   the   ncighbouriiood  for 

a  suit.ablc  camping-ground,  where  we  might  examine  the  habits 

of  the  birds  of  prey  at  home  ;   that  H should  push  on  to 

the  south-west  for  a  few  days,  and  report  on  the  jirospect  of 
desert  birds  for  the  following  month;  while  I  was  to  investigate 
the  cork  forests  and  hakes  to  the  north,  on  the  Tunisian  frontier, 
to  ascertain  the  iirobability  of  a  successfiil  bird  h.arvest  there.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  we  were  to  re-unite,  and  decide  on  our  future 
movements.  Not  that  we  had  accomplished  nothing  at  Souk 
H.irras.  A  fine  specimen  of  Bonelli's  eagle  had  been  picked 
up  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  street ;  the  commandant  had 
sent  us  an  enormous  griftbn  vulture  with  its  wing  broken ;  the 
Barbary  falcon  and  the  red  kite  were  daily  noted ;  and  the 
bearded  lammergeycr  poised  himself  cveiy  morning  over  our 
qu.irters.  These  calls  we  had  duly  returned,  by  repeated  visits 
to  a  range  of  formidable  cliffs,  where  we  ct)uld  see  the  huge 
piles  of  firewood  which  formed  the  honv.'s  of  tliree  families  of 
bearded  vultures  ;  but  vainlj',  with  the  aid  of  ropes  and  timid 
climbers,  had  we  essayed  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

But  if  die  king  of  Eastern  vultures  h.ad  baffled  us,  the  less 
gr.aceful,  yet  equally  m.ijestic  griffon  had  afibnled  us  our  first 
birds'-nesting  triumph  of  the  season.  A  French  (olon,  who, 
when  occasionally  sober,  plied  the  trades  of  carpenter  and 
chasseur,  had  offered  to  take  us  to  some  accessible  griffons'  nests. 
The  rain  was  descending  in  torrents  when  we  set  out  with  our 
guide,  and  so  dense  were  the  clouds  that  it  \vas  impossible  to 
detect  even  a  vulture  at  200  yards.  However,  after  some 
scrambling  in  the  forest,  we  approached  the  edge  of  a  long 
range  of  cliffs,  from  whose  fissures  and  ledges  many  a  mountain 
shrub  antl   tree   stretched    forth   and    partially   covered   th? 
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nakedness  of  the  rocks.  Carefully  peering  over  the  top,  wc 
soon  espied,  at  a  distance  of  somi^  fifty  feet  below  us,  tiie 
cuinbroub  heap  of  sticks  which  generally  serves  a  viiluire  for  a 
nest ;  but  were  disniayetl  to  see,  instead  of  an  egg,  an  un- 
lleilged  downy  s(|uab.  Had  we  come  too  late  for  nesting  ?  It 
was  an  ominous  disappointment  to  begin  with.  Howe\er,  "  11 
y  a  de  plus  encore  !"  cries  our  Frenchman  ;  and  we  soon  made 
out  a  second  nest  a  little  lower  down  the  cliff  jVlarmetl  by 
the  falling  of  a  stone,  the  parent  bird  deliberately  rises,  slowly 
stretclics  her  wings,  and  with  two  or  three  majestic  wavings  of 
her  pinions,  leaves  a  single  egg  disclosed  to  view.    Having  dis- 


proved nearly  ready  for  hatching,  for  these  birtls  rarely   raise 
inore  than  a  single  young  one. 

Two  ilays  afterwards  I  set  out  for  La  Calle,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles.  I  was  lightly  ecpiipiied,  and  carried  pro\isions 
and  lorage  but  for  one  day,  as  witli  money  in  the  purse  we  were 
not  likely  to  starve.  Of  our  three  Arab  servants,  Salah,  an  ex- 
spahi,  accompanied  me  on  my  second  horse;  Mohannned,  our 
best  climber,  being  left  to  make  himself  useful  about  the  cliffs 

with  S ;  while  ISilgasseni,  our  trusty  Tunisian,  was  the  only 

one   capable  of  conducting   H safely   through  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  the  south.      Our  route  lay  by  llie  Hannnam 
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covered  a  mrrow  ledge  by  which  the  nest  may  be  reached, 

II boldly  descends,   and  reverentially  handles   the   first 

griffon's  egg  he  had  cver'scen  in  its  nest.  But  railing  out  to  us 
that  he  will  wait  till  the  complement  is  laid,  lie  clambers  up 
again.  He  has  scarcely  reached  the  top  when  the  mother 
returns,  and  ii  lietly  sailing  in,  lets  herself  droji  on  the  edge  of 
the  nest.  Here  she  paiiscs  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  grotesquely 
turns  her  neck  and  squints  at  her  beloved  egg,  first  with  one 
eye,  tlien  with  the  other.  Next  she  snitTs  at  it,  turns  it  over 
and  over,  and  witli  fond  admiration  -taking  anotlicr  look — 
seats  herself  down  on  it.  Alas  !  how  little  symp.-ithy  with  the  i 
maternal  vulluriiie  instinct  was  .shown  by  the  eager  collector.  ' 

"It  must   bo  hiird  set!"  cxclahns  H ;   and  at  once   he  j 

descends  again  to  secure  the  prize.     He  had  almost  reached 
the  nest  bi'fore  the  parent  bird  would  (piit  it,  and  the  egg  i 
vor..   Ml. 


Weled  Zeid,  so  named  from  some  hot  sulphurous  springs, 
where  b.iths  {liammam,  have  been  constructed.  IJefore  reach, 
iiig  them  we  passed  the  cliffs  where  we  had  vainly  besieged  the 
lammergeyers,  and  a  long  piece  of  rope,  swinging  in  midair 
from  a  projecting  piece  of  rock,  still  told  the  tale  of  our  un- 
successful assault. 

Soon  afterwards,  on  entering  a  more  wooded  part  of  the 
road,  a  large  eagle  settled  amiuig  some  trees  under  the  rocks. 
Dismounting.  I  crept  up  to  the  spot,  and  had  the  s.atisfaction 
of  watching  a  fine  imperial  eagle,  who  plainly  exhibited  the 
white  feathers  of  the  shoulder — the  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
species.  'I'he  nest,  hard  by,  was  placed  on  the  jirojei  ting 
branch  of  a  great  oak-tree  growing  out  of  the  ledge.  It  was 
at  least  a  yard  in  diameter,  composed  of  sticks,  with  a  few 
finer  twigs  by  way  of  lining,  and  contained  two  eggs. 

lo; 


so 
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Beyond  the  /lammam,  wlv' ■'  wc  did  not  reacli  till  nearly 
noon,  was  an  Arab  tribe,  where  Salah  had  actiuaintanees.  from 
whom  he  promised  eggs  and  l>arley-c:ike,  if  I  tould  wait  lor  an 
hour.  I  sat  down  on  l!ie  bank-side,  letting  my  horse  graze 
under  the  trees,  and  seldom  have  I  enjoyeil  a  more  lovely 
view.  The  scenery  was  not  grand,  but  exiinisitely  rich.  Below 
me  the  streaming  little  torrent  of  warm  water  was  dashing  into 
a  deep  glen.  The  sides  of  it  were  clad  with  jiear-trees,  iigs, 
wild  primes,  and  hawthorn,  all  in  full  blossom.  The  sun  was 
bright,  the  ,il;y  cloudless  and  of  the  deepest  blue,  the  air 
charged  with  the  perfume  of  jasmine,  rose,  liawthorn,  and 
scented  broom.  'I'here  was  nothing  in  the  scenery  to  astonish, 
but  all  was  .soft,  UixuriaiU,  and  English.  Dreaming  of  home, 
I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  f;'miliar  note — the  quickly 
repeated  chirrup  of  Moussier's  redstart,  so  well  describetl  by  its 
n.itive  name  of  /.'iiziikh.  I  soon  descried  my  little  friend, 
perched  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  a  small  Numidian  broom, 
as,  regardless  of  my  presence,  he  turned  himself  round  and 
round  on  his  perch,  and  performed  various  somersaults  to 
exhibit  his  rich  and  sofllj  blended  plumage,  continuing  the 
while  his  cheerful  though  nio.iotoilous  note.  If  eVer  Libya  were 
in  search  'Jf  an  ornithological  emblem,  Moussier's  redstart 
should  be  its  emblazon.  There  is  no  other  bird  of  North 
Africa  so  truly  ",i,'/t'Ae  adstricta"  as  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  almost  the  only  bird  exclusively  pertaining  to  Mount  Atlas 
— never  found  to  the  north  or  the  south,  the  tast  or  the  v.c^t  of 
thit  range— is  this  little  redstart,  in  its  brilliant  livery  of  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  liimmergcyer  and  the  vulture  are  at 
home,  but  their  ■  resence  recidls  visions  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Balkan.  Ever\  >ong-bird  of  tin-  I'.nglish  lists  may  be  foun<l  in 
those  thickets,  but  many  of  them  w  -re  born  and  educated  in 
Europe,  and,  ^ike  the  Roman  of  old,  t'le  Spaniard  of  yesterday, 
or  the  Frenchman  of  to-day,  they  nny  return  to  their  northern 
resorts.  The  bustard  and  tli'.  sand-grouse  abound  in  thc^e 
arid  plains,  but  they  are  fr.miliar  forms  to  the  Arab  invaders 
from  the  East.  If  the  o.trich  ventures  to  his  northernmost 
limits,  he  is  here  little  better  than  an  invader,  like  his  brother 
Tonarag,*  and  is  chased  a;  such  with  as  little  compunction. 

But  Moussier  is  an  iiu'ispu'.able  imlightc.  While  one  race 
of  man  after  anotlier  has  rushed  like  a  flood  over  North  Africa, 
and  left  the  faint  trac.s  of  each  invasion  in  a  few  stranded 
ruins  on  the  shores,  or  iu  the  tide-marks  of  some  wrecks  of 
huma  ,ity  on  the  riountun  sitl  s— long  before  the  first  Phee- 
niciaii  galley  h.id  e  itered  the  Hay  of  Tunis  and  treated  with 
the  Numidian  king— before  either  Roman,  Vandal,  or  .'•.■iracen 
had  disturbed  his  ret'eats — Moussier  was  here,  never  agitated 
by  a  restless  taste  fov  emigration,  nor  by  an  appetite  for  the 
slopes  of  Alps  or  ,\|)ennines.  I  love  to  watch  hiin  as  a  gentle  and 
genui;-.,.  N'uiviiiiian,  the  one  local  an<l  peculiar  bird.  Mauritania 
(now  the  province  of  Algeria)  he  generally  avoids.  Numidia 
and  Carthage  are  his  home  as  he  hops  among  the  ruins  of 
Utica,  near  the  coast,  or  wanders  even  to  the  southern  oases  of 
Nefta,  Souf,  or  M'zab.  Still  the  bird  is  not  often  seen,  and  as 
its  nest  was  unknown.  1  made  careful  search,  knowing  from  the 
manner  of  my  friend  lint  his  mate  was  not  far  distant.  But 
with  her  brown  back  and  russet-red  breast  she  is  detected  with 
difficulty  in  the  bushes,  and  generally  keeps  herself  among  the 
roots  of  the  thickets  jierfectly  invisible.  No  litde  triuiniih, 
therefore,  did  I  feel  when  I  discovered  the  nest,  artfully  con- 
cealed near  the  b.ise  of  a  Ihtiya  (Hi;iium  vihc)  bush,  with  its  egg, 
•  'I'lie  'I'uiiar.iij  arc  llie  nuiuad  ruljlicrs  of  the  Sahara. 


not  white,  but  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  bluish  green,  of  a 
delicacy  such  as  I  have  ne\er  noticed  in  any  other  species. 

Salah  had  been  long  waiting  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
buttermilk  when  I  obtained  my  prize,  and  we  soon  were  in 
tlie  .saddle  again  for  Bou  Iladjar,  a  sjjahi  station  some  sixteen 
leagues  further  on,  where  I  had  heard  there  was  an  officer,  on 
whom,  of  course,  I  pro))osed  to  c[uarter  myself.  Sjiahi  stations 
here  serve  the  traveller's  puqiose  (if  he  have  letters),  like  monas- 
teries in  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy  in  the  days  when  monasteries 
were  ami  Italian  unification  was  not;  but  there  is  much  greater 
<lifficnlty  in  reimbursing  the  officer,  as  he  keeps  no  poor's  box 
in  his  doorway.  The  remainder  of  our  day's  journey  lay  chiefly 
along  the  water.shed  of  two  streams  which  flow  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Wed  el  Ivebir — tlie  Tunisian  frontier-stream- — and 
the  Louledjeah,  and  by  a  iialh  on  which  no  English  huntsman 
in  cool  blood  would  diink  of  risking  his  neck.  But  our  trusty, 
sure-footed  Arabs  walk,  without  slipjiing,  across  a  long,  sloping 
rock.  The  scenery  was  rich  and  varied.  Rocky  glens,  open 
glades,  here  and  there  patches  of  wheat,  smooth  \alleys,  clad 
with  luxuriant  Herbage,  groves  of  wild  olive  and  cork ;  the 
•whole  backed  by  mountains  gently  rising  on  each  side,  which 
nre  cbvered  with  forests — not  close,  like  those  of  Sweden  or 
Canada,  liut  open  and  loose,  aflbrding  many  breaks — and  <  om- 
posed  of" a  great  variety  of  trees,  cork  i)redominating,  with  its 
gnarled  limbs  and  dark  foliage,  but  largely  relieved  by  the 
paler  tints  of  magnificent  ash  trees,  all  in  the  middle  of  Ajiril 
in  full  leaf.  The  ash  seems  io  be  precisely  the  same  as  our 
English  species.  There  is,  besides,  a  s|)ecies  of  oak — jierliaps  a 
variety  of  the  Turkey,  but  very  clo.sely  allied  to  the  English 
oak — the  ilex,  chestnut,  and  a  Vast  tmdergrovth  of  richly- 
coloured  shrubs— arbutus,  myrtle,  bay,  jasmine,  white  and 
yellow  broom,  of  many  siiecies,  in  filU  blossom  an<l  as  brilliant 
as  any  furze.  I  found  one  kndll  fcovered  with  an  exquisite 
orchis,  unlike  any  I  ever  .saw  elsewherL- — Of  a  very  pale  lemon- 
yellow.  «iiha  powerful  scent,  resembling  that  of  jasmine.  The 
flower  u.is  in  sh.qie  like  the  figure  of  Orchis  hnti^iatniu  in  Des- 
fontaine's  book,  but  mucli  larger,  and  all  of  this  spotless  prim- 
rose colour,  except  three  or  four  very  faint  dots  on  the  tip. 

Leaving  the  glen  about  six  o'clock,  we  came  out  upon  a 
plain  ready  for  the  scythe,  covered  with  scented  tulips  {'J'ulipa 
Cchiana),  pansies,  scarlet  and  blue  anfcmones,  &c.  In  the 
midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  s(|uare  redoubt  (Bou  Hadjar),  at 
the  door  of  which  I  met  a  rough,  blutT-looking  officer,  in  gar- 
dening costume,  and  invited  myself  to  be  his  guest  for  the  night. 
He  introduced  me  to  1  sub-iUern  and  doctor — for  they  mus- 
tered diree.  The  fort  had  been  e-itablished  for  three  years, 
but  he  told  me  I  was  ilie  first  traveller  they  had  seen.  They 
are  three  lonely  men,  with  their  seventy  Arab  troopers,  close 
to  the  Tunisian  fnnuier,  which  is  but  two  miles  distant,  but 
which  they  inten<l  to  rectify  to  a  more  defensible  line  on  the 
next  act  of  trespass  committed  from  Uie  other  side.  Mean- 
while they  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  gardening  and  poultry- 
rearing.  They  were  decidedly  oologists,  for  five  turkey  hens 
were  sitting  in  boxes  in  their  mess-room,  and  many  hens  in 
the  barrack-hall,  while  their  garden  showed  great  taste  and  skill 
w  idi  small  means.  They  pointed  out  some  curious  instances  of 
"reversion"  in  flowers  from  France.  AH  their  ranunculi—of 
which  they  had  a  good  .show — the  second  year  become  crimson, 
and  their  verbenas  all  run  into  pink.  They  had,  however,  a 
goodly  coUectionof  roses  in  bloom. 

There  are  some  Numidi.in  tombs  in  the  hills  near,  where 
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I  copied  two  Numiilian  or  Punic  inscriptions,  some  of  the 
letters  of  which  tally  with  some  of  the  ciiaracters  of  tlio 
recently-discovered  famous  Moabite  stone.  'I'iie  pretty  red- 
bellied  Numidian  woodpecker  enlivened  the  trees  around  with 
his  cheery  rat-tat-tat. 

Next  morning  I  was  off  before  my  hosts  were  up.  The 
road  to-day  left  the  forest,  and  wound  for  some  miles  through 
open  valleys,  with  hills  covered  with  scrub,  and  tall  trees 
occasionally  relieving  the  outline.  On  one  of  these  I  observeil 
a  dark-coloured  bird  perched,  which  I  took  for  the  black  kite, 
till,  on  its  taking  wing,  I  imagined  I  had  found  the  common 
buzzard  of  Europe,  for  it  had  none  of  the  ruddy  hues  of  the 
African  buzzard.  After  quietly  following  it  for  some  distance, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  more  closely,  as  it  rested 
on  a  bare  tree  and  fearlessly  scrutinised  me  in  turn.  Ti  ere 
was  no  mistake  now.  I  was  looking  at  an  old  ac(|uaintance — 
the  booted  eagle,  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  but  not  the  least 
graceful  or  symmetrical. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  descried  an  Arab  camji  at  some 
distance,  and,  feeling  very  hungry,  I  sent  Sahih  on  foot  to 
report  on  the  chance  of  meeting  with  hospitality,  while  I 
remained  concealed  with  the  horses.  In  half  an  hour  he 
returned,  and  reported  the  sheikh  "  very  good,"  as  proved  by 
an  invitation  to  breakfast.  I  trotted  down,  was  met  by  two 
Arabs,  conducted  into  an  irregular  square  of  tents,  and,  when 
I  had  dismounted,  was  led  under  the  sheikh's  tent,  where  mat 
and  c!  .ihion  were  already  spread  for  me.  The  horses  were 
also  introduced  under  the  same  roof,  and  a  large  bundle  of 
green  fodder  laid  for  them.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
there  was  no  partition  within,  so  I  could  survey  the  domestic 
arrangements  at  my  leisure.  The  sheikh,  a  young  man, 
seemed  to  have  three  wives.  The  el.ler,  and  evidently  the 
mistress,  as  she  made  and  served  th j  coffee,  might  be  about 
twenty-five,  but,  like  all  Arab  women  of  that  age,  loqkeil 
shrivelled  and  forty-five.  The  two  others,  who  were  baking 
cakes  and  frying  eggs  in  butter  for  me,  seemed  aboiit  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  They  were  decidedly  good-looking,  and 
each  had  a  baby  tied  in  a  bundle  at  her  back,  so  as  not  to 
impede  work.  The  goats  and  cows  were  brought  in,  antl 
milked  by  the  two  pretty  wives  at  my  feet.  After  our  simple 
feast,  the  sheikh  produced  pipes,  over  which  we  carried  on 
a  broken  conversation,  the  drift  of  which  on  his  \yj.rt  was,  that 
the  Inglez  were  very  good  friends  of  the  Sultan,  and  once 
drove  his  enemies  (here  making  a  peculiar  grimace)  out  of 
Egypt,  while  I  impressed  on  him  my  desire  to  find  the  birds 
and  wild  animals  of  his  forests. 

The  pipe  ended,  we  started  again  ;  and  after  a  (cw  miles' 
ride — iluring  wlii(  h  my  horse  cast  a  shoe,  and  became  dead 
lame — we  re-entered  the  forest.  The  cork-tree  predominated, 
and  is  used,  though  without  system,  and  as  a  common  right, 
by  various  tribes.  The  trunks  are  peeled — but  seldom  the 
large  limbs — once  in  about  nine  or  ten  years.  The  operation 
does  not,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  improve  the 
appearan(e  of  the  forest.  No  continuous  line  of  bark  is 
left,  but  the  life  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  preserved  by  the 
thin  membrane  which  is  left  inside  the  bark.  We  passed  an 
Arab  camp  employed  in  barking  and  stacking  the  cork.  All 
these  forests  are  claimed  by  the  Empire  as  Imperial  doinain.s, 
and  are  let  to  French  companies,  who  have  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  work  systematically,  nor  is  the  power  of  the  State 
suflicienily  extended   to   afforil   them  protection  against  free 


squatters.  The  first  crop  of  cork  in  these  forests  is  con- 
sidered almost  valueless,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  bark 
on  the  okl  trees ;  they  should  be  barked  regularly  every 
seven  years,  before  the  cork  becomes  too  dry.  'I'he  Arabs 
injure  its  quality,  and  often  damage  the  trees,  by  firing  them, 
in  order  to  make  them  i)eel  more  readily.  When  the  working 
of  these  forests  has  become  systematised,  they  ought  to  yield 
enormous  profits,  as  the  comi)anies  to  whom  they  are  let  jiay 
only  nominal  rents,  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  finest  Spanisii  samples. 

The  country  through  which  I  rode  for  these  two  days  nuist 
be  very  like  what  Hritain  was  before  the  Roman  invasion,  The 
oak  and  cork  forests,  the  narrow  rapid  streams,  the  undulating 
hills,  the  dells,  the  forest  glades,  the  very  presence  here  and 
there  of  blue-tattooed  Arabs  in  their  biuuouses — all  combined 
to  recall  the  descriptions  ot  ancient  Uritain.  One  had  an  exact 
idea  presented  of  what  a  rich,  hilly  country  is  by  nature,  and 
of  what  man  can  make  it.  The  very  district  through  which  we 
rode  was  once  as  well  cleared  and  cultivated  as  iMiglaiul  is 
to-day ;  and  if  I'"ren(  hmen  iviM  colonise,  such  slopes  and 
valleys  would  soon  be  dotted  with  homesteads. 

Soon  after  re-entering  the  forest,  I  had  my  first,  and  pro- 
bably my  last,  rencontre  with  a  lion.  Observing  a  line  of  clitT 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  with  a  pair  of  white  vultures 
hovering  over  it,  I  dismounted,  in  hope  of  finding  the  nest, 
and  told  Salah  to  hold  the  horses,  and  follow  on  as  he  heard 
my  signal  whjstle ;  for  I  wished  to  scan  the  rocks  w  hich 
seemed  to  extend  a  mile  or  two  parallel  to  our  track.  The 
ground  i)roved  much  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Before  I  had  iiroceeded  far,  I  was  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
tangled  brushwood,  through  which  die  trees  had  forced  their 
w.iy,  without  giving  any  idea  at  a  distance  of  the  mass  of 
obstruction  below  them.  Tired,  torn,  and  pricked,  I  con- 
tinued to  creep  as  best  I  could  under  this  niatwork,  till  at 
length  I  came  upon  a  little  dry  watercourse,  thickly  arched 
over  by  shrubs — a  sort  of  tunnel,  as  it  were — up  which  I 
could  creep  more  easily  to  the  rocks.  I  took  advantage  of 
it;  but  after  proceeding  a  little  way,  suddenly  saw,  about  ten 
paces  in  front  of  me,  a  young  lion,  not  taller  than  a  large 
St.  Bernard's  dog,  but  very  much  heavier  and  more  stoutly 
built.  All  this  1  did  not  lake  in  at  once  ;  but  instantly,  as 
the  beast  rose  and  stood  before  mi',  fired  one  barrel  right  in 
his  face,  before  I  had  at  all  realised  what  was  before  me,  and 
the  second  trigger  was  pulled  ere  I  perceived  the  mistake 
I  had  made.  One  barrel  was  charged  with  No.  4  shot,  the 
other  with  a  green  cartridge  of  the  same.  The  beast  seemed 
perplexed  for  a  moment  (for  both  charges  had  evidently 
lodged  in  his  face,  and  perhaps  in  his  eyes),  as  he  sprang 
up  with  a  note  something  between  a  howl,  a  roar,  and  a  wail, 
with  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  a  growl.  My  first  impidse 
was  to  follow ;  my  second,  on  which  I  promptly  acted,  was 
to  make  a  preci|)itate  retreat  sideways  into  the  tangle,  and 
creep  up  as  speedily  as  love  of  life  would  enable  me.  I  had 
hardly  re-entered  the  cover,  when  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the 
young  lion  rush  down  the  tunnel.  Probably  and  most  pro- 
videntially the  shot  had  blinded  him  for  an  instant.  After 
a  hasty  ejaculation  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  (iod  for  my 
escape,  I  began  to  refiect  on  the  hastiness  and  folly  of  my 
proceeding ;  for  as  the  lion  could  not  have  been  two  years 
old,  his  mother  was  probably  not  far  off,  and  I  certainly  was 
not  in  a  fitting  condition  to  pay  so  grand  a  lady  a  morning  call 
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alono,  ami  tluit  without  a  single  ball  liy  way  of  a  rani  in  my  a  favourite  spot  for  wild  beasts  of  all   kinds,  as  there  were 

pocket.      Regardless  of  dignity,  or  the  reputation  of  courage,  nmnerous  traces  of  lioars,  and  we  were  told  that  leopards  were 

I  withdrew   as  fast  as  the  brushwood  would  permit,  and  was  very  i-omnion.     An  hour  belbre  nightfall  we  reached   I'^l  Tarf, 

indeed  tliankl'id   to  gain  tlie  open  glade,  where  in  broad  day-  a  spahi  oulpiisl,  where   I  obtained  a  shoe  for  my  horse,  and 

light  1  was  safe.      l>ut  Salah  ami  the  horses  liad  gone  on,  and  found  we  had  a  ride  of  the  leagues  further  to  reacli  I, a  Calle. 

I  had  a  weary  tramii  before  my  whistle  recalleil  them.    I  Ibund  We   pressed   on   across  a   plain,   and   after  crossing  the  Wed 

that  the  rascal,  on  hearing  the  report  and  tlie  roar  of  the  wild  Kebir  by  a  deep  and  soniewliat  dangerous  ford,  soon  stnick 


beast,  had  guessed  the  affair,  and,  dearly  loving  a  wliole  skin 
had  taken  care 
to  ptit  space  be- 
tween danger 
and  himself. 
He  drew  a 
comical  picture 
of  his  milled 
feelings  for  the 
last  half  liour, 
whidi,  being 
pretty  literally 
translated  from 
the  "  TJns^Kii  sa- 
l>er,"  which  was 
our  vehicle  for 
the  change  of 
ideas,  woubl 
stand  sonie- 
ihing  as  fol- 
lows: "Ah!  Sa- 
lah hears  puff- 
puff  roar.  Ah  ! 
master  {si</i) 
lion  eats  master 
I-',  ngl  i  slim  an. 
Salah  cannot 
run  and  go  to 
help  his  master; 
for  if  Salah 
goes,  the  .Arabs 
will  steal  the 
horses,andma.s- 
ter  lion  will  eat 
Salah.  So  Salah 
stayed  and 
wept."  I  may 
observe  that 
the  .\ral)  always 
gives  the  lion 
the  respectful 
I)refix     of    sUi 

(master)  out  of  respect.     W'liat  a  truly  Arab  view  of  the  case  ! 
The  very  man  to  rely  on  at  a  jiinch  !    I  half  suspected  his  cogit.a 
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into  the  high  roail  Irom  13ona — a  good  carriage  road   by  the 

side  of  a  lake 
• — and  then 
through  a  cork 
forest  to  the 
edgeof  the  little 
town,  which  we 
reached  long 
after  dark. 

The  next  two 
da}s  were  de- 
voteil  to  a  care- 
ful examination 
of  the  various 
lakes  which  lie 
to  the  back  of 
the  frontier 
town  of  I'rench 
Africa.  My  in- 
vestigations did 
not  encourage 
the  idea  of  an 
ornithological 
foray  in  those 
quarters.  There 
were  ducks  in 
plenty,  but  very 
wild,  as  might 
be  anticipated 
where  I'Vench 
chasseurs  were 
at  hand.  Po- 
chard, gadwall, 
mallard,  shovgl- 
ler,  teal,  and 
white-eye  I  no- 
ticed. Herons 
were  abundant, 
but  only  the 
common  spe- 
cies— the  buff- 
backed  and  the 
sqiiacco.  It  was  pretty  evident,  from  the  constant  report  of 
fowling-pieces,  that  not  much   nidification  could  be  conducted 


It 


tions  h.ad  gone  further,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  reckon  how  \  here  with  comfort  -ir  safety;  and  so,  after  wading  among  the 
much  the  horses  and  kit  would  fetch  in  jiiastres  across  the  swamps,  and  admiring  wuolc  morasses  covered  with  that  most 
Tunisian  frontier,  .as  soon  as  the  lion  had  finished  his  meal.  Not  glorious  of  ferns,  OsmunJii  nXii/is,  whose  fronds  1  gathered, 
that  the  lion  will  ordinarily  attack  a  man  in  the  daytime,  unless  i  ten  feet  in  length  from  the  foot  of  the  stalk,  I  resigneil  all 
he  is  provoked  to  the  fray.  When  suriirised  in  their  lairs  they  '  designs  upon  the  feathereil  inhabitants  of  La  Calle. 
invariably  slink  off  and  are  with  difticulty  brought  to  bay,  as  j  The  environs  of  La  Calle  afford  more  objects  of  interest 
my  companions  often  found  to  their  disappointmetit.  :  to  the  marine  naturalist,  as  it  is  the  resort  of  many  Neapolitan 

Soon  .after  this  adventun  an  old  jackal  stood  coolly  coral  fishers,  who  fonn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
waiting  in  our  path  till  we  came  up,  when  I  ciuietly  shot  him  i  tion,  while  another  source  of  its  trade,  besides  cork,  is  from 
dead  from  the  saddle  at  a  dozen  paces.     Indeed,  this  seems    the  produce  of  some  very  rich  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
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On  my  way  back  to  I3ou  Iladjar  I  captured  the  Algerian 
jay  and  great  spotted  cuckoo,  but  carefully  avoiiled  paying  a 
second  visit  to  the  lions.  After  resting  a  night  with  the 
hiispitable  s|)ahis,  I  determined  on  a  bivouac  in  the  cork  forest 
for  the  next  day,  as  the  weather  rendered  a  tent  unnecessary, 
and  forage  was  abundant.  We  picketed  our  horses  for  the  night 
in  an  open  glade,  and  slept  comfortably  under  a  cork-tree,  ' 
in  die  branches  of  which  hung  an  Arab  beehive.  The  collec- 
tion of  honey  appears  to  be  one  of  the  jirincipal  enijiloy- 
ments  of  the  nomails.  The  bees  are  not  owned  individually, 
but  all  those  which  settle  in  the  district  are  claimed  by  tlie 
clan  as  its  common  property.     To  entice  them  hives  are  hung 


is  not  so  abundant  as  the  others.  The  roller  had  returned 
to  his  summer  quarters,  and  might  be  heard  and  seen 
everywhere,  jjerforming  his  strange  gyrations,  and  drop|iiiig 
on  the  tallest  tree  within  readi  with  his  loud  discordant 
shriek.  As  evening  drew  on,  the  red-necked  goatsiu  ker 
flitted  about  the  glades,  and  the  note  of  the  scops-eared  owl 
floaied  on  the  air,  with  its  plaintive  "  maroof,  maroof,"  from 
which  it  derives  its  local  appellation.  But  in  this  spot,  and 
this  only,  I  found  that  most  beautiful  and  almost  the  rarest 
of  European  butterflies,  Tliiiis  mi\ih(tsfc,  lighting  continually, 
with  brilliant  red  and  yellow  wings,  on  a  species  of  centaury. 
Butterflies  are  by  no  means  abundant  in  North   Africa,  and 
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up  among  the  trees,  simply  constructed  of  a  large  circle  of 
cork  about  a  foot  deep,  and  with  an  imperfectly  fitted  lid  of 
the  same  substance  slightly  (listened  over  the  top.  These  i 
hives  are  quite  open  at  the  bottom,  and,  suspended  from  a 
bough,  are  secure  from  the  attacks  of  quadrupeds.  Perhaps 
a  third  of  those  we  noticed  were  tenanted.  The  oees  are 
never  destroyed ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  season  the 
Arabs  go  round,  and,  with  heads  enveloped  in  their  bur- 
nouses, cut  out  with  impunity  as  much  of  the  comb  as  they 
think  fit.  i 

In  this  spot  the  woodpeckers  abounded,  especially  the 
Numidian  spotted  jjccker  and  the  North  African  green  wood- 
jiecker,  only  diflering  slightly  from  our  English  bird,  and  more 
brightly,  as  the  Giriniis  caiii/s  of  Nonvav  is  more  jilainly, 
coloured.    The  lesser  spotted  woodpecker  1  also  saw,  but  it  1 


their  .scarcity  contrasts  strongly  wiUi  the  endless  variety  and 
profusion  of  the  beetles. 

At  dawn  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  on  the  way 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching,  for  some  time,  a  jiair  of  tawny 
eagles,  of  which  we  afterwarils  obtained  a  young  one,  which 
is  still  living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park. 
On  reaching  Souk  Harras  I  found  our  carnp  was  removed 
to  some  distance,  and  so  put  up  at  our  old  quarters  in  the 
aiilmxt'.  The  commandant,  however,  hospitably  invited  me 
to  dine,  to  meet  the  cure  and  another  young  abbe.  The 
ecclesiastics  discussed  the  Arab  population,  which  they,  though 
professedly  iiissionaries,  considered  beyond  all  hoiie  of  con- 
\crsion.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  tired  steed  for 
our  new  camp  at  Kef  Lak's,  and  rejoined  my  companions, 
who,  like  myself,  had  adventures  to  recount. 
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77/6'  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia.— -I: 

BY    E.    DKl-MAR    M0RC;AN,    K.R.G.S. 


The  Rahic  or  German  provinces  of  Russia  are  Kstlionia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  lying  between  55°  and  60°  North 
latitude,  and  between  20°  and  27"  East  longitude. 

Estlionia,  or  Esthland,  the  northernmost  of  these  provinces, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  (lulf  of  Einland,  on  the  west 
by  the  lialtic  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Livonia  and  Lake  I'eipus, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg.  It 
includes  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Worms,  and  a  portion  of 
Lake  Peipus,  and  has  an  area  of  7,966  square  miles. 

Livonia,  Livland,  or  Lielland,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Esthoni'',  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  on  the  south  by 
Coudand  and  the  Government  of  Vitebsk,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Government  of  Pskoff  and  I,.ake  Peipus.  Its  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  is  170  miles,  and  breadth  no 
miles.  It  includes  the  large  island  of  Oesel,  and  has  an 
area  of  18,146  scpiare  miles. 

Courland,  or  Kurland,  the  southernmost,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Livonia  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  on  the  west  by 
the  Baltic,  on  the  south  by  Vilna  and  Prussia,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Government  of  Vitebsk.  Its  area  is  10,324 
scjuare  miles. 

These  provinces  are  valu.able  to  Russia,  from  their  extent 
of  sea-cqast  and  flourishing  sea-])orts,  from  their  important 
rivers,  connecting  them  widi  the  central  pro^'inces  of  the 
empife,  and  also  from  their  broad  plains  of  fertile  soil, 
capable  of  producing  large  tpiantities  of  flax,  linseed,  and 
corn ;  and  as  railroads  recently  made  now  Ov)nnect  their  towns 
of  Riga  3,\vX  Revel  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  they  are 
more  closely  united  than  ever  with  the  great  empire  of 
Russia,  which  has  held  them  by  right  of  conquest  fqr  the  last 
150  years.  For  centuries  they  were  the  historical  battle-fields 
on  whici]  the  Northern  nations  contended  for  mastery,  and 
on  their  blood-stained  fields  the  Russi.an  soldier  was  first 
taught  to  conquer  the  luxurious  Pole  and  the  hardy  Swedq. 

In  the  year  1158  some  liremen  merchants,  on  their  way  to 
Wisby,  in  Gothland,  landed  on  the  east  co.ist  of  the  Baltic, 
and  foui]ded  a  colony  and  trading  post  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina,  where  Riga  now  stands.  They  found  the  country 
inhabited  by  heath  ■'  tribes,  and  in  order  to  civilise  and  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity,  they  instituted  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, called  Schwcrtbriider,  or  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  whose 
founder  was  IJishop  Albrccht,  of  BiJ.\hovdcn,  the  founder  of 
Riga.  Well  did  these  Christian  knights  sustain  the  name  of 
their  order.  They  burnt  the  dwellings  and  slew  the  inhabitants, 
until  both  Letts  and  ICsths  submitted,  and,  throwing  away  their 
idols,  became  converts  to  the  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
though  for  many  years  afterwards  they  sighed  after  the  simple 
divinities  under  whose  tutelar  sway  they  had  known  the  peace 
and  prosperity  whif:h  they  were  never  again  to  experience. 

While  the  Germans  were  concpiering  Livonia,  the  Danes 
had  invaded  Esthonia  and  the  same  cruelties  were  practised 
tliere  till  the  country  was  subjugated  throughout,  and  the 
three  provinces,  known  collectively  under  the  name  of  Liv- 
land, acknowledged  the  power  of  the  knights.  Bishoprics 
were  fo'.mded,  castles   were  erected,  and  knights  and  clergy 


feasted  and  revelled  in  the  halls  and  celebrated  tlicir  victories. 
But  the  Litluumians  now  invaded  the  land,  and,  reduced  in 
numbers,  the  Schwertbriider  were  forced  to  seek  for  aid  from 
Germany.  In  1237  they  uniteil  with  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
an  ortler  created  during  the  Crusades,  with  whose  assistance 
they  again  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  rebellious  vassals, 
and  expelled  the  invaders. 

In  the  meanwhile  trade  prospered,  and  flourishing  cities 
were  built.  Riga,  Revel,  and  Narva  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  maintained  their  independence.  A  confederation 
was  established,  and  a.  diet  convoked  at  Riga,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobility  and  plefgy  pettled  ajl  measures  for  the 
government  of  the  provinces. 

This  was  the  period  of  Livonian  independence.  The 
Grand  Master  of  die  Livonian  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights 
ruled  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  (jerm.^ny,  whom  he 
acknowle<lged  as  his  liege  lord,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Riga 
represented  the  soyqreignty  of  the  Pp|)e. 

So  divided  at)  authority  could  not  last,  and  thq  jealousies 
lietween  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  rivalries  and  quarrels  between 
the  knights  and  the  growing  power  of  the  citizens  contributed  to 
keep  tlie  country  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  which  paved  the  way  for 
foreigii  invasion.  The  Reformation  now  spread  rapidly  through 
the  B;iltic  provinces,  and  was  another  cause  pf  intcrn.^1  dissen- 
sion, while  the  peasants,  oppressed  by  the  hard  serfdom  of  their 
German  masters,  remained  in  a  jstate  little  removed  from  bar- 
barism. Then  came  the  great  invasion  of  Russiar)s,  sqnt  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  They  swept  like  locusts  over  the  country, 
destroying  everything ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  pppi)lation 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  at  the  present  day  is  less  than  it  was 
before  tl)e  great  Tartar-Russi.in  invasion  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Simultaneously  with  these  invaders 
came  Swedes  and  Poles,  till  at  last,  distracted  by  the  nupibcr 
of  her  enemies,  and  crushed  and  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
Livland  surrendered  her  independence  in  1561.  Esthonia 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Sweden,  Livonia  to  Poland,  while 
('ourland  was  created  into  an  independent  dukedon)  under 
Gotthard  Kettler,  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Livonian 
Knights,  who  did  fealty  to  the  King  of  Poland  as  his  liege  lord. 
.Vbly  and  wisely  governed  by  her  grand  dukes,  the  Duchy  of 
Courland  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
retained  her  independence  long  after  her  sister  provinces  had 
lost  theirs,  becoming  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1795,  at  the 
partition  of  Poland.  The  treaty  signed  by  Sigismond  Augustus 
reserved  to  the  Livlanders  their  rights  and  ])rivileges,  the 
observance  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  German  language,  the 
feudal  siq)reni.acy  of  the  nobles,  and  self-government.  Poland 
(lid  not  long  enjoy  her  new  ])osse.ssions,  nor  did  the  troubles 
of  the  Livlanders  cease  with  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
.\  protracted  and  bloody  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland  re- 
sulted in  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  Livonia  was  ceded 
to  the  Swedish  crown  in  1629. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  confirmed  to  the  Livlanders  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  by  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule  restored  for 
a  time  prosperity  to  their  country.    During  his  reign  the  Lutheran 
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Chun  h  was  cstablislicd  more  firmly  than  ever ;  the  University 
of  Dorpat,  foiiniied  by  him  in  1632,  ranks  even  to  the  present 
tlay  among  the  best  of  the  Russian  universities,  and  can  boast 
of  a  I'iragolf  and  a  Struve.  The  great  king  strove  to  improve 
the  conchtion  of  the  peasantry  and  hmit  the  powers  of  the 
nobles.  But,  unfortunately,  the  reforms  wiiich  he  had  so  wisely 
initiated  were  not  carried  out  by  his  successors,  who  looketl  on 
the  |)rovinces  as  a  means  of  paying  for  the  wars  in  which  their 
ambition  had  involved  them.  Stripped  of  tiieir  lands  by  the 
exactions  of  Charles  XL,  the  impoverished  Livlanders  turned  to 
Peter  the  Great  for  aid.  Again  the  country  was  deluged  with 
blood  till  the  power  of  Sweden  was  overthrown  by  Russia  in  17 10. 

A  new  era  for  the  l.ivlanders  dawned  with  the  supremacy  of 
Russia  in  the  Baltic  i)rovinces — an  era  full  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise. Under  the  powerful  sceptre  of  their  new  master,  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence  were  no  longer  to  ravage  their  land. 
Secureil  and  confirme;!  in  their  ])rivilcges  by  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  1721,  they  could  turn  their  thoughts  to  improving 
the  social  conditiqn  of  their  vassals,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  a  ilaturally  productive  soil.  But,  alas  !  the 
history  of  the  Baltic  provinces  for  the  last  century  and  a  half 
does  not  prove  the  Teutonic  race  to  be  noble  and  magnani- 
mous when  independent  and  all-powerful  over  another  and  a 
subject  race.  The  feudal  system,  with  all  its  errors,-  was  con- 
tinued ;  the  jealousies  and  rivalry  among  the  nobility  were 
unceasing ;  the  peasants  were  kept  in  serfdom,  and  excluded 
from  a  possession  of  the  soil ;  while  the  absence  of  a  miildle 
class  tended  to  separate  more  widely  the  lord  from  his  tenant. 
In  1824  serfdom  was  indeed  abolished  in  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
and  CoLirland,  but  the  position  of  the  peasant  becarrie  almost 
intolerable,  owiilg  to  the  absence  of  any  change  in  the  agrarian 
law.  The  degraded,  wretched  condition  of  the  Esthonian  and 
Livonian  peasants,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  many  pirts  of 
the  provinces,  bears  witness  to  centuries  of  oppression  and 
misgovernnlent,  for  which  their  German  masters  are  mainly 
responsible. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  is  reflected 
in  their  present  condition.  Let  us  leave  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  ^\'arsaw  railway  at  a  ]ioint  near  Kovno,  and  proceed  by 
the  new  line  (to  be  opened  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  summer 
of  1871)  to  Libau  and  Courland.  The  prosperity  ever)'wherc 
visible,  in  this  the  southernmost  of  the  three  provinces,  is  due 
not  only  to  its  milder  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  but  to  the 
happier  conditions  under  which  its  population  have  lived. 
The  invasions  which  from  time  to  time  have  desolated  the 
northern  provinces  did  not  extend  to  Courland.  The  fierce 
feudal  sway  of  the  Teuton  lords  was  curbed  by  the  grand 
dukes,  who  strove  to  direct  their  energies  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  close  proximity  of  Prussia,  and  the  influence  of 
modern  German  civilisation,  are  more  apparent  in  the  Courland 
noble  than  in  his  Livonian  or  Esthonian  brother.  The  Lettish 
peasant  in  Courland  has  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  is  better 
educated  than  his  less  fortunate  brother  in  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  Courland  i-;  that  of  a  broad 
level  plain,  extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Dwina,  which 
Separates  it  from  Livonia.  Vast  corn-fields,  chiefly  of  rye, 
extw-nd  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  alternating  with  rich  meadow 
land,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  noble  mansions,  whose 
hospitable  owners  are  ever  ready  "to  welcome  the  coming,  and 
speed  the  parting  guest,"  with  clusters  of  neat  cottages  called 
in  Lettish  gesinde,  for  there  are  no  villages  in  Courland. 


North  of  the  IJwina  the  country  changes  in  aiipearance ; 
the  smiling  homesteads,  the  prosperous  farms,  are  less  fre- 
(]uenl.  The  great  ])ine  forests,  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  scenery  of  Northern  Europe,  throw  a  dark,  gloomy  sha>luw 
over  the  surrounding  landscape.  Ruins  of  old  castles  and 
monasteries  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  remind 
him  of  long  tales  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ;  for  most  of  these 
ruins  have  their  romantic  histories  of  old  feudal  hatreds  and 
rivalry  between  neighbouring  barons,  which  are  still  per- 
petuated in  the  interminable  litigations  of  the  present  day. 

Some  parts  of  Livonia  are,  however,  better  cultivated,  a.s, 
for  instance,  the  fla.x-growing  district  in  the  north-west,  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Riga,  and  the  district  "crili-cast  of  Riga, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aa.  As  we  approach  I'^slhoaia,  the 
country  becomes  more  stern  .".nd  wild  ;  sand  and  heath, 
forest  and  morass,  alternate  m  unvarying  monotony,  and 
the  miserable  log  hut  of  the  poor  Esth  is  the  only  sign  of 
human  habitation.  That  unwelcome  visitor,  the  wolf,  wakes 
the  silence  of  the  long  winter  nights  with  his  dismal  howl, 
and  the  recesses  of  the  forest  contain  the  lairs  of  many  a  bear, 
undisturbed  beneath  his  deep  covering  of  snow.  And  yet,  to 
the  sportsman  or  the  naturalist,  Esthland  has  charms  j)eculiar 
to  its  wild,  rugged  nature  and  northern  sky.  The  early  morn- 
ing air  in  spring  and  summer  is  fragrant  with  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  pine  forests ;  the  woods  are  fiill  of  the  songs  of 
all  kinds  of  birds.  'I'hc  willow  grouse  and  black  game  are  but 
little  disturbed  on  the  moors ;  the  elk  and  deer,  the  lynx  and 
the  hare,  love  the  solitude  of  the  great  forests,  and  wild  fowl 
and  snipe  of  all  descriptions  haunt  the  vast  lakes  and  marshes. 
Then,  too,  the  social  gatherings  at  the  Esthonian  baron's 
mansion,  the  long  sleigh  drives,  the  balls,  the  picnics,  and 
the  shooting  parties,  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Esthonian 
belles,  and  the  courtly  manners  of  the  gentlemen,  contribute 
to  make  a  few  months'  stay  in  Esthland  very  agreeable,  and 
almost  realise  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb — "  F'sthonia  is  an 
elysiiun  for  the  noble,  a  heaven  for  the  clergy,  a  mine  of  gold 
for  the  stranger,  but  a  hell  for  the  peasant." 

The  jropuhition  of  the  Baltic  provincfes  numbers  1,850,000, 
of  which  200,000  are  Germans ;  the  remainder  are  Letts  and 
Esths  (the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country),  Swedes,  Danes, 
Russians,  and  Jews.  The  Germans  are  mostly  descendants  of 
the  old  knights  wHo  conquered  the  country,  but  some  are 
immigrants  of  recent  date.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
three  provinces.  Most  of  them  are  landowners,  for  until  quite 
recently  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  own- 
ing land.  Many  of  them  have  entered  the  Russian  service, 
both  civil  and  military,  where,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  they  almost  invariably  rose  to  the  highest  positions. 
Nicholas  was  very  fond  of  his  German  subjects,  and  the 
names  of  Meyendorff,  Rosen,  Stackelberg,  and  a  great  many 
others,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Russia 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  are  all  Germans  or  partially  Germans,  for,  owing  to 
intermarriages,  some  mixture  of  race  has  taken  place.  But, 
speaking  generally,  the  governing  class  in  Courland,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia  is  German.  Owing  to  the  i)rivileges  and  rights 
which  they  reserved  to  themselves  by  charters  and  treaties, 
during  the  successive  changes  which  took  place  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  provinces,  the  German  population,  although 
subjects  of  Russia,  are,  as  far  as  the  internal  government  of 
the  provinces  is  concerned   independent  and  all-powerful  over 
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the  peasant  class.  If  the  prerogatives  which  they  so  jealously 
guarded  had  been  wisely  exercised,  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vin(;LS  would  W  very  dilferent  to  what  it  is  now.  'The  (Nmr- 
laiid  and  l.ivonian  nolilenian  was  separated  liy  a  great  gulf 
from  his  i)oor  tenant,  and  has  done  little  to  win  his  esteem 
and  confidence.  'I'he  clergy  were,  in  many  instances,  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  tlic  peasants,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that,  excejit  on  those  estates  where  the  landlord  was  naturally 
a  humane,  kind  man,  the  coiiditifin  of  both  Letts  and  l^sths 
has  been  most  deplorable. 

ll  is  interesting  to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  state  of 


pure  Lithtianian  form  of  speech  holds  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  its  dialects — North  I'mssian  and  Lettish— that  Latin 
does  to  Italian.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  e.irlier  history  of 
the  Letts.  It  is  supposed  that  they  founiled  a  (oloiiy  near  the 
mouth  of  the  \i>tula  about  the  eleventh  century,  ami  gradually 
spread  to  the  east  and  peopled  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  .Southern 
Livland,  and  North  Prussia.  Their  name  has  been  derived 
from  L.ada  or  I.ide.  signifying  an  improver  of  the  soil.  They 
were  certainly  better  agriculturists  than  tlie  Lsihs,  who  were  a 
l>astoral  race,  and  who  willingly  gave  them  a  portion  of  their 
lanil  to  till  and  cultivate.      Before  they  were  Christianised  the 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  Frenc  h  rule,  and  that  of  the  P.altic 
provinces  under  the  Ciermans.     In  the  two  Vrench  provinces, 
but  especially  in  Alsnce,  the  pojiulation  was  entirely  Herman  in 
language,  in  habits,  and   in  origin,  and  yet  the   150  years  of 
French  rule  completely  reconciled  them  to  their  conciuerors. 
They  learnt  to  jirefer  tlieni  to  their  kinsmen  in  Germany,  but 
in  the  Daltic  ])rovinccs  six  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
Germans  conciuercd  the  country,  and  yet  the  T.etts  and  h'.sths  [ 
have   the   greatest   aversion    to   their  conrpierors.      This   fact  ! 
supports  the  theory  of  those  who  arsitic  that  a  mutual  attrac-  | 
tion    between    races    exercises    more    iiilluence    in    ])roilucing 
national    harmony    than    a    common    origin    or    a    ronun<in 
language. 

The  .agricultural  population  of  the  Ilallic  provinces  is  com- 
posed of  Letts  and  Ksths,  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Letts 
are  a  branch  of  the  Lithuanians.  Their  language  is  more  like 
the  Sanskrit  than  that  of  any  other  European  nation.     The 


Letts  were  governed  by  their  priests,  a  caste  of  Hindoo  origin. 
They  worshipped  one  supreme,  omnipotent,  and  .all-seeing  spirit 
whom  they  called  "  Deevas."  Their  conception  of  him  was  an 
old,  vigorous  man,  ])owerful  and  wealthy,  with  a  large  family. 
They  spoke  of  him  .as  the  Old  Lather.  After  him  they  had  gods 
of  thunder,  of  water,  and  of  earth,  a  goddess  of  the  sun  who 
m.arried  the  moon,  and  whose  daughters  were  the  stars  ;  a  god- 
<less  of  joy,  Ligho  ;  and  a  goddess  of  fate,  Laim.a.  They  built 
temples  to  their  gods  under  oak-trees,  and  oflercd  u])  sacrifices 
to  them.  Their  mythology  was  beautiful  in  its  sinijilicity  and 
purity  of  conception.  Some  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  their 
superstitious  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

In  character  the  Letts  are  clever,  intelligent,  and  inventive, 
friendly  and  hospitable  by  nature  ;  but  long  years  of  serfdom 
and  oppression  have  almost  stamped  out  their  good  (|U,ilities, 
and  the  Lett  of  the  present  <lay  is  indolent  and  wanting  in 
resolution    and   courage.      I^ver   in   dread   of    their   despotic 
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Ciiiiiwii  masters,  will)  nilccl  lliciii  l)y  luandy  nml  thi;  whip,  ilicy 
liavo  bccDinc  iriiij;iiif^  and  rawiiiiif;,  timiil  and  siispic  ions.  I,ct 
us  li()i)C  that  tliL'  tardy  jiistiio  of  the-  ducrci;  of  i.Sdd,  liy  wliich 
llic  communes  wcir  made  indepeiidciU  cjf  the  laiidowiK-rs,  ami 
(orjioral  punishment 
was  aliiilished,  may 
infuse  new  hie  and 
vifiour  into  the  Letts, 
and  develop  their  in- 
herent good  tjiiali- 
ties  whiih  have  lain 
dormant  for  cen- 
turies. 

There  are  no  vil- 
lages in  Courland  or 
Southern  Livonia ; 
the  Lettish  peasant 
i.s  not  of  a  social  dis- 
])Osition — his  dwel- 
ling stands  apart 
from  those  of  his 
fellow-men.  The 
houses  are  neat  and 
clean,  with  white- 
washed walls,  divi- 
ded into  different 
rooms,  and  provided 
with  chimneys,  alto- 
gether    contrasting 

very  favourably  with  the  Ksthonian  peasant's  miserable  log  iiut. 
The  Russian  steam-bath  is  liked  as  much  by  the  Lettish  as  by 
the  Russian  peasant,  and   every  farm   has  its  bath-room.     The 
dress  of  the  Lett  is  composed  of  a  coat  of  greyish-white  cloth, 
trousers  extending  down  to  the  knee,  below  which  ll\e  legs  are 
bound  in  cloths,  s.indals 
of  leather  or  plaited  lime- 
tree  bark  o!i  the  feet,  and 
soft  white  woollen  gloves 
invariably   worn.      The 
dress  of  the  women    is 
more    pirti;res(|ue    than 
that    of   the    men,  and 
they  are  better-looking. 
They  are  fond  of  tuiery  ; 
their  kerchief,  which  is 
an  emblem  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  is  worn  taste- 
fully   folded     over    the 
breast  or  on   the  head, 
and  is   sometimes   very 
ornamental     They  wear 
large  brooches   on   the 
breast,  made  of  silver  or 
amber.      Some    of    the 

customs  of  the  Lettish  peasants   are  much   like  those  of  the 
Russians. 

The  K.sths  are  of  the  Finnish  race.     They  people  the  whole 
of  F.sthonia,  the  northern  half  of  Livonia,  and  the  Oesel  archi- 
pelago.    The  character  of   the   Esth    is   more    stubborn   and  | 
resolute  than  that  of  the  Lett.     The  yoke  of  >  rfdoni,  which 
the  latter  bore  so  patiently  and  meekly,  galled  the  proud  spirit 
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of  the  Ksth.  He  frei|ueiulv  rebelleil  against  his  in.ister  .uid 
avenged  his  wrongs.  The  fe.itures  of  the  Fstli  indicate  his 
Mongol  origin,  liio.id  (  heeks,  small  nose  and  eyes,  a  .s.illow 
complexion,  and  long  hair,  never  cut,  in, ike   his  appearance 

unprepossessing  and 
almost  repugnant. 
The  men  Miar  long 
black  or  dark-lirowii 
coats  of  iindyed 
wool,  with  metal 
buttons  down  the 
breast.  The  women 
are  dre.s.ieil  like  the 
Russian  peasants, 
and  wear  the  s.ime 
kind  of  head-dress, 
consisting  of  a  tiara 
or  coronet  of  bright- 
coloured  material, 
rising  to  a  peak  over 
the  forehead,  and 
fastened  at  the  back 
of  the  head  with  a 
broad  tibbon  tied  in 
a  bow,  from  which 
jlepend  a  number  of 
variegated  ribbons, 
whi(  li  mingle  with 
the  hairandllowover 
the  shoulders.  The  houses  of  the  Esths  are  wretched  log  caliins, 
containing  one  room,  in  which  the  whole  family  are  assembled, 
and  in  which  are  congregated  in  winter  a  few  domestic  animals, 
such  as  calves,  geese,  poultry,  &:c.  The  chief  feature  in  this 
room  is  a  large  stove  of  rude  masonry,  on  which  are  arranged 

le<lgcs  which  answer  the 
[lurpose  of  sleeping 
couche-s.  There  is  no 
chimney  to  this  miser- 
able abode,  and  the 
only  e.xit  for  the  smoke 
is  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  Esths  are  better 
hunters  and  fishermen 
than  agriculturists,  and 
they  will  attack  a  bear 
single-handed  in  his 
den,  armed  with  a  very 
indifterent  gun. 

The  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces 
are  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
Russians,  who  are  dis- 
persed in  the  principal 
cities,  following  different 
trades.  The  Polish  Jews  have  monopolised  the  retail  trade  in 
the  country  towns  of  Courland,  where  they  are  very  numerous. 
Their  poverty  and  want  of  civilisation  has  a  demoralising  effect 
on  the  jiopulation. 

There  are  forty-fv  ■'  cities  and  country  tow-ns  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  of  which  Riga,  i  apital  of  Livonia,  and  Revel,  cai)ital 
of  Esthonia,  are  the  most  important.     Four  others  are  sea-port 
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towns — Narva,  IVrnmi,  l.ibaii,  and  Winiiuu.  Two  are  largt-r 
country  towns— viz.,  Mitau,  ca[)ital  of  Cuiirlaml,  and  the  inii- 
VLTsity  town  of  Oorpat  ;  thu  remainder  are  sinali  toiiniry  towns 
of  from  1,000  to  5,000  iniiabitants. 

AccoHling  to  1  )r.  Kctiardt,  wiiosc  excellent  liook  gives  tile 
best  recent  information  on  tlie  lialtic  provinces,  tiie  numici|)ai 
laws  of  Riga,  based  on  the  Manil)iirg  ])rinciiile,  prevail  in  the 
towns  of  l.ivonia.  Tile  towns  of  Ivstliland  are  governed  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Revel  aci  eptalion  of  t!ie  Liib.ck  laws,  and  the 
greater  nunil)er  of  tlie  Coiirland  towns  are  subject  to  the 
common  law  of  Courland. 

Rig.i  ranks  next  to  St.  Petersburg  in  importance  as  a  mari- 
time coinmenial  city.  Koundvil  in  1202  by  liishop  .Mbrecht, 
it  soon  joined  the  Ibinsealic  League,  and  became  wealthy  and 
]ini)iilous.  .Xs  it  increased  in  si/.e  and  wealth,  the  citizens 
formed  an  independent  conslittition,  and  established  brother- 
hoods, to  protect  them.selvcs  from  the  lawless  inroads  of  the 
Knights  of  the  .Sword,  as  well  as  from  foreign  foes.  The  most 
celebr.ited  of  these  associations  was  the  Knilernity  of  lilack- 
heads  (Schwarzenhaupter),  in  which  were  enroUeil  all  the  un-  ] 
married  citizens  cai)able  of  bearing  arms.  Their  hall  exists 
to  this  day,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
buildings  in  Riga.  I 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  city  of  Riga  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  ranked  as  high  as  liremcn  and  Hamburg.  Nume- 
rous were  the  ships  which  left  its  port,  laden  with  flax  and 
hemp,  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  a  noble  fir  tree, 
felleil  in  the  great  forests  of  Lithuania  and  White  Ru.ssia, 
floated  d'jwn  the  dark  waters  of  the  majestic  Dwina,  to 
build  and  equi|)  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  citizens  of 
"  [iroud  Riga'  fought  bravely  to  preserve  its  independence. 
In  1629,  when  Livonia  and  Courland  surrendered  to  Poland, 
Riga  closed  her  gates  to  the  foe,  and  only  surrendered  twenty 
years  later,  after  experiencing  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine.  In 
memory  of  this  celebrated  siege,  an  annual  feast  is  held  in  the 
month  of  August,  called  the  "  Hunger  Sorrow."     Tables  are 


spread  in  the  open  market-place,  and  all  are  regaled  with  a 
sumptuous  repast. 

Another  great  festival  held  at  Riga,  which  is  also  celebrated 
in  all  parts  of  the  lialtic  provinces,  is  St.  John's  Day,  the  241I1 
of  June.  This  is  the  great  national  festival  of  the  Letts,  dating 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  when  they  worsliipjied 
among  their  heathen  divinities  a  goddess  of  joy,  flowers,  and 
spring,  called  "  Ligho,"  afterwards  Christianised  into  "  Yanne 
Ligho,'  or  "  Joy  John."  i)  this  day  the  whole  i>opiilati(jn 
of  l.etlland  banish  their  cares  and  toil;  dressed  in  their 
holiday  garments,  decorated  with  flowers,  they  meet  on  the 
banks  of  their  rivers,  in  their  market-places,  or  in  their 
sipiares,  anil  dance  and  sing  and  m.ike  merry  the  whole  day 
and  night. 

In  appearance  Riga  is  not  unlike  Vienna.  The  old 
German  town,  with  its  narrow  streets,  and  high  gabled  houses, 
and  Gothic  architecture,  stands  apart  from  its  suburbs,  which 
are  modern  and  Russian  in  character,  just  as  old  feudal  Ger- 
m.my  in  the  jirovinces  stands  proud  and  isolated  amid  the 
waves  of  Russian  democracy  and  Panslavism,  which  threaten 
to  swee|)  it  away.  The  old  walls  and  battlements  of  Riga 
have  been  recently  levelled  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  boule- 
vards. A  similar  improvement  was  made  not  long  since  in 
Vienna.  Alas!  that  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  times  should 
make  such  alterations  of  doubtful  advantage. 

Riga  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Livonian  Order.  In  the  castle,  which  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Russian  (!overnor-(!en"ral,  is  a  stniue  of 
Von  Plettenburg,  imder  whose  good  rule  Livonian  intle- 
pendence  flourished. 

Riga  maintains  to  this  day  her  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  estates  of  the  city.  The  population  numbers 
105,000.  Many  of  the  Russian  citizens  are  dissenters  from 
the  orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church,  who  left  their  homes 
during  the  reign  of  despotic  Nicholas,  to  escape  the  innova- 
tions of  the  reformer  Nichon. 
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Oi'  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  the  far-fained  Hekla  has  obtained 
most  celebrity,  wliich  it  deserves  on  account  of  its  numerous 
eruptions,  although  there  are  others  not  less  important — such, 
for  example,  as  Skapt.irjokuU  and  Kotlugja.  The  name 
"Hekla"  is  no  way  connected  with  "jiJkuU"  (an  ice  moun- 
tain), as  some  have  supposed,  but  it  signifies  a  mantle. 
This  name  has  been  given  to  it  because  there  is  often  a  litde 
cloud  in  the  shape  of  a  mantle  round  its  summit.  Hekla  is 
situated  almost  in  the  middle — perhaps  a  little  east  of  the 
middle — of  the  great  mountain  range  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  ainpliitheatre,  encircles  the  districts  Rangarvalla  sysla 
and  Arnessysla.  The  eastern  end  of  this  mountain  range  is 
Eyafjallajiikull,  the  western  end  is  Rcykjanes. 

The  last  ascent  to  the  top  of  Hekla  was  made  about  seven 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Arthur  Leared,  of  London,  who  has  been 
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kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  details  of  his  ascent,  and  to 
permit  me  to  make  use  of  them  for  this  description.  From  his 
account  iriy  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  surroundings  of  this  most  interesting  mountain.  Dr. 
I  Leared's  account  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  |)oi'it  of  dep.-.rture  for  the  ascent  was  the  farm  ot 

'  Selsunil,  at  which  I  liad  arrived  on  the  previous  day  from  a 

successful  visit  to  Geysir.     Here  the  tired  horses,  as  well  as 

I  the  guide,  were  left  behind,  and  three  fresh  horses  were  pro- 

i  cureil,  to  carry  Mr.  Gislason,  my  companion  and  interjireter, 

the  farmer,  who  acted  as  guide,  and  myself.     We  started  at 

j  noon ;  the  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  thermometer  in 

j  the  shade  stood  at  51°.     After  two  hours'  ride  over  the  most 

I  dreary  lava  and  cinder-covered  ground,  with  hardly  the  least 

sign  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  we  dismounted.      All  this 
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tim  there  was  a  gradual  ascent,  f.  'W  began  climbing;  wo 
(l.iinliL.  'd  to  a  considerable  height  over  rugi^cd  lava  rocks, 
an  I,  as  it  secnie  1,  wjre  ascondin,'  the  mountain.     ]t  turned 

0  It,  hjwcver,  that  we  soon  gained  ti'.e  summit  of  this  eleva- 
tion, and  hid  again  to  ascend.  Now  we  found  ourselves  ir. 
a  narrow  valley.  'I'hen  came  another  belt  of  lava,  whi(  li  was 
climb.'d,  and  then  a  valley  cuvercil  with  fme  ashes,  in  which 
the  feet  sank  deeply. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  these  elevated  belts  were  formed 
by  eruptions  of  the  volcano  at  different  times,  and  that  tluy 
represent  different  degrees  of  eruptive  force.  The  secondary 
elevations  added  a  good  deal  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent. 
The  snow  level  extends  low  down,  as  niiifht  be  expected  in 
that  l.ititude.  The  portion  of  the  mountain  covered  with 
snow  is  steep,  but  not  rugged.  The  angle  of  inclination 
is  about  45  degrees,  and  the  mountain  resembles  a  large 
cone. 

"  Daring  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent  we  were 
envelopeu  '.n  a  thick  fog,  which  came  on  suddenly.  At  about 
4.30  p.m.  we  reached  the  crater,  the  extent  of  which  the  fog 
prevented  us  from  seeing.  It  seemed  to  be,  however,  an 
immjnse  level  circular  space,  as  far  as  we  could  see  every- 
where covered  with  fresh  snow.  We  observed  neither  fire  nor 
smike  anywhere.  There  was  a  very  curious  cave  having 
supports  like  groined  arches,  formed  in  the  frozen  snow,  which 

1  entered;  it  seemed  as  if  this  had  been  formed  by  the  partial 
malting  of  the  snow  by  the  heat  beneath  it,  and  made  the  idea 
of  walkm^  over  the  surface  uncomfortable.  At  the  place 
where  we  entered  the  crater,  its  edge  was  deficient  for  a  con- 
sider.ible  extent.  This  edge  or  rim,  which  is  perhaps  200  feet 
high,  we  ascended.  The  cold  here  was  intense  (26°  Fahr.), 
but  the  strong  wind  on  this  elevated  and  exposed  position 
made  the  cold  most  piercing.  Our  beards  were  frozen  stiff 
instantly,  the  fog  having  previously  moistened  them.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  remained  there  long  without 
shelter,  and  to  have  lived. 

"  After  we  had  descended  some  dist.anco,  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which,  for  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  eftect,  couhl 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Far  below  us,  and  yet  appearing  exactly 
as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  long  irregidar  mirror-like  forms 
suddenly  burst  upon  bur  view.  But  no  mirror  ever  shone  with 
such  dav.ling  brightness.  So  com|)lete  w.ns  the  illusion,  that 
we  stood  for  a  moment  amazed,  and  unable  to  account  for  the 
strange  sight.  Presendy  we  discerned  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
grjat  river  stretched  between  us  and  the  sea.  The  view  being 
intercepted,  here  and  there,  by  the  elevation  of  the  river's 
banks,  a  succession  of  isolated  patches  was  produced.  These, 
illuminated  by  the  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun,  while  all 
surrounding  objects  were  obscured  by  the  fog,  gave  the  strange 
appearance  of  aerial  suspension. 

"  It  took  two  hours  and  a  half  steady  climbing,  from  the 
spot  where  we  left  our  ponies  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  seven  English  miles,  and  from  the  farm  about 
thirteen  miles.  The  height  of  Hekia  from  the  level  of  the 
farm  is  4,112  feet,  but  from  the  le\el  of  the  sea  alioit  5.000 
feet.  The  height  of  the  crater,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  is 
165  feet."     So  far  Dr.  I.eared's  account. 

Hekla  must  naturally  have  been  subject  to  eruption  long 
before  Iceland  was  colonised.  One  of  the  ann.ils  gives  the 
date  of  the  first  known  outburst  as  the  year  1004,  and  another 
chronicle  asserts  that  the   eruption   of   1029  was  the  third. 


But  in  general  the  histories  of  the  country  do  not  agree  on  this 
point,  for  from  certain  annals,  which  spe.ik  only  "f  great 
eruptions,  Ilekla  appe.irs  to  have  undergone  nu  more  than 
tvventy,  while  other  autliorities  contend  that  twenty-six  l„ive 
t^iUeii  place.  Hut  it  is  very  pi'ibible  that  the  l.iller  ((Uint 
in  those  erujitions  also  which  have  taken  pl.u  e  in  the  neii;h- 
boiirhood  of  Hekla. 

'J'he  intervals  between  the  erui)tions  of  Ilekla  are  very 
unequal ;  scarcely  from  five  to  ten  years  sometimes  pass  in 
tranipiillity,  while  at  oilier  times  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  oc<  ur 
between  two  eruptions,  and  in  17^)5  upwards  of  seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  fermentation  of  the  mountain,  on 
account  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  daily  expecting  an 
eruption  more  violent  than  ever.  In  1766  their  fears  were 
realised,  for  on  the  5th  of  .Vpril  an  approaching  eruption  was 
announced  by  earlhi|uakes,  and  it  began  by  an  exhal.ition  of 
smoke  and  an  outburst  of  flames,  while  pebbles  and  large 
stones  were  thrown  out  to  a  prodigious  distance.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  mountain  re-commenced  in  1767,  and  in  1768 
flames  still  continued  to  rise  from  the  crater. 

Nothing  more  awfiil  can  be  seen  than  a  burning  volcano, 
when  force  seems  bent  upon  showing  its  own  greatness,  and  its 
destroying  powers  both  on  the  fields  of  nature  and  on  the 
works  of  man— when  the  violence  of  nature  seems  to  be  left  to 
its  own  rage,  without  any  restraint  from  its  Creator.  Never 
does  man  ])crceive  more  instantaneously  and  ( learly  his  own 
nothingness  than  when  bcliolding  such  great  sjicc-tacles  of  over- 
throw in  the  jihysical  creation. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
activity  of  Ilekla,  I  will  subjoin  descriptions  of  two  of  its 
eruptions,  given  by  eye-witnesses.  The  crujition  of  the  year 
1300  was  described  in  the  following  manner: — "Fire  burst 
forth  from  Hekla,  accompanied  by  many  prodigies.  Immense 
blocks  were  seen  skipping  about  like  live  coals  on  the  hearth  of 
a  forge,  the  collision  of  which  made  su(  h  loud  rei)orts  that  they 
could  be  heard  far  away.  The  <laikness  was  so  intense  tliat 
nobody  could  discern  whether  it  was  night  oi  day,  within  doors 
or  without ;  and  in  the  north  of  Iceland  the  fishermen  did  not 
venture  to  go  out  to  sea,  on  account  of  the  darkness.  This 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  summer ;  nevertheless,  the 
darkness  was  more  intense  at  noon  than  ever  else  in  the  darkest 
night  of  the  winter." 

We  have  a  description  of  the  above-mentioned  crujition  in 
the  year  1766  by  Dr.  Hannes  Finnsson,  Bishop  of  Iceland,  wlio 
at  the  time  lived  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Hekla.  His 
description  runs  as  follows  : — "  On  the  Saturday  before  I'.aster, 
at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  it  being  the  5th  of  April, 
1 7O6,  there  arose  from  the  mountain  a  great  black  column 
of  sand,  in  which  fire  and  ignited  stones  were  obser\ed,  and 
at  the  same  time  cracks,  reports,  and  thunders  were  heard. 
Pumice-stones  of  two  yards  in  c: -cumference  were  ejected  to  a 
dist'.nce  of  nine  miles  from  die  volcano.  A  stone  of  this  kind 
usually  weighed  about  two  pounds,  and  it  was  so  brittle  that  it 
must  be  carefully  taken  up,  or  it  would  cnimble  to  piece;;.  The 
pumice-stones  nearly  obstructed  the  rivers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  sea  along  the  coast  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
pumice,  that  the  fiiihini-boats  could  scarcely  go  out  or  carry  on 
their  operations.  At  Thingeymr,  no  miles  from  Hekla,  it  w.  • 
so  dark  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  account  of  the  shower  of 
ashes,  that  a  white  sheet  of  ashes  could  not  be  discerned  from 
a  black  one.     And  at  Glaumbae,  about  120  miles  from  Hekla, 
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the  iicoplc  could  not  sec  the  iloors  close  to  them,  lull  were 
oblii;eil  to  grope  along  the  i)assage  with  their  liands.  It  may 
bo  imagined,  thouglt  perhaiis  not  easily,  wliat  a  i|iuintity  ol 
stone,  sand,  and  ashes  Hekla  sent  forth  on  that  one  day.  'J'lie 
tlnmder  and  tumult  were  heard  at  great  distances,  as  if  luiutlreils 
of  cannons  were  discharged  at  once,  or  as  if  many  thunders 
were  splitting  the  air." 

Tlie  last  eruption  of  Hekla,  which  took  j'lace  in  1S45,  was 
tar  less  terrible ;  yet  I  remember  that  iluU  reports  were  lieard 
as  far  as  the  western  shore  of  Iceland,  where  I  was  then 
li\  ing,  tlie  distance  being  nearly  .'oo  miles.  I  remember,  also. 
th.it  the  winter  ])re\ious  to  this  erupuon  was  imconunonly  mild; 
while,  on  the  coiurary,  tite  succeeiling  winter  w.is  very  se\ere. 


the  sympathy  between  Hekla  at  the  time  of  its  eruptions  ami 
other  voii-.uioes  in  Iceland  more  distant  iVom  it  tliaii  it  is  itself 
distant  from  the  sea. 

Su])erstition  has  been  bii.sy  witli  Hekla,  ,is  with  so  many 
other  j)laces  in  Iceland,  and  its  tremendous  activit)  was 
a(  1  ounteil  for  in  the  following  way  ;— AVheii  the  Icelander, 
haemundr  the  I.earneil,  the  i  ompiler  of  the  mythological  songs 
of  Scandinavia,  was  studying  in  tiermany  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, he  became  acnuainted  with  a  certain  witch,  and  the  result 
^^■as  that  he  iiromised  to  marry  her.  When,  however,  Saemundr 
returned  to  Iceland,  and  diil  not  go  back  to  Cjermanv,  the 
witch  ]ierceived  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  promise. 
Then,  instcul  cif  suing  him  lor  breacli  of  promise,  the  witch 
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Tliis  has  been  often  observed  to  be-  the  i  .i>e  previous  tij  the 
eruptions  of  otiier  xoUaiioes,  yet  it  ( aiuiot  be  (  onsidered  as 
,1  ml, . 

After  some  of  the  eruptions  of  Hekli.  )  irticiilarly  the  one 
of  1340,  a  great  qu.antity  of  salt  has  been  fo,  nd  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  volcano,  which  in  no  small  degree 
tends  to  confirm  a  common  opinion  of  the  connection  between 
volcanoes  and  the  sea.  Sik  h  a  communication  may  be  reason- 
ably presiimeil,  [jartiiularly  with  respect  to  the  volcii.oes  and 
jokuls  of  the  eastern  p.ut  of  Iceland,  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  their  bases ;  in  fact,  these  mountains  vomit  a  much 
preatcr  i|uantity  of  water  than  the  melting  of  their  snnw-fields 
and  glai  iers  would  afford,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
waters  lliiis  thrown  forth  possess  a  brackish  taste.  Ilesidi-, 
indepeiideiUly  of  the  opinion — generally  received  bv  learned 
men  (jl  .ill  <  ountries — that  there  is  some  kind  of  conn«!Ction  or 
synip.ilhy  between  Jlekia  and  Etna  in  Sicily,  since  the  two 
Mjicanoes  have  so  often  been  observed  to  burn  at  the  same 
tune,  a   number  of  curious  examples  are  known,  which  prove 


sell!  hiui  .1  golden  casket.  .As  scjoii  ,is  the  <  ajitaiii  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  casket  arrived  in  Iceland,  he  despatched 
a  man  to  bring  it  to  Saemundr  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Saemundr's  residence,  the  latter  was  in  ihurch.  He  received 
the  man  jinlitely,  aiul  asked  him  to  place  the  casket  on  the 
liltaE;  There  it  was  left  during  the  night.  Next  morning, 
Saemundr  took  the  casket  and  rode  widi  it  to  Hekla,  and  threw 
it  down  into  it.  Shortly  .nttcr.  an  eruption  took  ])lace;  and  it 
was  believed  t!iat  all  tlw;  lollowing  eruptions  were  caused  by 
the  contents  of  this  casket.  The  author  of  this  superstition 
had  forgotten  the  fact  nhat  Ikkli  was  in  a  slate  of  ac  ti\ity  long 
before  Saemundr  was  horn. 

At  one  lime,  not  only  in  Iccl.md  bill  also  in  Itciun.iik  ,nid 
in  (iemianv,  llekl.i  was  reganled  s  the  entranic  o(  lull  ;  and 
during  some  of  the  eruplions  the  ])eople  thought  they  could  see 
binis  great  and  small  Hying  about  in  the  fire,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  soii'.s  if  deceaseii  men  ;  and  once  they  thought 
they  could  see  one  of  t:.e  Danish  kings,  who  was  not  particul.iily 
beloved  in  Iceland,  {.o  down  into  Hekla. 
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II.LUSI'R.k'I'KI)    •I'RAVKI.S. 


TJic  Mont  Cans  Pass  and  tJie  Alpine  Tunnel. — /. 

r.V    rKOFKSSOR    I).    T.    ANSIKD,    M.A.,    F.U.S.,    FOR.   SIX.    O.S. 
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On  Christmas  D.-iv  la.st.  almost  to  a  day  ihc  time  anticipatfil 
many  montlis  ago  l>y  tlie  resident  engineers,  the  perforation  ol 
the  .Mps — one  of  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable  engineering 
works  of  the  i.r-sent  or  any  other  century — became  a  fait 
auo'iitH.  Already,  towards  the  end  of  November,  t!ie  author 
had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Sismonda,  of  Turin,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  some  miportant  expe.-iments  about  to  be  made  before 
the  tunnel  was  completed,  and  iie  was  then  inforuie,l  that  only 
130  yards  of  nnpierced  rock  remained,  and  that  the  blasts  could 
be  distinctly  heard  across  this  distance.  In  spite  of  all  dilii- 
culties  of  weather — which  in  the  Alps,  as  winter  advances,  are  : 
not  small  at  the  elevation  at  which  the  operations  are  carried  on 
— and  in  the  face  cf  recent  jiolitiial  events,  there  has  been  no 
relaxation  of  the  work.  For  some  months  past— the  distance  , 
from  either  entrance  being  between  tiiree  and  four  miles— tlie 
progress  made  has  almost  ahva\s  been  the  same,  amounting 
to  about  250  feet  per  month  from  e.icli  end.  Kverything  has 
gone  on  smoothly,  and  with  a  steadiness  and  energy  v/orthy 
of  the  highest  praise.     The  result  is  now  before  the  world.  i 

Although  the  actual  time  occu|)ied  in  the  perforation  of 
the  Alps  by  this  remarkable  tunnel  does  not  exceed  tliirteen 
j'ears,  as  much  as   tliirty  years  have  elapsed   since    its   con- 
struction was  urged,  and  since  the  site  ultimately  adojited  was 
pointed  out  as  the   best  that  coulil    be  found.      A  native  of 
Bardonneche,  in  the  Alpine  valley  by  whicli  the  tunnel  enters 
Italy,  directed  attention  to  this  spot  in  a  pamphlet  published  ; 
in  1S41  ;  and  so  decided  were  the  advantages  it  offered,  that, 
after  careful  investigation  by  a  very  competent  engineer,  ac- 
companied by  a  distinguished   geologist,  no  better  <  ould   be  | 
found.      Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  case,  | 
the  difficulties  involved,  and  the  advantages  arising  from  the  ' 
construction  of  the  work. 

To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  (he  obstruction  offered 
by  the   mountain-chain   of  the  /\.l])s   to    free    communication 
between   Northern   Europe   and    the   countries  of  the   Medi- 
terranean,  and    the   completeness   of    the   barrier   i)laced   by 
Nature  between  tlie  (iothic  races  and  Uiose  of  the  South,  much 
more  is  necessary  than  a  cursory  gl.mcc  ;!t  a  map.      'i"he  Alps 
are  known  to  form  an  important  mountain-chain,  rising  at  two 
points   to  an  elevation  exceeding   15,000  feet,  and    having  a  | 
considerable  number  of  peaks  exceeding   10.000  feet.      This  1 
chain    rises   with   great    abruptness    from    the   shores   of    the  1 
Mediterranean,  behind,  and  for  some  distance  cast  and  west  \ 
of,  Cienoa.     From  thence  the  mr)untains  continue,  under  the 
name  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  towards  the  west  into  Daiipliiny,  I 
where  they  turn  northwards,  culminating  in  Mont  I'clvoux,  and  I 
attaining  a  great  elevation  in   Monte  Viso  and  Mont  Tabor. 
'I'hence  they  turn  to  the  e,-.st.  and  after  a  short  distance  turn  I 
once  more  norUnvards,  till  the  <  hain  attains  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion in  Mont  lilanc.      From  this  highest   point  the   direction 
is  north-east   a?-   far   as  Monte   Hosa,  the   twin    s'umnil,  and 
afterwards   eas. wards  with   an    important    expansion,   (ormiug 
a  plateau  which    lontinues   through   the    T^iolese  Alps   into 
Austria.     From  behind  (u'lioi,  nil  along  this  sirdcli  of  country 
to  the  Brenner  Pass— a  ditance  of  fully  500  miles there  is 


nowhere  any  break  in  the  chnin  whi.h  permits  a  passage  at  a 
lover  level  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sca.  The  lireiiner  itself 
is  a  little  less  than  5,000  feet,  and  is  situated  so  far  to  the  cast 
as  cffectLially  to  prevent  its  having  any  value  as  a  ]iass  for 
V.'cstern  Euro[)e.  15ut  not  only  is  it  the  case,  that  an  unbroken 
wall  of  separation  as  lofty  as  this  rises  np  between  France 
and  Italy  ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
country,  we  shall  fmd  that  after  leaving  the  Maritime  Alps  the 
chain,  widening  out  as  above  described  and  ))artaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  lofty  ])lain  or  plateau,  consists  of  numerous  jagged 
peaks  rising  from  the  plateau,  and  nearly  inaccessible  ravines 
between  them  ;  so  that  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  conies  to  in 
volve  a  double  or  treble  rise  to  a  very  considerable  height 
before  the  obstacles  are  passed,  'i  he  valleys  also  themsehes 
are  very  unfit,  for  the  most  part,  for  heavy  and  important  traffic, 
and  in  winter  are  often  closed  entirely  in  their  upper  jiart  by 
snov.-,  while  in  spring  and  early  summer  they  suffer  from 
inundations. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  north  and  south  being 
thus  clearly  drawn,  and  there  being  no  break  in  the  great  wall 
of  separation,  the  forms  of  anim.il  and  vegetable  life  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  chain  arc  Very  distinct,  and  could  not  naturally 
amalgamate.  From  time  immemorial,  the  most  easy  access 
to  Western  Europe  from  Italy  and  Greece  has  always  been 
by  way  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Po,  and  over  the  jjasses 
that  communicate  with  some  of  the  tributarj-  valleys  of  the 
Rhone,  ^\'hen  the  Rhone  valley  was  reachert,  there  was  an 
easy  ro.ad  for  the  Latins  into  (iaul,  and  thence  to  the  coun- 
tries furdier  north,  'i'lie  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Alpine  chain 
being  thus  considerable,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  no  carriageable  road 
whatever  had  been  constructed,  by  \vhic  h  either  passengers  cr 
goocis  could  be  conveyed  from  I'r.ince  ordermany  into  Italy. 
'i'he  whole  of  the  traffic— which  even  at  that  time  was  not 
inconsider.ible  and  was  ste.-idily  increasing— was  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  mules  and  horses  ;  aiici  as  the  number  of  i)assengers 
who  cotild  atlord  to  jjay  well  for  accommodation  was  ex- 
ceechngly  BUiall,  the  accommodation  itself  was  as  bad  as 
possible.  Thus  travelling,  except  for  absolute  necessity,  can 
sc-arcely  be  said  to  have  existed  ;  and  we  sec  by  the  acc.omits 
of  the  few  travellers  who  ventured  to  attempt  any  of  the 
Alpine  ])asscs,  that  they  neither  anticipated  nor  found  in  llie 
fiicturesiiucness  of  tiie  cuintry  a  suflicient  reward  for  the 
troubles  thov  were  obliged  to  undergo. 

The  line,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  connecting  the 
S'arious  simimits  of  the  Alps,  forms  what  is  called  the  water- 
shed of  the  chain,  as  determining  the  direction  that  must  be 
t.akcn  by  the  rain  or  melted  Biiow  to  reac  h  the  great  rivers,  and 
ultimately  return  to  the  sea.  f)n  one  side  of  this  line  all  the 
streams  enter  the  .Achiitic  by  the  I'o  ;  on  the  other  they  are 
distributed  iiiio  two  groups,  sonic  entering  the  Gulf.i  of  ("iitioa 
and  Lyons  chiefly  by  the  Rhone,  but  a  large  numlcr  feeding 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  former  emptying  It.self  into  the 
German  Ocean,  ami  the  laticr  into  lhc>  Iliac  k  Sea.  Tlic  lower 
parts  of  all  these  rivers— the  Rhone  in  Western  Kur,)pe,  the 
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Rhine  in  North-western,  the  Danube  in  Eastern  Euro|)e, 
and  the  Po  in  North  Italy — open  out  ultimately  into  broad, 
rich  plains,  and  are  the  dwelling-places  of  active  commercial 
peoples,  who  desire  interconinuiniLation  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  the  products  of  tln.'ir  res|)ective  countries. 

lietween    the  vallej-s   co  the  north  and  west,  and  that  to 
the  south-east  of  the  di\iding   line  that  separates  Italy  from  | 
Northern  Europe,  it  has,  then,  always  been  necessary  to  cross  | 
a  ridge  at   least   6,000  feet   high  ;    and  this  ridge  could  not  ; 
l)j  re.iched  except  by  penetrating  on  each  side  a  number  of 
v.dleys,  each  more  and  more  dilTn.ult  of  access,  and  gradually  j 
less   cultivated    as   the    ridge    was    approacheil.      The    riilge  j 
nowhere  being  very  much  below  the  height  at  whii  h  in   the  : 
latitude  of  Central  Europe  water  freezes  all  the  year  round, 
and  where  tlie  snow  that  fills  in  winter  remairs  on  the  ground  ' 
tlie  whole- summer  following,  the  difficulty  ol    making  a  road 
was  rendered  much  more  diflicult  th;';i  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.     The  part  of  the  ridge  that  forms  the  pass,  and  over  j 
which  the  path  is  carried,  is  'arely  of  any  considerable  width, 
and  many  peaks  covered  with  per[)etual   snow  rise  on   each  ' 
side  to  a  great  height,  so  that  at  all  times  there  is  diliiculty,  ! 
and  ('  iring  winter  and   -pring  great  danger  from  the  falling  of 
avalanches,  which  obliterate  and  destroy  any  path  constructed 
in  summer.    The  natural  changes  also  that  take  place  in  Alpine 
regions  are  so  grea.,  that  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred 
to  keep  up  a  pe  inanent  road,  however  rude,  and   however 
favourably  it  may  be  situated. 

It  is  only  w  len  considerations  of  this  kind  are  duly 
weighed,  that  tie  long  delay  in  establishing  a  good  road 
across  the  .\lpi  can  be  umlerstood.  A-s  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  sucn  road  till,  after  ccperiencing  the  dilficiilty 
of  the  i)assage  with  iiis  army,  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  year 
1803  commenced  the  works  for  a  practicable  carriage-way  o\er 
the  .Mont  Cenis  Pas'. 

The  facility  with  which,  on  the  nordicrn  or  French  side, 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  communicates,  by  the  important  open  ' 
valley  of  the  Isoran,  with  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Arc,  which  ' 
also,  for  some  distance  ab.ne  its  junction  with  the  Isc'ran  valley, 
continues  wide  and  convenient  for  tratlic  all  die  year  through, 
has  no  doubt  determined  the  early  use  and  popularity  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  loute.     Above  the  last  town.  St.  Jean  <le  .Mauri-  ' 
(Mine,  the  valley  closes  in  ;  but  until  jiast  St.  Michel  it  nowhere  ' 
suflers  during  winter  and  spring  from  severe  snow-lalls  or  inun- 
dations.    Till  we  reach  Modana,  the  stream,  though  a  torrent,  j 
has  not  been  known  to  rise  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  road.  ' 
Thus  up  to  this  point  a  good  road  was  easy.     The  Mont  Cenis  i 
itself,  from  wliid;  the  pass  receives  its  name,  rises  out  of  a 
sm.iil  [ilateau,  ne.irly  7,000  feet  abovt  the  sea,  and  about  throe  ; 
miles  wide.      This  [)latcau  represents  the  ridge  of  the  Alps, 
and  on  it  is  a  lake  of  considerable  depih.     It  has  a  very  steep 
face  towards  the  north,  and  the  summit  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely dithcult  to  reacli  from  the  Arc  valley  before  the  con- 
struction  (if  the   road;    but  on  the  oilier  side,  tnwaids  Italy, 
there  is  a  toler.ibly  easy  slope  all  the  way,  through  a  valley 
which  conducts  directly  to  Susa,  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance,  even  during    the    Roman   em|iire,   and    situated  on  a 
stre.im  which  runs  directly  into  the  I'o  at  Turin,  the  dislaiK  e 
being  liuonsidurable  and  the  valley  open.      Thus,  except  the 
part  of  the  journey  in  the  U|iper  part  of  the  Arc  valley  beyond 
Modana  and  on  the  mounlain  side  facing  the  north,  there  was 
little  diliiculty  to  be  encountered.     In  the  Arc  valley  the  only 


source  of  danger  was  the  occasional  risk  of  injury  from  exces- 
sive torrents,  which  sometimes  come  down  wiUi  extreme 
violence.  'I'he  danger  on  the  mountain  side  was  constant 
during  the  winter  and  sjiring  of  every  year,  and  arose  from 
the  avalanches.  The  valley  of  the  Arc  at  Modana,  being 
about  3,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  small  village  of 
Lanslebourg,  where  the  road  leaves  the  valley,  .^,630  feet,  the 
actual  ascent  up  the  steel)  ^^^'^  '"  ''^^^  summit  is  only  2,270 
feet.  A  very  large  [jart  of  this  is,  however,  so  precipitijus,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  descent  in  a  sledge  when  the  snow 
lies  thickly  over  the  surface,  and  in  ten  minutts  arrive  at 
Lanslebourg,  lium  .•■  point  not  very  far  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge. 

The  construction  of  the  road  over  diis  pass,  although 
commenced  by  Napoleon  in  1803,  was  not  completed  till 
iSio,  and  cost  7,500,000  irancs  (^300,000).  It  is  carried 
up  the  mountain  side  by  six  zigzags,  each  of  which  is  about 
three-quarters  ot  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  slope  is  about  one  in 
twelve.  There  are  a  number  of  stations,  or  houses  of  refuge, 
at  short  intervals,  for  the  shelter  of  travellers  unable  to  proceed 
owing  to  tlie  weather,  and  several  covered  ways  or  tunnels  to 
defend  the  road  against  avalanches,  which  are  often  extremely 
dangerous  in  spring,  when  the  winter  snows  are  melting.  The 
e.\ix;nse  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair  is  very  considerable. 

'I'he  Mont  Cenis  road  be'ng  completed,  a  large  part  of  the 
traliic  between  North  Europe  and  Italy  naturally  took  this 
course  ;  and,  the  example  once  set,  other  roails  were  carried 
over  the  most  accessible  passes,  such  as  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gothard,  and  the  Splugen,  until  at  present  there  are  seven 
carriageable  roads,  none  of  which  offer  difficulties  in  ordinary 
weather,  though  all  are  liable  to  delays  more  or  less  serious 
during  a  large  part  of  the  winter  season.  The  Mont  Cenis, 
though  the  most  generally  open,  has  been  closed  for  traffic 
almost  every  winter,  sometimes  for  many  days  together;  and 
during  a  considerable  jiart  of  winter  the  snows  cover  the  road 
so  tliickly  that  sledges  are  used  to  rejilace  wheel-carriages,  and 
the  p.issage  is  only  made  with  considerable  discomfort  and 
delay.  The  journey  from  St.  Michel  to  Susa,  under  the  least 
unfa\ourable  circumstances  ami  in  summer,  lasted,  till  lately, 
eight  hours — the  distance  being  from  St.  Michel  to  Lanslebourg 
thirty-two  miles,  and  thence  to  Susa  twenty-three  miles ;  the 
total  distance,  theretbre,  amounting  to  fifty-fne  miles. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  ingenious  system  of  mountain  rail 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fell,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
eminence,  who,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  and  others, 
succee<led  in  obtaining  a  i oncession  to  connect  the  French 
railway,  terminating  at  St.  Mi<  liel,  with  the  Italian  line  laid  as 
far  as  Susa.  This  line  consists  of  the  ordinary  two  rails,  and  a 
third  held  at  some  distance  above  the  ground  between  these 
two.  The  third  rail  is  capable  of  being  clas[)ed  by  two  wheels, 
cither  serving  as  brakes  when  required  to  do  so,  or  assisting  to 
drag  the  engine  up  a  very  steep  incline.  The  average  speed 
attained  in  ordinary  weather  is  about  ten  miles  an  hour;  but 
the  engine  is  small,  and  only  capable  of  carrying  two  small 
passenger  carriages.  The  rails  are  laid  on  the  old  carriage 
road,  a  part  being  given  up  for  this  purjiose ;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  '.he  engine  and  train  working  steadily  up 
the  steep  incline  of  i  in  12,  and  make  the  turn,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  zigzags;  the  xhole  train  turning  round 
curves  of  forty  feet  radius  while  ascending  or  ilescenJing  at 
the  usual  speed. 
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ILLUSTRATED   TRAVI'.LS. 


Bii'd-k  i  /ling    Sp  idcys. 


Thk   huge  liaiiy  s]ii(li.'rs  wliidi  nttniil   so  nmth  atlciuioii   in  anus,  by  a  person  incautiously  touching  liinisclf  after  liandhng 

collections    from    trojiical  America,  consist  of  many  distinct  i  one  of  these  repulsive  animals.     .V  robust  ami  very  h.uuKome 

species — how   many   it   is  not  yet   known,  even   to   the   most  !  species  is  foinid  in  open  sanily  au<l  grassy  places.      It  measures 

learned   arachnologists.     .Mthougli    they  have  a  great   general  six  or  seven  iiK  hes  in  e\p,inse  ;  its  legs  are  stout,  and  not  too 

resemblance  to  one  another,  es[iecially  to  eyes  not  .accustomeii  i  long   in  iiroi)ortion  lo  the  body,  and   iis  colour  is  a  mixture  of 

to  note  the  fme  distinctions  wliich  Nature  draws  between  lier  black  and   tawny-lnown  ;   these  tints  being  arranged  in  stripes 

productions,   the   species  differ   greatly  in    form,   colour,   and  down  its  limbs.    This  kind  is  entirely  a  night  animal.    It  makes 


esiK'cially  in  their  habits.  It  is  through  forgetfulness  or  igno- 
rance of  tliis  latter  fai't — diversity  of  habits  -  that  m.my  writers 
have  been  led  to  (loulit  the  fact  of  these  formidable  insects 
having  been  seen  to  prey  upon 
birds.  They  make  the  objec- 
tion that  it  is  incredible — 
tmless  the  fact  be  proveil  by 
repeated  direi  t  observations — 
that  an  insect  could  jirey  on 
.an  animal  so  superior  to  it  in 
organisation  and  in  si/e  as  a 
bird  :  and  when  .Mr.  liates,  in 
his  '■  Naturalist  on  the  .Ama- 
zons,'' states  having  seen  one  o*" 
these  spiders  on  the  tnmk  of  a 
tree  with  a  dead  bird  inider- 
neath  its  bodv.  they  say  that 
tliis  must  be  ( (iiisidered  to 
require  conlirmation,  inasmiK  h 
as  the  bird-spiders  are  noc- 
turnal animals,  and  the  fact 
was  stated  to  have  occurred 
in  the  day-time. 

In  their  modes  of  life, 
these  spiders  (plared  by  the 
older  naturalists  in  the  genus 
M\i;,\h)  are  some  of  them 
diurn.al,  and  some  nocturnal. 
One  species  inhabits  houses, 
fixing  its  den  \mder  the  tiles 
or  between  the  rafters,  and 
spinning  for  its  coniealnieni  a 
dense,  muslin-like  web.  so  as 
to   form  a  chamber.     Within 

the  entrance  to  this  it  may  be  m, ..m  i.  , 

seen  wide  awake  in   the  day- 
time.   But  its  prey  seems  to  be 

<  hiefly  other  insects  having  large  succulent  bodies,  sue  li  as 
moths,  large  Hies,  and  so  forth.  It  is  sooty-black  in  colour,  with 
I  urious  llesh-coloure<l  palms  at  the  end  of  its  long  shaggy  feet. 
In  expanse,  it  rarely  exceeds  four  and  a  lialf  or  '(wc  inches. 
.Another  si)e(  ies  is  similar  in  its  haunts,  but  seems  lo  prefer  the  diversity  there  is  in  the  grotip-  many  others  are  found  m  the 
paliTi-thatched  roofs  of  humliUr  dwellings  in  villages  :  thebla'k  different  rotmtries  of  tropical  ;\nierica  ;  each  i>ortion  of  this 
species  being  found  in  the  suburbs  even  of  large  towns  and  great  region  yielding,  m  this  as  well  ,is  in  other  departments  of 
cities  in  Tirazil,  .and  in  the  best  and  cleanest  houses,  There  the  animal  kingdom,  its  own  peculiar  sjiei  ies.  It  may  be  slated, 
are  |irob,dily,  howe\er.  two  or  three  species  inhabiting  the  roofs  in  ( cini  lusion.  that  a  slill  more  wonderlul  instane  e  of  insects 
of  cottages  and  i  otnitry  houses,  differing  in  colour  from  a  ilull  killing  .md  preying  on  vertebrateil  animals,  has  been  recently 
brown  to  a  more  ruddy  hue.  The  hairs  on  the  body  of  this,  as  made  known  by  I'rofessor  Hurmeister,  of  Ituenos  Ayrcs,  who, 
well  as  of  tiie  larger  species  found  cin  trees,  are  coarse  and  one  ilay,  attracted  by  the  i  ries  of  some  small  birds  on  a  tree 
bristly,  and  produce  a  most  |)ainful  irritation  if  they  dime  in  \  near  his  house,  went  to  the  sjiot,  and  found  a  little  fmili  dea<l, 
contact  with  the  skin.  Sometimes  festering  sores  are  caused  on  ,  in  the  grasp  of  a  large  vIAf////.v  — a  long,  slender,  looscly-jointcil 
the  body,  in  the  lender  parts  ahiut  the  neck  and  under  the  |  insect,  which  one  would  little  think  capable  of  mastering  a  bird. 


l.irge  slanting  burrows  in  the  sandy  soil,  the  sides  of  which  it 
garnishes  witli  a  smooth  silky  lining  of  its  own  weaving.  It  is 
never   by  any  chance  seen  in  tlie  dav-lime.  I'^c  ejit  when  dug 

out  of  its  burrow,  but  at  night 
may  be  oljserved  lying  in  wait 
for  jirey  at  the  mouth  cif  its 
den. 

The  true  bird-catching  My- 
gale  lives  on  trees,  choosing 
the  giants  of  the  forest  for 
its  jiurpose,  and  forming,  in 
natural  cre\ices  of  the  trunks, 
a  spacious  chamber,  by  weav- 
ing o\er  the  orifi.e  a  close 
Web  of  fiini,  close  texlure, 
and  dingy-white  i  tilour  ;  the 
entrance  being  generally  at 
Ihe  lower  end  of  the  web. 
'1  he  colour  is  dingy  reddish- 
brown,  and  the  expanse  of 
the  insect,  as  it  ciawls.  .about 
se\en  inches.  This  is  the  spe- 
cies described  by  the  "  Na 
ttiralist  on  the  .Ania/ons,"  as 
seen  by  him  in  cne  of  his 
rambles  through  the  great 
forest  lining  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tocantins,  on  a  huge 
tree,  with  two  dead  birds,  one 
beneath  its  body,  fimearedwith 
tl'.e  fihhy  lic|iuir  exuded  by  the 
monster,  and  another  a  few 
inc  lies  farther  away,  entangled 
in  portions  of  the  spider's 
well  ;  the  web-covering  of  the 
Aiin  further  up  the  tree  being 
lorn  by  the  struggle  which 
had  doubtless  taken  pl.ai  e  shortly  before  the  IravelL'i'  arrived 
(Ui  the  sjiot. 

iiesides  the  various  species  of  Mygale — of  whicii  ;c  general 
description  is  here  given,  with  a  view  only  to  show  how  much 
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A    Fiyst    Visit   to   Rome. 


IJV    DR.    PROSSER   JAMES. 


Recent  events  liave  adtleil,  if  possible,  to  the  interest  that 
must  ever  att:icli  to  all  that  relates  to  Rome.  It  is  seven  years 
since  I  first  ejitered  the  Eternal  City,  but  the  memory  of  that 
visit  remains  fresh,  and  invests  with  a  doiil/le  charm  the  page 
of  history  last  unfolded.  There  seems  to  be  always  an  inde- 
finable something  about  the  first  im[)ression  of  a  place,  that  can 
never  be  renewed.  A  new  country,  a  nevv  city,  a  new  village 
even,  has  charms  which  are  taken  in  at  first  sight,  and  that 
cannot  be  perceived  on  any  subsequent  visit.  How  much  more 
with  such  ^  [)lace  as  Rome — "  the  city  of  the  world  " — which 
seems  a  distinct  entity  from  the  date  of  schoolboy's  study,  and 
to  which  so  many  look  as  the  goal  of  Euroi)ean  travel  !  Such 
it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  date  named,  when,  weary  of  the  olive 
groves  of  Provence,  I  turned  towards  Italy,  and  wended  my 
way  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  capital,  for  which  she  then  hoped, 
and  has  at  length  attained.  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  says 
tlio  proverb,  and  once  fiirly  launched  on  the  Continent,  without 
an  urgent  call  home,  the  traveller  is  likely  to  find  it  true. 

The  route  I  selected  has  been  often  described.  Through 
sunny  Provence,  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
whole  length  of  the  lovely  Riviera;  from  Nice — weeping  bitterly 
at  being  sacrificed  to  France — along  the  Ligurian  coast  to 
Genoa,  rejoicing  in  what  Italy  had  accomplished,  though  not 
without  lively  sympathy  for  Nice  and  .Savoy.  From  Genoa  two 
friends  and  myself  took  a  night's  sail  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to  visit 


railway  station,  and  so  were  obliged  to  take  an  omnibus  to  the 
hotel,  where  our  rooms,  for  which  we  had  written  in  advance, 
were  let,  as  it  was  not  expected  we  should  come  so  late.  There- 
upon commenced  one  of  the  most  vexatious  employments  a 
man  can  have — the  search  for  an  hotel  in  a  crowded  city.  For 
two  hours  and  more  did  we  drive  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from 
house  to  house,  in  hojics  of  finding  at  least  bedrooms  to  let. 
All  in  vain  ;  every  decent  house  was  full.  Was  not  to-morrow 
the  Carnival?  At  last  the  Hotel  de  la  Minerve,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  two  guineas  a  day,  fitted  us  up  a  couple  of  bedrooms, 
to  which,  weary  and  worn  as  we  were  in  mind  and  body,  we 
were  too  glad  to  retire  as  soon  as  a  comfortable  bath,  a  little 
repast,  and  a  cheerfiil  fire  hail  soothed  our  troubled  nerves. 
Sleep  did  the  rest,  and  next  morning  at  breakfast  we  could 
smile  at  our  woes,  rally  each  other  on  the  fortitude  we  had  dis- 
played, determine  that  we  must  see  the  Carnival  before  we 
entered  on  a  study  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  even  our 
yesterilay's  treatment  by  the  city  of  which  we  had  dreamed 
so  much  should  not  drive  us  aw.iy  until  we  had  feasted  our 
eyes  on  the  gems  of  art  that  adorn  her. 

Ste[)i)iiig  down  into  the  square  from  our  hotel,  we  do  not 
observe  the  dirt,  of  which  so  many  travellers  tell  us  Rome  is 
full.  This  is  a  clean,  open  [lart,  but  we  hail  caught  some 
glimpses  in  our  yesterday's  drives.  On  our  right  is  the  Temple 
of  Minerva-^now  the  church  of  Minerva ;  it  is  closed,  so  we 
pass  on,  by  the  fountain,  out  of  the  squ.are.     The  houses  here 

wildly 


Pisa  and  Florence.    From  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia  is  another 

night's  sail,  during  both   of  which  we   enjoyed    the   loveliest    are  lofty,  the  streets  not  very  wiile,   the  wind  rushes 

weather.    So  calm  and  smooth  was  the  sea,  so  bright  and  clear  ,  along  them,  and  one  can  only  keep  warm  in  the  sun. 

the  moon  reflected  in  its  de|)ths,  so  mild  the  temperature  on  j        A  little  further  on — I  saw  the  ancient  roof  from  my  bed- 

those  February  nights,  that  two  of  us  spent  nearly  all  the  time    room  window — is  the  Pantheon.     What  a  i)ortico  1     Four  and- 

on  deck  instead  of  retiring  to  our  berths.     In  adopting  this    twenty  Corinthian   pillars,  looking  as  if  they  still  defieil  the 

route  we  had  made  our  contrast  somewhat  less  distinct.     We    centuries.     We  step  inside  tliis  circular  temple  to  ailmire  its 

had,  as  it  were,  left  but  gradually  behind  us  the  almost  unintelli-     marble  colunuis,  and  its  wondrous  roof,  with  the  groat  central 

gible   Proveni;al,  as  the  dialects  became  less  harsh  and  more  \  aperture    tnenty-six    feet   in    diameter.      How   could    such   a 

distinct,   then  falling  into  the  lisping  Tuscan,  with    its   pure  \  pile  have  been  placed  ?     How  could  it  have  stood  so  long  ? 


grammar,   befijre  we  entered  the  land  where  the  full  Roman 
articulation  gives  perfection  to  the  Italian  language. 


There  arc  sixteen  altars  round  the  (  hurch,  fi)r  Rome  has  turned 
Agripp.a's  Pantheon  into  a  c  hurch  (Saint  Mary  of  the  Martyrs). 


At  Civita  Vecchia  we  gained  our  first  experience  of  Papal  '  In  the  eleventh  chapel  repose  the  remains  of  Raphael,  on  which 
government,  and  if  the  Custom  House  of  that  port  continued  \  one  remarks  that  the  Pantheon  still  carries  out  its  original 
its  oppression,  every  traveller  will  be  g'ad  that  Italian  ofiicials  |  destination,  for  it  contains  the  ashes  of  the  god  of  painting, 
have  taken  the  reins.  All  our  trunks  were  mercilessly  emptied  '  Churches  everywhere — that  is  understood  at  Rome — so  we 
— clothes,  books,  papers,  all  personal  effecta,  were  tumbled  are  not  surjirised,  when  we  leave  the  Pantheon,  to  find  on  our 
])ell-mell  on  a  counter,  and  inspected  by  those  terrible  coast-  |  way  that  we  must  pass  anotlier  a  few  yanis  ofl".     We  enter  St. 


guards.     A  small  photograi)hic  album,  belonging  to  one  of  our 
party,  was  seized  by  one  officer,  and  every  portrait  carefiilly 


Ignatius  for  a  moment,  to  contrast  its  modern  structure  with 
the  ancient,  then  i)ass  along  by  the  Roman  College  to  the 


examineil.  (lueen  Victoria,  Napoleon  III.,  and  others  passed  '•  Corso.  There  the  t'arnival  has  already  begun.  And  what  is 
muster;  family  [jortraits,  after  consultation,  were  pronounced  this  supreme /('A;  i'  We  find  a  great  concourse.  Si)eclators 
innocent  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  book  was  Garibaldi's  line  the  balconies,  masqueraders  walk  along  the  street,  or  drive 
likeness,  which  was  forthwith  confiscated,  as  were  also  some  I  in  open  carriages.  The  people  in  the  balconies  are  pelting 
other  trilles.  There  being  numerous  passengers,  this  precise  those  below  with  confitti — supi)osed  to  be  sugar-plums,  but 
examination  of  the  luggage  hindered  us  several  hours,  which  generally  consisting  more  of  flour  and  |)laster  of  Paris.  The 
we  had  to  jiass  in  a  shed,  dignified  by  the  name  of  Custom  pe<Ji)le  below  do  their  best  to  return  these  salutes  in  kind,  but 
House,  but  scarcely  fit  to  lodge  a  drove  of  cattle.     Nor  was  :  those  aliove  li:ive  the  best  of  the  position.     Kvery  window  of 


this  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  delay  caused  us  to  arrive  at  Rome 
late  in  the  day,  which  was  again  the  cause  of  fresh  disaster.  In 
fact,  on  reaching  Rome,  wc  could  not  get  a  carri.ige  at  the 


every  storey  all  along  the  Corso  has  its  balcony,  and  most  of 
them  are  decked  out  in  gay  coverings  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
thronged   with   fair   spectators.      French   soldiers   and    Papal 
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troops  kept  order  by  constantly  parading  among  the  masciue- 
raders— a  few  of  whom  were  dressed  in  character,  as  for  a 
masked  ball ;  but  the  majority  were  simply  arrayed  in  a  white 
garment — night-dresses  being  evidently  often  utilised  for  the 
occasion.  With  high  hilarity  of  a  boyish  type,  the  game 
continued  to  nearly  five  o'clock.  Then  came  the  event  of  the 
(lay — the  race  of  riderless  horses  the  whole  length  of  the 
Corso.  A  squad  of  soldiers  must  first  clear  tlie  way.  See 
here !  a  long  troop  marches  by  to  the  sound  of  those  hideous 
French  kettledrums.  Then  come  Pontifical  horsemen  and 
some  of  the  Pope's  guard  of  nobles.  More  soldiers— more 
horsemen  !  M.iny  take  their  places  along  the  route  to  keep 
all  clear.  Signals  of  fife  and  drum !  a  gre.at  church  bell  rings 
out  above  the  hum — one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  As  the  last 
stroke  sounds,  a  cannon  booms  over  all— silence — a  momen- 
tary pause,  and  the  "  wild  horses  "  rush  past  us  in  a  moment. 
Poor  thin  brutes  they  seemed,  as,  terrified,  with  bits  of  tinsel 
tied  to  their  ears  and  flanks,  they  galloped  by,  to  the  shouts  of 
the  people  behind,  along  the  only  open  way — the  narrow  road 
lined  with  thousands  of  spectators.  As  soon  as  they  have 
p.issed,  the  people  are  all  moving,  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
thoroughfare.  The  fcU  is  adjourned  until  night,  when  there 
will  be  more  masiiucrading;  it  will  bo  renewed  again  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day.  "  And  this  is  your  boasted  Carnival — this 
your  modern  Rome,"  exclaimed  one  of  our  party,  and  then 
proceeded  to  grow  fierce  over  the  matter.  "This  is  the 
amusement  provided  for  men  and  women  by  a  paternal  go- 
vernment of  priests— this  the  pabulum  provided  in  lieu  of 
liberty — this  amidst  the  almost  speaking  relics  of  the  time 
when  Rome  was  the  world !  How  are  the  n^ighty  fallen  ! 
Shades  of  Ca;sars  and  tribunes,  see  what  manner  of  men 
occupy  your  city  !"  Tiie  member  of  our  party  who  thus  cried 
out  had  comj  to  see  oUI  Rome,  not  new,  and  h.id,  as  the 
reader  knows,  sulVered  sadly  for  coming  just  at  Carniv.al  time. 
A  native  told  us  that  the  Romans  do  not  keep  the  Carnival. 
It  is  foreigners,  he  declared,  who  make  the  fete,  and  chiefly 
English  and  American  ;  and  many  faces  betrayed  unmistakably 
their  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  "  But  is  it  well,"  urged  our  English 
sympathiser  with  Italy,  "  that  while  Romans  hold  aloof,  for 
political  reasons.  Englishmen  should  countenance  such  child- 
ish exhibitions  amidst  the  tramp  of  the  protecting  legions  of 
France?"  Then  he  ventured  on  a  prophecy  :  "Surely  Rome 
will  one  d.ay  rid  herself  of  these  foreign  soldiers!  How  low  has 
s'.ie  fallen,  for  the  accursed  Cjaul  to  be  for  ever  parading  her 
streets  !  \\'ould  that  the  lictors  would  rise  from  the  dead  and 
grind  the  bayonets  to  powder!" 

There  was  some  excuse  for  this  outbreak.  Nowhere  is  the 
din  of  useless  arms  so  constantly  heard.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  the  bugle,  fife,  and  drum  used  to  assail  the  ears  in 
Rome,  as  if  the  inhabitants  needed  warning  every  ten  minutes 
that  the  garrison  was  ready  for  action.  In  every  street  bodies 
of  armed  men  were  to  be  met  marching  to  martial  music,  and 
everywhere  else  oflicers,sub-ofiicers,and  soldiers  ofl"  duty  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  saunterers.  In  fact,  in  our  evening 
chats,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Rome  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  soldiers,  priests,  and  beggars.  The  third  class  we 
looked  upon  as  the  product  of  the  two  others — the  consumers 
but  non-producers.  "  P.irasites  of  society,"  said  one,  "  v.irie- 
galed  locusts,"  said  another,  and  wondered  which  is  the  most 
objectionable — too  many  soldiers  or  too  many  priests  for  a 
population  to  support. 


Modern  Rome  has  hitherto  occupied  a  fair  share  of  our 
description  ;  still,  ancient  Rome  has  not  been  (jveriooked.  .\iul 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on  first  walking  about  Rome  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  features  that  strike  one  is  the  strange 
manner  in  which  the  past  and  present  are  intermingled,  i'lie 
life  and  buildings  of  to-day  flourish  amidst  the  ruins,  and  con- 
stantly arrest  attention  by  their  incongruity.  You  may  drive 
out  beyond  the  walls;  and — perhai)s  close  by  their  ruins,  or  in 
soine  distant,  sunny  spot — your  attention  is  recalled  from 
reveries  of  what  has  passed  here  ages  ago,  by  a  lively  comi)any 
of  Romans  at  the  game  of  bowls  you  have  seen  played  in 
every  Italian  village  you  have  visited.  This  frccjuently  hap- 
pened to  our  little  party,  though  for  my  own  ])art  I  was  far 
more  struck  by  the  singular  sight  of  a  cobbler,  engaged  at  his 
work  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  magnificent  ruin.  Nothing 
could  be  more  suggestive  than  this  busy  old  man  mending 
shoes  for  modern  Roman  peasants,  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  interest  attached  to  the  ancient  relic  he  had  appropriated 
for  his  workshop. 

I  turned  from  this  scene  to  find  the  same  strange  mixture  of 
new  and  old  at  every  step.  At  every  turn  are  churches,  in 
most  of  which  some  .service  is  going  on.  Coming  out  from  a 
hasty  glance  at  St.  M.agdalen's,  I  was  shortly  confronted  by  the 
Antonine  Column — that  glorious  vestige  of  old  Rome,  covered 
all  the  way  up  with  relievi  of  the  various  victories  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  (another  incongruity)  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of— St.  Paul !  I  wandered  on  a  little  further,  and  came  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Temple  of  Neptune,  with  its  faij'ade  of 
wondrous  proportions  surmounted  on  colossal  coluums  ;  anil 
this  ruin  I  found  degraded  by  Pius  IX.  to  a  custom-house. 
Entering  the  gates  and  looking  up,  one  is  astounded  at  the 
massiveness  of  the  marble  block,  and  wond  ;rs  how  it  could 
have  been  brought  hither,  how  raised  so  higu,  how  remained 
so  long. 

If  another  exan.pio  were  needed  of  the  same  commingling 
of  past  and  present,  Mie  old  fish-market  would  furnish  a  very 
apt  illustration. 

I5ut  we  will  take  a  ,'limpsc  at  old  Rome,  or  rather  at 
that  central  spot  which  monopolises  attention  when  we  speak 
of  it.  The  Carnival  over,  wt  were  able  to  gratify  our  taste 
by  a  deliberate  exploration,  t.,!:ing  a  carriage  and  cicaviie  to 
facilitate  our  first  essays.  "To  the  Forum,  coachman;"  and 
S(3on  we  reach  the  open  space,  excavated,  as  it  were,  below  the 
level  of  the  street;  and,  leaving  our  carriage,  wander  among 
the  majestic  broken  columns,  and  gaze  at  Trajan's  jiillar,  rising 
from  the  midst  like  that  of  Antoninus,  but,  with  all  its  associa- 
tions,  even  more  interesting.  The  relievi  extend  to  the  top. 
About  2,500  figures,  all  chefs  ri'xiivi-e  of  sculpture,  combine  to 
celebrate  here  Trajan's  victories.  The  pillar  itself  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  composed  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white 
marble,  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  fifty  feet.  On  the 
summit — strange  incongruity  again — is  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  which  was  placed  there  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1590.  And 
here  is  the  Capitol — the  centre,  as  it  were,  around  which  the 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  gathered  a  force  that  seems  still  to  linger  in  the  very 
letters.  The  Capitol  lies  between  the  Forum  and  the  modern 
city,  as  if  designed  to  hold  its  ground  as  the  centre  of  Roman 
history.  We  may  wander  backwards  and  forwaids  at  will.  We 
walk  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Senate,  and  note  the  remains  of 
the  colossal  statues  ;  turn  into  the  Museum  to  ga/e  a  moment 
at  its  Venus,  its  Dying  Gladiator,  its  sarcophagi,  and  busts  of 
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emperors,  philosoplicrs,  .iiid  senators.  \Vc  arc  in  ilic  very  centre 
of  artistic  Rome.  It  siiDulil  lie  stated  that  llie  I'ia/za  ill  Cani- 
pidiiglio,  or  Place  du  Capitol,  is  a  kind  of  open  space  or  terrace, 
in  tlie  centre  of  which  stands  tlie  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurehus,  which  has  so  long  been  the  theme  of  admir- 
ing artists,  'riie  terrace  is  reached  liy  a  staircase  dating  from 
1536,  guarded  by  statues  of  Castor  and  rollux.  It  is  behind 
this,  so  to  say,  that  the  Senate-house  raises  its  majestic  form. 
Unwilling  to  mix  modern  with  ancient  Rome  too  much,  we  gave 
the  go-by  on  this  occasion  to  the  churcli  and  monastery  of  the 
lesuits,  and  bestowed  but  little  attention  to  Ste.  Marie  of  the 


We  pass  out,  and  leave  many  \  cstiges  ol  Rome  as  we  go  by 
ihe'remjiles  of  .Vntoninus  and  I'austina,  of  Romulus  and  Renuis, 
of  Peace,  of  Jupiter 'I'onans,  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Resuming  our 
carriage,  we  jiass  tlie  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  nun  h  of 
the  carving  clear,  and  reach  the  most  colossal  ruin  of  .dl — the 
Colosseum.  We  drive  round  this  stupendous  structure,  and 
at  every  step  seem  more  to  wonder  at  its  massive  ruins.  And 
this  is  the  remnant  of  the  work  of  Vesi)asian's  30,000  i)risoncrs  1 
this  the  great  ampluthe.'.tre,  where  100,000  spectators  might  see 
the  early  martyrs  of  our  faith  devoured  by  wild  beasts  !  (Jlimbing 
a  little  among  the  ruined  walls,  though  forbidden  by  the  guard; 
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Capitol,  or  the  Ara  Caii  and  its  white  marble  staircase ;  but 
descended  again    to  the  Forum,    to  meditate  further  on    the 
few  columns,  which  seem  to  speak  almost  as  clo(|uently  as  the 
(lid  Romans  who  were  once  so  familiar  with  them.     Turning 
to  the  left  in  the  descent  from  the  monastery  to  the  Capitol, 
we  reach  die  underground  prison  where  Jugurtha  died,   106  \ 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  accomplices  of  j 
Catiline   were    executed,   and  where   also  perished  die  cniel  j 
minister  of  Tiberius. 

Our  guide   tells   us   that    in   this   horrible,  damj)   prison, 
St.  Paul  and  .St.  Peter  were  confined  by  Nero;  and,  undeterred 
by  our  evident  doubts  about  St.  Peter  having  ever  been  at  ' 
Rome,  assures  us  that  the  two  ajiostles  here  baptised  forty-nine 
martyrs,  with  water  from  a  fountain  that  miraculously  sprang  , 
fniui  the  wall  of  the  dungeon. 


we  .almost  came  to  grief  in  our  vain  efforts  to  take  in  the 
vastness  of  the  proportions  ;  but,  escajiing  from  the  fall  of  loose 
material  we  l-  ive  started,  we  come  (piietly  round  another  way, 
and  then,  walking  across  the  circle  to  estimate  its  diameter,  are 
.arrested  by  the  cross  erected  by  Papal  authority,  and  the 
inscription  promising  many  days'  indulgence  to  the  faithful 
who  s.alute  that  cross. 

But,  wonder  as  we  may,  we  must  still  pass  on,  for  everywhere 
there  is  nmcli  to  be  seen.  As  the  d.ay  is  fine,  we  resolve  to 
dr've  out  into  the  country.  Here  we  stay  a  moment  to  gaze 
at  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  then  to  the  still  finer  one  in  honour 
of  Constantine,  which  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  all 
these  triumph.al  .arches.  We  drive  on  then  to  the  Celian  Hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  mother  church  of  the  Catholic 
world— /^;/'/V  et  orlns  mater  et  ca/ut—St.  John  of  the  I^atcra'.l, 
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S.m  Giovanni  del  Literano — tlic  ^jift  of  Constantine  to 
Sylvester  I.,  m.ij;nificeiit  inside  and  out,  and  giving  some  idea 
of  Ciiristian  Rome  in  its  grandeur.  Here  it  is  tiiat  llie  Popes 
lake  formal  possession  of  the  supreme  j)0',ver,  and  that  they 
confer  the  imperial  crown.  Tlie  great  facade  presents  five 
arcades  of  two  storeys  with  oj);  n  galleries,  above  which  rises 
a  covered  gallery,  with  its  great  statue  of  the  Saviour  about 
twenty-five  ,feet  in  height.  .Statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
— some  twenty  feet  in  height— adorn  the  gallery.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  tlie  interior  of  this 
edifice,  its  architectural  beauty,  or  its  riches  in  .sculpture, 
lletsveen  the  anticpie  green  columns  are  fwelve  niches  for  the 
marble  statues  of  the  apostles,  and  these  -..e  surmounted  In- 
oval  mosaics  of  the  twelve  jjrophets.  The  imagination  dwells 
long  on  the  richness  of  this  great  Catholic  temple,  which  defies 
all  description.  We  pass  out  to  note  on  our  right  the  SmAi 
Santa — the  sacrod  sttps  which  the  faithful  mount  on  their  knees, 
and  which  appear  considerably  worn  by  the  thousands  of  de- 
votees who  have  performed  that  jiilgrimage.  'J'heiK  e  we  drive 
into  the  Campagna  by  the  new  Appian  Hoad,  with  iis 

"Arches  uii  .irdu'i— miles  on  milL'^  cxteiuling — " 

of  ruined  aqueducts.  We  stay  at  St.  Slephen's,  but  cannot 
enter,  so  wander  about  to  qbseive  the  old  roof,  arch,  or  pile  that 
every  here  and  there  peeps  out  from  the  soil ;  sweep  with  the 
glass  tlie  wide  Camii.agna  towards  the  Latian  hills  where  lie 
Tivoli  and  Frescati  in  sweet  repose ;  talk  with  a  Roman  shep- 
herd la(l  ;  wile  away  some  time  in  the  balmy  atmosphere ;  and 
return  by  the  old  Ajipian  and  l.atin  Ways,  conversing  of 
Horace — who  here  was  so  teased  wjlh  the  early  specimen  of 
boredom — and  the  other  celebrities  who  trod  these  paths  and 
made  them  classical  ground. 

The  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  by  a  mean  door 
in  the  A))pian  Way.  It  is  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere  one 
breathes  on  entering  where  the  arches  have  had  to  be  sup- 
ported, and,  nqtwithstaniling  guides,  the  visit  seemed  to  us  not 
worth  the  disagreeables  encountered.  The  only  other  point  of 
interest  I  stop  to  name  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs.  These 
have  toQ  often  been  described,  to  need  another  word.  We 
close  our  day  by  driving  to  see  another  gate  or  two  of  Rome. 

The  reader  will,  i)erhaps,  have  had  enough  of  Pagan 
Rome,  and  think  it  time  to  give  4  word  to  the  Christian 
city;  and  here  St.  Peter's,  as  a  matter  of  course,  demands  our 
sjiecial  recognition.  On  a  first  visit  the  great  temple  of 
Micliael  .\ugeIo  overwhelms  by  a  porabiiiation  of  grandeur  and 


beauty.  The  vast  area  of  the  piaz/a,  surrounded  by  colon- 
nades of  pillars  in  triple  rows;  the  two  fountains  in  the  centre, 
and  the  obelisk  ;  then  the  great  domed  pile  without^combine 
to  give  some  anticip.ition  of  the  still  more  astounding  interior, 
where  the  filling  u|)  with  beauty  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  diminish 
the  grandeur  of  art.  The  mosaics  that  rival  oil  paintings,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  them,  the  sculptures,  the  pillars,  the 
altars,  the  great  dome  -  the  all  in  all — so  far  surpass  dcscrijition 
as  almost  to  afflict  the  beholder  with  a  heaviness  from  which 
there  is  no  relief,  save  escaping  fro'.5  the  eftbrt  to  grasj)  the 
/('///  ensemble  by  forcing  the  attention  to  the  parts.  From  St. 
Peter's  one  should  go  direct  to  the  Vatican,  and  thus  comiiare 
the  oil  paintings  there  with  the  mosaics  over  the  altars,  that 
are  copies  of  them.  ]!ut  who  can  tell  in  a  few  lines  of  such 
treasures — rof  Raphael's  masterjiieces,  or  even  his  frescoes,  and 
the  other  glories  of  this  centre  of  art?  How  shall  we  barely 
imagine  the  great  sculpture  gallery  ? — a  long  vista  of  speaking 
statues- — from  which,  after  weeks  of  study,  the  mind,  perhaps, 
dwells  most  on  the  group  of  the  Nile,  the  Ajiollo  lielvidere, 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  Cdadiators,  Ceres,  Hygeia,  Minerva. 

Let  us  escape  from  the  treasures  which  are  too  much  for  us. 
On  the  w.ay  back  from  a  visit  to  the  Protestant  cemetery,  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cxsars,  and  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
refuse  to  be  passed  without  admiration,  .and  then  we  come  upon 
that  strange  hill,  Testaceo— all  rubbish  and  wine  stores  under 
it — of  which  no  explanation  seems  riuite  satisfactory,  ^\'e 
return  by  a  ruined  gate,  and  now  have  to  cross  the  bridge, 
Ponte  Quattrocajii,  where  we  can  best  see  the  division  of  the 
yellow  Tiber,  and  the  island  thereby  formetl,  and  note  how  St. 
Peter's  dominates  the  Leonine  City. 

In  speaking  of  places  outside  the  walls,  a  word  should 
always  be  reserved  for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Paul.  Originally 
built  by  Constantino,  it  yas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823.  Two 
years  after,  it  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt,  and  has  been  proceeding 
ever  since.  Some  Romans  said  to  me,  "  Let  the  Pope  finish 
it;  'twill  make  a  splendid  house  for  the  Italian  deputies."  It  is 
ne.\t  to  St.  Peter's  in  size  and  splendour,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  supported  on  eighty  columns  of  polished  granite. 
Medallions  qf  the  Popes  oc(  upy  niches  .all  around,  and  rich 
mosaics  at  every  turn  arrest  the  eye.  The  baldaquin  is  sup- 
ported by  four  colos.sal  columns  of  alabaster.  There  is  an  altar 
covered  with  malachite  ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  jjieces  of 
rare  marble  and  red  Kgyjitian  granite. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  from  one's  first  impressions  of  the 
Eternal  City. 
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Memories   of  some   Indian  Storms. — /. 
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Ikdia  is  the  land  of  storms,  and  there  are  few  who  h.ivc  lived  '  under  my  observation  during  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years 
for  any  length  of  time  in  that  country  who  have  not  experienced     in  the  Last. 


some,  which  have  left  a  vivid  imiiression  on  the  mind,  Many, 
also,  ha\  e  suffered  from  them,  either  in  person  or  in  property ; 
and  there  is,  therefore,  such  a  general  interest  felt  in  these 
exhibitions  of  God's  power,  and  of  the  working  of  Nature's 


I  will  begin  with  one  wliith  I  can  never  Ibrget — viz.,  U\e 
Great  Calcutta  Cyclone  of  1864. 

This  storm  would  ajipear  to  have  commenced  in  the  Ray 
of  P.engal  on  the  2nd  of  October,  as  the  wind  then  first  showed 


laws,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  jjlace  upon  record  a  .short     indications  of  a  vortical  movement,  which  increased  as  it  pro- 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  of  those  which  have  fallen  \  cceded  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour  until  Calcutta 
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<',imc  iinikr  its  iiitliicnce  (as  will  be  liorcinaftcr  shown \  nn 
Oclobcr  sill.*  Oil  the  day  before  I  had  travelled  from  the 
North-West  Provinces,  and  noticed  nothing  to  indicate  the 
coming  destruction.  One  felt  an  unusual  (le|iression  of 
fcclinj;  in  Calcutta,  which  I  attributed  to  the  drizzling  rain 
which  set  in  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  which  changed  to 
regular  down-pour  on  the  early  morning  of  the  sth  of  October. 

At  about  seven  a.m.  the  wind  shitted  to  the  cast.  It  blew 
from  this  pDint  till  about  half-past  ten  a.m.  By  this  time,  hov •■ 
ever,  it  h.ul  become  a  fc  irful  gale,  and  from  that  hour  tiU  half- 
jiast  fiiur  p.m.  it  raged  without  interjnission.  Dining  the  storm 
the  wind  shifted  from  the  N.N.E.  by  E.  and  by  S.,  eventuating 
in  Ntrong  blasts  from  the  south-west.  There  was  driving  rain 
the  .vhole  time,  which  |)enetrated  at  e\'  ry  opening. 

This  brictly  is  an  account  of  the  cyclone,  and  I  will  now 
relate  a  little  of  what  it  w.r.  like  and  what  it  did.  It  seemed 
to  have  life,  with  beats,  pauses,  and  pulses  :  sometimes  lulling 
for  a  few  moments  between  the  fearful  gusts,  and  at  others 
rushing  furiously  on  with  .scarcely  any  intermission.  Man  felt 
I)()werless,  and  it  appeared  able  and  willing  to  carry  all 
before  it;  houses  trembled  from  theii  foundations,  and  the 
very  ground  felt  unsteady. 

Houses  or  huts  constructed  of  bamboos  and  thatch,  as  so 
many  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  in  Calcutta,  were  carried  off 
bodily ;  but  brick  and  lime  were  generally  ton  much  for  it.  .\t 
one  pl.ice  it  lifted  die  thatch  of  a  house,  and  carried  it  across 
a  river  unbroken  to  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  its  force,  or  rather 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  will  be  belter  appreciated  when  I 
stale  that  I  observed  in  many  places  the  lighming  conductors 
dellected,  or  torn  with  their  supports  from  the  walls  of  the 
houses  to  which  they  had  been  altachei!.  These  consisted  of 
iron  rods  scarcely  thicker  than  one's  t  ngcr.  Again,  the  tele- 
graiih  poles,  which  consisted  of  single  fir  poles,  were  invariably 
blown  down. 

Opposite  to  my  window  was  a  very  large  forest  tree  (pceput), 
close  to  which  sloml  a  clump  of  coco-nut  palms.  These 
bowed  in  the  wind,  and  rattled  their  nuts  ;  but  after  the  storm, 
stood  erect  as  ever,  despoiled,  it  is  true,  of  their  fruit;  whilst 
the  large  tree  was  first  stripped  of  every  leaf — those  which  held 
on  by  their  stalks  being  torn  in  half  from  the  fofce  of  the  wind — 
then  of  every  twig,  next  of  every  branch  of  any  size,  and  lastly 
was  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  blown  over,  carrying  with  it  a 
high  brick  wall,  which  had  been  built  upon  its  roots,  and 
thus  directly  beneath  it.  So  general  was  the  destruction  of  large 
trees  in  Cahutta,  that,  after  the  storm,  it  might  have  been 
called  the  "  City  of  Palm-tree?,"  for  scarcely  any  other  kind 
of  tree  remained  standing. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  storm,  that  there  was  not  even  a 
lily  leaf  in  the  tlower-beds  which  was  not  torn  to  shreds,  no 
matter  how  sheltered  the  situation. 

The  noble  trees  on  the  Calcutta  plain,  which  had  stood  the 
storms  of  .i  hundred  years  or  more,  were  nearly  all  uprooted, 
and  presented  a  sad  scene  ;  whilst  the  Botanical  Gardens,  at 
Garden  Reach,  were  completely  wrecked. 

But  if  the  trees  f;ired  ill,  how  fared  the  houses  ?  Some  of 
theiTi  had  their  windows  blown  in,  many  of  them  their  veran- 
dahs altogether  carried  away ;  whilst  the  .sunshades  from  above 
the  windows  of  all,  but  more  especially  of  Governni'  .it  House 
(five  or  six  dozens,  at  least),  l.iy  in  heaps  below  the  buiklings. 

•  A  full  report  uu  lliis  cyclone  was  published  by  oiJcr  of  Govciniiicnt 
at  Calcutta  ill  1S66. 


In  one  ca'^e,  of  whi<  h  I  have  a  photographic  illustration, 
the  whole  end  i.f  a  house  was  blown  down.  I  notice<l  one 
hou.ic,  the  corner  of  which  had  been  blown  off;  whilst  the 
ai)pearance  presented  by  the  city  defied  des(  ription,  the  injury 
caused  by  the  wind  being  mostly  cMernal. 

\Vhen  a  window  was  blown  in,  the  wind  and  rain  entered  at 
will,  and  the  force  with  which  the  latter  was  impelled  by  the 
former  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  house  in  which 
I  was  staying,  on  a  window  being  bhmn  in,  the  rain,  striking 
the  Veneiians  at  an  angle,  wa-.  ■Tojcileil  in  a  curve  of  nearly 
twenty  feet  diameter,  thereby  striking  the  opposite  wall  and 
ilestroying  its  colouring.  I  managed  to  secure  the  rest  of  the 
doors  by  making  a  hole  in  the  corner  of  two  ot  the  window 
panes  next  to  the  centre  of  the  door  at  the  opening,  and  then 
passing  a  strong  rope  through  and  so  round  the  frames  of  the 
Venetian  doors. 

I  noticed  in  one  house,  where  the  doors  had  given  way, 
a  ( .iril-basket,  on  a  table  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the 
window,  nearly  full  of  water ;  and  in  other  houses,  where  the 
glass  doors  were  not  protected  by  Venetian  doors,  I  saw,  in 
ever;d  places,  every  pane  of  glass  blown  out,  and  ihe  frames 
■,:anding. 

In  '  ilher  car-v'S,  Venetian  doors,  glasD  doors,  tloor  frames  and 
all  were  blown  in.  The  theatre  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  its  weak 
high  walls  havin  been  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  gale. 
We  had  hopeil  to  record  observations  at  the  Revenue  Survey 
Office,  but  all  the  external  app.iralus  was  blown  .away  at  an 
early  period,  whilst  the  native  in  charge  could  not  get  to  the 
oftice  from  his  house. 

The  birds  fared  very  badly.  The  plain  was  strewn  with 
dead  crows,  and  many  kites  and  .adjutant-cranes  perished. 
First  of  all  they  had  been  thormighly  drenched  widi  the  rain, 
and  then  blown  about  in  a  m.anner  which  none,  s.ave  those  who 
have  been  in  a  cyclone,  can  imagine.  Dashed  against  trees 
and  buildings,  they  became  helpless.  I  remember  seeing  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  collected  on  a  broken  Venetian  door  which 
had  been  blown  down,  two  drenched  and  half-dead  kites,  ,m 
adjutant,  and  three  or  four  crows,  cowed  by  the  common  Iroul  le, 
and  it  was  long  ere  these  birtls  again  got  their  plumage  in  order. 

After  the  storm  there  wcrr  no  trees  for  the  crows  to  roost 
upon,  and  the  effect  of  lines  of  black  crows  around  the  white 
p.irapet^rails  on  the  top  of  eveiy  house  in  Park  Street  and 
Theatre  Road  was  most  absuril.  The  houses  looked  as 
though  mourning.  Everything  which  flew  must  have  suffered, 
although  but  little  else  came  under  my  notice.  The  sparrows 
found  shelter,  as  did,  I  imagine,  many  of  the  smaller  birds. 

The  whole  nf  the  country  around  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly 
river  is  a  low-lying  allu\  ial  formation,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  below  the  level  of  high  spring  tides.  When  I  therefore  state 
that  the  great  storm-wave  caused  by  the  cyclone  rushed  up  the 
river  and  over  this  vast  delta  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  highest  spring  tide,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a 
fearful  loss  of  life  and  property  there  must  h.ave  been.  The 
measured  height  of  this  wave  was  in  some  places  in  excess  of 
fifteen  feet  I 

Of  course,  as  it  ascended  the  Hooghly,  it  lost  height  and 
power  from  its  expansion,  and  thus  probably  Calcutta  was 
sa\ed  from  a  vast  inunilation.  But  before  proceeding  to  show 
how  the  river  and  all  thereupon  was  affected  at  Calcutta,  I  will 
allude  to  the  fcarfid  destruction  effected  by  the  storm-wave 
nearer  to  the  river-mouth. 
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ILLUSTRATED  TKAVKLS. 


The   wave   swept   over  the  northern   portion    of    Saugir  . 
Isl.inil,  drowning  .iiul  destroying,  at  one  fell  .swoop,  12,273 
persons!      In    the   Madrapore  distrii  t  no  less    than   3,3,000  ] 
l)i.'i^ons  met  their  deaths  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  estimated  j 
mimber  ol  human  bein;^s  who  perished  Iroin  the  direct  results  ; 
of  the  storm  is  very  nearly  49,000  ;  whilst  a  far  larger  number 
were  subseiiuently  carried  off  by  pestilence,  engendered  chiefly 
by  the  rotting  carcases  of  huntlreils  of  thousands  of  animals.       : 

Vessels  of  light  draught  were  (arried  over  the  embankment, 
and  left  high  and  dr\  far  inland;  whilst  in  the  large  village 
of  Tunlook,  out  of  1,400  houses,  only  twenty-seven  were  left  , 


standing.  The  storm-wave  readied  Calcutta  about  one  hour 
in  advance  of  the  tide,  lifting  ships  at  their  moorings,  breaking 
the  hawsers  and  chains,  alre.uly  strained  to  their  utmost  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  g.de,  and  driving  the  whole  shipping  of  the 
port  thus  set  free  in  masses  cm  to  the  shoals.  Cultivated  land 
covering  a  space  of  about  1,500  sijuare  miles  was  inundated. 
Over  more  than  half  of  this  the  water  was  six  feet  deep,  and 
in  a  few  places  as  much  as  double  or  even  treble.  The  rate 
of  i)rogress  uii  the  river  of  this  storm-wave,  a  distance  ol 
eighty-three  miles,  is  stated  to  have  been  about  fifteen  aii<l 
a  half  miles  per  hour. 


WOMEN  OP  OC'COBAMBA. 
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Lima    and    the    Andes. 


liV    .^UlJUSrUS    K.    I.INDI.EY. 


JcjuicNKViNc.  across  the  .\ndes,  to  the  south-cast  ol  Lima, 
we  found  our.iclves,  after  a  week's  travel,  on  the  elevated 
ridges  and  plains  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mantaro.  A 
snow-storm  had  clothed  the  mountains  in  one  unbroken 
canoijy  of  dazzling  white,  from  their  lofty  summits,  crowned 
perpetually  with  the  frozen  element,  to  their  first  spurs  rising 
above  the  table-land.  At  all  points  the  savage  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  was  highly  impressive.  Like  huge  Titanic  phan- 
toms of  white,  the  towering  peaks  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Andes  were  lost  in  the  region  of  clouds,  above  strata  of 
which,  here  and  there,  glistened  the  snowy,  inaccessible  heads. 
Frozen  water  hung  drooping  from  lofty  shelves,  more  like 
gigantic  stalactites  than  enormous  icicles,  glittering  and 
sparkling   with  manifold  rays  and  beauty  in  the  clear  bright 


sun.shine — which,    however,  at   tliat   great   altitude,    failed   to 
melt  them — with  every  tint  and  vari.nion  of  the  rainbow 

During  a  short  stay  in  the  neighbcirhood  of  Yauli,  Occo- 
bamba,  Allamo,  and  other  villages  of  ti"e  puna,  we  did  not 
fail  to  obser\e  the  difference  in  aspect  between  the  great 
western  and  eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes  The  latter,  as  a 
rule,  appeared  by  far  the  most  lofty,  tlioug!  at  a  few  parts  the 
western  Cordilleras  overtopped  them.  But  what  particularly 
attracted  our  attention  was  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  eastern 
range  ascended  in  regular,  unbroken  slopes  to  sharj),  peaked, 
and  pointed  summits,  the  western  were  formed  in  broken 
and  distorted  terraces,  rising,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  high, 
rugged,  tossed,  and  confused  central  range  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras.    The  eastern  Andes  being  composed  mostly  of  lime- 
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Stone,  disintegration  l)y  rain  ami  cold,  during  incalculaliloagoa, 
hail  imiiartcc!  to  their  elevated  peaks  the  most  fantastic, 
jagged,  and  variegated  sliaiies;  but  tiie  western  range,  furmcil 
of  huge  granitic  and  nietaniorpliic  masses  of  rude,  remained 
ill  the  tossed,  confused,  or  block-like  sections  of  elevation  into 
which  the  mighty  I'lutoni.:  forces  had  originally  thrown  them. 
This  extraordinary  geological  exami)le  of  an  igneous  mountain- 
chain  of  vast  length,  accompanied  by  a  parallel  and  neighbuur- 
ing  range  of  early  sedimentary  formation  throughout  the  whole 
distanc  e,  cannot  be  elsewhere  matched. 

We  found  that  much  confusion  existed,  even  in  the  minds  of 


selves  and  families  close  to  their  own  door.  The  dress  of 
these  people  was  very  simple,  moslly  a  cuarse  blanket  robe, 
sometimes  ornanieiUed  wuh  bcadwork,  uiice  white,  no  doubt; 
but,  as  w.ibhing  was  not  much  p.itrunised,  now  generally  (if  a 
colour  between  dirty  brown  and  (juitc  blai  k.  Tiiey  wore  their 
coarse  blai  k  hair  hanging  long  and  lank  about  their  shoulders, 
and  for  the  sake  of  comfort  it  was  as  well  not  to  venture  too 
near  their  unkeir.pt  tresses.  The  obliquity  of  their  eyes,  their 
prominent  cheek-bones,  a'ld  other  physical  peculiarities,  pre- 
sented strong  traces  of  Mongolian  origin.  Often  from  many  of 
the  little  huts  we  heard  the  tinkling  sound  of  the  guitar — an 
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A  PANOS   INDIAN   AND   HIS  WIFK  ON   A  JOfRNEV. 


the  natives,  as  to  the  names  and  identity  of  the  two  great 
mountain  ranges  and  their  inferior  spurs,  most  of  the  people 
—Spaniards,  half-castes,  and  aborigines  alike— terming  them 
indiscriminately  Cordilleras  and  Sierrj  Nevada,  or  Andes. 
Properly,  the  latter  is  the  name  of  the  eastp,rn,  or  inland  range 
only,  the  two  former  applying  to  the  western. 

The  mining  and  other  villages  we  visited  on  the  table-land 
were  composed  of  rough  mud  cottages,  tl.atched  with  grass, 
and  with  floors  formed  of  hardened  clay.  In  many  instances 
prolific  clusters  of  pumpkins  grew  in  a  tangled  mass  all  over 
the  walls  and  roof,  whilst  fields  of  maize  and  vegetables 
in  the  valleys,  with  various  fruit  trees,  flourished  near  at 
hand— the  Indians  being  a  labour-saving  race,  averse  to 
any  great  exertion  in  the  way  of  going  to  a  distance  for 
agricultural  jiuri-oses,  and  much  preferring,  like  the  West 
Indian  negroes,  to  plant  only  just  suflicicnt  to  support  them- 

VOL.    III. 


instrument  the  aborigines  have  obtained  from  their  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  to  the  sound  of  guitar  and  native  r'od 
flute,  the  young  men  and  women  amused  them'^eives  with 
either  the  fandango  or  their  own  outlandish  d^  nces.  What 
with  facial  resemblance,  the  pyramid-shaped  straw  hats  worn 
by  some  of  the  men,  the  hair  plaited  <i  At  Chinois  by  portions 
of  the  women,  and  the  abundance  of  streaiicrs  floating  from 
poles  around  the  huts,  one  might  almost  ha'  e  fancied  himself 
in  a  Tartar  village. 

The  Indian  woTien  do  most  of  the  field  work,  and,  as 
amongst  all  sa\ag(.s,  are  more  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden  to 
the  men  than  companions.  Upon  one  occasion  we  came 
across  a  travelling  party  of  a  Panos  Indian  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  being  shamefully  loaded  with  a  greater  weight  than  a 
mule's  burden,  consisting  of  two  large  and  heavy  paddles,  a 
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lot  of  (lead  poultry,  and  a  li'i^^'c.  liaskct  liangint;  on  her  back 
from  a  strap  going  round  tlic  forehead,  containing  fish,  fruit, 
utensils,  gigantic  vegetables,  and  the  household  gods  of  the 
family  in  general.  AVhilst  the  poor  creature  trudged  wearily 
along  in  his  rear,  the  husband  went  strutting  on  in  front, 
absolutely  unburdened,  with  his  arms  a-kinibo,  and  looking  as 
though  he  were  conscious  of  doing  something  to  be  proud  of. 

We  could  not  stand  this,  so  called  on  him  to  hah,  and 
commissioned  our  guide  and  factotum,  Pasco,  to  communicate 
our  disgust,  and  a  rcijuest  that  he  would  assist  the  woman. 
The  Indians,  however,  seating  themselves  upon  the  grouu'l 
to  listen  to  our  guide,  only  joined  him  in  laughter  at  tlic 
idea,  and  no  doubt  the  three  of  them  heartily  ridiculed  our 
uncivilised  notions  and  absurd  sentitnents.  The  dusky  lady, 
at  all  events,  indignantly  refused  to  be  relieved  of  any  of  her 
load,  and  I  verily  believe  would  have  deemed  herself  injured 
and  insulted,  had  we  persisted  in  our  reciuest.  So  much 
for  the  force  oi  habit !  She  knew  ho  better,  had  not  any 
desire  for  .alteration  in  her  favour,  and  seemed  (juitc  contented 
with  her  lot. 

These  native  women  are  very  ugly.  At  a  little  village 
where  we  halted  for  a  night,  we  were  acconmiodated  at  the 
hut  of  two  particularly  ill-favoured  young  ladies  of  the  Tanos 
tribe — one  of  the  ugliest  we  carne  across  during  our  ramble. 
Much  to  their  chagrin,  wc  g.ave  our  guide,  Pasco,  peremptory 
orders  to  bundle  liiem  out  of  the  hut  for  which  we  ])aid,  and  to 
intbrm  them  that  we  preferred  being  alone.  Turning  up  their 
no.ses  in  disgust  at  our  want  of  taste,  the  dirty  and  tawny 
matrons  went  off  to  some  other  hut,  leaving  us  to  obtain  the 
rest  of  which  we  were  in  need — rest,  for  sleep  was  quite  another 
(juestion.  As  usual,  the  wretched  little  hovel  swarmed  with 
gigantic  carnivorous  insects  of  .an  insatiable  voracity  and  fierce- 
ness. Wc  siTioked,  wc  even  endured  a  suffocating  green-wood 
fire,  and  we  continually  anointed  ourselves  with  the  strongest 
Pisco  agiian/iciitc,  but  all  without  avail,  as  nothing  seemed  to 
possess  the  power  of  frustrating  tlio  liloodthirsty  procli'dties  of 
those  horrilile  assailants,  and  we  were  unable  to  discover  any 
devi(  0  by  which  to  obtain  more  than  short  snatches  of  feverish 
slumber.  We  would  certainly  have  spread  our  blankets,  as 
several  iime>  before,  beneath  the  brilliantly  st.ar-lit,  coruscant 
canopy  of  he.Acn,  h.ad  not  premonitory  sym])t()ms  of  (ever  and 
ague  iireviou-iy  warned  us  to  avoid  such  imprudence,  in  that 
rainless  country  comjiensated  by  such  heavy  dews. 

In  the  morning,  at  this  i>lacc,  we  were  astonished  at  the 
api)earance  of  several  people,  amongst  a  j>arty  of  Indian 
travellers  who  had  come  from  r..  distance.  Their  complexion 
was  livid  and  ghastly,  and  their  shrunken  skeleton  forms  i)re- 
sented  an  aspect  very  similar  to  that  of  opium-smokers  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  narcotic  vice.  I  at  first  iin.igined  that  this 
must  be  the  .:ase,  or  that  they  were  victims  to  some  dreadful 
disease;  but  my  commander  knew  better,  having,  he  said,  seen 
similar  tbjects  in  South  .\frica  and  Central  America,  and  ;it 
once  iiroi  ounced  them  to  be  earth-eaters.  Truly  enough,  upon 
questioning  them  by  the  aid  of  our  guide,  the  captain's  surmise 
proved  to  be  correct.  Our  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  we 
asked  to  see  some  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  they  esteemed. 
One  of  the  wretched  ])eople  then  brought  forth  several  lialls 
of  a  pinkish-while  i  lay,  from  a  store  in  one  of  the  huts. 
Putting  this  to  our  lips,  we  found  lliat  it  possessed  a  fatty, 
di.sagreeable,  earthy  taste,  and  was  evidently  a  steatitic  clay,  for 
it  became  i|uile  soapy,  and  could  be  rubbeil  into  froth. 


Pasco  addressed  these  singular  people  as  /I'ros,  a  name  by 
whi(  h  they  are  known  to  the  Teruviaus  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
I  ertainly  not  because  they  either  show  or  possess  anything  like 
the  strength  of  the  bull,  but,  po.->sibly,  for  the  reason  that,  as 
the  mighty  brute  is  wont  to  do,  they  are  addicted  to  licking 
the  earth.  ^V'e  ascertained  that  most  of  these  strange  feeders 
h.id  been  accustomed  to  the  singular  habit  from  twelve  to 
e\en  twenty  years ;  that  frequently  they  ate  nothing  else,  but 
required  large  quantities  of  water ,  that  often,  like  opium- 
smoking,  spirit-drinkin,;,  &c.,  when  carried  to  excess,  the 
jjractice  ended  in  deatii  ;  and  that  many  of  the  labouiers  in 
the  mines  were  addicted  to  earth-eating. 

Put  liille  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Peruvian  Indian's 
character.  .Xs  a  rule,  he  is  not  even  so  brave  and  warlike 
as  his  neighbours,  the  Araucanian.s,  or  his  distant  brethren, 
the  North  American  Indians,  whose  savage  bravery  and  stoic 
fortitude  bene.ath  the  most  dreadful  tortures  is  such  a  charac- 
teristic feature.  Of  all  Indian  races,  the  Peruvian  has,  in 
my  opinion,  the  least  energy  or  force  of  character.  There  can 
l)e  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  several  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, Spanish  rule,  and  the  most  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
domination,  have  much  to  do  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  aborigines ;  history  proving  that  their  deterioration  has 
been  great  indeed  since  the  days  when  their  bare-breasted 
ancestry  so  gallantly  strove  to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes 
against  the  mail-clad  and  brutal  conquistadores.  \V'e  know  well 
that  Spanish  rule  is  not  exactly  the  most  favourable  in  the 
world  for  the  progress  of  Colonies,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
all  the  South  American  republics  fell  into  a  worse  state  than 
theii'  first,  and  into  confusion  worse  confounded,  after  the 
revolutions  by  which  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  It  is 
true  that,  of  late  years,  Peru  .T.d  Chili  seem  to  be  making 
rapid  progress  in  civilisation ;  the  discovery  of  so  many  rich 
mines  J  the  introduction  of  considerable  European  capital  ;  the 
increase  in  iriaily  branches  of  commerce,  especially  guano  ;  .-'  .1 
the  freedom  from  the  incessant  warfare  which  destroys  most  other 
states  on  the  same  continent,  liaving,  of  court;,  a  beneficial 
result ;  but  even  this  does  not  improve  the  aborigines,  neither 
ameliorate  their  condition.  One  cannot  but  fancy  them  a 
doomed  -ace,  fast  dying  out  and  passing  away  from  ;'mongst 
the  peojjles  of  the  earth,  to  be  replaced  by  the  A^yan  and 
negro,  by  mixtures  of  both,  and  by  half-castes  between  each  of 
the  alien  bree<ls  and  their  own,  all  of  whom  seem  increasing 
jus',  as  rapidly  as  the  pure-blooded  aborigines  arc  disappearing. 
It  is  only  the  natural  result  of  invasion  ;  whether  it  be  of 
human  beings,  the  brute  creation,  or  a  foreign  flora.  In  each 
case  the  native  disapj)e;'.rs  before,  anil  is  eventually  su|)erseded 
by,  the  invader.  The  peculiar  operation  seems  a  law  of  nature, 
as  applied  to  the  regular  sequence  or  succession  of  species — of 
fauna,  and  the  fossiliferous  order  of  once  living  things — as 
revealed  by  the  chapters  writ  in  stone,  the  geologii  .d  records  of 
distant  i)eriods. 

Although  the  South  American  Indians  do  not  possess  a 
written  language,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
they  yet  had  ;  rough  inkling  of  '"■  art  to  re|)rcsent  thought, 
by  a  limite'l  system  of  the  :.:  ^-st  hieroglyphics  in  vogue 
amongst  some  of  the  Peruvian  ludu.ua.  Tlie  i  haracters  were 
of  the  simplest  nature,  and  were  scr.itched  upon  a  pa|>yrus  of 
the  maguey  leaf,  to  mark  divisions  of  the  year,  and  record  dates 
and  events  of  importance.  At  first  we  were  under  the  impres- 
sion   that  the  art   had  been  created  by  the  priests,  but  the 
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natives  stoutly  maintained  that  it  had  di'srondod  to  them  from 
their  ancestors.  The  only  way  to  solve  the  mystery  would 
liave  been  by  submitting  a  jiiecc  of  the  writinLC  to  some  com- 
jjetent  anticiuary  ;  uiifortunately,  the  only  [/iece  of  inscribed 
papyrus  we  obtained  was  lost  durinrj  the  return  journey  to 
Callao ;  ]  can  only  state  that  the  characters  were  of  the  con- 
centric or  "Ogham"  type,  similar  to  t'iOse found  on  the  i'.ritish 
rocks  and  in  Central  America.  So  '  s  we  <i)uld  asccrlain, 
no  such  thing  as  ancient  papynis  manincripts  had  ever  existed 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  certainly  neither  traditions  nor  histo- 
rical recortls  came  to  them  in  that  way — only  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  how  to  mark  a  few  simi)le  thonglUs  and  facts  for 
l)resent  service.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  resist  the  (juery,  Are 
these  people  indeed  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  distant, 
unknown  ages,  rudely  carved  their  thoughts  upon  our  English 
stones?  "Quien  sabe?"  as  Pasco  replied,  with  disgusting 
apathy  and  indilfcrenlism,  when,  from  that  stolid  individual,  we 
tried  to  elicit  some  farther  information. 

In  all  parts  of  Peru,  c)fce|)t  aniongsl  the  savage  Indian 
tribes,  Christianity,  at  least  nominally,  prevails.  'Die  abo- 
rigines, howc\er,  converted  by  the  sword  in  the  old  (-lays  of 
Spanish  iicrsccution,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  have  more 
notion  of  that  faith  in  the  country  parts,  than  such  as  may  be 
obtained  from  stray  visits  of  some  errant,  image-bearing  friar, 
whose  principal  object  is  to  obtain  sundry  reals  in  considera- 
tion of  prayers  offered  to  his  little  idols.  These  wanderint' 
ministers  also  distribute  execrable  coloured  prints  of  vari(K|s 
saints,  besides  having  indulgences  for  sale.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  pious  oft'erings  from  their  disciples,  they  are  not  at  all 
particular.  They  go  upon  fhe  easy  principle  that  a.\\  is  fish 
that  come",  into  their  net,  If  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
givers  have  not  "filthy  lucre"  wherewithal  to  propitiate  the 
ugly-represcnted  saints,  wax  candles,  silver  ore,  cacao,  sugar, 
and  any  other  description  of  property  is  readily  received. 
Thus,  it  often  happens  that  these  peripatetic  friars  have  a  long 
convoy  of  heavily-laderj  mules  with  which  to  gladden  the 
members  of  their  moriastery  when  they  return  honje.  Much 
do  I  fear  that  these  occasional  interviews  with  ill-favoured  little 
idols  work  but  small  good  in  the  native  mind,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  'vhether  these  peculiar  religious  jrecreations 
make  the  Indians  pigu?  or  moral. 

The  priests  throughout  Peru  dress  in  a  very  ejctraor  mary, 
not  to  say  outlandish  mani)er.  One  of  the  lower  grad  vvears 
a  very  capacious,  shovel  hat,  projecting  as  much  iii  front  as 
behind,  and  lociking  very  like  a  double-ended  coal-he.aycr's  /uit. 
A  loose  black  serge  robe  coyers  him  all  over,  a':  .vith  a  funereal 
pall,  and  being  fastened  together  only  at  the  neck,  gives  to  his 
often  obese  figure  an  appcuinnce  the  very  ri  verse  of  grave  or 
serious.  The  superior  of  a  monastery,  or  the  priest  in  charge  of 
a  parish,  wears  a  more  stately  clerical  costume.  His  hat  is  of 
formidable  dimensions,  a  huge,  flat,  Chinesc-umbrella-shapcd 
sort  of  concern,  which  cannot  be  compared  to  anything  else  in 
creation.  He  also  affects  ruffles  and  lace,  a  long  cassock,  and 
a  voluminous  cloak  like  many  of  those  vjf  Geneva  combined 
together;  black  silk  stockings  and  low  shoes  complete  the 
clerical  array  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics. 

Such  of  the  shaven-headed  brotherhood  as  wc  came  across 
were  friendly  and  hospitable.  At  the  village  of  OccolKamba,  on 
our  return  journey,  the  worthy  Pray  Mansel  and  his  curate 
treated  us  to  a  luxuricjus  farewell  dinner.  At  other  pl.tces,  also, 
wc  were   very  liosjiitably  received.     One  ftvst,  in  esi)ecial,  1 
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can  well  remember.  It  commenccil  with  the  inevitable  fu,hc>\\ 
followcil  by  picaiite  so  extremely  red  hot  with  chilis,  that  we 
could  not  convey  any  of  that  fivour.le  IVruvi.m  di-^h  to  within 
several  inches  of  our  imac:<  u?itonied  .An^lo-S.ixon  lips — imn  h  id 
the  disap|)ointinent  of  our  kind  hosts,  who  esteemed  it  .ibove 
all  other  culinary  preparations,  and  had,  it  seemed,  parti- 
cularly instructed  their  cooks  to  excel  themselves  in  thi>  >  .ise 
in  our  honour.  Hut  when  the  fiery  compoimd  came  to  be 
succeeded  by  two  nr  three  dishes  of  tender  kid,  alpaci  nnillon, 
and  wild  deer  prepared — with  no  slight  trouble,  anxict)',  and 
giiier.il  consultation  of  cooks,  friars,  acolytes,  and  all,  in 
suleinn  conilave  on  the  subject — in  what  they  were  naively 
[ilc.ised  to  lonsnWr  and  ilcnominate  a  f.ishion  A  ,'ii  /ii,i;/es(i, 
roasted  and  basted  with  cunning  sauces  and  real  skilfiilness,  we 
amply  made  amends;  therel)y  restoring  the  eiiuanimity  and 
satisfaction  of  our  kind  and  worthy  entertainers,  who  there- 
upon in»  ointintiMly  proceeded  to  bring  forth,  in  the  height  of 
their  good  humour,  from  sly  recesses  in  their  cellar,  certain 
flasks  of  rare  old  Si.inish  wine. 

During  our  ramble  in  Peru,  over  the  c:oast  district,  the 
eliAated  plateaux  of  tie  puna,  and  llirough  many  low-lying 
trcijical  valleys,  or  quebrutias,  we  saw  many  valuable  wood.s — - 
tl  e  caoutchouc,  sarsaparilla,  quassia,  vanilla,  and  fustic,  'i'his 
latter  dye-wood  grew  most  numerously,  and  was  known  to  the 
natives  as  the  mora,  though  its  commercial  value  seemed  utterly 
neglected,  possibly  because  of  the  difficulties  and  exjiense  in 
the  w.'iy  of  its  conveyance  to  the  coast.  It  is  a  sjjecies  of 
_)'eilow  mulberry,  bearing  a  sweet  and  edible  fruit.  In  the 
maiiita  tr-e,  with  its  pec  iihir  finger-like  vegetation,  I  recognised 
the  ''Hand  of  Fo,"  of  China.  We  also  frequently  observed 
a  large  species  of  palm,  bearing  a  heart-shaped  flower,  known 
as  the  <i'/v/3C// palm,  from  which  the  Indians  obtain  oil  where- 
with to  ruly  their  dusky  skins,  and  anoint  their  long  tresses.  The 
oil  is  pressed  from  nuts,  and  we  concluded  that  they  were  those 
known  as  the  cozol.  There  was,  however,  a  little  shrub  which 
impressed  us  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  amongst  the 
prolific  vegetable  productions  of  the  country.  It  was  called 
ycrlhi  by  the  natives.  We  found  it  to  be  a  species  of  ilex,  and 
no  other  than  the  yaiipon  of  South  Carolina,  Paraguay,  and 
South  America  generally.  This  shrub,  when  its  leaves  are 
dried  and  made  into  a  decoction,  is  known  Ui  possess  even 
greater  invigorating  and  stimulating  qualities  thar  (lie  Chinese 
tea,  whi<:h  it  also  excels  as  a  sedative,  sudorific,  ..nd  febrifiige 
drink.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  iti  general 
use  amongst  the  Indians  of  \hc  piiint,  where  it  mostly  grew,  and 
that  they  only  took  it  as  a  medicine — in  moderate  doses  for 
fever,  it)  stronger  decoctions  as  an  emetic — although,  in 
Paragu.iy,  as  mate,  it  constitutes  the  national  beverage.  It  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  grows  mostly  on  the  higher  ground 
near  the  sea-coast,  or  the  sandy,  elevated  plateaux  nc  ir  the 
deserts,  or  pa m/>as,  which  extend  from  [larts  of  the  Cordiller.is 
towards  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  Arequipa  and  Mazatlaii,  in 
about  the  13th  jiarallel  of  south  latitude,  and  for  many  miles 
along  the  75th  and  76th  parallels  of  west  longitude.  The 
leaf,  which  much  resembles  our  English  hoily,  is  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  serrated  shape,  and  grows  wild  in  extensive 
thickets.  As  a  sedative  drink,  whii  h  stimulates  and  affects  the 
nervous  system  of  man,  il  seems  strange  that  Peru  does  not 
recognise  and  appreciate  its  value  ;  ts)  ecially  as  it  has  been 
declared,  by  competent  judges,  that  any  bever.ige  of  the  nature 
must  become  popular. 
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Upon  several  occasions  wu  tricil  :in  infusion  of  the  green 
leaves,  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  we  iiecatne  not  votaries  of 
the  yiiiipiHi.  It  '.vas  assuredly,  to  our  unaccaistoMied  jialates, 
more  arDnmtir  and  acrid  tlian  a};rceal)ie.  However,  in  justice 
to  the  straiif^e  ve^elalile,  it  must  lie  renienibereil  that  its  leaves 
should  be  properly  ilried  and  pre|iared  before,  like  the  Chinese 
plant— as  ([uaint  old  Samuel  I'epys  observed — it  becomes, 
ihou^^h  "(iiM  in 
llav(jur,  good  as 
food."  ^-  —     - 

Peru    is,  /<iir  ,' 

(•.vi"('//iv/ic,  the  land 

of    birds.      'I'he  ^' 

greatest  source  of 
revenue  to  the 
coinitry    accrues  ( 

from  its  v.ast  and 
uneciualled  de- 
posits of  guano, 
for  which  some 
five  or  six  hun- 
dred foreif^n  ves- 
sels visit  its  coast 
c\ery  year,  carry- 
ing off  to  Kurojie 
and  the  United 
States  about  half 
a  million  tons  of 
the  precious  ngri- 
cultural  coni- 
poimd.  'I'his  has 
yielded,  for  many 
years,  ;i  revenue 
of  over  two  and 
a  half  millions 
sterling  per 
annum  to  the 
Periivi.an  Govern- 
ment ;  and  al- 
though thesupply 
on  the  famous 
Chincha  Islands 
seems  getting  ex- 
hausted, l)y  the 
latest  reports 
news  has  been 
received  of  the 
discovery  of 
enormous  guano 
deposits  (in  the 
mainland,   which 

are  practically  inexhaustible.  Those  XewWoi hi  birds  of  the  dis- 
tant ages  have  indeed  proved  a  blessing  to  the  nindern  Peruvian, 
for  the  wi.'alih  derived  from  the  guano  is  rapidly  making  his 
country  the  richest  and  most  flourishing,  the  most  powerful  and 
civilised,  amongst  the  distracted  and  sanguinary  South  American 
rci)ublics.  'I'he  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds  all  along  the  co.-ist 
are  simply  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  A 
spotted  gannct  is  the  great  guano  producer ;  a  bird  from  which 
scientific  gentlemen  have  obtained  the  most  extraordinary 
results  by  experiments  for  that  jiurposc,  allowing  several  cap- 
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tives  an  unlimited  supply  of  food.  Cormor.mis  fonn  a  very 
Ijowerful  body  amongst  the  varicil  ornithological  tribes ;  the 
large-baniled  one,  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  yellow  beak  and 
red  feet,  being  a  \ery  voracious  and  handsome  bird.  The 
Jma  tail,  however,  is  tlie  most  bcutiful  of  the.se  wild  sea-birds; 
its  principal  colour  is  an  exquisite  brownish  grey,  light  upon 
the  head,  darker  on  the  back,  and  silvery  while  on  the  lower 

body;  at  the  root 
of  its  bin  it  lias  a 
curious  growth  of 
delicate  white 
feathers,  growing 
out  like  a  mous- 
tache. Vast 
flocksof penguins 
^  throng     all    the 

-"-,  ■  -  coast     and      its 

numerous  small 
islands,  present- 
in  jtpiitea  solemn 
and  ecclesiastical 
a])pearance,  with 
their  ujirightijosi- 
tion  and  .sur|)licc- 
like  array  of  fea- 
thers. Amongst 
this  tribe  is  one 
known  as  the 
Paxaro  iiii'm  (the 
child  bird),  being 
easily  tamed,  very 
social,  and  soon 
taught  to  follow 
its  master  about 
like  a  dog.  On 
board  the  tVi/iww/, 
(luring  Iier  stay  at 
Callao,  several  of 
these  birds  were 
captured  ;  but 
soon,  somehow, 
managed  to  effect 
an  escajie  to  one 
of  their  native 
elements  ^  the 
water.  One  only 
was  retained,  and 
it  lived  until  the 
sliip  had  reached 
the  Rayof  liiscay, 
having  become 
tlie  t.amest,  most  docile  jiet  imaginable.  This  is  the  fate  of 
many  rare  s]iecimens  of  animals  brought  by  voyagers  with 
infmite  trouble  from  tropical  countries,  on  reaching  thus  uii  on 
the  homeward  voyage.  Many  of  our  wealher-beat'_'n  old  tars 
felt  (piite  sorrowful  and  tender-hearted  at  its  death.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  most  superstitious  carefully  sewed  it  up  in  a  inir 
of  his  old  canvas  trousers,  and  with  a  twelve-pound  shot  ;..)ly 
abstracted  from  the  gunner's  stores)  made  fast  to  the  incon- 
griioiis  shroud,  in  the  middle  watch,  when  he  thought  that  no 
one  was  looking,  reverently  consigned  its  body  to  the  deep. 
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7'/ic  Baobab  {/I dansonia  digitata,  Linn.). 


V.V    \V.    C'ARRlTHKl.S. 


'I'lir.  attention  of  Nocd'i.ini,  an  eminent  scientific  Englishman 
.)f  last  century,  was  arrested  by  the  great  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, strength  of  menioiy,  and  mental  ardour  exhibited  by 
a  jiiipil  in  a  i)ublic  examination  near  Paris,  at  which  he  hap- 
l)encd  to  be  present.  In  recognition  of  his  admiration  of 
t.ilents  and  aci|iiirements  so  remarkable,  he  presented  the  lad 
with  a  microscope.  ]iy  this  accident  Adanson,  jireparing  for 
the  CInirih,  to  which  his  father  had  destined  him,  was  140  years 
ago  drawn  into  the  study  of  Nature — a  study  which  ho  pursue'! 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  with  a  zeal  almost  unexampled. 
Renouncing  the  preferment  which  his  patron,  the  Archbishoi) 
of  Paris,  offered  him  at  home,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
sailed  for  .Senegal,  because,  as  he  himself  states,  it  was  of  all 
I'.uropean  settlements  the  most  (litlicult  to  penetrate,  the  most 
hot,  the  most  unhealthy,  the  most  dangerous  in  every  res[)ect, 
and  consc'iuenlly  the  least  known  to  natmalists.  He  spent 
five  years  in  this  region,  .studying  the  ])eople  and  their 
languages,  as  well  as  investigating  its  natural  jjroducts.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  huge  tree  known  in  Senegal 
as  the  baobab,  and  afterwards  named  by  Jussieu,  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer  and  describer,  AJivisoiiia,  to  which  Linnaeus 
added  the  specific  name  diptata,  from  the  finger-like  divisions 
of  its  large  leaves.  It  is  true  that  the  baobab  had  before  this 
founil  its  way  into  botanical  literature.  It  had  not  escaped 
the  researches  of  the  indefatigable  liauhin  or  the  learned 
Ray.  But  to  them  it  was  little  more  than  a  name,  and  even 
that  little  was  almost  entirely  fable,  so  that  Adanson  may  be 
considered  its  true  discoverer. 

The  baobab  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  grcrwing  not  only 
on  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  that  great  continent,  but  extend- 
ing throughout  the  interior  wherever  a  suitable  locality  occurs. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  inland  baobab  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  more  familiar  maritime  trees  which  first  arrest  the 
traveller's  attention.  These  have  a  comp.iratively  low,  stunted 
growth,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height.  At 
ten  or  tweb'e  feet  from  the  ground  the  colossal  trunk  sends  out 
its  enormous  branches,  which  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length. 
These  support  an  immense  hemisjiherical  mass  of  foliage, 
having  the  appearance  more  of  a  forest  than  of  a  single  tree. 
This  is  the  form  described  in  books  cf  iravel,  .and  its  mush- 
room-like aspect  is  familiar  to  .all  readers,  from  its  having  been 
so  frequently  reproduced  in  illustrated  works.  In  the  interior 
of  .Africa  the  baobab  rises  to  a  considerable  height  before  the 
branches  arc  given  off,  and  these  take  an  upward  and  outward 
direction.  'I"he  main  trunk  .attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet  or 
more,  and  the  rounded  mass  of  br.inch  and  foliage  rises  as 
much  beyond.  Whether  this  very  different  habit  indicates  a 
se<()nd  .African  species  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  To  this 
foru.  belongs  the  -nagnificent  tree  from  the  interior  of  Mada- 
gas<  ar,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  on  page  77. 

Tile  fame  of  the  baobab  rests  chiefly  Ujion  the  enormous  size 
of  its  stem,  which  in  one  specimen  was  ascertained  by  Golberry 
to  be  as  much  as  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  magni- 
tude indicates  so  great  an  age,  that  the  illustrious  Humboldt 
believed  it  to  be  the  oldest  orgam'c  monimient  on  our  planet. 
Adaiison,   in  his   tl.iborate    memoir  on   the  tree  presented  in 


1 76 1  to  the  French  Academy,  made  some  curious  calculations 
as  to  the  probable  age  of  the  large  trees.  These  calculations 
were  based  on  some  observations  made  on  trees  growing  on 
one  of  the  small  Magdalena  islands,  near  Cape  de  Verd,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river.  Soir.c  French  and  Dutch 
sailors,  in  order  to  gratify  the  very  common  c'.esire  of  handing 
dowii  their  names  to  posterity,  had  cut  them  on  the  trunks  of 
these  trees  in  letters  six  inches  long,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
incised  dates,  which  enabled  Adansorv  to  determine  that  one  at 
L'ast  h.ad  been  cut  in  the  fifteenth  century.  As  the  tnmk  in^ 
creased  in  diameter  the  inscriptions  enlarged  laterally,  from  the 
expansion  at  first  of  the  outer  bark,  and  then  from  its  disrup- 
tion, but  the  original  length  of  the  letters  remained  the  same. 
From  the  amount  of  the  lateral  enlargement  in  the  letters  he 
estimated  die  actual  increase  in  the  trunk  in  two  centuries,  and 
assuming  that  the  rate  h.ad  been  constant  throughout  the  life  of 
the  tree,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  siiecimens 
were  between  5,000  and  6,000  years  old.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  r.ate  of  increase  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  life  of 
a  tree,  and  that  it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  tree  becomes 
older.  'I'he  only  certain  mediod  of  determining  the  age  of  a 
dicotyledonous  tree  is  to  count  the  number  of  wood-rings  in 
the  trunk ;  and  had  Adanson  cut  into  the  stems  as  far  as  the 
original  surface  of  the  inscription,  he  would  have  obtained,  in 
the  number  of  rings  passed  through,  the  years  since  the  date 
of  the  inscri])tion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exact  addition 
in  feet  and  inches  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  in  that  time. 
'I'liis  nas  been  done  with  the  stems  of  Winter's  bark  ( ]Viiitcra 
aromafUa,  Sol),  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Captain  King, 
when  on  shore  in  the  Straits  in  1S32,  observed  several  trees 
with  inscriptions,  which  he  cut  tlown  and  brought  home. 
These  were  found  to  have  been  made  by  the  companions  of 
PougainviUc  in  1767,  and  of  Cordoba  in  1786,  and  the 
number  of  concentric  rings  added  to  the  trunks  beyond  the 
surface  on  which  the  letters  were  cut  coincided  exactly  with 
the  number  of  ye.ais  intervening  between  the  earlier  dates  anil 
the  time  of  Captain  King's  visit,  while  the  whole  number  of 
rings  gave  the  true  age  of  the  particular  trunks.  No  large 
specimen  of  the  b.aobab  has  been  thus  examired.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  certain  that  the  estim.ate  of  Adanson  is  too  extravagant. 
A  similar  error  was  made  widi  the  mammoth  trees  of  California 
( Wf/lini^/oiiia,  or  Sequoia  g!g<intt\i,  Endl.),  whose  enomi(jus 
dimensions  have  eclipsed  those  of  the  baobab.  They  were 
I  estimated  to  be  at  least  3.000  years  old,  but  an  actual  enume- 
ration of  the  rings  of  growth,  by  De  Candolle,  of  a  trunk 
upwards  of  twcnt; -six  feet  in  diameter,  has  shown  that  it  hail 
lived  1W  more  than  1,240  years.  So  also  the  colos^.il  gum 
trees  of  Australia  {E/Mii'v/titi) — which  have  lately  dilhroned 
the  Welliiigtonia  from  its  pre-cmineiiie — when  siibjeited  tr. 
examination,  may  declare  that,  like  the  Wellingtonia  an  I  tlie 
baobab,  they  are  quick  growers,  and  that  they  do  nui  require 
a  longer  period  than  that  iletermined  by  De  Candolle  to  rear 
their  gigantic  forms  500  feet  into  the  air. 

The  b.aobrtb  is  certainly  a  native  of  Africa;  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, finind  at  the  present  day  all  over  India,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  about 
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300  years  ago.  Yet  Dr.  Wilson,  K. R.S.,  of  Doiiibiy,  U'slifics 
lliat  lie  lias  seen  in  India  trees  of  the  baobab  more  tlian  thirty 
feet  ill  diameter.  Tliough  such  specimens  may  compel  lis  to 
carry  the  period  of  their  introchiction  considerably  beyond  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  testify  to  a  very  rapid  growth,  and 
compel  the  recUiction,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Adanson's  estimate. 

'riie  leaves  are  large,  and  resemble  in  general  appearance 
tliose  of  the  horse-chestnut.  They  appear  in  the  month  of 
June.  When  fully  developed  tliey  form  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage,  which,  from  its  extent  and  solidity,  can  shield  a  great 
multitude  from  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun.  On  this  account 
the  village  market  is  often  held  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  baobab.  In  November  the  treer.  lose  their  foliage,  and  for 
six  months  they  exhibit  to  the  traveller  only  their  huge  stems 
and  bare  branches,  as  n.'presented  in  our  plate.  'J'his  freipient 
appearance  of  the  tree  has  induced  travellers  to  speak  of  it  as 
unsightly  and  gloomy.  To  some  extent  such  adjectives  may 
have  been  suggested  by  its  not  unfre(iuently  indicating  the 
ruin  of  a  native  town  or  village.  The  negro  can  scarcely  live 
without  the  baobab,  and  consecpiently  plants  it  wherever  he 
takes  up  his  abode.  The  colossal  tree,  shooting  up  through 
dense  and  prickly  underwood,  frequently  leads  the  traveller 
to  the  ruins  below ;  and  its  gigantic  leafless  arms  appear  to 
bewail  the  desolation'  which  a  powerful  but  savage  tribe  had 
spread  around. 

In  July  the  baobab  is  covered  with  largo,  handsome  white 
flowers.  When  fully  expandetl,  they  are  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Like  many  other  flowers,  they  close  towards  evening, 
and  expand  again  in  the  morning  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  The  negroes  sometimes  assemble  round  the  baobab,  and 
watch  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  saluting  each  one  as  it  ex- 
pands with  "Good  morning,  beautiful  lady  I" 

The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  gourd-like,  woody  capsule,  covered 
with  a  dense,  short  brown  wool.  It  is  from  rwelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter.     It  contains  a  large 


nun'ber  of  seeds,  immersed  in  a  slightly  .uid  pulp,  wiili  which 
the  negro  sweetens  and  flavours  his  drink.  The  pulp  is  re- 
placed in  the  fruits  of  the  allied  genera  by  the  beautiful  silk- 
cotton  of  the  /it'»W'i<i<i:  In  India  the  dried  fruits  are  used  as 
floats  in  fishing,  and  the  ligiit  wood  is  sometimes  em]il()yed  for 
the  same  piiri)Ose.  The  popular  name  of  '•  Monkey-bread"  is 
given  to  the  baobab,  because  monkeys  are  .said  to  be  fon<l  of 
the  seeds  ;  while  the  acid  pulp  in  which  the  .seeds  are  cm- 
bedded  suggested  the  name  "  Ethio])ian  sour  gourd." 

The  enormous  crown  of  the  baobab  supplies  a  f.ivourile 
habitat  for  many  climbing  and  i)arasitie  [jlants.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  is  a  cactus,  not  long  since  described  by 
Welwitsch,  from  Angola.  Hitherto  this  group  of  gay-flowered, 
succulent  plants  has  been  considereil  to  be  truly  American. 
The  fleshy  Euphorbia^  occupy  the  jmsition  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  cactuses  in  Africa.  A  strange  exception  to 
this  rule  has  been  discovered.  Among  the  brandies  of  the 
baobab,  high  up  in  the  virgin  forests  of  Golungo  Alio,  Dr. 
Welwitsch  has  detected  a  leafless  Rhipsalis,  with  its  cvlindrical 
jointed  and  whorled  branches,  which  he  has  not  been  able  to 
distinguish  from  a  spc-cies  common  to  the  West  Indies  (A*. 
Cassyta,  Gaertn.).  The  localities  where  he  met  with  this 
interesting  plant  convince  Welwitsch  that  it  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  co  isequently  an  anomalous  wanderer  from  the 
home  of  its  race. 

_  Until  recently  the  only  species  of  AiLjiisoiiia  known  was 
the  baobab  of  Africa.  Gregory,  in  his  expeilition  in  .North- 
western Australia,  in  1856,  discovered  a  second  species,  which 
now  bears  his  name  (//.  Grtgoiii,  Muell.),  and  which  is  worthy 
of  her  sister  in  Africa.  The  trunk  of  the  largest  specimen  he 
saw  was  more  than  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  Its  fruit  is 
smaller,  and  is  supported  on  a  shorter  stalk.  The  .seeds  ,are 
buried  in  an  agreeable  acid  pulp,  .said  to  be  like  cream  of 
tartar,  which  Gregory  found  to  be  peculiarly  refreshing  in  the 
sultry  climate  where  the  tree  occurs. 
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GENERAL    ACCOUNT— CONniTIOM     OF     THE     TEAS.VNTRV— COaTt^.ME    OF 
THE    PEASANTS— MIDDLE   CLASSES    OF    irALV. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  a  journey  to  La  Spezia 
oft'ered  very  few  inducements  to  those  who  dreaded  sea-sick- 
ness. It  was  well  known,  ever  since  liyron  had  celebrated  in 
immortjl  song  that  marvellous  gulf  on  which  the  old  I.igurian 
city  )«  built,  that  the  slopes  of  the  Aiiennines  facing  towards 
it  wore  rich  in  charming  scenery.  But  the  slow  pace  at  which 
the  vtttHnni  travelled,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
fiuc/iiiii,  aliwmod  many;  while  rumours  of  primitive  cookery  in 
this  mountainous  country  caused  to  others  much  vague  anxiety. 
Those  who  s|jent  money  freely  were  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
vexation.  Tliosf  who  saw  the  unfavourable  side  of  things 
were  for  ever  harangi(Hij{  on  the  ferocious  intolerance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  distri<  fs,  who,  ai cording  to  their  view, 
were  totally  unworthy  of  bftivr  government  than  die  grinding 
tyranny  they  si  flered  under. 

As  ill  the  East,  so  it  is  in  Italy.     Indolent  natures,  unwilling 


to  change  their  intellectual  habits,  and  arguing  that  nations  are 
unimprovable,  end  by  believing  that  their  jiresent  condition 
corresponds  with  what  they  themselves  were  in  former  times. 
If,  however,  Uyron  could  rise  from  his  tomb,  lie  would  no  more 
recognise  La  Spe/ia  than  he  .voulil  the  I'iricus  and  Alliens. 

Uesides  the  steamers  which  now  ply  frei[uently  on  the  Gulf, 
the  railway  conveys  passengers  in  a  few  hours  from  I'isa  to  la 
Spezia.  In  this  way  there  is  easy  and  ready  access  to  this 
deliglitful  spot.  But  the  progress  thus  made  has  brought  about 
also  other  results.  The  town  itself  has  changed  as  much  in  its 
general  appearance,  and  its  accommodation  for  travellers,  as  in 
its  connection  with  foreign  countries. 

This  little  city,  formerly  renowned  for  its  dohc  far  tiimte 
common  to  all  Italian  towns,  cut  oft",  from  ditTitiilty  of  access, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ei|ually  notorious  for  the 
innuisitorial  vexations  of  its  retrograde  governments — well  por- 
trayed by  Boyle,  in  his  "Chartreuse  de  Parme"— is  now  alive 
with  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
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engine  is  constantly  heard.  Napoleon,  who  Imd  well  imder- 
slood  the  a(lvaiU;ij,'es  wliirli  roiild  be  reaped  from  all  its  ports — 
the  I'orto  della  .Spe/ia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  I'orlo  di 
l'orto\'enere,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Ora/ie,  I'anigngha,  and  Castagua 
on  the  western  c  uast,  and  the  I'orto  di  I.erici  on  the  eastern 
coast — wished  to  make  Spe/ia  the  first  naval  jiort  of  his  vast  > 
empire.  His  ministers,  less  preseient  tiian  himself,  were  of 
opinion  that  an  immense  state,  in  which  a  power  succeeding  to 
the  liberal  |iropaganda  of  17S9  would  welcome  indiscrimi- 
nately as  subjects,  or  as  vassals,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the 
Iberian,  and  the  Sclavonic  races,  would  have  but  little  chance 


run,  but  at  present  his  ideas  and  wishes  are  nf)t  rei'arded.  In 
point  of  fa(  t,  the  whole  country  around  is  almost  an  unknown 
land  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  So  lately  as  the  last  century,  the 
same  was  the  case  in  France,  and  it  was  not  till  an  I-'.nglishman, 
the  celebrated  .\rlhur  Young,  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
IHiblished  an  account  of  the  resources  of  that  great  country, 
th.it  any  change  was  observable.  The  admirable  work  of  tliis 
philanthropist,  professing  to  be  a  mere  agricultmal  journey,  is 
still  read  with  profit.  In  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of 
Sardinia  it  was  first  attempted  to  insist  on  jirimary  instruction 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  intellectual  status  is  far  from 
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of  durability.  They,  therefore,  were  unwilling  to  execute  works 
at  I-a  S|)e/i,i,  which  nnglit  ultimately  prove  of  service  to  a 
(leoplc  distinct,  if  not  inimical.  But  when  Italy  was  freed  from 
foreign  thraldom,  it  «as  but  natural  that  it  should  again  put  into 
execution  tlie  pkras  which  the  lunperor  of  the  French  had  com- 
menced at  La  Spezia. 

Here,  as  in  other  Italian  provinces,  the  position  of  the 
peasantry  is  an  object  of  interesting  study.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  this  ax  some  countries,  as,  for  exanijile,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  ti:«t  jieasixnt  soon  attains  to  manhood  -thanks  to 
CO  njiulsory  etlcK.ation  and  good  political  government.  liut  in 
!l;dy,  ;is  in  most  of  the  lilin  counlriei,  the  [leasant  still 
scarcely  know;  how  to  re.i  1  or  write,  and,  as  his  ))overty  gene- 
rally prevents  his  voting,  he  is  little  considered.  'I'his  species 
cf  forgeifulness  may  pi-ove  uf  serioub  conse'|uencu  in  the  long 


being  a  brilliant  one.  Monsieur  Sismondi.  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, during  a  protr.icted  residence  in  'I'uscany,  made  careful 
systematic  iii(|uiry  as  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Grand 
Duchy,  and  the  condition  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry ;  and  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  was  a'l  agricultural  tableau  of  Tuscany, 
published  in  iSoi,  not  devoid  of  interest. 

In  spc.iking  of  the  Italian  peasantry  of  the  [irescnt  day,  diHi- 
ciilt  as  it  may  be  to  procure  accurate  descriptions  of  each  pro- 
vince, it  is  not  impo.ssible  to  form  a  general  idea  of  their 
condition  ;  but,  in  order  lo  do  this,  rare  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
generalising  too  much  on  the  subject. 

'Che  It.ilian  continental  peasant,  albeit  he  may  be  inferior 
to  the  Prussian,  who  can  read,  write,  calculate,  and  turn  to 
adv.intage  scientific  discoveries,  is  nevertheless  not  inferior 
in  these  respeels  lo  the  I'rench  peasant  in  the  dejiarlments, 
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liiit  ncillii-'r  of  lliom  luivc  Ivid  many  oi)jiorUiniiifs  of  (Ictailed 
btiidy. 

In  |Hiiiiisii1,ir  Italy  tlic  case  is  unfortiiintely  very  different. 
A'-  a  general  rule,  the  fornicT  rulers  did  little  or  nothing  to  drag 
the  peasantry  from  the  de|itlisofmi  eryand  ignorant  e.  "/rsAr, 
/fln,i,/it/iiiii,"  was  the  favourite  sayii.g  of  I'laneis  I.,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Aci-ordiiig  to  him,  tlie>e  words  were  the  shibbo- 
leth of  government,  and  were  made  use  of  in  their  most 
repulsive  sense.  In  Venire  the  heads  of  the  Reiiublie  believed 
in  patriotic  rejoicings,  or,  to  say  tlie  least,  clung  to  the  idea  of 
impartial  justi(  e.  In  Naples  the  fetes  are  well  described  in  the 
acco ants  published  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Januariui.  Justice  did 
not  exist  for  the  inferior  classes  at  this  time,  and  the  daily 
existence  (jf  the  mass  was  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the 
eternal /('/(7/Ar,  a  (oncoction  of  Indian  corn,  the  fabritation  of 
whii  h  li.id  been  handed  down  in  unbroken  tradition  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  I'anpire. 

As  a  rule,  the  food  of  the  peasant  in  Italy,  even  as  laic  as 
in  181)8,  was  very  insufi'icien'  and  it  is  well  known  that  an 
imperfectly-fed  pcpiilation  cannot  do  effective  work.  Seven- 
teen millions  of  Italian  peasantry  only  accomplish  the  work  of 
four  millions  of  Engli.sh  labourers.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  Uie 
sad  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things,  tending,  as  they 
do,  to  the  absolute  decadence  of  the  race. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  need  to  despair  with  regard  l'^  the 
condition  of  the  Italian  (jcasantry ;  and  at  La  Spezia  itself 
instructive  comparisons  may  be  made.  Wher,  as  occasionally 
happens,  an  English  squadron  is  stationed  in  t'ao  Gulf,  and  the 
sailors  are  i)ermitted  to  land  and  roam  aboui  l!ie  town,  their 
good  looks,  frank  and  resolute  bearing,  and  cleanliness  are  seen 
to  contrast  strongly  wit'.i  tlie  spare  frames,  the  yellow  com- 
plexions, and  the  poor  brown  cotton  clothing  of  the  Ligurian 
peasants,  resorting  to  town  on  business.  But  at  night  the 
scene  is  changed.  The  I'aiglish  sailor,  then  .gorged  with  food 
and  wine  (the  wines  of  the  district,  both  red  and  white,  are 
agreeable  and  head_\\  had  completely  lost  the  bearing  which 
rellecteil  so  much  credit  on  him  ;  whilst  tho  peasant,  who  had 
not  yet  set  out  on  his  Homeward  journey,  was  chatting,  laugh- 
ing, and  singing  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees,  looking 
like  a  needy  buttermail  glancing  scornfully  at  a  drunken  mob. 
It  is  pleasint  to  recognise  in  this  Italian  peasant  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  representative  of  the  old  Greco-Roman 
civilisation,  whose  wonderlul  prestige  is  retained  even  by  the 
lowest  of  her  sons. 

In  Spe/ia  there  are  two  theatres,  the  Tcatro  I.irico,  erected  in 
1814,  and  a  new  one.  Tliis  is  a  large  provision  for  so  small  a 
place,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  at  the  ])resent  time,  when  in 
other  countries  but  little  care  is  taken  to  induce  the  mass  of  the 
village  pi)])ulalion  to  visit  the  city  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
In  most  coinitries  an  effort  is  made  rather  to  render  the  agricul- 
tmal  existence  pleasant,  and  less  monotonous  than  it  was  once 
regarded.  Nevertheless,  the  rich  inhabitants  of  La  Spezia  have 
the  reputation  of  attending  to  agricultural  pursuits  more  than 
is  customary  in  most  provinces.  Italian  ])roprietors  and 
capitalists  not  only  much  incl.  r  town  to  country,  but  are  averse 
to  spending  on  country  jiursui  s  those  funds  which  they  employ 
more  profit-bly  in  the  city.  In  a  recent  work,  ''Sommario 
Aimiitiay  ,/,/'a  Sloiia  ,/,//'  .It^riaiZ/iiia  Italiana"  (Florence, 
1867),  M.Orlando  Orlandino  combats  with  much  ability  the 
common  but  foolish  prejudice  c.xsting  against  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  wh'ch   is    sometime-;,   though    without    reason. 


supposed  to  give  but  a  very  inadequate  return  fcjr  any  capital 
spent  on  it. 

'I"he  dress  of  the  peasantry  round  La  Spe/ia  speaks  little  for 
their  wealth,  although  every  now  and  then  the  velvet  w.iistcoat 
is  .seen.  They  generally  wear  sombre  coloured  stul'i's,  and  the 
firmers  wear  the  same  material,  cut  in  the  same  style  as  the 
workmen.  The  blouse  worn  in  Erance  is  seldom  seen  in  Italy, 
which  is  'he  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  cleanly,  if  only 
because  it  is  so  easily  washed.  Some  of  the  country  people  on 
the  coast  wear  a  scarlet  ca]),  with  a  black  border,  which  forms  a 
bright  contr.ist  to  their  other  garments.  Those  who  do  not 
share  in  the  Russian  Moujik  idea,  that  red  and  beauty  are 
synonymous  terms,  wear  headdresses  of  a  less  vivid  hue. 
Sometimes  the  ca])  drops  over  one  shoulder,  like  the  Greek  fez; 
sometimes  it  hai.gs  forward,  in  the  Phrygian  stjle.  When  worn 
with  the  velvet  coat,  it  forms  a  not  unpicturesque  costume. 
Tho.se  who  seek  for  variety  in  the  dress  of  the  agricultural 
classes  will  do  well  to  visit  the  villages  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
July,  at  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Acquasanta,  whose  sanctuary 
is  situated  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  roinid  Marola,  a 
charming  village,  whose  many-tinted  houses  (the  Ligurians  love 
colour  in  their  habitations)  lie  dotted  about  on  terraces.  The 
hamlet  can  be  seen  from  La  Spezia.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  Virgin,  the  countrywomen  don  their 
best  attire.  They  seem  to  have  more  taste  for  vivid  colour  than 
their  husbands,  but  even  with  them  it  is  less  a  passion  than 
with  most  Southern  pojiulations.  They  are,  however,  strikingly 
fond  of  jewellery,  and  some  of  them  wear  earrings  of  spherical 
form,  the  lower  jiart  studded  with  ornaments  of  more  or  less 
complicated  workmanship.  Like  the  Romans,  flowers  are  their 
delight,  and  like  the  "  flora  cami)i "  in  the  old  Roman  songs, 
they  coeiuettishly  place  them  in  their  hair,  over  the  right  ear, 
side  by  side  with  a  tiny  flat  straw  hat,  whose  streamei  s,  fastened 
to  the  hair,  form  a  slight  support.  A  lady-resident  in  Spezia 
has  related  the  following  anecdote,  as  illustrative  of  the  tastes  of 
th.e  people  : — "  Once,  during  a  iiromenade  in  the  boschdlo,  I 
saw  two  old  wrinkleil  females  sauntering  about  like  myself. 
Suddenly  one  of  them,  after  looking  furtively  from  right  to  left, 
to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  the  police,  whose  peculiar  dress 
and  wand  of  olfice  hold  in  awe  the  most  refractory,  glided 
rapidly  through  a  breach — made,  no  doubt,  by  others  for  similar 
exploits — in  the  thick  and  high  box  hedge  wliich  skirts  the 
princii)al  walk,  and  pounced  on  two  Indian  roses  which  she 
had  espied  in  one  of  the  beds.  She  had  hardly  secured  her 
s])oil,  and  was  mistress  of  these  poor  and  scentless  llowers,  than 
she  began  to  place  one  of  them  in  her  hair,  giving  the  other  to 
her  companion.  They  pursued  heir  walk,  as  contente<l  and 
pleased  as  if  they  had  been  securing  from  an  orange-tree  its 
choicest  blossoms.  They  enjoyed  the  double  satisfaction  of 
doing  a  forbidden  thing,  and  of  adorning  then. selves  with 
flowers  whose  rich  yellow  tint  presented  so  pleasing  a  contrast 
to  the  ebony  of  their  hair.''  Generally  the  female  peasantry 
have  the  good  taste  to  prefer  the  alabaster  corolla  of  the  Cajie 
jessamine.  So  popular  is  this  flower  that  sometimes  even 
labouring  men  may  be  seen  wearing  it  over  the  ear. 

r>en  the  oxen  are  coquettishly  attired.  Sometimes  the 
white  head  of  one  of  diese  patient  animals  may  be  seen  decked 
with  a  son  of  woollen  crown,  from  which  hang  green,  red,  and 
blue  balls.  These  the  creature  gravely  shakes  from  side  to  side 
whilst  promenading  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Ani:  .lis 
no  less   than    »w\\  are  susceptible  to  vanity,  and  every  one 
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knows  tliat  the  horse  is  proiul  enoii.c;li  when  equipped  richly, 
anil  hunoiiiTcl  l)y  bearing  one  of  the  nia^^ii.ites  of  the  e.irth, 
whose  spienilitl  eostmne  is  a  forUnie  in  itself.  The  narrow 
mountain  i)aths  which  encircle  I.a  Spe/aa  do  not  allow  of  the 
passage  of  (arts  worthy  of  such  beautiful  white  o\en,  witli  their 
splendiil  black  horns  and  beniyn  expression  of  cnuntenance. 
'J'hree  sticks  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  forming  a  rustic  seat, 
solid  if  not  elegant,  are  the  only  conveyances  for  human  beings; 
and  sure-footed  mules  carry  easily  over  the  moimtains  burdens 
which  elsewhere  would  be  placed  in  (arts.  Long  processions 
of  these  animals,  in  single  tile,  bearing  on  either  side  well- 
balanced  barrels  of  wine,  are  often  met  with  in  I.a  Spe/ia. 
They  seldom  ap|iear  tired,  and  seem  as  if  they  possess  all  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  the  ass  by  Uuffon,  in  his  delineation  of  that 
sober  and  hard-working  animal.  Although  probably  ignorant 
of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  the  peasantry  fully 
appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  donkey,  which  they  use  for 
riding.  A  cavalcade  of  asses,  black  and  grey,  presents  a 
singular  appearance.  In  the  East  the  donkeys,  as  is  well 
known,  are  treated  with  anything  but  contempt ;  and  it  would 
not  be  dinicnit,  by  ingenious  crossings  of  the  breed,  super- 
intended by  intelligent  trainers,  to  improve  very  greatly  the 
race  at  present  so  despised  and  hardly  treated  in  Western 
Europe. 

A  French  writer  lately  announced  that  in  Italy  there  was  no 
middle  class,  and  that  every  one  in  that  country,  as  in  Russia, 
was  either  a  peasant  or  a  noble.  This  is  a  great  error.  Often 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  Republic  the  i.iiddle  classes  were 
engaged  in  active  warfaie  with  the  patrician.  In  (Jenoa  there 
has  always  been  a  democratic  party,  although  the  innumerable 
titles  might  lead  the  superficial  observer  to  suppose  that  all  the 
towns  are  crowded  with  nobility.  The  Italian  aristocracy, 
however,  readily  admits  into  its  rank  all  whom   fortime  has 


enriched,  so  that  the  son  of  a  tradesman  may  become  a  noble 
with  little  or  no  trouble.  This,  at  le.ist,  was  the  ( ase  a  few 
years  ago,  when  even  the  (ir.iud  Duial  iMivernmeiit  in 
Tuscany  sold  titles  very  che.qily.  IVrli.qis  ,i  nnue  ligiluji.ite 
accession  of  titles  arises  from  the  f u  t  tli.it  old  p.iiiKi.in  but 
non-titled  families  have  helped  themselves  freely  to  those  titles 
which  suit  them  best  ;  aiul  this  is  done,  as  in  I'r.ince,  without 
any  authorisation,  and  without  any  arr.ingenieut  h.iviiig  been 
made  with  the  .St.ite. 

People  privileged  to  wear  orders — and  their  mimber  exceeds 
those  of  France  or  Clerniany — call  themseUes  u'liimi-iuhUoii  o\ 
(•(/.•■(r//i7v',  according  to  the  position  they  hold  in  the  liieiarchy 
of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare,  or  of  an\  other  oider  of  ( liivahy, 
national  or  foreign.  \i  we  sound  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
we  shall  find  that  the  middle  class  abounds  in  Italy,  wilhoui, 
however,  being  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  riiilippe.  The  C'omte  de  Cavour  was  descended,  on  the 
mother's  side,  from  a  family  of  cili/ens  of  (ieiieva  ;  and  the 
economical,  practical,  laborious  turn  of  mind  so  ( ommon  to  the 
Swiss  ropablican  was  easily  discernible  in  him.  .\I.  K.ila/./i, 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition  monarchical  ixirly,  is  a  l.iwyer 
from  Alessandria.  M.  Mazzini,  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
opposition  party,  so  celebrated  for  his  oratorical  powers,  is  a 
lawyer  from  (ienoa.  M.  Crispi,  a  noted  orator  of  the  ojipo- 
sition  party,  has  no  pretensions  to  being  descended  from 
Crispu.s,  of  Rome,  though  the  dignity  has  been  ascribed  to 
him  by  French  writers  :  he  belongs  to  the  Albanian  ccjlonies  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  nobility,  notwithstanding,  have  not  re- 
mained jjassive  spectators  of  the  alfairs  of  the  country,  as  was 
the  case  in  France  under  Louis  Philippe.  To  illustrate  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  a  few  names  of  tlie  ai  live  pai'y 
in  Italy.  The  Ricasoli,  the  Peruzzi,  the  Pepoli,  the  Raspoi.i, 
&c.,  are  examples. 
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TJie  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. — //. 

BY    E.    DEI.MAR    MORO.VN,    F.R.G.S. 

TiiK  railroads  which  have  recently  been  opened  add  greatly  to  quaint  Gothic  houses  and  narrow  streets  of  old  Riga  are 
the  importance  of  Riga.  One  line  running  due  east  through  replaced  in  Milan  by  broad  streets,  and  large  low  wcjodcn 
Dtinaburg,  Vitebsk,  and  Smolensk,  connects  Riga  with  Moscow  houses,  built  by  the  dukes  and  barons,  and  inhabited  by  them 
and  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire.  Another  railroad  for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  The  i/ih-  of  Courlaml  society 
has  lately  been  opened  to  Mitau,  the  capital  of  Courlaud,  holds  its  gatherings  in  Mitau,  and  to  enter  its  highest  circle  is 
which  is  only  thirly  miles  distant.  An  hour's  journey  by  the  object  of  ambition  of  the  jcunasc  dom  of  both  sexes. 
this  line,  across  the  Hat  alluvial  plain  whic  h  forms  part  i  Mitau  has  its  literary  and  scientific  societies,  its  collections  of 
of  the  delta  of  the  Dwina,  brings  die  traveller  to  Mitau,  on  ;  art,  museum,  gymnasium,  and  libraries. 

the  river  A.a.  This  city,  though  inconsiderable  in  size,  and  :  The  poorer  class  of  the  population  is  almost  entirely  com- 
with  a  population  numbering  not  more  than  25,000,  is  im-  posed  of  Jews,  who  swarm  in  the  country  towns  of  Courl.ind, 
portant,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  stronghold  of  the  old  and  who  are  ^ery  i)oor  and  veiy  dirty.  The  castle  of  Mitau 
nobility  of  Courland.  In  Riga  everything  bespoke  industry  '  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river  Aa  ;  it  was  built  by  Biren, 
and  commerce,  and  social  equality,  arising  from  municipal  created  Duke  of  Courland  by  tlie  Empress  Anne  of  Russia, 
institutions;  in  Milan  the  noble  is  the  man,  and  the  matricula  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Courland.  In 
or  register  of  nobility  the  standard  according  to  which  he  !  1788  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  became 
ranks  in  society.  It  would  be  inqiossible  to  find  two  cities  subsequently  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  King  Louis  X\TI1. 
divided  by  so  short  a  distance  offering  so  great  a  contrast.  ;  The  environs  of  Mitau  are  its  chief  attraction,  and  the  stranger, 
The  very  buildings  in  Mitau  are  dilVeient.     The  old-fashioned,    furnished  widi  a  letter  of  introduction,  will  meet  with  a  warm 
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ttcliDiiic,  unci  siidi  liiispiLilil)  ;is  is  only  knnwii  in  the  North  at 
tliu  c.isllcs  of  the  Ciiiirl.ind  liaicpns,  whu,  vvh^iliViT  ihilr  f.nills 
may  ln',  arc  tin.'  must  a^ri'iMlilcj  iiosis. 

Leaving  Riga  for  the  Nortli,  the  liigli  road  tu  Horpat  [jasscs 
tlic  ( hc'crfiil  httlc  town 
of  Wondcn,  in  tlic  valley 
of  the  Aa,  a  stream 
wliii  li  H(]vvs  through 
sonii;  of  llie  most  fer- 
tile country  in  I.ivlainl, 
called  liy  tlie  naiivcs  the 
"I.ivoniaii  paradise.' 
Prettily  uonded  undu- 
lating (oiintry,  with 
many  a  (hat^MU  sur- 
rounded liy  line  oaks 
and  graceful  hinh  trees, 
marks  the  course  of  the 
silvery  Aa.  The  jiost 
road  leaves  this  delight- 
fid  country  to  the  right, 
and  leads  through  a 
cheerless  desert  of  moor- 
land and  forest,  thinly 
populated ;  for  in  the 
whole  of  Livonia  ihere 

are  only  sixteen  towns,  im  hiding  Arensliurg,  on  the  island  of 
Oesel.  After  passing  the  small  towns  of  Volniar  and  Valk,  the 
latter  of  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Letts  and 
Esths,  the  university  town  of  Dorpat  is  soon  reached. 

The  history  of  Dorpat  has  been  a  troubled  one.  Founded 
by  Gustavus  Adoljihus 
in  1632,  the  year  of  his 
death,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Russians  in  1656, 
and  afterwards  re- 
stored in  1667.  Thirty- 
two  years  later  the  uni- 
versity was  removed  to 
I'ernau,  antl  in  1710  the 
professors  and  students 
lied  to  Sweden.  The 
university  was  only  re- 
oi)ened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century, 
under  tl-.e  auspices  of 
Alexander  L  Since  that 
time  it  has  flourished, 
the  professors  and 
students  have  increased 
in  numbers,  and  its 
reputation  as  a  scat  of 
learning  is  e(iual  to 
that  of  the  other  Russian  universities, 
medicine  it  ranks  highest  of  all. 

A  tour  in  the  lialtic  provinces  would  be  incomplete  without 
visiting  Revel,  the  (".ibraltar  of  the  Nordi— ancient  Revel,  girt 
round  with  old  Clotliic  walls,  whose  gates  and  towers  bear  many 
an  inscrijition  of  bygone  centuries,  the  monuments  of  often- 
repeated  struggles  between  Scandinavian  and  Slav  and  Teuton. 

Many  a  change  has  passed  over  the  old  city  since  Valdemar 
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II.  f)f  Denmark,  fired  by  holy  /eat,  and  anxious  to  alone  for 
the  excesses  of  an  illsimit  life,  l.inded  his  nnildad  D.mes  on 
I'.sthonia's  rugged  shore  in  I2iy,  and  planted  the  cross's  banner 
on  the  ungrateful  |>agan  soil.     For  many  years  the  Danes  main- 
tained their  position  with 
(IllVunlty     against     the 
stubborn    l''.sths,  the  is- 
limders  from  Oesel,  and 
Kniaz   Yaroslav's   Riir.s 
from    Novgorod.       De- 
li\ereil    at    length    from 
these  enemies,  Revel  be- 
came wealthy  and  pros- 
jierous    under    Hansa's 
jiowerful    league.      She 
boasted  her  free  institu- 
tions,  her   coinage,   her 
fleets,  anil  her  Schwar- 
zenhaupter        (lirother- 
hood    of   Black-heads); 
and    mistress    of     the 
Northern  Seas,  her  fame 
spread  to  the  icy  shores 
of  the  Ladog.n,  to  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  and 
the     Volkoff,     to     the 
Vistula  and  the  b'.lbe.     In  i^-ii'i  Revel,  together  with  Lsthonia, 
was  sold  by  Valdemar  III.  to  the  Order  of  Livonian  Knights, 
and  by  them  was  held  against   the  constant  invasions  of  the 
Russ  from  Novgorod  and  PskolT.     Led  by  their  voyevodes, 
their  kniazes,  and  their  czars,  by  Litowsky  and  Kniaz  Sere- 

brianin,  by  Mstislavsky 
and      Obolensky,      the 
heroes  of  early  Russian 
history,    these    trouble- 
some   neighbours   gave 
the     Revelensers     little 
peace,     and    a    bonier 
warfare  was  waged  with 
alternate      success      to 
either   side.       In     1560 
Ivan  tlie  Terrible  broke 
the  ])ower   of  the    Cler- 
man    knights,    and     to 
save  a  surrender   to   so 
dreaded  a  foe    the  citi- 
zens of  Revel   tendered 
their  allegiance  to  King 
]';ric   XIV.    of  Sweden. 
Three     times    was    the 
city    menaced    by    the 
numerous     but     ill-dis- 
ciplined   hosts    of    the 
terrible  Czar  Ivan  ;  but  although  the  besiegers  employed  every 
means  to  take   the   town,  though    their   granite   cannon-balls 
knockeil  down  the  walls,  the  brave  defenders  held  out,  and  the 
besiegers  were  forced  to   raise   the  siege  discomfited,  and  to 
retreat  to  their  own  country  with  whatever  booty  they  could 
collect.     For  a  century  and  a  half  Revel  belonged  to  Sweden, 
till  the  great  Czar  Peter  traine<l  his  soldiers  to  beat  the  Swedes, 
though  led  by  the  bravest  captain  the  world  has  ever  known ; 
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.iiiil  in  1710  Ik'  rciliiicil  Kcvcl  to  submission.  I'.vcii  lliiii  llic 
forlivss  would  not  have  surrendered  if  the  su|i,ily  of  water 
had  not  been  cut  off  by  the  besiej^ers,  and  disease  bad  iiol 
carried  off  luiinbers  of  the  Ucfciulcrs,  including  the  heroic 
I'atkul,  the  Uhrich 
of  Revel. 

Such  has  been  "^  ' 

the  history  of 
Kevel ;  and,  rea<l 
by  the  lit;lit  of 
other  days,  its  oM 
towers  and  battle- 
nieiils  possess  a 
chami  and  attrac- 
tion not  known  to 
any  other  city  of 
the  empire.  Its 
importance  as  a 
sea-port  is  gone,  to 
return  no  more ; 
its  trade  and  in- 
dustry have  de- 
cayed ;  its  wealthy  MVONHN. 
citizens  have 
vanished  ;  but  still 

Revel  preserves  its  interest  and  dignity.  In  summer,  when 
the  sea-bathing  se.ason  lias  commenced,  crowds  of  fashion- 
able visitors  from  St.  Tetersburg  resort  to  tin;  old  city,  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  health-restoring  breezes 
of  its  rocky  coast. 

Whence  Revel  takes  its  name  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
anticjuaries.  The  probable 
derivation  is  from  the 
Danish  word  RtfwcU,  a 
reef — alluding  to  the  many 
reefs  of  sunken  rocks, 
which  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  coast  so  danger- 
ous. The  Ksthonians  called 
the  city  TitlUua,  i.e.,  Danish 
town,  in  I'.sth  language ; 
the  Russians  named  it 
KoliviVj,  from  two  Ksth 
words,  Koli  icaiui  (I  say, 
old  fellow),  a  common  ex- 
pression among  the  Esths 
in  addressing  one  another, 
and  wdiich  doubtless 
sounded  strange  to  the 
unaccustomed  ears  of  the 
first  Russian  invaders. 

The  town    is    divided 
into   two  parts :   an  upp:r 

town,  Vishigorod  or  Domberg,  from  the  cathedral  church, 
which  stands  on  the  lofty  rocky  hill ;  and  a  lower  town  which 
has  always  preserved  its  distinct  municiiial  character. 

On  the  Domberg  are  the  houses  of  the  Governor  and 
nobility  of  Ksthonia.  In  the  cathedr.'.l  are  the  tombs  of  die 
I'Vench  refiigee  and  Swedish  Cieiieial  De  la  Ciartlie,  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Narva,  after  a  victorious  campaign  against 
the  Russians ;  of  Admiral  ChichagolT,  whose  victory  over  the 
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Swedish  llect  forms  one  of  tlic  bri-litcst  .11111. ds  of  Uiism.ih 
n.ival  history;  and  of  oilur  iiolibililics.  I  he  mcw  Ihun  the 
Doiiilicrg  is  very  ^AU■ll^i\l•.  liiuiu'di.iti  ly  biiir.ilb  is  ihe  lower 
town,  in  which  the  high  g.ibles  of  the  old  buildings  ami  the 

lolly     s|iiies    ,111(1 
(lolhic      ar(  hilcc 
til  re         >f       the 
l.iither.in  (  hiu(  Ins 
contr.ist  with    ihc 
bright-coloured 
roofs  and    liy/an- 
tine  cuiiolas  of  the 
modern     Russian 
churches      and 
buildings  ;        the 
walls     and     ram- 
parts, l.iid  out    in 
gardens  ar.d  boule- 
v.irds,  with  beauti- 
ful     old       towers 
which     Klill     defy 
the  wasting  hand 
of    Time,    extend 
round    the    town  : 
beyond       is      the 
suburb  of  Catherinenthal,   the    palace  of  Catherine    I.,   built 
for  her  by  I'eter  the  Cireat ;    to  the  right  are  the   fine  ruins 
of  the   convent   of  St.   Brigitta,    situated   a  few    miles    from 
Revel,   along  the  c(xist  ;    while   in    the    far  distance  are    the 
blue   waters    of  the   (lulf  of    l''inlan(l,    with    the    islands   of 
Margen  and  Wolf  shining  through  the  mist. 

A  steep  descent  through 
.".n  old  gateway  leads  to  the 
lower  town.  Here  is  the 
(hurch  of  St.  Nicholas, 
fininded  in  13 17 — a  fine 
specimen  of  early  Gothic 
architecture.  The  interior, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  narrow 
windows,  appeals  jiower- 
fully  to  the  imagination  .as 
the  footsteps  echo  mourn- 
fully on  the  tombstones  of 
the  German  and  Swedish 
knights,  whose  coats  of 
arms,  with  curious  devices 
and  mottoes,  surmounted 
by  their  rusi)-  armour,  still 
adorn  the  walls. 

The  church  of  St.  Olaf, 
patron  saint  of  Norway,  de- 
scendant of  Har.ald  Har- 
drada  the  Bold,  deliverer  of 
his  country  from  the  Danes,  stands  next  in  interest,  with  its 
lofty  spire,  once  the  highest  iu  Christendom.  Unfortunately, 
the  church  has  been  burnt  ('own  no  less  than  eiglit  times, 
and  its  anti(ii'ity  is  only  preserved  in  the  archives  which  were 
saved,  and  among  which  are  autograph  letters  of  Luth-.'r  and 
Philip  Melanclhon. 

fiut  we  must  not  linger   too  long   on    the   anti(iiiities   of 
Revel.     I.;i(ly  Eastl.ake  has  described  them  in  her  delightful 
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"  Letters  from  the  Sliores  of  the  lialtic,"  ami  our  readers 
will  fiml  I  lew  weeks'  st;iy  in  this  f.isciiialing  old  city  not 
llie  le.Lst  a.;ree.ilile  [urt  ol  a  I  'iii  thrcm:,'h  the  Ibltir  |iri)viiues. 

'l"he  railroad  fioin  Revel  to  St.  reterslnirg,  through  Narva, 
is  now  open  to  passengers,  and  adds  an  nnportant  means  of 
conimuniiation  with  the  ca])ital.  liut  in  the  summer  months 
the  most  pleasant  way  of  reaehing  Revel  is  by  one  of  the  line 
steamers  whirh  leave  St.  Petersburg  twice  a  week  for  the 
ports  on  llie  I'altic  co.ist. 

Before  concluding  this  short  sketch  of  the  IJaltic  pro- 
vinces, a  few  remarks  on  their  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  last  decade  has  been 
an  eventful  one  to  Russia.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
the  reiorm  of  the  judicature,  and  the  abolition  ot*  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  were  the  results  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy. 
The  national  party,  which  formed  an  important  element  in 
Russian  society  during  the  years  1840 — 1850,  gained  fresh 
impetus  from  the  events  attending  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
18^13,  and,  from  the  number  and  rank  of  its  adherents,  has 
exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  efforts  of  this  ]>arty 
have  been  directed  towards  the  Russianising  of  tlie  ISaltic 
provinces.  Pointing  to  the  uns.itisfactory  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Livlaiid  as  the  ground  for  their 
interference,  they  called  for  a  radical  change  in  the  administia- 
tion  of  tl  ■  provinces,  by  the  abolition  of  ;he  German  aristo- 
cratic constitution  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  agrarian  system,  baseil  on 
commun.a!  re-distriinition  of  land;  they  cl.iimed  equal  rights  of 


citizenship  for  their  countrymen  residing  in  the  towns  of 
Livland  ;  they  wished  to  sec  the  Russian  language  introduced 
into  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  Russo-CIreek  religion  in 
the  churches, ;  and  they  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 


so  long  enjoyed  by  the  nobles.  In  Hict,  they  aimed  at  stip- 
])lantiiig  (ieriiiin  institutions  anil  Oernan  civilisation  by 
Lettish  and  I'.stll  civilis.itioii,  based  on  Ritisi.m  institiitioi  s 
Thougli  they  h.ive  not  yet  been  able  to  aicomplish  all  they 
desired,  their  inlluence  has  [irudiice  1  important  changes  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  At  Riga  an  archliishop  of  the 
Russian  Church  has  been  appointed  ;  the  Russian  language 
has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  and  gymnasiums,  to  the 
exclusion  of  tlie  German  ;  and  a  Russian  inspector  has  been 
appointed  at  the  Dorpat  university. 

These  changes  have  been  received  with  openly  expressed 
dissatisfaction  by  the  CJerman  ])opulatioii,  who  have  vented 
their  indignation  in  several  articles  and  |)amphlets,  which 
have  a|)peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Leipsic  and  Augs- 
burg journals.  Their  sym|)athies  for  Germany  have  been 
re-awakened  ;  their  secretly  cherished  liopes  of  regaining  their 
long-lost  independence  have  been  renewed  wi'h  the  prospect 
of  the  i)rotection  of  a  powerful  confedention  of  German  states, 
fused  and  welded  into  irresistible  strength  in  the  fiery  heat  of 
the  wars  of  18O6  and  1S70,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Bismarck. 

In  considering  tlie  future  of  the  Paltic  provinces  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Germans  are  in  numbers  but  a  fraction  of 
the  population  ;  that  they  are  almost  as  far  behiml  Germany 
in  civilisation  as  they  are  in  advance  of  Rus-.ia ;  and  that 
the  mass  of  the  population — the  Letts  and  Esths — is  more 
allied,  by  origin  and  sentiment,  with  the  Slavonic  than  with  the 
Teutonic  race.  A  few  years  may  decide  which  way  the  tide  is 
to  turn.  Russia  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition.  She  has  jet 
to  prove  the  eflicacy  of  her  new  institutions  at  home  before  she 
can  with  justice  apply  them  to  her  outlying  provinces,  whi<  h, 
if  well  governed,  will  add  to  her  resources  and  strength,  and 
continue  to  supply  her  with  the  elements  of  a  higher  civili.sa- 
tion  than  her  own. 


T/ic  Mont  Con's  Pass  and  tlic  Alpine  Tunnel. — //. 
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Int,f,\"I07S  as  t'.ie  .iiountain  railway  'uidoubtedly  is,  no  one 
can  look  .ipon  t  as  a  ntisfactory  -Jiibstitute  for  a  continuous 
line,  subject  to  no  accidents  ot  weather  or  season.  Such  a 
railway,  however,  could  not  have  been  carried  with  safety  up 
the  valley  of  the  .Arc  so  f.ir  as  Laiislebourg  without  the  risk  of 
fre'iu-'iit  injury  from  inumlations  and  avalanches.  Neither 
could  it  have  been  carried  by  a  tunnel  througli  the  .Alps  under 
the  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  as  the  dil'ference  between  the  level  of 
the  valley  of  the  .Arc  at  Lanslebourg  and  thit  of  the  Dora  near 
Susa  is  nea-ly  3.000  feel,  and  the  distaiK  e  is  fully  ten  miles. 

Several  fonditioiis  reipiired  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  site  for 
the  tunnel  through  the  crest  of  the  .Alps,  to  connect  the  Frenc  h 
with  the  Italian  railways,  could  be  considered  satisfactorv-.  The 
actual  distance  to  be  tunnelled  must  be  as  short  as  jiossible  ; 
for  as  the  whole  of  tlie  work  required  to  be  completed  from 
the  two  extremities  without  a  shaft,  and  as  tunnelling  under 
such  circumstances  had  not  before  been  attempted,  and  could  | 
not  fail  to  be  tedious,  the  question  of  time  was  very  important.  ' 
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Next,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  th.it  there  should  not  lie  a 
great  diflerence  of  level  between  the  emerging  points  of  the 
tunnei  at  the  two  ends.  For  the  sake  of  drainage,  and  with 
tlie  possib  ity  of  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  rocks,  and  also 
to  ensure  ventilation,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  from  both  ends 
towards  the  middle  ;  and  thus  the  whole  dilVerence  of  level, 
whatever  its  amount,  must  be  thrown  upon  one-half  of  the 
length.  Then,  again,  as  the  railway  was  alreaily  comphted 
into  the  valley  of  the  .Arc,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
other  valley  that  could  be  made  use  of  on  the  French  side; 
and  as,  moreover,  the  Dora  valley — which  is  jiarallel  to  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains— is  everywhere  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  Arc,  there  did  not  seem  much  chance  of 
siKces-;.  It  happens,  however,  that  at  a  point  close  to  the 
little  town  of  Gulx,  where  the  Dora  valley  turns  souiliw.irds 
and  leads  to  a  jiass  to  Bnaiic;on,  there  is  a  re-entering  angle  of 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  leadinft  towards  Mont  Tabor,  up  v\hich  is 
an  unusually  wide  and  open  valley  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
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tcrmirating  at  the  village  of  liardumJi he.  'I'liis  valley  a])- 
pioaches  to  within  less  than  eight  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  town  of  iMoilana,  on  the  French  side  of  the  crest,  and  the 
additional  rise  brings  it  to  within  about  four  hundred  feet  of 
the  same  level.  Here,  therefore,  the  engineer  founil  wh.it  was 
needed,  and  a  site  was  discovered  where  the  crest  of  the  mighty 
.Mps  could  be  pierced  at  a  manageable  level,  and  where  the 
distance  to  be  bored,  though  doubtless  very  great,  compared 
with  any  other  tunnel  hitherto  attempted,  was  not  hopelessly 
beyond  the  means  at  hand  for  carrying  on  works  of  this  kind. 

The  site  thus  pointed  out  by  Nature  for  tliis  tunnel  is  about 
si.xteen  miles  nearer  St.  Michel  than  Lan.slebourg,  where  the 
])resent  road  leaves  the  valley,  and  by  so  much  is  it  belter 
adapted  for  the  work.  The  level  is  considerably  lower,  and 
the  railroad  carried  along  the  v.illey  of  the  Arc  much  less  li,d)le 
to  injury  from  inundation.  On  the  other  side,  the  railway  from 
Susa  can  be  carried  along  the  wide  and  open  valley  of  tlie  I  'ora 
with  no  danger  from  accidents  of  weather,  and  is  conducted  uj) 
the  liardoneche  valley  from  ( )uK  with  eipially  little  chance  of 
injury.  It  thus  conies  up  to  the  great  wall  of  the  .Mps  at  a 
level  of  4,380  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  ^[odana,  where  it  will 
emerge,  the  level  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc  is  .?,S4r>  feet.  As, 
however,  the  emergence  will  be  in  a  small  ravine  a  little 
distance  from  the  slreini,  it  will  be  arranged  to  bring  the  rail- 
w.iy  up  liy  a  zigzag,  so  as  to  enter  the  mountain  from  the  nortli 
at  a  height  of  4,046  feet  above  the  se.i.  The  difference  of 
level — 336  feet,  spread  over  a  distance  of  between  seven  at:d 
eight  miles — is  ton  small  to  be  in  any  way  troublesome. 

The  line  of  the  tunnel  thus  selected  runs  almost  lunler  the 
Mont  Frejus,  and  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Mont  Tabor,  one 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  group  of  .Vlps  to  whii  h  it  belongs. 
'I'he  actual  depth  from  the  observatory  constructed  immediately 
over  the  tunnel,  where  the  ground  is  highest,  is  5.460  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  Mont  Frejus  being  very  little  less  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thus  the  central  part  of  the  tunnel  will 
be  about  20,000  feet  f.om  each  end,  and  more  than  5,000  feet 
below  tlie  lop  of  the  mountain. 

Until  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that  mountain-chains 
might  be  reg.ud'd  as  the  skeleton  or  bony  framework  of  the 
earth  ;  that  granitic  rock  was  the  nucleus  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  would  be  found  forming  the  central  mass  and  a.\is  of 
all  mountains  ;  that  great  convulsions  had  ace  om])anied  th'j 
elevation  of  mountain-chains;  that  there  was  a  complete 
system  of  circulation  of  water  through  rcjc  ks  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that  as,  in  most  cases  observed,  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  there  would  be  serious 
di(Ticiilty  felt  in  cooling  and  ventilating  any  work  carried  on  so 
far  in  the  earth's  interior  as  the  centre  of  a  tunnel  calculated 
as  aliove. 

i'he  tunnel  works  being  now  completed,  a  practical  answer 
can  be  given  to  eac  h  of  these  hypothetical  assumptions,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  each  of  them  proves  to  be 
altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  true  that  the  views  of 
geologists  have  long  been  tending  to  such  conclusions,  and 
that  m.iny  who  dedined  to  accei)t  the  early  and  popular 
theories  have  struggled  to  overthrow  them.  Hut  the  ))ie\aii- 
ing  feeling  has  been  so  strongly  in  favour  of  cataclysm^-,  out- 
bursts of  extreme  violence,  rapid  upheav.d  involving  fracture  ami 
disruption  of  ro(  ks,  and  gener.ill;-  of  abrupt  and  sudden,  rather 
than  of  slow,  movement  and  change— tliat  tlie  lesson  given  by 


the  tunnel  will  astonish  and  shake  the  faith  of  a  large  number 
of  .adherents  of  the  old  si  liool  in  this  cK-p.irtnient  of  science. 

A  glance  at  the  careful  geologic  .il  lu.ip  ol  tlu^e  \\  e>tirn 
Alps,  prepared  by  Monsieur  Sismonda.  and  pubhslied  by  the 
ilali.ui  (iovernmeiit,  is  suflii  lent  to  give  to  the  geologist  a 
tlue  to  the  construe  lion  of  the  whole  district.  There  has 
been  a  gre.it  accumulation  of  strata,  and  under  this  weight 
a  squeezing  force  has  been  exerted  in  a  direc  tion  ne.irly 
nortli-east  and  south-west.  Here  and  there— but  at  very  few 
points,  and  for  a  very  small  sp.ice — portions  of  the  intensely- 
heated    and    lluid    or   jiasty  mass    of  the    interior    has    been 

:  thrust  out  in  weak  or  cracked  parts  of  the  folds.  I!ut  the 
places  where  this  has  happened  are  not  in  the  axis  of  principal 
elevation,  but  rather  at  the  sides  ;  and  except  in  the  case  of 

1  Mont  Elanc  and  the  jieaks  immediately  adjacent  for  a  lew 
miles   to    the   north-east  and    south-west,  none   of   the    lofty 

I  Aljiine  summits  are  of  this  rock.  'I'he  rest  are  either  of 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  like  Monte  Rosa,  or  of  altered 
secondary  rock,  still  retaining  marks  of  slr.itification,  and 
often  showing  by   bands  of  anthracite,  gy|isiun,  and  ipiartz, 

j  to  what  its  origin  is  due. 

The  timnel  through  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  then,  has  not 

;  had  any  tough  granitic  rock  to  penetrate,  and  the  geological 
map  of  tlie  country  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  so  troubled,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  surfice. 
Its  worst  dilficulties  arose  from  the  presence  of  a  band  of 
quartz  having  nearly  a  thousand  feet  of  actual  thickness,  which 
reijuired  a  year  and  nine  months  to  penetrate.  With  this 
exception,  there  has  been  no  real  diliicully  met  with  on 
account  of  the  rock.  From  the  French  end  the  rocks  were 
for  a  long  distance  more  troublesome  in  working  than  those 
at  the  other  end,  and  were  also  more  varied  in  their  nature,  as 
they  included  many  bands  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  as  well  as 
cpiartz  ;  whereas  on  the  It.di  111  side  there  has  been  no  change 
from  the  cominenc:ement,  all  the  material  worked  through 
being  a  comparatively  soft  sdiist  with  innumerable  veins  and 
fihns  of  crystalline  limestone  unci  (luarlz. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a  core 
of  granite  in  the  crest  of  the  mighty  .Mps,  there  is  not  even 
any  rock  indicated  that  exhibits  more  alteration  than  is 
common  in  most  of  the  older  series  of  strata  found  every- 
where in  Europe.  Neither  is  there  any  ajipeamnce  of 
dislocation.  All  the  indications  of  that  enormous  force  that 
must  h.ave  been  needed  to  elevate  the  ma.ss  into  its  jiresent 
position,  consist  of  a  few  very  slight  instances  of  the  sliding  of 
the  rocks  on  each  other  for  a  short  distance,  leaving  polished 
surfaces.  Thus  tJie  two  first  iirobable  sources  of  difficulty 
h.ive  proved  altogether  harmless  in  pr.actice. 

A  third,  and  in  some  respects  more  probable,  cause  of 
trouble  is  connected  with  the  usual  presence  of  water  in  rocks 
at  a  considerable  depth,  and  especially  in  stratified  rocks 
inclined  at  a  sensible  angle,  and  crojiping  out  at  the  surface. 
In  a  mountain  district,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  mining  operations  have 
general'/  been  gre.itly  interfered  with,  and  rendered  costly 
in  this  way.  No  doubt,  in  the  const  ..c  tion  of  a  tunnel 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  carry  off  the  water,  provided 
t  does  not  come  in  too  rapidly  ;  but  instances  are  well  known 
when  the  rush  has  been  so  great  as  to  inundate  the  works 
for  a  time,  and  cause  great  delay  and  damage.  Here,  then, 
was  a  great  dilficully  to   be    anticipated,   but  there  was  no 
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(;orrcspon(linK  tlinicully  in  ixci  iitioii.  A  small  <|ii:iiitity  of 
w.ikT  lias  f'ollowi.(l  llii;  workings  frum  iidtli  ends,  and,  siiimilarly 
inougli,  the  i|iiantity  has  Iiclmi  nearly  dio  same  in  lioih.  As 
a  rt-atcrproof  brick  lining  was  cnnstriK  ted  sinuiltaneoii-ily  with 
Ihc  advance  of  the  boring,  the  water  (untiinially  came  from 
the  imlined  part  ;  but  whether  this  consisted  of  schist -as  on 
the  Italian  side  -or  of  gypsmn,  or  (jiiart/ite,  or  limestone  on  the 
I'Vonch  side,  a  rough  average  of  about  40,000  gallons  jier 
day  has  always  rini  out  from  each  end.  From  time  to  time, 
but  at  great  distances  apart,  fissures  have  lieen  reached 
containing  water  under  jiressure.  When  tliese  were  ap- 
proached, the  water  on  two  or  three  occasions  forced  forward 
the  ro(  k,  and  gushed  out  in  a  jet  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
I!ut  this  lasted  only  a  short  time -at  most  a  few  hours  ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  local  engineers  that  the  whole 
<|uantity  of  water  issuing  did  not  e.\ceed  a  ijuarter  of  a  million 
gallons  in  any  one  case.  Compared  with  wi.at  has  been 
met  with  in  other  tunnels,  these  stores  of  water  are  hardly 
worth  mention,  an<l  they  at  no  time  checked  the  jirogress 
of  the  work.  No  increased  (jiiantity  of  water  seems  to 
have  been  met  with  at  or  near  the  contact  of  ilitTerent  rocks, 
or  in  the  slips  by  which  the  strata  were  sometimes  alTected,  nor, 
CM  e|it  in  the  two  or  three  cases  alluded  to,  in  the  fissures 
diemselves.  The  season  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  flow  of  water  within  the  tunnel.  It  has  therefore  been 
inoved  that  in  the  Alps,  with  strata  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
50"  cio|iping  out  on  the  mountain  side  above,  under  snow 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  rocks  being  stratified,  and 
to  a  small  extent  subject  to  slips,  and  having  narrow  fissures, 
there  is  practically  no  circulation  of  water,  and  the  rocks  are 
almost  dry. 

liut  after  all,  the  real  marvel  in  this  truly  great  under- 
taking— which  must  take  rank  with  the  Suez  Canal,  as  among 
the  triumphs  of  engineering  in  the  nineteer,*h  century,  so  far 
as  immensity  of  result  can  justify  the  title  ot  greatness — has 
been  the  steadiness  and  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
through.  Speaking  accurately,  tunnels  of  a  mile  in  length  had 
hardly  ever  been  attempted  before ;  for  although  many  com- 
pleted tunnels  of  much  more  than  one  or  even  two  miles  long 
could  be  named,  they  have  all  been  worked  from  one  or  more 
shafts,  as  well  as  from  the  two  extremities;  and  thus  the  difli- 
cullies  arising  from  distance  and  want  of  \entilation  have  not 
been  felt.  In  many  respects,  no  doubt,  the  Alpine  tunnel  has 
been  an  exce|itioiially  easy  work;  but  in  this,  at  least,  it  has  no 
rivals,  and  it  cannot  be  ilisputed,  that  an  average  progress  of 
250  feet  per  month,  including  all  delays  and  stopjiages,  carried 
on  for  thirteen  years  uninterruptedly,  is  a  matter  of  which  the 
engineers  may  well  be  jnoud.  It  is,  )ieiliai>s,  still  more 
remarkable,  that  during  the  last  years,  when  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  more  than  three  miles  from  the  outer  world, 
ihe  adv.iiu  e  has  averaged  about  double  that  rate,  or  nearly  500 
feel  per  month.  The  greatest  amount  of  work  recorded  in 
a  month  was  in  May,  1807,  when  as  much  as  297  feet  was 
bored  in  the  thirty-one  days,  from  the  Italian  side  only. 

It  would  have  been  simply  impossible,  according  to  the  old 
method  of  tunnelling,  without  boring  machinery,  that  the  work 
should  have  been  completed  in  twice  the  number  of  years 
actually  occupied.  If  at  first,  and  in  some  kinds  of  rock, 
good  iirogress  might  have  been  made,  the  extremely  hard  and 
tough  (jiiart/.  occasionally  met  with  could  not  but  have  been 
very   tedious.      All  the   work  from  the  beginning  has  been 


done  with  gunpowder;  and  though  there  has  been  no  granite, 
there  have  been  no  alternations  of  easy  excavation.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  there  was  any  exception  to  the  usual 
character  of  the  schists  was  an  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
gypsum  and  gypseous  clays  with  limestone.  Ilut  this  did  not 
make  up  fiir  the  extraordinary  diliiculty  in  penetrating  the 
band  of  quart/ite  that  immediately  preceded.  Without  boring 
machinery  this  ijuart/.ite  alone  would  have  detained  the  work 
many  years.  As  it  was,  it  threw  back  the  work  so  mu<  h 
on  the  FreiK  h  side,  that  the  amount  done  from  that  part  was 
6,000  feet  less  than  from  the  other. 

The  machinery  invented  for  the  work  of  the  tunnel  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  ingenious  ami  effective.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  boring  tool,  or  solid  chisel  of  steel,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  driven  horizontally  against  the  rock  with  great  raiiidity 
and  force,  the  tool  being  slightly  turned  at  each  stroke.  So 
rapid  and  so  iiowerfiil  is  the  machine,  that  the  author  has  seen 
a  hole  a  couple  of  inches  deep  bored  into  a  solid  block  of  the 
hardest  (juartz  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  rock  was  so  hard 
that  the  steel  tool  was  completely  blunted,  and  rendered 
useless,  and  reiiuired  to  be  reiilaced  after  the  exjieriinent. 
The  force  employed  to  drive  the  machine  is  compressed  air, 
having  a  density  of  between  six  and  seven  atmospheres.  The 
condensation  of  the  air  is  carried  on  outside  the  two  ends  of 
the  tunnel  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  very  large  water-wheels, 
arranged  in  succession  down  the  hill-side.  The  air  being 
jiressed  into  large  cylinders,  is  conveyed  thence  by  an  iron 
pipe  to  the  part  of  the  tunnel  where  the  work  is  going  on,  and 
friim  this  pijie  by  elastic  tubes  to  each  of  the  separate 
mathines,  boring,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  face  of  the  rock. 
As  many  as  seventeen  such  machines  are  used  together  with- 
out the  smallest  confusion,  each  being  perfectly  independent  of 
all  the  others.  The  air  lib^•ratcd  during  the  working  of  the 
machines  is  made  use  of  to  cool  and  ventilate  the  works,  and 
as  the  (li.stance  to  which  the  compressed  air  is  carried  does  not 
affect  its  value  as  a  moving  power,  the  work  has  gone  on  as 
well  at  the  most  distant  point  reached  (four  miles  and  a 
iiuarter  from  the  condenser  on  the  Italian  side)  as  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  starting-point.  The  madiine  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  tunnel  have  been  thus  facilitated  has 
been  contrived  and  perfected  on  the  spot.  It  ia  simple  and 
efleittial,  very  rapid  in  its  action,  and  re(iuiring  no  extraordinary 
intelligenix'  to  wor'i.  The  t'  ailiness  of  the  work  during  the 
last  few  years  is  the  best  |iroof  of  its  complete  success. 

Owing  to  the  long  time  likely  to  iie  ociupied  by  the  works, 
every  provision  was  made  at  an  early  iicriod  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  all  engaged.  Houses  were  erected  for  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  assistants,  a  club  was  established,  with 
coflee-room,  reading-room,  billiardroom,  and  baths  fiir  the 
principal  <v////<;)<'y,  and  extensive  barracks  were  run  up  fi)r  the 
workjieople.  A  whole  village  has,  in  fact,  been  erected, 
entirely  eclipsing  the  old  village  of  liardoneche;  and  the 
little  town  of  Modana,  on  the  French  side,  has  grown  enor- 
mously on  its  share  of  the  increased  traffic.  About  a  thousand 
hands  are  employed  on  each  side,  not,  of  course,  altogether  in  the 
tunnel,  but  in  the  arrangements  out.side,  and  the  preiiarations 
for  the  railway  to  connect  the  tunnel  with  the  main  line.  The 
works  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  without  cessation 
night  or  day,  Sunday  or  week-day,  winter  and  summer,  with 
the  xcejition  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  a  few 
days  employed  in  stock-taking  in  the  autumn. 
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Excursions    near   Lisbon. — //". 


BETWliEN    THE    TA^l'S    AND    THE     DOfRO  —  SAN  lAREM — TIIOMAR  — 
ADRANIhS—LDIMIlRA— SIERRA   U'tSI  KELLA- AVEIRO— Ol'oRTO. 

The  0|)orio  railroad  is  very  convenient  to  travellers  who  wish 
to  see  the  most  interesting  towns  of  Portugal  without  under- 
going extreme  fatigue  or  spending  a  long  time  on  the  road. 
The  main  line  reaches  the  principal  junction  at  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  thence  are  two  great  branches 
—one  eastwards  to  Ikulajo/.,  and  so  into  S|)ain  (about  i  lo  miles 
beyond  the  junction),  and  the  other  northwards  by  Coimbra  to 
Oporto  (140  miles).  Santarem  is  near  the  junction,  and  is 
reached  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  Lisbon.  Like  many  of  the 
Eslrenwduran  towns,  its  church  architecture  is  very  interesting. 
It  has  also  been  the  seat  of  various  important  events  in  Portu- 
guese history,  and  is  on  every  account  a  place  to  be  visited. 
It  was  a  Roman  town,  and  is  situated  on  high  ground  a  little 
north  of  the  Tagus,  on  its  right  bank.  It  was  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moors,  and  though  taken  from  them  in  1093, 
it  was  soon  retaken,  antl  became  one  of  the  most  important 
strong  places  in  their  possession.  It  was  ultimately  taken  by 
the  Christians  by  a  stratagem  half  a  century  afterwards,  and 
was  permanently  retained.  There  are  remains  of  the  old  walls, 
and  some  inteiosling  fragments  of  early  architecture  in  the 
theatre,  whicli  .vas  once  a  mosipie.  The  country  near  is  well 
cultivated,  and  the  valiey  of  the  Tagus  very  rich. 

From  Santarem  to  Thomar  is  abcat  thirty  miles,  but 
Thomar  being  the  first  station  on  the  Oporto  branch  after 
passing  the  junction  with  the  Uadajoz  line,  there  is  always  some 
delay,  and  nearly  two  hours  is  taken  by  the  rail  to  make  the 
journey.  Thomar  is  rather  a  large  city  for  Portugal,  having 
more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting town  in  the  whole  country  for  its  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. 'I'his  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  views  we  have  given 
of  the  wonderful  Casa  do  Capitiilo,  a  building  that,  like  many 
others  in  this  country,  combines  in  a  very  curious  manner 
classical  and  Gothic  forms  and  feeling.  In  both  illustrations 
the  odd  mixture  of  extreme  enrichment,  grotesque  fontis,  and 
wild  fanciful  deviations  from  recognised  and  ordinary  arrange- 
ments, is  exceedingly  remarkable.  The  mixture  of  round,  oval, 
scpuire,  and  pointed  forms  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  perhaps  the  ridicule  of  the  North  European.  But  this  is 
not  the  right  feeling  with  which  to  approach  these  remarkable 
ruins.  The  vast  abimdance  of  ornamentation  seems  almost  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  architect,  and  he  a|)pears  to  have  felt 
so  impresseil  by  decoration,  as  to  have  been  obliged  to  place 
it  where  ornament  ceases  to  be  ornamental,  and  becomes  a 
nuisance.  Witness  the  twisted  work  above  the  window  in  the 
illustration  at  page  13, Vol.  III., and  the  quaint  figures  suspended 
below  the  window.  These  are  details,  but  in  the  general  view  i 
something  of  llie  same  character  may  be  noticed,  though  not  | 
to  so  great  an  extent.  (iargoyleS  on  the  sjjouts  projecting  from 
the  drainage  of  roofs  are  always  regarded  as  permissible,  and 
are  often  ridiculous,  the  workman  sometimes  revenging  himself 
by  handing  down  to  i)()surity  a  caricature  of  some  one  who  had 
given  him  offence.  liut  the  liberty  always  permitted  in  this  part  \ 
of  a  building,  even  in  the  case  of  churches  in  the  best  style  and 
period,  degenerates  here  into  extreme  licence,  and  is  jiermittcd  : 
even  in  prominent  parts  of  windows ;  fretwork  prevails  every- 


where and  covers  everything;  the  stone  seems  breaking  out 
into  bud  and  flower,  and  it  is  dithcult  to  understand  that  such 
a  result  can  have  grown  out  of  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
severe  beauties  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  cross  Portugal  and  see 
Badajoz  must  return  to  the  junction  (Entroncamento),  and 
may  thence  jjroceed,  reaching  Abrantes  in  about  an  hour,  and 
arriving  at  Uailajoz  in  from  seven  to  eight  hours  from  the 
junction.  Abrantes  is  a  strongly  fortified  jjlace,  and  has  a  fine 
church  ;  there  is  no  other  town  of  importance.  Elvas  is  about 
ten  miles  from  Badajoz ;  it  is  a  very  interesting  place,  sur- 
rounded by  c(  untry  houses  and  gardens,  and  in  a  military 
.sense  is  strong.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  admirably 
situated  to  command  the  old  roads,  both  to  Madrid  and 
Seville.  It  is  a  fortress  surrounded  by  several  forts,  requiring 
a  larger  garrison  than  towns  are  likely  to  have  in  Portugal. 
The  ])rincipal  fort  is  very  convenient,  possessing  not  only  a 
very  large  tank,  but  a  si)ring  of  water  of  good  (juality.  This 
fortress  has  often  been  attacked  but  never  taken.  There  is  a 
direct  line  of  railway  open  from  Lisbon  as  far  as  Evora,  which 
will,  when  completed,  greatly  shorten  the  distance  from  the 
capital  to  Bad.ijoz,  and  which  will  pass  by  Elvas.  This  will, 
of  course,  much  improve  the  communication  between  the 
capitals  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  thfi  seems  little  proba- 
bility of  its  cementing  very  closely  any  union  between  the  two 
countries, 

From  Santarem  the  railway  conveys  the  traveller  to  Coimbra, 
a  distance  rf  about  sixty-five  miles,  in  about  three  hours.  It 
is  a  town  equally  interesting  for  its  picturesque  position,  its 
architectural  beauties,  and  its  university.  The  town  rises 
steeply  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  but  the  streets 
are  narrow,  steep,  and  generally  dirty.  A  well-known  writer 
says,  "  Coimbra  is  about  as  rocky  as  Oporto ;  in  either  place 
it  is  impossible  for  old  or  gouty  people  to  walk."  It  was  long 
a  Moorish  stronghold,  but  recovered  from  Mohammedan  rule 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  A;  one  time  it  was  the 
capital  of  Portugal.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  university 
still  in  high  repute,  and  having  about  a  thousand  students  '\ii 
some  one  or  other  of  the  five  faculties — theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The  buildings  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built ;  but  to 
enjoy  the  best  view  of  the  town  and  country  it  is  necessary  to 
mount  to  the  tower  of  the  university.  The  old  part  of  the 
buihiing  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

The  cathedral  of  Coimbra  is  interesting,  and,  like  the 
university,  it  occupies  a  commanding  position,  soaring  aloft 
above  a  network  of  small  lanes  ^nd  narrow  streets.  The 
style  is  curiously  mixed,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Portugal, 
and  the  Moori.sh  element  is  traceable  in  the  interior.  It  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  is  sadly  barba- 
rised  by  modern  restorations.  Some  of  the  Romanesque  work 
seen  from  die  outside,  iiuluding  the  western  door,  and  a 
window  also  in  the  west  front,  is  very  striking,  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  examples  in  Portugal  of  its  peculiar  style. 
There  are  in  the  interior  some  tombs  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  some  other  Romanesque  work  of  considerable 
beauty.    Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  in  Coimbra  several 
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specimens  o*"  architecture  of  similar  style  and  date,  some  of 
tiicm  interesting  enough. 

The  church  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  is  a  very  noble 
specimen  of  flamboyant  architecture,  including  some  parts  of 
extraordinary  interest.  The  cloisters  and  <  hapler-liou^e  are 
among  these.  The  church  also  contains  some  magnificent 
c.irving.  The  stalls  arc  fine — there  are  seventy-two  of  them— 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  pul|)it,  said  to  be  cut  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone,  is  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  The 
convent  possesses  great  historii  al  interest,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  the  apparition  of  Alfonso  Henri(iuez  appeared  here 
at  the  time  that  Don  Joas  I.  was  driving  out  the  Moors  from 
Ceuta.  'I'his  curio'is  legend  is  described  fully  in  the  following 
lines  by  a  well-known  i)oct : — 

•'111  .Saiil.1  Cruz,  at  Coimtira, 

The  monks  were  sayinj;  tierce. 
Ami  scanlly  llirnu(;li  tlie  windows 

Tiie  storied  sunl>cains  i)ierce  ; 
When  clangM  tlie  giles  and  cladi'd  the  floor 

Of  (Jod's  serene  abotle. 
And  rij^lil  up  to  the  chancel  door 

A  kinyly  spectre  rode. 

"  Then  canon  gazed  at  canon, 

And  monks  together  prcssM, 
And  there  was  awe  an<l  terror. 

And  crossing  of  tlic  lireast  ; 
Till  by  the  earl's  fair  coronet, 

And  by  the  well-scarr'd  ciieek, 
They  knew  Alfonso  the  adored, 

Tlie  victor  of  Ouritiue. 

"  'This  day, — thus  spake  the  royal  form, 

And  the  brethren  held  their  breath — 
'This  day  Don  Joliii  at  Ceuta 

Must  strike  for  life  or  death  : 
Yet  let  each  heart  be  joyous. 

Yet  let  each  eye  be  bright ; 
I  and  my  son  Don  .Sancho 

Arc  going  to  the  fight.* 

"That  very  hour  at  C'cut.i, 

Two  kingly  forms  were  seen. 
Mounted  on  steeds  as  white  as  snow, 

Of  more  than  mortal  mien; 
Ko  word  they  spake,  no  stroke  they  strake, 

As  they  charged  the  Moorish  rank  ; 
Yet  evermore,  where  their  >tecds  piis'd  o'er, 

Th'  accursed  crescent  sank. " 

The  remains  of  the  old  monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  date  from  12S6,  and 
are  interesting.  The  building  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  partly 
by  the  action  of  time,  but  chiefly  from  the  inundations  of  the 
river,  which  are  very  frequent  and  serious,  owing  to  the  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  the  mountains,  and  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  the  surrounding  country,  which  causes  the  water  to  rim  off' 
very  quickly.  The  new  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  crowns  a 
steep  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is,  at  least,  free 
from  this  source  of  danger.  It  is,  however,  a  plain,  and  even 
ugly,  building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  contains  no 
object  of  the  smallest  interest. 

The  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Mon- 
dego,  is  now  the  country-house  of  a  gentleman  who  allows  it 
to  be  visited  by  those  who  desire  to  soe  the  residence  which 
was  a  refuge  of  the  fair  and  poetical  Inez  de  Castro,  secretly 
married  to  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,  the  son  of  Alfonso  IV., 
and  here  barbarously  murdered  in  the  king's  presence,  and  by 


his  orders,  itt  the  ye.ir  1,^55.  The  result  of  this  foul  <  riino  was 
that  the  son  rose  in  rebellion  ag:iin>t  his  father,  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  the  Minho,  and,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
jiut  the  murilerers  of  his  wife  to  death,  proclaimed  iiis  marriage, 
and  ordered  the  coronation  of  the  corpse.  In  the  g.iiilens  of 
the  (iiiiiUa  is  a  spring,  sha<kd  by  beautiful  ced.its,  <alkd  the 
I'oiite  lios  Amons.  The  view  of  the  i  ity  and  river  fiuin  tlu> 
garilen  is  very  striking. 

There  are  other  very  interesting  objects  around  rniuilir.i, 
.ind  the  neighbourhood  is  worthy  of  ( .ireful  imestigalioii  by 
the  artist  :'nd  natiir.ilist.  A  little  to  the  north-east  lies  the 
ridge  and  convent  of  Ihisaco,  extrenuly  iiUeicsiing  in  itself,  on 
account  of  the  magnifii  ent  trees,  c  hielly  ( ypresses  and  cedars, 
that  once  co\  ■>•  'd  it  and  are  still  its  greatest  ornaments,  and 
not  less  remarkable  as  the  site  of  a  bloody  battle  between  the 
French  tioo|)s,  under  Marshals  Key  and  Massena,  and  the 
Knglish,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  con- 
vent was  once  on  a  grand  scale,  its  precincts  having  a  cin  um- 
fcrence  of  four  miles,  all  walled  in,  and  including  numerous 
chaiiels  and  religious  stations.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
was  a  stone  cross,  on  so  large  a  foundation  that  3,000  cart- 
loads of  stone  were  employed  in  constructing  its  base,  The 
cells  of  the  brethren  were  round  the  church,  and  they  were 
lined  with  cork  instead  of  wood.  Kach  had  its  garden  and 
watercourse,  which  formed  the  sole  recreation  of  the  monks, 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Coiinbr.i,  by 
striking  off  to  the  east  from  Mealhada,  by  liiisaco,  to  Cea, 
in  the  Sierra  d'F.strella.  The  village  of  Cea  is  not  in  itself 
remarkable,  though  picturescpicly  situated  on  a  spur  of  the 
principal  chain.  Near  it  was  stationed  the  cavalry  of  the 
British  anny  when  attacked,  on  its  retreat  to  Torres  \'edras,  by 
the  forces  of  the  French.  The  Sierra  de  Htisaco,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  P'strella,  is  near ;  and  after  the  battle  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  able  to  continue  his  march  to  the  lines  nearer 
Lisbon,  avoiding  the  mountains,  and  saving  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  Sierra  d'Estrella  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  granitic 
mountain  chains,  crossing  the  peninsula  nearly  jiarallel  to  the 
Pyrenees,  but  some  distance  to  the  south.  Commencing  in 
Spain,  by  the  Guadarrania,  this  chain  continues  in  a  direction 
nearly  west-south-west,  being  succeeded  first  by  the  Sierra  de 
Credos,  and  then,  slightly  turning  to  the  '..est,  it  connects  with 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  and  terminates  in  the  Sierra  d'Estrella, 
which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Douro. 
Heyond  the  Estrclla,  to  the  west  and  south-west,  there  is  a 
further  extension  to  the  sea,  forming  the  broken  and  hilly 
])latcau  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  advantage  in 
preparing  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  already  alluded  to  in  the 
former  chapter  of  this  article.  The  l'2strella  is  a  lofty  chain, 
rising  in  places  to  as  much  as  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
exhibits  much  very  noble  and  varied  mountain  sceneiy.  Near 
Coimbra  it  forms  a  range  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest.  At 
the  summit  is  a  pla'eau  nine  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide, 
covered  with  snow  during  winter  and  spring.  The  snow 
generally  remains  as  late  as  June.  The  whole  mountain  system 
of  which  it  forms  tt  part  is  granitic,  and  much  broken  and 
weathered.  On  the  plateau  just  described  are  several  small 
but  deep  lakes.  From  the  sierra  proceeds  the  river  Mondego, 
crossed  at  Coimbra,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams  of  the 
interior  of  Portugal.  It  rises  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  F.strella 
range,  and  runs  for  nearly  .;ne  hundred  miles.    Its  \-alley  is  wide, 
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fertile,  and  abundantly  watered,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  lieaulifiil  in  the  peninsula.  The  slopes  of  the  Kstrella 
affiiril  :il)un<lant  paslunigc  to  great  niinihersofiiilllc' and  sheep, 
while  forests  of  oak  and  ( heslnut  supply  food  to  numerous 
herds  of  swine.  The  smoothness  and  gentleness  of  the  stream 
of  the  Mondcgo  in  spring  and  summer  hartlly  make  up  for 
the  terrible  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from  which 
all  the  valley  suffers. 

The  Estrella  is  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  Portugal,  and 
embraces  a  far  greater  variety  of  scenery  and  a  larger  number 
of  fine  views  than  any  other  Portugese  chain.     It  separates  the 


that  again  to  a  third  and  fourth.  The  singular  mountain  peak 
called  the  Cn/i/iiia  J/(;i,';v»  ("a  lean  pitcher"),  though  not  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Kslrella,  is  considered  as  the  least  aices 
sible.  It  resend)les  a  pit(  her  balanced  on  the  head  of  a  woman, 
but  from  the  lake  Kscura  it  seems  to  rise  like  a  needle ;  ami 
another  peak,  whose  summit  is  regarded  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  sierra,  is  almost  equally  bold.  This  culminating  point  of 
the  ridge,  and  therefore  the  highest  ground  in  Portugal,  com- 
mands a  boundless  prospect,  embracing  a  large  part  of  Spain, 
reaching  to  the  mountains  near  Toledo.  The  nature  of  the 
granitic  plateau  from  which  these  peaks  rise,  and  of  the  wihl 
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valley  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Douro,  and  carries  out 
the  line  of  the  granitic  mountains  of  Castile  to  the  Atlantic. 
Several  streams  besides  the  Mondego  take  their  rise  in  its 
lakes  and  melting  snow,  and  rush  down  the  narrow  ravines 
and  gorges  on  its  sides.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Zezere, 
which  rushes  down  the  southern  flanks  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  sierra,  to  join  the  Tagus  at  a  distance  of  some 
eighty  miles. 

The  lakes  of  the  plateau  of  the  Estrella  are  extremely 
remarkable,  and  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  naturalist  and  physical 
geographer.  The  I-lscura  is  the  largest,  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It  is  excessively  difficult  of  access,  and  has 
been  compared  to  a  basin  nailed  against  a  perpendicular  wall. 
Its  depth  is  very  great,  and  its  waters  seem  as  black  as  ink. 
When  it  overflows,  its  waters  run  down  to  a  second  lake,  and 


valleys  down  which  rush  the  torrents  that  feed  the  Portuguese 
rivers,  is  very  interesting,  and  unlike  anything  that  can  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  Euroi)e.  The  course  of  the  Zezcre  is  particularly 
fine  when  that  river  is  greatly  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows.  In  some  places  it  forms  a  continuous  cata- 
ract for  more  than  one  hundred  yards  without  interruption,  and 
is  wonderfully  grand.  At  the  Ponte  de  Cabril,  near  Pedrogao, 
the  river  is,  in  ordinary  times,  200  feet  below  the  bridge,  but 
the  gorge  is  so  narrow  that  the  water,  on  the  occasion  of 
great  floods,  rises  nearly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  that 
spans  the  gorge. 

Well  enclosed  in  the  rocky  plateau  of  the  Estrella  is  the  old 
episcopal  city  of  Viscu,  situated  at  the  height  of  1,300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  feeling  the  effect  of  its  position  when,  in 
the  spring,  the  south  wind,  sweeping  over  the  mountain  land 
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(ovcrcd  in  most  i>la(L's  wilh  twenty  fcit  of  snow,  is  liiltcrly 
cold  and  invoniforlalili'.  It  conlains  a  rather  inlerLstiiit; 
<atlH'dral,  rich  in  the  works  of  the  native  painter,  (Iran  Vasco, 
the  Fra  An^elico  of  rortugal.  He  is  said  to  have  heen  horn 
in  1470,  and  stiuhed  in  Italy,  .Some  of  his  works  in  the 
catliedral  are  considered  to  be  imrivalled  ;  hut  there  are  many 
of  inferior  value  attrihuted  to  him.  Viseu  was  also  the  hirtli- 
place  of  a  celebrated  native  poet,  whose  descriptions  of  Portu- 
guese Asi.a  are  very  remarkable. 

Avoiding  the  .sierra  ami  following  the  coast,  there  is  a  way 
from  Coimbra  to  Oporto  by  Aveiro,  another  old  episcopal  city, 
situ.ited  on  a  s.alt  l.igoon  extending  ne.-irly  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand. 
Several  small  streams  enter  the  lagoon,  and  in  summer,  when 
these  streams  are  dry,  the  sand  acciniiulates  and  chokes  up  the 
entrance.  It  happens  occasionally  that  the  winter  (low  of  the 
rivers  is  not  sufticiently  rapid 
to  cut  a  way  through  this  bar, 

and  in   that  case  the  water  -  ^= 

backs  upon  the  land,  convert- 
ing a  gre.it  extent  of  low 
ground  near  Aveiro  into  a 
marsh.  'I'lie  natural  result  of 
this  state  of  things  is  miasma 
and  fever.  Owing  to  this,  the 
city  of  Aveiro,  once  number- 
ing 14,000  inhabitants,  has 
been  reduced  to  5,000.  Very 
extensive  works  were  con- 
structed in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  by  the  (io- 
vernment  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  the  health  of  the  place  is 
greatly  improved.  V.ast  fjuanti- 
ties  of  salt  are  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  evapora- 
tion, from  pits  in  the  inun- 
dated ground. 

Aveiro  is  a  great  fishing- 
stition,  and  once  rivalled  the 
English   fishing-towns   in   the 

trade  in  salt  cod  from  Newfoundland ;  but  this  has  long 
ceased.  The  fishermen,  however,  still  continue  to  deserve 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  they  work 
together  in  companies  of  about  150  men  each. 

At  Aveiro  boats  may  be  hired  to  Ovar,  a  town  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  rapidly  increasing,  but  very 
unhealthy.  A  desert  of  loo.-e  sand  extends  from  hence  towards 
the  north  for  a  long  diaance,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Douro. 
This  wide  and,  for  the  most  part,  barren  plain  is  partly  covered 
with  pines ;  but  pools  of  salt  water  skirt  the  road,  and  the 
whole  district  is  so  absolutely  without  the  smallest  trace  of 
civilisation  that  no  part  of  Siberia  or  Africa  could  exhibit 
greater  solitude. 

By  taking  advanbige  of  the  railway.  Oporto  may  be  reached 
from  Coimbra  in  three  hours,  but  the  scenery  on  the  way  is  of 
little  interest.  The  town  of  Oporto  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
two  hills,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  though  so  far  from 
the  sea,  and  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  it  is  regarded, 
as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  sea-port  town.  There  is  a  harbour, 
capacious,  but  very  difficult  to  enter,  owing  to  a  bar  of  sand. 
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The  river  l)i)iiri)  is  rcspDUsilile  Im  llu-  binliu  ■,■,  nf  llic 
acconinKpd.ilioM  in  the  w;iy  of  hiirliour,  ,ind  is  so  because  il  i:. 
snl)je(  t  to  llie  most  frij^liiriil  iiiiMid.ilions.  In  the  cmnse  nf  a 
few  hours  after  a  heavy  rain  in  ilie  upper  \K\r\  nf  it ,  chimm'. 
the  water  will  sonietiines  rise  twenty  or  tiiirly  led  lu.ir  Oporlo, 
bringing  down  whole  trees  and  eiiortnous  (|Mantilies  ol  nnid 
and  stor.e  from  the  country  above,  and  dyeini;  llie  se.i  with  il- 
yellow  muddy  colour  many  miles  from  the  shore.  This  nuid, 
distributed  by  marine  currents,  and  drifted  to  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro  and  Aveiro,  has  produced  the  lon.u 
and  large  hgoon  already  described.  .Some  years  ago  a  ship 
moored  near  the  <iuay  was  suddenly  torn  Ironi  its  moorings  by 
one  of  these  freshets,  and  \vhirle<l  roiuid  and  round  down  the 
stream.  Some  distance  below  the  town  it  went  aground  on  a 
sandbank,  and  was  turned  keel  up|)ermost,  tlie  masts  being 
embedded  in  the  sand,  and  a  boiling  surge  of  water  breaking 

upon  it.     Some  of  the  sailors 

man.iged,  however,  to  get  on 

_  the  keel,  and  clung  there  for 

i-    :  aif''       '  •■'■    time;     but  although    the 

banks  were  crowded  wilh 
l)cople,  and  fabulous  sinus 
were  offered  fur  their  release, 
none  of  the  spectators  could 
give  the  least  helji,  either 
from  the  shore  or  by  bring- 
ing down  ropes  from  a  little 
higher  up  the  stre.un.  The 
masts  gave  way,  the  hull 
was  buried,  and  every  soul 
on  board  ])erishe(l.  Similar 
occurrences  have  (jflen  taken 
place,  though  generally  with 
litde  loss  )(  life.  One  of 
the  most  serious  accidents 
on  record  was  the  wre(k  of 
a  passenger  steamer,  in  1852, 
when  no  less  than  sixty 
persons  perished  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  castle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Rut  this  was  rather  due  to  the  badness  of  the  harbour  than 
to  the  inundation  of  the  river. 

Oporto  is  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  very 
important  even  during  the  domination  of  the  Moors  in 
Portug.il.  But  this  old  town  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  remained  a  desert  till  the  close  of  the  tenth, 
when  it  was  refoundcd.  Fragments  of  its  walls,  constructed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  arc  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  but 
there  are  few  other  remains  of  its  former  state.  As  a  whole, 
the  town  is  altogether  modern.  Being  built  on  a  slope,  the 
streets  are  not  very  accessible  for  carriages  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  with  handsome  but  very  irregularly- 
built  houses,  oddly  mixed  up  with  poor  hovels  even  in  the  best 
streets.  The  cathedral  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  it  is  of  large 
size,  and  must  originally  have  been  an  interesting  specimen  of 
its  date.  Its  style  is  Early  Pointed ;  the  Gothic  cloicfor<j  are 
very  interesting,  and  the  old  tiles  with  which  they  are  decorated 
are  curious.  Much  of  the  building  has  been  re-constructed  in 
very  questionable  taste,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tmce  the 
older  and  purer  parts.     Except  in  the  Church  of  St  Martinho 
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dc  Cf<lofi.ita,  w'.iiih  lont.iins  sonic  curious  Romanesque 
remains,  thcro  is  little  to  aihnirc  in  the  diiiri  li  nrcliilecture  of 
tliis  the  secoiiil  <  ily  of  l'ortii,n:il,  imr  are  there  any  other  public 
liuildini^s  to  redeem  it  from  imlilference.  The  town  is  essen- 
tially modern,  ami  the  taste  of  the  modern  constructions  is 
not  good. 

Hut,  ill  visiting  Oporto  and  the  Douro,  grajics  and  wine  are 
of  more  interest  than  |)i(  tures(|ue  scenery,  rums  of  ol<l  buildings, 
or  fine  churches.  The  traveller,  when  at  this  well-known  |)lace, 
will  naturally  look  for  the  indications  of  its  t.ade  and  impor- 
tance, and  for  tliis  |)urposehe  must  visit  the  city,  provided  with 
an  introchiction  to  one  of  the  many  wealthy  and  hospitable 
owners  of  the  iir»i(t:rns,  or  cellars.  'I'he  most  celebrated  of 
these  stores  are  situated  in  a  suburb  called  Villa  Nova  or 
Gaya.  They  are  wonderful  for  their  extent,  and  interesting 
for  the  details  of  manipulation  there  carried  on  in  the 
concoction  of  the  popular  compound  known  in  Ivngland  as 
port  wine. 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  treatment  of  the 
wine  in  the  city  of  its  preparation,  but  would  visit  the  wine 
country,  must  prepare  for  a  longer  and  a  less  easy  trip  than  that 
from  Lisbon  to  Oporto.  'I'he  port  wines  are  grown  on  the 
upper  Douro,  of  which  the  modern  town  of  Pe/.o  da  Reysa  is 
the  capital.  The  wine  district  extends  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  is  about  half  that  distance  across.  It  is 
unhealthy,  and  thinly  jieopled,  and  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Douro,  and  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Oporto.  'I'he  vines 
are  cultivated  on  terraces,  and  never  allowed  to  grow  above 
three  feet  six  inches  high.  Each  vine  is  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  terraces  when  the  vines  are 
in  fruit  is  as  little  picturescjue  as  would  be  that  of  gooseberry 
trees  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  This  is,  however,  gene- 
rally the  case  where  the  fruit  itself  and  not  the  picturescpie- 
ncss  of  its  growdi  is  thought  of,  The  earth  is  turned  over  in 
►he  vineyard  three  times  in  the  year — once  in  autumn,  after  the 
vintage ;  next  in  April,  before  the  leafing,  when  the  soil  is 
removed  from  the  roots  to  allow  the  sun's  heat  to  penetrate ; 
and  lastly  in  summer,  when  the  fruit  changes  colour,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  to  rejilacc  the  soil  over  the  roots,  to  prevent  the 
scorching  elVect  of  the  sun  while  the  ripening  proceeds.  The 
grapes  arc  small,  and  thickly  clustered  on  the  bunch.  The 
vintage  generally  lasts  from  the  third  week  in  September  till 
the  third  week  in  October,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  women 


ami  (hildren.  The  gripes,  when  piiked,  are  immediately 
carried  to  the  wine  press,  and  as  soon  as  the  vats  are  full  the 
pressing  takes  pl.ice.  Ikl'ore  the  |)ressin,;,',  however,  and  while 
the  grapes  are  being  accmiuilated  in  the  vat,  a  (|uanlily  of  the 
juice  of  the  ripest  fruit,  formed  by  the  S(iuee/iiig  of  the  mass 

I  above,  is  drawn  off,  and  converted  into  a  very  rich  wine  called 
/.iiaymn  C/i'i.t/i,  generally  ke|)t  by  the  grower  either  for  him- 
self or  his  friends.  The  pressing  is  performed  by  men,  who 
jump  on  the  grapes  and  tread  them  down.  This  is  very  hard 
work,  and  is  continued  for  thirty  six  hours,  after  which  the 
li(|Uor,  now  in  the  state  of  must,  is  left  to  ferment.  This  is  a 
natural  process,  that  varies  in  the  time  reiiuired  for  its  comple- 
tion according  to  the  vintage  ;  and  iiuu  h  of  the  success  of  the 
wine  depends  on  fermentation  being  stojipeil  at  the  right 
moment. 

The  af\er  preparation  of  port  wine  for  the  English  market 
is  a  matter  that  has  often  been  des<  ribed,  and  that  might,  if 
duly  pondered,  induce  some  to  pause  who  now  regard  this 
substance  as  a  wholesome  beverage  fur  ilaily  use.     The  foUow- 

1  ing  statement  is  given  by  Dr.  Druitt,  in  his  "  Report,"  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  and  lie  adds  that  it  may  be  relied  on  as 
an  account  of  the  composition  of  jiort  wine  of  the  first  quality, 

!  "  given  by  one  who  had  a  better  right  to  know  than  most  men :" 
— To  a  pipe  of  half-fermented  wine,  as  prepared  in  the  wine 
district  and  brought  to  Oporto — the  pipe  consisting  of 
seventy-six  gallons — is  added  twenty-five  gallons  of  brandy, 
five  gallons  of  elder-berry  juice,  to  give  colour,  and,  at  intervals 
during  the  manufacture,  eight  more  gallons  of  brandy.  On 
shipment  another  gallon  of  brandy  is  added,  making  in  all 
thirty-four  gallons  of  brandy  to  the  seventy-six  of  wine.  Tlic 
brandy  addeil  is  always  above  proof,  but  the  first  twenty-five 
gallons  very  much  above, 

I'he  effect  of  the  brandy  is  to  check  fermentation  and  pre- 
serve the  fruity  flavour.  The  wine,  however,  tends  to  re-ferment, 
which  renders  necessary  the  subsequent  additions.  The  brandy 
added  ought  to  be  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  but  in 
bad  years,  antl  especially  since  the  vine  disease  has  reduced  the 
quantity  of  fruit  needed,  the  figs  of  the  south  of  Portugal  have 
been  largely  brought  under  contribution  for  this  purpose.  The 
spirit  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  fig  is,  however, 
extremely  noxious,  possessing  some  of  the  qualities  of  arrack, 
and  tending  to  excite  those  who  habitually  use  it  far  more  than 
real  brandy. 
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When  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  'flritish  enterprise  in  the 
North  Polar  regions  was  agitated  in  England  by  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  early  in  1865,  the  practicability  of  actually 
reaching  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  was  seriously  discussed. 
Very  few  of  our  surviving  Arctic  navigators  who  took  part 
in  the  di.scussion  doubted  the  feasibility  of  reaching  the  pole, 
but  they  differed  as  to  the  best  route  to  get  there.  Captain 
O.sborn,  and  many  others,  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to 
great  weight,  including  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Richards,  the 


Admiralty  hydrographcr,  were  totally  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  force  a  passage  by  the  open  sea  beyond  Spitzbergen,  and 
approved  of  a  plan  of  sledging  northwards  along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland.  According  to  Captain  Osborn 's  sugges- 
tion, two  vessels  should  ])roceed  in  summer  through  Baftin's 
T?ay  to  .Smith  Sound,  .and  sledging  parties  should  start  thence 
in  the  following  winter,  the  ships  to  serve  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  the  successive  parties  proceeding  by  con- 
venient stages,  forming  dep6ts  of  provisions   and  supporting 
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one  anotluT  until  tin  last  should  reach  the  pole.  It  was 
assumed  that  Greenland,  (ir  islands  to  the  north  in  con- 
tinualion  of  it,  rcarli^'il  nearly  to  the  pole,  and  it  was  <on- 
sidered  an  essentia'  .idvantage  of  this  route  that  the  expedition 
could  "hug  the  land"  all  tiie  way. 

The  greatest  opponent  of  this  si  heme  was  Dr.  Augustus 
I'etermann,  a  well-known  (ierman  geograjiher,  who  advocated 
the  (lire(  t  route  n|)  the  North  .Vtlantio  p.ist  .S|)it/.|)ergen.  'I'he 
few  Knglisli  navigators  who  spoke  in  favour  of  I'etennann's 
views  dwelt  strongly  on  the  greater  accessihility  ant!  nearness 
of  this  route,  saying  truly  that  the  same  high  latitude  which 
it  would  take  a  whole  season  to  reach  r/iJ  Halhn's  ]J.iy,  is 
withiii  the  compass  oi  a  short  summer  yachting  trip  in  the 
Spit/bergen  seas,  and  the  expedition  could  go  forward  at 
once:  thus,  as  to  time,  the  Spitsbergen  route  was  a  whole 
year  shorter  than  the  Smith  Sounil  route,  and  the  Sjiitz- 
bergen  harbours  are  open  all  summer  to  ships  which  coidd 
readily  take  su])plies  for  the  exp,  lition.  It  was  assumed, 
however,  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  steam-ships, 
and  that  the  great  fields  of  floating  ])ack-ice  wliich  cover 
the  Arctic  Ocean  from  a  few  miles  north  of  Spitzhergen, 
forming  a  com|)act  barrier  even  in  the  height  of  .summer, 
coidd  be  penetrated.  Dr.  Petermann  went  further  than  this. 
He  conceived  that  a  great  area  aroimd  the  pole  formed  an 
open  sea,  unfrozen  even  in  winter,  and  that  the  fields  of  ice 
whidi  stretih  obIi(iuely  from  Greenland  (in  about  74°  N.  lat.) 
to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen  (in  about  82"  N.  lat.)  formed  only 
an  outer  girdle,  which  once  penetrated,  a  steamer  might  sail 
straight  across  the  pole,  and  come  out  at  liehring  Strait. 

The  learned  and  enthusiastic  German  writer  adduced  many 
facts  and  considerations,  derived  from  Arctic  voyagers,  the  direc- 
tion of  currents  and  dii^tribution  of  temperature,  in  support  of  his 
views.  The  publication  of  his  letters  in  Kngland  undoubtedly 
helped  to  jirevent  Captain  Osborn's  i)lan  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  but  failed  on  the  other  hand  from  influencing  our  naval 
authorities  in  (iivour  of  the  Spitsbergen  scheme.  The  reply  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralt)',  to  a 
deputation  who  strove  to  urge  the  Government  to  take  up 
Pol.ir  exploration,  was  to  the  cflect  that  amid  such  diversity 
of  opinion  among  men  of  science,  the  Admiralty  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  up  the  suggestion.  I'etermann  thereupon 
appealed  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  with  such  success,  that 
sufficient  funils  were  soon  raised  to  eipiip  a  preliminary  expe- 
dition. This  started  from  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  the  Grihilami, 
in  May,  1868,  but  returned  without  having  reached  so  high 
a  latitude  as  previous  explorers. 

In  1869,  a  second  and  more  impoitant  expedition  was 
organised.  The  funds  were  raised  by  public  subscription  in 
Germany,  headed  by  meitibers  of  royal  and  ducal  families,  and 
the  project  was  announced  as  a  national  undertaking — the  com- 
mencement of  German  Arctic  enteqirise.  Two  vessels,  the 
steam-ship  Germnuia  and  the  sailing  vessel  Hatisa,  commanded 
by  a  brave  and  skilful  Arctic  navigator,  Captain  Koldewey,  left 
Bremen  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  endmsiastic  savants 
anil  patriots.  Captain  Koldewey  was  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  for  the  Pendulum  Islands,  on  the  cast  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  from  thence  to  make  every  eflort,  by 
sledging  or  steaming,  to  reach  the  pole. 

All  that  human  endeavour  could  accomplish  seems  to  have 
been  manfully  done  by  Captain  Koldewey,  the  m;n  of  science 


who  accom|)anied  him,  and  the  brave  crews  of  the  two  vessels  ; 
but  the  result  was  small  as  f.ir  as  geogr.iphic.d  disioverv  was 
c(jncerned,  and  the  expedition  did  luit  re.u  h  as  f.ir  north  , is 
our  own  .Antic  e>peililioiis  ((';'.pt.iiii  I'arry)  by  ,5.t4  miles. 
Nothing  was  discovered  in  support  of  the  theoretical  views  of 
Dr.  I'etermann.  'i'he  ships  reai  hed  the  iiy  sea  in  the  middle 
of  July  (lat.  74°  49'),  and  while  struggling  amid  the  flo.iting  ice- 
fields and  ( ontrary  <  urrents,  they  were  separated,  the  (icrniaiiia 
soon  aftcrwanis  reaching  the  (ireenland  co.ist,  and  wintering 
there  in  safely,  the  J/ansa  trying  in  vain  to  gain  .shelter,  and 
after  being  tossed  about  for  three  painful  months,  becoming 
wrecked  in  the  open  sea  among  stupendous  masses  of  ice,  on 
one  of  which  the  crew  escaped  anil  passed  the  winter. 

The  Gtriiiiuiia  wintered  on  the  southern  side  of  .Sabine 
Island,  where  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Sabine  erected  his 
observatory  in  1823,  in  lat.  70°  30'.  During  the  winter  and  in 
the  spring  of  1870,  sledging  parlies  trav  Med  along  the  coast 
northward,  reaching  their  farthest  point  on  the  15th  of  .Xpril. 
Scientific  observations  of  much  interest  were  made  by  the 
naturalists  and  physicists  of  the  expedition,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1870  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  further  down  the 
coast,  near  Cape  Franklin,  of  a  deep  fjord,  ])enetrating  at  least 
sixty  miles  into  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  enjoying  a  mild 
climate,  where  great  herds  of  the  musk-ox  anil  reindeer  enjoy 
abundant  pa.sture  undisturbed  by  man,  no  settlement  of  Esqui- 
maux being  known  along  the  whole  coast.  Grand  alpine 
scenery  and  verdant  valleys  close  in  this  i)icturesi|ue  c  hannel, 
the  mountain  peaks  rising  to  the  height,  in  one  instance,  of 
14,000  feet.  This  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  August, 
1870,  the  Gtnnania  soon  afterwards  cpiitting  the  coast,  and 
arriving  at  Bremen  on  the  nth  of  September. 

The  sufferings  of  the  crew  of  the  JLtnsa  will  form,  when 
the  aarrative  is  published,  one  of  die  most  stirring  episodes  in 
the  records  of  maritime  adventure.  After  ;eaching  within 
eighteen  miles  of  the  sheltering  coast  of  Greenland  in  August, 
the  unfortur  ite  vessel  was  driven  away  to  the  eastward,  and  by 
the  middle  of  Se|)teiTiber  became  firmly  frozen  u|)  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  The  gloomy  prospect  did  not  discour.age  the  heroic  little 
crew  of  fourtce.i  nv.n.  They  made  the  ship  as  secure  as  they 
could  in  a  litUe  harb  ur  on  the  edge  of  an  ice-floe,  and  built 
upon  the  ice,  with  their  bricks  of  patent  fuel,  a  comfortable 
hut.  All  went  well  until  about  the  middle  of  October,  when 
the  ice  was  set  in  fjarful  commotion  by  violent  storms.  On  the 
19th  of  the  month  the  ice-floe  broke  in  two,  under  the  hut  in 
which  they  were  sheltered,  and  their  ship,  pressed  by  the 
inoving  masses,  was  lifted  fourteen  feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
hurled  broadside  on  the  ice,  afterwards  falling  back  again 
and  sinking.  A  stock  of  jirovisions  was  secured  from  the 
vessel  with  great  risk,  and  the  remainder  of  the  winter  passed 
on  the  fragment  of  the  floe.  Upon  this  dangerous  raft  they 
gradually  drifted  southward  in  the  sjiring,  and  finally  escaped 
in  the  boat  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Greenland,  reaching  Europe  afterwards  in  a  Danish 
vessel  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  Germania.  Two 
hundred  days  were  thus  passed  in  great  suffering  on  the  frag- 
ment of  ice,  drifted  about  in  the  stormy  Arctic  Sea.  One  of 
the  scientific  members  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Buchholz,  became 
insane,  and  has  not  since  recovered. 

The  results  of  the  voyage  will  be  published  under  the 
management  of  the  "German  North-Polar  Exploration  Society," 
which  was  started  at  Bremen  in  October  last. 
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The  Gulf  of  Spczia.—II. 


oisTi'MK  or  Tirp.  Minni.F.  ri.\ssM  — tlimatk  AKn  vkoetation - 

»EASI1NAL  CIIANnrs— niXJRIiU'S   KI'l-K  IS   OF  M(«)NI,llllir. 

Amono  tlic  male  population,  the  ordinary  style  of  drcf  i  com- 
iiion  in  Northern  I''.uropo  is  worn  in  I^i  Spc/ia  by  the  middle 
(lasses,  l)iit  the  rommon  people  may  still  be  seen  wearing  large 
jiantaloons,  biilt^ing  out  at 
the  hips,  and  hii(;e  hats,  worn 
neglitjently  over  one  car. 
This  style  of  dress  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  l.ivo- 
iiian  working  rlasses.  As  in 
I.ighorn,  the  /<'/('/<;//(•  wear 
in  general  i  han<lker('hiel 
over  the  head,  the  point  of 
whi(h  falls  over  their  back. 
The  richer  women  follow  the 
I'arisian  fashions  with  better 
success  than  in  many  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  Italy. 
For  the  most  part,  the  feinale.-J 
of  the  middle  classes  wear 
their  national  costume,  which 
is  not  remarkable  in  any 
particular,  unless  it  be  in  the 
little  black  veil,  which  is  also 
worn  in  Venice,  and  which 
covers  the  ears  and  the  hair. 
The  hair  itself  is  also  gene- 
rally black,  for  the  fair-haired 
type  of  Illyrian  Venetians  is 
not  met  with  amongst  the 
I.igurians.  Some  of  these 
may  be  seen  wearing  the 
white  veil — common  also  in  ' 
Genoa — coquettishly  wound 
round  the  head,  every  breeze 
scattering  its  folds  to  the 
winds.  This  is  very  becoming 
for  the  young,  but  not  equally 
so  for  the  old,  as  the  light 
gauze  only  throws  into  relief 
the  angular  features,  tha 
bowed  back,  and  the  wizened 
form  of  the  oliler  women, 
who,  like  the  Italians  gene- 
rally, and,  indeqd,  most  other 
Southern  people,  age  rapidly, 
and  alter  greatly  as  they  grow 

old.  Without  being  confined  to  the  harem,  the  Spezian  lady  is 
less  seen  than  her  fellow-women  in  the  large  cities  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  At  Leghorn  it  is  the  custom  for  every 
person  mixing  in  society  to  be  carried  daily  to  the  Ardenga  in 
forma  soler  le.  It  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  the  habit  into 
smaller  towns,  and  it  is  not  to  be  deplored.  La  Spezia  has 
nevertheless  its  caroggio  drittc,  which  might  be  of  service  in 
similar  exhibitions ;  but  the  only  traffic  in  the  principal  street 
consists  of  the  heavy  diligences  of  the  Messageries   Impd- 
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Hales,  and  those  of  the  Italian  company's  conveyancri,  which 
ronimunirate  between  the  city  of  (lenoa  and  the  various  towns 
on  tlio  coast  of  the  (lidf  of  (lenon. 

The  tourist  who  lias  commcnrod  by  taking  his  sea  baths  at 
the  I.ido,  .'.nd  comes  to  Li  Spezia  to  finish  his  (ourso,  will 

■.)e  stnick  by  the  dift'i'ri.nic 
which  exists  between  tiic  two 
countries,  although  both  fonn 
parts  of  Northern  Italy. 

Continental  Italy  ditlers 
greatly  from  the  peninsular 
part  of  tlic  country.  The 
valley  of  llie  I'o  is,  no  doubt, 
the  country  '-.o  often  dc|>ictcd 
by  the  Mantuan  poet,  its  rich 
plains  being  planted  with 
elms  and  poplars  ;  but  the 
vines  trained  over  pic'urcsciue 
trellises,  and  yielding  abun- 
dant grapci,  produce  very  in- 
(lifferent  wine.  l!ut  although 
Ligiiria  is  not  further  south 
than  Lombardy  and  Veneti.i, 
it  has  all  the  features  of 
pcninsul.ir  Italy.  It  belongs 
to  the  olive  districts,  and  the 
Apennine  ch.ain  jirotecting  it 
from  the  tramoiitiimi,  or  north 
wind,peniiitsof  the  cultivation 
of  the  orange  anti  the  growth 
of  the  palm,  both  which 
thrive  in  the  Clidf  of  Spezia 
as  in  the  Gidf  of  Naples. 

Orange-trees  in  the  boschtth 
of  I, a  Spezia  grow  as  high 
as  apjile-trees  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  and  are  com- 
mon in  gardens,  rearing  their 
Iiigh  round  tops  above  the 
walls,  covered  with  fruit, 
which  is,  of  course,  green 
during  the  whole  summer. 
These  walls,  built  very  high, 
are  necessary  precautions 
against  the  clever  audacity  of 
greedy  children.  In  Tuscany, 
from  which  the  Apennines 
are  more  distant,  vegetation 
has  not  the  .'ame  southern  aspect.  The  cascine  of  Florence^ 
whose  long  avenues  of  elm  rcemble  those  of  the  valley  of 
the  To,  would  be  very  gloomy  were  it  not  for  the  oiives 
on  the  hills  which  surround  this  laughing  city  of  flowers. 
Vegetation  in  Tuscany  has  a  sort  of  mixed  character,  partakinj^ 
both  of  Liguria  and  Southern  Italy.  The  Agave  Amer..  ..■  u, 
which  thrives  well  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  greatly  assists  in  giving 
it  its  southern  aspect.  When  passing  entire  hedges  of  this 
singular  plant,  the  mind  reverts  to  that  great  navigator  bom 
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on  tlic  coast  of  (iL-non,  wlio  opened  up  a  now  world  to  tlie 
Aryan  race.  'riic  ]i;ilni-trcc,  r;;lic  of  a  primeval  vef^etation, 
carries  us  back  to  periods  of  infniite  remoteness.  J'auopc  is 
now  a  nioilern  world,  from  which  the  original  races  and  i)rimi- 
tive  species  have  disap|ieared.  Of  the  aborigines,  but  few 
remains  exist,  and  the  primeval  vegetation  nuist  be  sought  for 
in  countries  where  the  fern  and  the  nettle  become  gigantic 
trees.  The  i)alm  is  a  relic  of  huge  moiuxotyledons,  which 
formerly  covered  iMiropean  soil  ;  it  is  less  often  found  on  an 
alien  soil,  ralmyr.i  no  longer  boasts  of  those  fnie  trees  which 
gave  her  her  jtoetic  name  ;  but  they  are  still  growing  in  the 
neighbourliooil  of  the  (!ulf  of  Spe/ia,  together  >vitli  the  Indian 
fig  and  other  sub-tropical  plants.  Professor  I'aoli  Savi,  in 
mentioning  the  subject,  justly  remarks  that  its  vegetation 
resembles  that  of  tlie  north  coast  of  Africa  and  the  warmest 
l)ar!  i  of  .Spain.  It  would  be  well  if  the  municipally  of  La 
Spe7.ia,  like  that  of  Ilyeres,  would  take  under  its  special  jiro- 
tection  these  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  world.  How 
<  hanged  in  appearance  would  be  the  vast  piaz/ 1  of  the  Pr.tto, 
where  now  nothing  but  stones  abound,  if  the  wild  plants 
which  cover  it,  and  the  a(  acias,  which  are  so  scantily  dis- 
tributed, were  rei)!aced  by  palm-trees,  spreading  their  magni- 
ficent crown-leaves  as  a  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun! 

At  La  Spe/.ia  it  m.ny  truly  be  said  that  the  four  seasons  of 
the  calendar  are  fully  represented  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  year. 
As  the  gulf  opens  out  towards  the  sculh,  and  is  enclosed  by 
high  ground  all  round,  the  whole  district  almost  seems  to  form 
a  natural  conservatory.  In  the  bad  season — which  lasts  but  a 
short  time— the //Y7W(V//i7//i7,  which  corresponds  with  the  terrible 
iiiis/ral  of  I'rovcnce,  is  oc<asionally  felt  dro|)i)ing  down  from 
the  .Apennines.  The  sirocco,  which  the  Swiss  so  much  dread 
under  the  name  of  /li////,  and  which  has  blown  over  this  coast 
ever  since,  towards  the  close  of  the  diluvian  ])eriod,  the  Sahara 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  die  ocean,  romes  with  little  or  no 
impediment  from  Africa,  and  brings  in  its  train  languor  and  a 
peculiar  morbid  state,  alTecting  some  persons  very  disagreeably. 
Even  in  summer,  however,  when  most  trying,  there  are  some 
who  can  bear  it  with  perfect  resignation.  'I'he  luiglish  KiilTer 
greatly  at  the  time  when  it  prevails.  Thus,  in  the  month  of 
August  it  is  almost  unbearable,  especially  if  the  usual  stimu- 
lating diet  of  our  (ountry  people  is  retained.  At  these  times 
wine — especially  the  strong  wines  of  the  district — braiuly, 
pepper,  ]iimento,  anil  all  other  condiments,  and  even  tea.  nuist 
be  regarded  as  injurious.  The  Italians,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  run  into  the  contrary  excess,  and  live  too  exclu- 
sively on  cold  vegetable  food.  In  summer,  when  they  are 
(overed  with  perspiration,  they  devour  iced  water  and  gcliUi ; 
every  one  consumes  large  cpiantities  of  fruit,  whi(  h  they  eat  as 
green  in  La  Spe/ia  as  in  lloumania.  Figs,  pistachio  nuts, 
peaches,  and  pears,  hard  as  stones,  frequently  bring  on  gastro- 
enteric affections.  In  choler.i  time,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food 
countera(  ts  the  elTorts  made  by  (iovernment  and  the  mimici- 
])ality  to  stop  the  complaint.  The  result  of  this  inattention  to 
proper  food,  added  to  the  serious  want  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions, is  that  this  terrible  epidemic  threatens  to  become 
naturalised  in  the  Italian  |)eninsula.  For  some  years  past  it 
has,  indeed,  raged  just  as  it  did  formeriy  in  India,  in  the  \'alley 
of  the  (langes,  from  wheiv  e  it  spread  into  Western  Asia, 
thence  into  I'.gypt,  and  fmally  into  Southern  Furnpe.  In 
winter  the  same  <  onteinpt  of  sanitary  precaution  exists,  and  it 
is  almost  luiiversal  m  the   south.     Thus  rheumatism  is  very 


prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants  in  the  ("lulf  of  Spezia,  where 
their  clothing,  plea.sant  enough  when  the  sirocco  blows,  is  no 
defence  when  the  tramontana  suddenly  descends  from  the 
Apennines  iike  an  icy  torrent. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coast,  this  variation  of  temperature 
is  so  decided  as  to  become  formidable.  Cold  is  all  the  more 
felt  because  it  is  followed  by  great  heat.  When  it  rains,  the 
water  falls  from  the  heavy  lowering  sky  just  as  if  a  deluge  were 
about  to  drown  the  world.  In  the  autumn,  even  so  early  as 
towards  the  end  of  September,  a  heavy  rainfall  sometimes 
causes  the  air  to  become  so  chilly  as  to  resemble  winter.  In 
the  year  1S67,  after  an  unusually  heavy  stonn,  the  working 
classes  at  Marola  found  themselves  immediately  after  the 
tenii)est  so  seriously  attacked  by  illness,  that  a  great  lesson 
must  have  been  learnt,  by  even  the  most  careless,  as  to  the 
influence  these  dangerous  changes  have  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  how  far  they  reduce  the  value  of  human  life  in  these 
beautiful  countries.  An  old  Arab  proverb  declares  that  "  Allah 
does  not  tlisinherit  any  of  his  creatures."  Many  a  spot  where 
the  sun  shines  but  seldom,  where  wine  is  not  a  product  of  the 
soil,  and  where  all  seems  dull  and  melancholy,  may  have  large 
com|)cnsation  in  the  enjoyment  of  permanent  liberty.  In  such 
countries  there  is  an  honest  pride  felt  that  they  are  taking  an 
activ.  part  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Italians  close  their  bathing  establishments  before  the 
tempestuous  weather  arises ;  consequently,  strangers  coming 
for  the  benefit  of  the  baths  are  not  generally  present  when 
these  sudden  changes  of  weather  occur,  and  convert  for  the 
moment  the  lovely  Gulf  of  Spezia  into  a  scene  so  sombre  and 
terrible.  The  summer  is  dry  and  warm,  and  permits  of  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  moonlit  nights. 

The  gulf  being  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  the 
moon  is  only  visible  when  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  above 
their  summits.  Before  this  happens,  and  the  tips  of  the  waves 
become  spotted  with  silver  light,  'he  crest  of  the  mountain  is 
seen  crowned  with  a  mysterious  aureola,  which  momentarily 
becomes  brighter  and  brighter.  When  the  Queen  of  Night  at 
length  appears,  her  rays  shine  as  a  flame,  lighting  up  the 
summit  of  the  eastern  range.  The  dark-blue  waters  of  the 
gulf  then  suddenly  become  transformed  into  a  sheet  of  glitter- 
ing gold,  whose  undulating  waves  gently  caress  the  shore. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  other  seas  than  the  British  Channel 
or  the  (lerman  Ocean,  cannot  picture  to  themselves  the  serenity 
of  these  nights  in  .\ugust  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  It  "vas 
these  waves  that  rocked  the  inspired  lover  of  Graziella  in  the 
enchanted  gulf  of  Parthenope — 

"  Murmur  round  my  bark, 
( )  gentle  sea  !  " 

From  time  to  time  soft-breathing  zephyr  convey  sgently  to 
the  waves  the  ]iink  and  white  petals  of  the  oleander,  or  thr 
large  leaf  of  the  plane,  a  tree  which  waits  not  for  autumn  before 
shedding  its  finger-shaped  leaves  over  the  passers-by.  The 
oleanders  of  the /w</;c//(J,  whose  green  leaves,  similar  to  those  of 
the  orange,  brave  the  winter,  begin  towards  the  early  days  of 
September  to  lose  their  crown  of  flowers  ;  but  here  they  are  to 
be  found  still,  beautiful  as  those  on  the  .shores  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  radiant  as  in  the  days  when  the  sacred  stream  caressed  the 
alabaster  form  of  the  mother  of  Helen. 

\  month  later,  the  moon  shines  on  a  diff'ercnt  scene.  In 
August,  however,  bathers,  sailors,  and  citizens  crowd  the  beach; 
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from  boats,  hastening  homewards  across  the  gulf,  joyous  voices 
are  heard  singing.  The  sweet  Latin  intonation,  so  precious  to 
the  ear  of  the  great  poet  whose  name  is  still  held  in  soft  re- 
membrance all  along  the  coast,  is  blended  with  the  sonorous 
though  homely  tones  of  the  more  northern  peoiile.  In  front  of 
the  cafes  are  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  Old  and  New  Workl. 
Strangers  and  sons  of  the  soil  seem  etjually  averse  to  retiring 
for  the  night,  for  they  dread  heat,  gnats,  and  listlessness  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pillow.  But  the  manners  anil  customs 
of  the  little  town  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  habits  of  the 
bathing  community,  and  when  the  moon  has  risen  all  is  soon 
calm.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  the  momentiry  hum  of  life 
ceases.  No  carriages  are  heard  returning  from  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  voice  of  the  popolane  and  the  noisy 
songs  of  the  sailors  cease  to  disturb  the  peace  of  night,  and 
only  a  few  strangers  still  haunt  the  cafes.  Nevertheless,  the 
magic  aspect  of  the  scene  remains.  So  transparent  is  the  air, 
that,  as  in  Greece,  objects  an  enormous  distance  off  are  plainly 
discernible.  From  the  quay  the  whole  gulf  is  seen  lighted  up 
by  the  soft  beams,  and  not  a  skiff  is  hidden  from  view.  Boats 
of  every  kind  rock  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which 
they  are  reflected  as  in  a  minor. 

EXTENT  OF    THE    GULF — OEOLOGICAI,    RESF.AKCUES— CAVF.UNS— I.ERICI 
AND   ITS   IIISTDRV. 

A'iuost  every  one  who  has  visited  La Spezia  for  the  bathing 
season  will  feel  inclined  to  make  excursions  on  the  gulf,  which 
a  native  writer  has  called  a  "proiiifiio  della  natura"  and  which 
has  been  not  unfairly  described  by  a  French  writer  as  "one 
of  the  most  beautiful  basins  in  the  known  world."  The  Gulf 
of  La  Spezia  is  between  five  and  six  miles  long,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  from  Telaro  to  the  island 
of  Tinetto.  It  is  formed  as  a  gulf  by  two  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  run  almost  parallel,  and  which  proceed  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east.  Three  islands  proceed  from  the 
western  spur,  continuing  that  chain  into  the  Mediterranean. 
From  Parodo,  one  of  the  culminating  points  of  the  western 
spur,  there  is  a  ramification  eastwards,  which  shuts  in  the  plain 
at  the  north  of  La  Spezia.  Other  smaller  spurs  proceed  from 
this  western  branch,  some  of  which  advance  towards  the  gulf, 
crowned  with  beautiful  olive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  old  castle  of  St.  Georgio,  and  the  bastia,  forming  a  charming 
terrace  overhanging  the  road,  clothed  with  cvnress  and  vine, 
and  numerous  ilex-trees  and  Mexican  aloes.  Tliis  is  called  the 
liocca  del  Cappucini,  because  on  it  are  the  remains;  of  an 
edifice  once  inhabited  by  monks.  It  seems  to  le  very  useful 
to  the  town,  as  the  marsh-fevers,  which  abound  in  the  plains 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  terrace,  are  not  known  in  those 
on  the  other  side.  The  spur  from  the  mountains  between 
Polverala  and  Sorbolo  has  a  south-easterly  bearing,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  of  Vezaano,  which  descends  to 
the  Magra, 

Since  the  year  1861,  when  it  was  decreed  that  a  geological 
map  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  prepared,  M.  Giovanini 
Capellini,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  already  known  for  his  detailed  observations  on  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia,  has  been  engaged  in  other  and  s|)ecial  researches  in 
this  district.  ^  From  these  researches  there  has  already  resulted 
the  publication  of  the  "Carta  Geologka  dei  D'mtonii  del  Golf 0 
di  Spezia,"  &c.  (1863),  and  the  "  Dcscnziotie  Geologka  del  Din- 
toniidtl  Gotfo  della  Spezia,"  &c.  (Bologna,  1864).     Before  tl;e 


establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  souk-  local  geoloL;ists 
had  also  studied  the  rocks  in  this  neighlioiirliooil.  .So  Vm\i, 
ago  as  in  1827,  M.  G.  Guidoni  published  at  Genoa  his  "  Osstf 
■'azio/ii  Giox'!Oilic/ie  e  Afiiiertilogic/ie  sopra  i  J/.v///  die  cinvii- 
doiio  il  Golfo  della  Spizia."  At  a  soMicwIiat  later  dale,  tlie 
Marquis  1'  I'areto,  whose  researches  extendetl  over  the  whole 
Ligurian  coast,  puhlisiied  a  nicnicir  entitled  "  Ciiiiiv  Gcolo^^i.i 
sulla  LiffiriaMariliiiia"  {(\enoa,  1X4^1).  These  obseivers  had 
furnished  to  the  Bibliokca  Italiaiia  (Genoa,  1st  July,  18,52)  a 
treatise,  "Sidle  J/o/i/a^:;iie  del  Golfo  della  Spezia  e  sopia  le  Alpi 
Apiiane."  Years  before  this,  in  tiie  time  of  the  Frciit  h  ilo- 
niinion,  M.  Cordier  had  called  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the 
western  chain  ("  Statistiijiie  Mineralogiqiie  du  D paiimciit  des 
Apeiiiiiiis,"  in  the  " Joiinial  des  Mines"  of  iSii).  The  reader 
will  also  find  in  the  "  Meiiioires  dc  la  Soeii/e  (iiolx'il"e  de 
France"  an  article  entitled,  "Siir  lis  Environs  de  la  Spez.\i,"  \<y 
M.  Fr.  La  Heche. 

'  .Although  these  researches  have  not  yet  produced  all  the 
])ractical  results  hoped  for,  they,  no  doubt,  assisted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  foundry  of  I'etrusola  by  two  Fivnc  liinen,  the 
MM.  'i'hoinas.  livery  traveller  must  have  noticed  the  (loud 
of  white  smoke  which  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  IVtru- 
sola,  and  which  often  spreatls  far  beyond  the  mountain,  re- 
sembling a  light  gauze  scarf,  as  white  as  die  marble  veins  which 
run  through  the  terraced  hills  of  Carrara.  Tliis  cloud  niaiks 
the  position  of  tliey(W(/(VV(?.  On  the  other  hand,  some  mineral 
waters  at  I'itelli,  about  four  miles  from  La  Sjiezia,  have  not 
attracted  the  degree  of  attention  that  would  seem  justified  by 
a  description  given  of  them  by  competent  -persons.  That 
which  particularly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  tourist  is  the 
phenomenon  called  J'olla  di  Cadeniare,  a  spring  of  fresh,  or 
rather  brackish  water,  which  issues  from  a  deiith  of  fifteen 
inetrcs,  opposite  the  Cape  San  Cierolimo,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shoals  which  surround  the  western  coast  at  this 
spot.  Men  of  science,  as  well  as  mere  travellers,  have  inte- 
rested themselves  in  this  phenomenon,  and  thai  not  only 
recently,  but  long  ago.  During  the  last  century,  Vallisiieii 
(1726),  Targiotti  Tozetti  (1777),  Spallanzani  (1784),  and, 
more  recently,  Messrs.  Guidoni,  Ilericart  de  Tluiry,  De  la 
Beche,  Le  Cocq,  Collegno,  and  Capellini  have  all  endeavoured 
tu  ex|)lain  its  meaning.  It  is  a  phenomenon  not  unparalleled 
on  the  western  coast,  and  has  given  rise  to  various  theories. 
It  would  be  well  if  these  were  the  only  geologi .  ^1  problems 
that  remain  to  be  solved. 

When  the  eye  follows  instinctively  the  course  of  the  clouds 
drifting  over  the  mountains  behind  La  Spezia,  the  imagination 
is  apt  to  dwell  on  their  peculiar  outline,  producing  fiintastic 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  speculate  as  to  the  possible 
origin  of  all  these  mountains,  so  gracefiil  in  form,  without  fiilly 
concurring  in  any  explanation  hitherto  given  relating  to  tlieni. 
The  veil  which  concealed  the  mysterious  Isis  from  the  eyes 
of  the  ancients,  which  represented  the  obscurity  that  prevents 
our  comprehending  the  my.steries  of  Nature,  is  iloubtless  less 
opai|ue  than  it  was  ;  but  the  universal  desire  for  knowledge 
is  still  very  far  from  being  satisfied,  and  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  instead  of  leading  us,  as  it  did  Jean  Jacciues 
Rousseau  and  his  imitators,  to  create  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical hypotheses,  induces  us  to  have  recourse  to  studies 
more  in  unison  with  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  more  fertile 
in  positive  results. 

The  extreme  end  of  the  eastern  shore  is  formed  by  the 
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Promontorium  Lunense  of  the  Romans,  now  the  Capo  del 
Corv'o,  which  took  its  ancient  name  from  tlie  town  of  Luni, 
built  near  the  giilf  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^Ligra,  anil  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Luna,  or  Luni,  which  in 
old  times  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  Gulf  of  Spczia,  suggest  *o 
the  thinking  traveller  the  much  earlier  history  of  the  same  spot. 
Whether  the  Ligures,  whose  name  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  Basque  words  Li-gor  ("a  jieople  from  above"),  were  or  were 
not  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Eurojje, — whether,  in  a  word, 
tliey  belonged  to  the  soil,  or  were  merely  an  advanced  guard 
of  the  Iberian  tribes  migrating  from  the  African  continent  into 
Spain — may  not  be  clear ;  but,  according  to  the  archa:olo- 
gists  of  the  country,  this  lovely  gulf,  where  the  pious  hero  of 
the  /Eneid,  the  mythical  son  of  the  Trojan  and  African 
Aphrodite,  stayed  his  steps  for  a  moment,  was  prob.ibly  one 
of  the  first  inhabited  parts  of  our  continent.  Cuvier  has  re- 
marked that  "under  the  shelter  of  the  small  irregular  mountain 
chains,  shooting  out  mmierous  spurs  formed  of  the  limestone 
rock  which  characterises  Italy  "  "  1  Greece,  and  in  the  charm- 
ing valleys  intersecting  these  mountains,  philosophy  and  the 
arts  took  their  rise,  and  that  it  was  in  these  nooks  that  tlie 
human  race  has  given  birth  to  those  men  of  genius  which 
form  its  brightest  and  most  valued  ornament." 

The  Gulf  of  Ija  Spczia  boasts  of  several  of  those  caverns 
which,  according  to  the  traditions  carefully  haniled  down  by 
the  Greek  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  race,  were  the  abodes  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  our  continent.  The  Nympharum  Domus 
and  the  Pocca  Lupaca  at  La  Spezia;  the  cavern  of  I'ortovenere; 
the  enormous  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Corvo,  said  to 
have  been  the  refuge  of  a  marine  monster,  vanquished  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Venerius ; — all  these,  together  with  the  caverns 
recently  explored  in  France  by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christie, 
M.  de  Vibraye  and  M.  Garrigou,  nnist  have  been  the  habitations 
of  the  people  of  the  so-called  "  stone  age,"  an  age  which  still 
■jxis'^i  amongst  some  uncivilised  peo|)le  in  Oceania  and  Southern 
America.  The  exploration  of  caverns  in  France  having 
.T'.ready  produced  admirable  results— described  in  the  "Zcfiw.? 
sur  rilomiiu;"  by  Dr.  Karl  Vogt,  and  the  works  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  England — it  has  become  desirable  that  Italian 
geologists  should  submit  to  a  minute  examination  those  of 
their  beautiful  peninsula.  Naturally  enough,  in  countries  like 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  which  were  still  uncivilised 
in  the  time  of  Cajsar,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  traces  of  tlut 
"golden  age"  which  science,  far  more  inclined  to  deal  with 
realities  than  with  poetic  traditions,  calls  the  "  Stone  Period." 
But,  although  Latin  civilisation  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  dark  ages, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  some  valuable  relics  of  this  Stone 
Age  should  not  have  escaped  in  Italy.  This  is,  however,  no 
longer  a  inere  probability,  since  Professor  Caiiellini  has  already 
discovered  some  specimens  in  the  mountains  of  La  Spezia,  and 
has  also  suggested  that  the  examinations  of  the  different 
caverns  and  grottos,  to  which  S|)adoni  had  already  ailed  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  the  last  century,  would  have  favourable 
results  for  pala;ontology ;  but  these  hopes  have  not  yet  been 
realised.  M.  Ca|)ellini  has,  however,  examined  the  cavern  of 
Cassana,  already  exploretl  by  Messrs.  Savi,  Pareto,  and  Guitioni, 
and  there  found  a  great  (jnantity  of  bones,  which  he  ascribes 
to  tlie  Urstis  s/e/icits,  or  great  cavern  bear,  an  animal  which, 
according  to  recent  discoveries,  must  have  been  the  contem- 
porary of  primeval  man.    M.  Capellini  has  given  the  result  of 


his  reseaches  on  this  subject  in  an  article  in  the  "  Zi'si/ra 
Meilka"  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  "  Dcsa-izioiic  GtvAxiia 
del  Goifo." 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  those  of  the  Adriatic, 
contain  abundant  illustrations  of  the  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
The  Gulf  of  La  Spezia  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  slope  on  which  was  built  the  Poggio,  the  cradle 
of  La  Spezia,  once  overlooked  a  wide  plain,  which  was  gradually 
becoming  increased  by  alluvial  deposits.  In  projjortion  as  the 
soil  extended,  this  Poggio  gradually  became  a  depot  of  salt 
sent  from  Genoa,  and  was  called  th-:^  Sjxiiia,  which  in  time 
was  changed  into  Ispezia,  or  Spezia.  Aftenvards  it  was  a 
bcrgata,  then  a  aita  (i6th  century),  and  finally  (17th  century), 
its  Genoese  capitaiio  was  succeeded  by  a  scnurnatore,  and  the 
hamlet  was  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  physical  change 
still  continues.  There  are  yet  living  persons  who  remember  to 
have  seen  reeds  and  marsh-plants  growing  on  the  sjjot  where 
the  fine  hotel  of  the  Croce  di  Malta  now  stands.  Less  fortunate 
than  the  humble  village,  this  noble  Etruscan  city,  overlooked 
on  the  west  by  Monte  Corvo — whose  colour  is  not  indicated 
by  its  name — and  on  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  has  de- 
clined instead  of  advanced,  owing  to  causes  concerning  which 
historians  are  not  agreed. 

The  history  of  Lerici,  a  port  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  and  in  the  most  important  position  of  the  gulf  after 
La  Spezia,  may  be  traced  back,  like  that  of  Luni,  to  the 
time  when  paganism  flourished  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  At 
that  time  there  are  said  to  have  existed  a  certain  Butis  and 
Lycaste — the  latter  a  courtesan,  called  Venus,  from  her  ex- 
treme beauty — who  had  a  son,  Eryx,  vho  was  sometimes 
called  the  son  of  Venus.  Butis,  the  father,  was  killed  by 
Hercules ;  but  the  wrath  of  the  real  Venus  being  aroused  by 
this  injury  to  her  namesake,  the  demi-god,  to  appease  this 
wrath,  founded  a  city  on  the  coast,  which  he  called  Eryx — 
hence  Lerici,  In  many  a  IJguarian  city  some  such  legend 
is  accepted,  and  perhaps  in  this  way  may  be  traced  a  remem- 
brance of  the  civilising  influence  of  those  Phtunician  mariners 
who  from  earliest  times  have  frequented  the  coasts  of  Liguria. 
The  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  symbol  of  this  Asiatic  influence, 
must  not  be  confused  either  with  the  Etruscan  or  Greek 
hero  of  the  same  name,  although  the  same  idea  may  be  traced 
in  every  myth  which  relates  to  this  conqueror  of  darkness, 
monsters,  bandits,  barbarians,  and  wild  lieasts.  The  Etruscans 
called  themselves  Heraclides,  and  looking  on  Hercides  as  a 
national  hero,  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
attributed  to  him  the  origin  of  a  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  which  they  overlooked.  Situated  on  the  limits  of  two  races, 
Lerici  might  in  early  times,  as  afterwards  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  peace  was  proclaimed  there  between  the  repub- 
lics of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  have  been  regarded  as  a  centre  of 
reconciliation.  Be  it  as  it  m.-.y,  the  worship  of  Hercules  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans  in  Italy.  At  Rome,  where  it 
ajipeared  for  the  first  time  four  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  it  rapidly  obtained  great  consideration,  and  became 
so  popular  that  the  altars  to  this  semi-god  were  to  be  found 
occupying  a  corner  in  every  street.  The  colossal  figures  of 
St,  Christopher,  so  counnonly  seen  in  Italy,  are  not  without 
some  reference  to  the  hero  whose  character  suited  an  ener- 
getic, warlike  people,  convinced  that  in  spreading  Roman 
dominion,  they,  like  the  genius  of  light  and  truth,  and  like  the 
conqueror  of  monsters,  were  nuking  war  against  barbarism. 
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and  exlording  the  limits  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Roman 
emperors  who  never  failed  to  cultivate  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  their  people,  took  care  to  identify  themselves  with 
a  hero  v.'ho  personated  so  well  the  mission  of  the  Romans. 
When  Cxsar's  family  died  out,  Venus  and  her  divine  sons 
could  no  longer  be  spoken  of;  and  when  the  Emperor  Galba. 
wishing  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  ])eople  into  another 
channel,  placed  the  image  of  Hercules  cf  Gades  on  his  coins, 
Trajan  and  Adrian  followed  his  example.  The  infamous  Corn- 
modus  went  so  fLir  as  to  adopt  his  name,  and  even  his  costume. 
Septimus  Se\erus  and  Caracalla  placed  him  amongst  their 
household  gods.  Even  before  this  genealogists  liad  named 
Hercules  as  the  forefiither  of  the  Flavians,  and  when  the 
princiiiality  had  become  invested  with  a  completely  Asiatic 
character,  Diocletian  and  ALtximian  were  represented  as 
Jupiter  and  his  son  Hercules,  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  Nero,  who  from  the  very  first  had 
suspected  the  growth  of  Ca;sarisni,  called  himself  "  Jupiter, 
the  Liberator,"  and  Hercules,  the  "Saviour  of  the  World." 
The  Latin  race,  who  had  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history  worshipped  in  Hercules  strength  united  to  justice 
and  reason,  at  length  erected  altars  to  capn  ous  and  bnite 
force,  and  plunged  into  excesses  which  ended  in  hasten- 
ing  the  ruin   of  the  glorious  Graico-Roman  civilisation,  and 


introducing  the  Gothic    element   as  the   most   power.'ul   in 
European  progress. 

The  village  of  San  Ferenzio  belongs  to  Lerici.  On  the 
heights  overlooking  the  village  two  Englishmen,  one  of  them 
the  poet  Shelley,  inhabited  in  1822  a  country-seat  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  Olandini.  The  author  of  the  "  Con- 
versations of  Lord  Byron "  describes  how  Shelley  embarked 
on  these  seas  in  an  insecure  vessel,  and  fell  a  victim  to  one 
of  those  tempests  described  by  himself  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  generally  considered  that  he  was  drowned 
between  Lerici  and  Leghorn,  and  his  body  drifted  a  long  dis- 
tance, but  a  Spezian  writer,  Mr.  Zolesi,  assures  us  that  he 
was  drow'ned  within  the  gulf.  His  body  was  found  fifteen 
days  afterwards,  and  was  burnt  by  Byron  on  the  coast  of 
Pisa.  Byron  and  his  friends  were  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  a  bird,  which,  like  the  bird  of  good  omen  de- 
scribed in  the  Gre.?k  poem,  circled  continually  round  the  dead 
body  of  the  poet  when  placed  on  the  funereal  pyre,  and  was 
not  disturbed  either  by  the  brightness  of  the  Hames  or  by  the 
number  of  people  around.  Among  the  ancient  Pelasgi  there 
was  a  constant  and  irresistible  tendency  to  detect  in  the  mani- 
festations of  animal  life  both  moral  and  intellectual  force.  The 
Pela-sgic  race  in  the  East  remains  faithful  to  the  superstitions 
which  gave  birth  to  so  many  myths. 
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A  CONTRAST  can  hardly  be  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
is  observed  by  every  traveller  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
American  continent,  between  the  fertility  and  the  profusion  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
almost  desert  character  of  the  great  plains  which  extend  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  eastward  to  the  sea-coast.  If  introduced 
and  artificially  planted  trees  are  omitted  from  the  flora,  it  may 
be  stated,  with  great  truth,  that  from  the  38th  degree  of  south 
latitude  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  forests  do  not  exist  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  that  even  large  solitary 
trees  are  very  rare.  On  the  contrary,  every  island  on  the 
rugged  western  coast,  from-  latitude  38°  to  the  extreme  point 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  'J"he 
arid  ])lains  of  Patagonia  support  a  most  scanty  vegetation,  and 
stunted  bushes,  cacti,  and  strong  grass  form  its  most  prominent 
plants.  For  800  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  northwards, 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  is  thus  almost  deprived  of 
usefid  vegetation.  North  of  the  Colorado,  however,  the 
sterility  gradually  diminishes  ;  a  larger  flora  commences  to 
adorn  the  plains,  the  grass  is  more  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
peculiar  plants  of  the  south  die  out. 

Vet  far  away  to  the  north,  and  wthin  the  tropics,  there  is 
an  equally  interesting  contrast  in  the  different  condition  of  the 
physical  geography  of  this  division  of  the  American  continent, 
The  western  coast,  so  fertile  in  the  far  south,  is  almost  a  desert 
from  latitude  4°  south  to  latitude  32"  south;  but  the  corre- 
sponding eastern  side  of  the  continent,  unlike  the  Patagonian 
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area,  is  celebrated  for  the  depth  and  luxuria.-ne  of  its  virgin 
forests.  The  conditions  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
the  continent  are  thus  reversed  in  the  north  and  south,  and 
probably,  as  Charles  Darwin  suggests,  mainly  on  account  o. 
the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  winds  blowing  over  the  south- 
eastern and  the  north-western  areas.  The  prevailing  westerly 
gales  blowing  over  the  Pacific  deposit  their  moi-sture  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
continent,  and  pass  onward  as  dry  winds;  and  after  leaving 
the  Andes  contribute  to  the  aridity  of  the  plains  to  the  east. 
To  the  north,  where  the  meteorological  conditions  are  reversed, 
the  constant  south-eastern  trade-wind  brings  moisture  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  influences  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  Brazil  and 
the  countries  to  the  north.  But  the  opposite  coast  is  without 
the  range  of  moist  winds,  just  as  is  the  case  with  Patagonia. 

Central  Chili  and  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  form  an  inter- 
mediate zone,  and  the  great  forests  are  wanting,  as  are  also  the 
desert  plains,  for  the  moist  winds  are  not  influenced  by  the 
mountains.  Charles  Darwin  noticed  this  extraordinary  variety 
in  the  vegetation  and  climate  of  South  America,  in  his  cele- 
brated voyage  round  the  worlil  in  the  Beadle,  and  whilst 
accounting  for  the  alternate  desert  character  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  continent  by  the  absence  or  prevalence  of 
rain-bearing  gales,  did  not  forget  to  estimate  the  value  of 
other  causes,  the  consideration  of  which  involves  speculations 
concerning  the  former  geography  and  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  South  American  continent. 
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If  the  land  on  the  north-cast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  be 
considered  as  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes 
will  form  the  western,  and  the  sea-coast  nnining  northwards, 
with  an  easterly  trend,  the  eastern  side  of  the  figure,  whilst  its 
base  will  extend  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  the  mountains  north  of  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  sp.ice  included  within  these 
lines  is  peculiarised  by  a  geo'ogical  formation,  which  evidently 
has  much  influence  upon  the  soil  above,  and  which  perpetuates 
its  aridity.  Its  careful  examination  determines  the  vast  amount 
of  decay  which  pre-existing  land  must  have  suffered  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  species  of  moUusca  now  existing  on  the  present 
sea-coast,  the  former  magnitude  and  extension  of  the  southern 
Andes,  and  the  amount  of  upheaval  which  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent has  undergone  in  comparatively  late  geological  times. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  found  in  the  area,  and  which  formerly 
lived  on  the  western  edge,  enables  us  to  come  to  some  very 
interesting  conclusions  respecting  its  former  physical  geography, 
especially  when  the  great  fossil  fauna  of  Brazil  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  argument. 

Darwin  describes  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  is  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Bahia  Blanca,  as 
being  miserable  in  the  extreme  (although  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Victoria,  in  Australia).  He  writes  : — "  On  the  south 
side  (of  the  river)  a  long  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs  commences, 
which  exposes  a  section  of  the  geological  nature  of  the  country. 
The  strata  are  of  sandstone,  and  one  layer  was  remarkable 
from  being  composed  of  a  firmly-cemented  conglomerate  of 
pumice  pebbles,  which  must  have  travelled  more  than  400 
miles  from  the  Andes."  The  pumice  is  a  volcanic  product, 
and  is  worn  down  like  other  stones  by  the  action  of  moving 
water,  in  which  stones  are  in  motion  so  as  to  become  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  the  nearest  volcanoes"  are  in  the  Andes  far 
away  to  the  west.  Probably  the  sandstone  was  tlerived  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks  producing  the  masses  which 
were  rolled  into  pebbles,  and  both  it  and  the  rounded  pumice- 
stones  were  formed  and  deposited  below  the  surface  of  water. 
Mr.  Danvin  continues  : — "  The  surface  is  everywhere  covered  up 
by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  which  extends  far  and  wide  over  the 
open  plain.  Water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  where  found  is 
almost  invariably  brackish.  The  vegetation  is  scanty;  and 
although  there  are  bushes  of  many  kinds,  all  are  covered  with 
formidable  thorns,  which  seem  to  warn  the  stranger  not  to  enter 
on  these  inhospitable  regions." 

Between  the  great  valley  with  these  cliffs,  and  which  was  cut 
through  the  open  plains  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  that  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  salt  lakes,  areas  covered  with  gypsum  and  sulphate 
of  sod.i,  sandy  plains,  and  desert  land  succeed  each  other,  and 
the  geological  formation  is  much  the  same,  and  the  dry  gravelly 
subsoil  supports  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  everlasting  thorny  bush. 
Wells  are  scarce,  and  a  tree  is  a  rarity:  and  one  in  particular — 
in  fact,  the  only  one  Mr.  Darwin  saw — is  reverenced  by  the 
Indians,  just  as  their  Asiatic  forefathers  admitted,  and  still 
include,  more  favoured  leafy  trunks  in  their  symbolical  ritual. 
"  It  is  situated  on  a  high  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  is  a  land- 
mark visible  at  a  great  distance.  As  soon  as  a  tribe  of  Indians 
come  in  sight  of  it,  they  offer  their  adorations  by  loud  shouts. 
The  tree  itself  is  low,  much  branched  and  thorny  ;  just  above 
the  root  it  has  a  diameter  of  three  feet.  It  stands  by  itself 
without  any  neighbour.  Being  winter,  the  tree  had  no  leaves, 
but  in  their  place  numberless  threads,  by  which  the  offerings, 


such  as  cigars,  bread,  meat,  ])icce.s  of  iloth,  itc,  had  been 
suspcntled.  Poor  Indi.ins,  not  having  anything  better,  only 
pull  a  thread  out  of  their  ponchos  and  fasten  it  to  the  tree  ; 
richer  Indians  are  accustomed  to  pour  spirits  and  mate  into  a 
certain  hole,  and  likewise  to  smoke  upwards,  thinking  thus  to 
afford  all  possible  gratification  to  the  god  Walleeclui.  To  . 
complete  the  scene,  the  tree  was  surrounded  by  the  bleached 
bones  of  horses  which  had  been  slaughtered  as  sacrifices.  All 
Indians,  of  every  age,  make  their  offerings ;  they  then  think 
that  their  horses  will  not  tire,  and  that  they  themselves  shall  be 
prosperous."  The  Guachos,  the  Bohemians  of  this  religious 
world,  wait  until  the  Indians  move  off  for  the  s.ake  of  stealing 
the  offerings.  Near  the  Colorado  the  plains  become  fertile, 
but  to  the  north  the  land  becomes  sterile  and  dry;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  grass  is  more  abundant,  and  the  thorny 
bushes  less  so.  Then  commences  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  flora,  for  soon  the  plains  are  left  without  a  bush,  and  are 
covered  with  interminable  grass,  and  the  pampas  begin. 
The  geological  sub-rock — the  great  gravel — thins  out  and 
disappears,  being  replaced  by  a  clay  with  much  lime  in  it, 
which  is  the  pampas  clay,  and  which  rests  ui)on  granite.  The 
gravel,  or  rather  shingle,  covers  the  area  included  in  the 
triangle  already  noticed,  and  thus  a  space  800  miles  long, 
and  with  the  greatest  breadth  of  nearly  500  miles  tapering 
down  to  150  miles,  is  positively  the  remains  of  a  sea-bottom, 
which  was  situated  at  no  very  great  depth,  and  along  which 
pebbles  were  forced  by  a  strong  current. 

This  enormous  shingle-bank  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
base  of  the  Andes ;  and  halfway  up  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  a 
little  south  of  St.  Julian,  it  is  seen  to  be  more  than  200  feet  in 
thickness.  This  is  probably  the  extreme  thickness,  and  the 
bank  becomes  thin  as  it  passes  northwards  near  the  Colorado. 
All  the  pebbles  are  water-worn,  and  belong  to  igneous  rocks  ; 
and  Mr.  D.arwin  states  that  the  porphyry  of  which  they  are 
composed  evidently  came  from  the  Andes.  He  noticed  por- 
phyry in  steep  pinnacles  and  bold  cliffs  up  the  Santa  Cruz 
river,  so  that  some  came  from  that  direction ;  but  none  of  the 
granite  which  lies  under  the  pampas  to  the  far  north  con- 
tributes to  this  gigantic  mass  of  rolled  stone.  The  current 
must  have  been  from  south  to  north,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
area  must  have  been  under  water.  The  illustrious  naturalist 
whose  name  I  have  so  often  quoted,  and  from  whose  works 
these  descriptions  are  more  or  less  taken,  states  that  we  may 
consider  the  wreck  of  the  Andes  to  have  been  formed  into  a 
layer  700  nautical  miles  long,  200  broad,  and  50  feet  thick. 
"  If,"  he  continues,  "  this  great  bed  of  pebbles,  without  in- 
cluding the  mud  necessaril)-  derived  from  their  attrition,  were 
piled  into  a  mound,  it  would  form  a  great  mountain  chain. 
When  we  consider  that  all  these  pebbles,  countless  as  the 
grains  of  sand  in  the  desert,  have  been  derived  from  the  slow 
falling  of  masses  of  rock  on  the  old  coast-lines  and  banks  of 
rivers,  and  that  these  fragments  have  been  dashed  into  smaller 
pieces,  and  t  lat  each  of  them  has  since  been  slowly  rolled, 
rounded,  and  far-transported,  the  mind  is  stupefied  in  thinking 
over  the  long,  absolutely  necessary,  lapse  of  years." 

Underneath  the  great  pebble-bed  or  gravel  there  is  a  layer 
of  thick,  soft,  white  stone,  more  or  less  made  up  of  volcanic 
pumice,  and  it  includes  .about  one-tenth  part  of  its  bulk  of  the 
tiny  skeletons  of  microscopic  infusoria.  This  bed  extends  500 
miles,  or  more,  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  is  800  feet 
thick  at  St.  Julian.     It  was  deposited  on  a  sinking  sea-bottom, 
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near  volcanic  vents,  and  at  a  rnnsidcrnlile  depth.  Now  the 
imporlanci.'  of  these  upper  ami  lower  lieds  to  the  geographer 
is  this— they  prove  that  the  area  of  land  in  Patagonia  was 
formerly  limited  to  the  bases  of  the  Andes,  and  that  theao 
mountains  were  larger,  (|iiite  as  volcanic,  and  perhaps  as  high, 
as  they  now  are.  Any  members  of  the  species  or  genera  of  the 
present  fauna  and  flora  which  lived  in  the  south-eastern  district 
of  South  America  must  have 
been  restricted  to  a  comji.ara- 

tively  limited  area  near  the  %  ; 

hill-side ;  and  considering 
how  admirably  tl  •  plants  and 
animals  of  latagonia  are 
suited  for  its  inhosiiit.able 
climate  and  dreary  landscaiie, 
there  would  be  great  proba- 
bility of  a  corresponding 
state  of  physical  geography 
having  prevailed  in  bygone 
times,  if  the  remains  of  no 
other  m.immalia  than  those 
so  characteristic  had  been 
discovered.  The  typical  form 
of  the  Patagonian  mamma- 
lian faima  is  the  guanaro,  or 
wild  llama,  a  graceful  crea- 
ture, witli  slender  legs  and  a 
long  neck,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  camel  of  the 
Old  Worid,  and  which  lives 
in  herds,  and  is  essentially 
fearful  and  timid.  The  gua- 
nacos  are  admir.ibly  adajited 
for  the  arid  and  severe  cli- 
mate, and  they  roam  over 
the  gravelly  plains,  swim  the 
rivers,  and  remain  without 
fresh  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  agouti,  which  lives 
also  in  the  fertile  countries  to 
the  north,  is  found  in  con- 
siilerable  numbers  in  Southern 
Patagonia,  and  bears  the 
struggle  for  existence  easily  ; 
but  the  viscacha,  which  forms 
so  p-ominent  a  member  of 
the  t'auna  of  the  area  of  the 
pampas  out  of  the  range  of 
the  great  gravel  of  the  south, 
<:annot  exist  u|)on  this  arid 
soil.     The    present   physical 

an  1  biological  conditions  of  the  area  under  consideration  are 
evidently  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  large  and  slow- 
moving  (luadrupeds.  Now  two  very  remarkable  discoveries  offer 
some  very  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  old 
strip  of  land  which  was  washed  by  the  stone-rolling  sea  with  a 
southern  current,  and  whii  h  must  have  been  traversed  by  river 
valley.s,  to  carry  off  the  eastern  drainage  of  the  cordillera  in  that 
part  of  South  America.  Mr.  Darwin  found  in  some  red  mud 
on  top  of  the  gravel  of  a  plain  near  the  sea-coast,  at  Port 
St.  Julian,  half  the  skeleton  of  a  great  extinct  animal  wliich  he 


railed  Macratichmia  Pofachonka  (fnacrauchmia,  long-neck). 
It  nuist  have  been  as  large  as  a  camel,  and  it  bears  a  great 
relation  to  that  animal  so  far  as  the  anatomy  of  its  neck  is 
concerned,  and  is  therefore  related  in  that  particular  to  the 
gtianaco.  liut  other  points  in  its  osteology  link  the  creature 
with  the  pachydermata,  not  with  the  elephants  and  hippo- 
potami, but  with  the  rhinocerides,  tapirs,  and  the  extinct  palreo- 

thorium.     It  was  therefore  a 
large   animal,  bulky  in  the 
1  body,  and  with  a  long  camel- 

like  neck,  and  its  discoverer 
considered  that  it  might  have 
lived  so  lately  as  to  have 
subsisted  on  the  grass  of  the 
wretched  gravel  plains  upon 
which  its  bones  were  found. 
The  nature  of  the  deposit, 
however,  in  which  the  half- 
skeleton  was  found  indicated 
aqueous  action  over  the 
gravel,  and  that  the  fossil 
remains  had  either  been 
carried  down  by  currents, 
or  that  the  skeleton,  before 
perfect  decomposition  had 
occurred,  was  wafted  by  a 
stream  or  inundation  to  its 
resting-place.  Wlien  we  bear 
in  mind  that  other  remains 
of  the  same  species  of 
extinct  animal  have  now 
been  found  further  north, 
and  in  the  districts  where 
the  Patagonian  misery  is  not 
a  feature,  it  is  cpiite  pos- 
sible that  the  Macr.iuchenia 
lived  under  very  different  ex- 
ternal circumstances  on  the 
restricted  area  already  men- 
tioned, and  died  out  in  con-- 
setpience  of  the  general 
alteration  in  the  configuration 
and  climate  of  the  Pat.agonian 
districts,  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  the  pebbly  strata 
into  dry  land.  The  second 
discovery  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Sullivan,  R.N.,  some 
three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Port  St.  Julian,  and  up 
the  river  Gallegos,  in  lat. 
S.  51"  4'.  There  in  regular  strata,  and  therefore  beneath  the 
'  gravel,  he  found  the  remains  of  animals.  Mr.  Darwin  stales 
I  that  "  some  of  the  bones  arc  large ;  others  are  small,  and 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  an  armadillo."  ("Journey  Round 
the  World,"  viii.,  172,  1845.) 

The  former  existence  of  animals  of  the  armadillo  type, 
on  this  area,  which  are  now  so  characteristic  of  the  fertile 
countries  to  the  north,  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  vegeta- 
tion of  these  sterile  plains  could  not  sup])ort  them.  Found 
in  strata,  the  remains  must  have  been  washed  down  by  floods 
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from  liigher  and  distant  land,  which  was  adapted  for  the  pecu-    increased  elevation  of  the  mountains  may  liave  dcierminecl 

liar  existence  of  the  armoured  edentata.  the  drought  of  the  future  land  to  the  east.     I  feci  disposed  to 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  close  to  the  Andes  which  sup-    infer  that  these  extinct  forms  lived  before  and  iluring  the 
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ported  the  extinct  armadillo-like  animal  and  the  great  macrau- 
chenia  may  then  have  been  fertile  and  covered  with  grassy 
plains  and  forests.     It  existed  as  a  wearing  coast-line,  and  its 


formation  of  the  great  pebble  bed,  and  were  gradually  extir- 
pated by  the  changes  in  the  geography  and  natural  history 
wliich  accompanied  the  permanen'.  ui)heaval  of  the  area. 
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detritus  formed  the  vast  pebble  bed  which  at  last  was  elevated 
step  by  step  out  of  the  sea,  to  become  the  arid,  salt,  and  barren 
land,  with  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  faunas  and  floras  in  the 
world.  Doubtless  the  cordillera  participated  in  the  general 
upheaval,  which  included  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  the 

VUL.    III. 


It  has  been  noticed  that  the  great  bed  of  pebbles  thins  out 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  that  a  new  geological 
formation  then  underlies  the  pampas,  which  are  clothed  with  a 
different  kind  of  vegetation  from  the  plains  to  the  south.  This 
new  pampean  formation,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  reddish 
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cl.iy,  ill  which,  and  oitcii  iiiiilcr  wliich,  there  is  a  marl,  with 
very  sohil  limestone  concretions,  which  are  excessively  tlinicuit 
to  perforate.  It  is  seen  achiiirably  in  tin;  cliffs  of  the  great 
river  of  La  Plata,  which  are  formed,  .iccoriling  to  Mr.  Uarwin, 
of  the  following  strata  : — At  the  bottom  of  the  clilfs  there  are 
beds  containing  sharks'  teeth,  and  sea-shells  of  extinct  species; 
tlien  uijon  these  are  others  of  indurated  marl ;  and  the  top  is 
formed  by  the  red  clay  antl  the  concretions.  The  red  clay 
contains  the  silicioiis  skeletons  of  marine  and  fresh-water 
infusoria,  and  D'Orbigny  found  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet 
great  beds  of  an  estuary  shell,  now  living  a  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  river  and  nearer  the  sea.  lielow  IJuenos  Ayres  there 
are  raised  beds  of  shells  of  existing  species  (Darwin).  Far  to 
the  south,  and  where  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  pampas 
fairly  commences,  there  is  evidence  that  the  red  rock  or  day, 
and  the  calcareous  layers,  were  deposited  contemporaneously 
with  the  great  pebble  bed  to  the  south.  And  close  to  the 
beach  at  Punta  Alta,  the  sea  has  washed  the  red  clay  about 
and  mixed  it  up  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  a  number  of  se.t- 
shells,  so  as  to  form  a  cliff  after  a  process  of  elevation.  The 
rjd  clay  contains  here  more  fresh-water  than  salt-water  infuso- 
rial remains,  and  me  shells  being  nearly  all  recent,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  whole  deposit  took  place  in  an  estuary.  The 
northern  cliffs,  however,  wou'd  appear  to  have  gradually  formed 
in  a  vast  bay  as  deposits,  which,  as  they  became  upheaved, 
formed  the  floor  part  of  an  estuary,  and  then  of  marshes,  and 
finally  of  the  grass-growing,  rolling  pampas.  The  pampean  forma- 
tion extends  for  hundreds  of  sqUiire  miles  in  all  directions,  and 
every  portion  of  it  was  formed  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  so 
that  at  a  certain  time,  more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  the 
existence  of  the  stone-rolling  sea  of  Patagonia,  the  area  of 
the  pamjjas  was  occujjied  by  shallow,  muddy  marine  tracts,  and 
by  deposits,  which  were  the  result  of  tiie  wear  and  tear  of  the 
granitic  hills  of  the  north-east  and  of  the  many  kinds  of  vol- 
canic and  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  remote  Andes. 

As  the  land  rose  near  the  Andes,  the  sea-shore  and  shallow 
water  tracts  became  permanently  dry,  and  were  subject  to  the 
drainage  of  the  inevitable  streams  and  rivers ;  and  after  a  while 
the  i)resent  rivers  cut  their  way  down  through  the  sea-bottom, 
as  it  became  elevated  into  dry  land.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  a  fauna  was  flourishing,  languishing,  and  almost  expiring, 
on  the  remote  western  plains  and  hill-sides,  and  was  continuous 
with  that  characterising  the  narrow  tracts  in  the  Patagonian 
area.  And  an  examination  of  this  wonderful  fauna,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  we  owe  mainly  to  Danvin,  leads  also  to  the 
belief  that  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  that 
part  of  the  South  American  continent  were  vastly  different  to 
what  they  are  now.  IJefore  commencing  this  examination,  in 
crder  to  pursue  the  argument  that  in  the  last  geological  times 
there  was  a  general  sameness  of  vegetation  over  a  very  restricteil 
continent,  which  was  characterised  by  a  peculiar  fauna,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  gigantic  antitype  of  the  existing  assembl.ige 
of  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  general  nature  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Brazils  and  other  countries  north 
of  the  pampas.  Vast  tracts  of  virgin  forest  cover  alluvial  soils, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  roast-line  and  large 
portions  of  the  embouchure  and  flood-plains  of  the  larger 
rivers  have  been  added  to  the  continent  cpiite  as  lately  as  the 
jiebbles  of  P.itag  )nia  and  the  marls  of  the  p.ampas.  In  the 
lirazils,  Lund  discovered  the  cave  fauna,  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  strata  of  the  Rio  Gallegos,  and  of  the  red 


clay  of  the  pampas,  so  that  the  former  cxi.lence  of  the  .same 
mammalia  over  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  not  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

The  forest  land  to  the  north  of  the  region  of  the  plains  is 
tenanted  by  sloths  and  platyrhine  monkeys,  opossums,  ])ecca- 
ries,  tapirs,  pumas,  and  armadillos  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
a  fauna  which  possessed  closely-allieil  and  the  .same  species, 
besides  gigantic  extinct  forms,  such  as  tlie  macrauchcnia,  was 
more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  of  the  .South  America  of  the 
time  just  before  the  ai)pearance  of  man  on  its  area.  It  is 
most  suggestive,  and  indeed  inexplicable,  except  U|ion  the 
theory  of  descent  with  r"^'li(ication,  that  when  the  anatomy  of 
the  gigantic  forms  whi  '  rmerly  trod  the  hill-sides,  glades, 
and  forests  now  so  il  .  ely  i)eopk'd,  and  so  geographically 
different,  is  c.irefully  <.i  imined  by  the  skill  of  Owen,  the 
great  de.ad  should  present  a  most  remarkable  relationship 
with  the  puny  living  beings  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
small  beasts  of  Brazil  and  the  pampas  belong  to  the  same 
species  which  left  their  remains  in  company  with  their  gigantic 
congeners ;  and  the  small  rodents  of  to-day  are  represented  in 
the  caves  and  cliffs  by  the  gigantic  form  of  the  toxodon.  The 
annadillos  claim  relationship  with  a  huge  bucklered  edentate 
creature,  with  an  elaborate  tail  and  casque,  whose  hind  teeth 
have  given  it  the  name  of  glyptodon.  The  lazy,  leaf-browsing, 
tree-dwelling  sloths  may  be  comjiared  in  the  shortness  of  their 
head,  the  projection  downwards  of  the  cheek-bone,  and  in  the 
conformation  of  their  b.ickbones  and  anterior  extremities,  with 
the  colossal  terrestrial  sloths,  and  ancient  leaf-caters,  the  mega- 
therium and  mylodon.  The  fossil  fauna  is  as  characteristic  of 
South  America  as  the  recent,  and  Darwin,  in  noticing  the  dis- 
coveries of  MM.  Lund  and  Clausen  in  the  caves  of  Brazil, 
says,  "  In  diis  collection  there  are  extinct  species  of  all  the 
thirty-two  genera,  excepting  four,  of  the  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
now  inhabiting  the  provinces  in  which  the  caves  occur,  and  the 
extinct  species  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  now  living  ; 
there  are  fossil  ant-eaters,  annadillos,  tapirs,  peccaries,  guanacos, 
opossums,  and  numerous  South  American  gnawers  and  mon- 
keys, and  other  animals.  This  wonderful  relationship  in  the 
same  continent  between  the  dead  and  living  will,  I  do  not 
doubt,  hereafter  throw  more  light  on  the  appearance  of  organic 
beings  on  our  earth,  and  their  disappearance  from  it,  than  any 
other  class  of  facts.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  changed 
state  of  the  American  continent  without  the  deepest  astonish- 
ment. Formerly  it  must  have  swarmed  with  monsters  ;  now 
we  find  mere  pigmies,  compared  with  the  antecedent  allied 
races."  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  there  arc  many  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  species  which  are  still  members  of  the  South 
American  fauna,  found  amongst  those  of  the  great  extinct  forms, 
so  that  the  ancestry  of  the  whole  assemblage  must  be  looked 
for  in  antecedent  times,  and  in  strata  unfortunately  not  yet 
known.  Moreover,  there  arc  some  very  pigmy  rodents  which 
are  extinct,  and  yvhich  have  left  their  remains  in  association  with 
the  megatheria  and  their  gigantic  ally,  the  toxodon  ;  so  th.it  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  old  fiiuna  was  more  intensely  charac- 
teristic than  the  present,  and  that  the  ctuscs  of  the  extinction 
of  the  large  and  small  animals  must  have  been  identical  in 
kind.  The  present  fauna  has  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of 
these  causes  ;  and  as  it  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  regions 
of  the  forest,  less  so  on  the  great  plains,  and  in  a  very  dimi- 
nished state  on  the  dreary  wastes  of  Patagonia,  it  is  a  fair  infe- 
rence that  the  antecedent  geograpiiical  and  biological  conditions 
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of  the  continent  presented  greater  resemblances  to  the  Brazils 
near  the  mountains  than  to  any  other  part. 

It  is  evident  that  there  were  great  plains,  however,  in  those 
days,  for  amongst  the  most  interesting  relics  found  by  Darwin 
were  the  teeth  of  a  horse.  When  the  first  Europeans  who 
sought  the  shores  of  South  America  landed,  they  found  no 
traces  whatever  of  the  horse,  which  now  roams  in  thousands 
over  the  plains.  Every  inquiry  amongst  the  antiquities  of  the 
civilised  races  which  existed  in  South  .\merica  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  concjuerors,  and  of  still  older  people, 
tends  to  prove  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  aborigines, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  South  American 
horse  is  the  ilcsccndant  of  those  imported  by  Eurc,)ean3.  The 
researches  of  Owen  prove  that  the  extinct  horse  was  remarkable 
for  its  curved  teeth,  and  he  traced  it  by  this  peculiarity  into 
the  North  American  extinct  fauna,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  had  any  distinctions  of  general  shape  and  habits  from  those 
of  the  present  equine  herds  of  the  pampas.  The  elephant  does 
not  appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  extinct  fauna,  although 
it  did  so  in  the  person  of  the  mammoth  in  extra-tropical  lati- 
tudes in  North  America  ;  but  the  proboscidea  were  represented 
by  a  gigantic  mastodon,  whose  remains  have  been  found  over 
very  wide  areas  in  the  fertile  districts  of  South  America.  The 
existence  of  this  great  vegetable-crushing  animal  testifies  to  the 
former  condition  of  the  flora ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  animal, 
because  its  type  is  no  longer  found  in  the  New  World.  The 
river-banks,  covered  with  water-plaiits,  were  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  toxodon,  an  animal  which  Darwin  suggests  was  one  of 
the  strangest  animals  ever  discovered,  and  which  wa.-,  one  of 
the  synthetic  types  of  which  some  naturalists  are  so  fond.  In 
size,  writes  its  discoverer,  it  equalled  the  eleiihant  and  mega- 
therium ;  but  the  structure  of  its  teeth,  as  Owen  states,  proves 
indisputably  that  it  was  intimately  related  to  the  gnawers,  the 
order  which  at  the  present  day  includes  most  of  the  smallest 
quadrupeds ;  in  many  details  it  is  allied  to  the  pachydermata ; 
and  judging  from  the  position  of  its  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils,  it 
was  probably  aquatic,  like  the  dugong  and  manatee,  to  which 
it  is  also  allied.  A  head  of  the  toxodon  was  found  with 
the  remains  of  no  less  than  eight  other  great  quadrupeds, 
embedded  in  the  bed  already  noticed  at  Punta  Alta,  and  this 
fact  is  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  former  extension  southwards  of 
the  flora,  and  of  some  of  the  more  genial  external  conditions 
of  the  northern  districts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  largest 
rodent  in  the  present  fauna  of  the  world  should  still  exist  on 
the  same  area.  The  water-hog  {Hydrochcerus  capybara)  fre- 
quents  the  islands   in  the   estuary  of  La  Plata,  but  is  more 
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abundant  inland  near  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  Darwin 
describes  their  habits  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  imagin.i- 
tion  to  picture  the  mcthoilof  life  of  their  gigantic  ally.  "  Near 
Maldonado  three  or  four  generally  live  together.  In  the  day- 
time they  either  lie  amongst  the  aciuatic  plants,  or  openly  feiil 
on  the  turf  plain.  When  viewed  at  a  distance,  from  their 
manner  of  walking  and  colour,  they  resemble  pigs  ;  but  when 
resting  on  their  haunches,  and  attentively  watching  any  object 
with  one  eye,  they  re-assume  the  appearance  of  their  congeners, 
cavies  and  rabbits.  Both  the  front  and  side  view  of  the  head 
has  ([uite  a  ludicrous  aspect,  from  the  great  depth  of  their  jaw. 
These  animaU  at  Maldonado  were  very  tame ;  by  cautiously 
walking,  I  approached  within  three  yards  of  four  old  one... 
This  tameness  may  probably  be  ?ccounted  for  by  the  jaguar 
having  been  banished  for  some  years,  and  by  che  Gaucho  not 
thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  hunt  them.  As  I  a|)proached 
nearer  and  nearer,  they  frequently  made  their  peculiar  noise, 
which  is  a  low  abrupt  grunt,  not  having  much  actual  sounil, 
but  rather  arising  from  the  sudden  expulsion  of  air.  Having 
watched  the  four  from  almost  within  arm's  length  (and  they 
me)  for  several  minutes,  they  rushed  into  the  water  at  full 
gallop,  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  emitted  at  the  same 
time  their  bark.  After  diving  a  short  distance,  they  came  again 
to  the  surface,  but  only  just  showed  the  upper  part  of  their 
heads.  When  the  female  is  swimming  in  the  water,  and  has 
young  ones,  they  are  said  to  sit  on  her  back.  On  the  islands 
of  the  Rio  Parana  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  afford 
the  ordinary  prey  to  the  jaguar." 

The  great  leaf  and  branch  eaters,  megatherium  and  mylodon, 
were  found  with  the  toxodon.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the 
rnegatherium  had  armour  like  an  armad'Uo,  and  such  was  Dr. 
Buckland's  idea ;  but  Owen  proved  that  it  was  a  tearer-up  of 
roots  and  a  vegetable-feeder,  and  that  it  had  not  that  protection 
which  really  belonged  to  the  huge  glyptodon.  The  mylodon, 
with  its  giraffe-like  tongue,  and  the  scelidotherium,  which  was  as 
large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  whose  head  resembled  that  of  the  Cape 
ant-eater,  and  the  macrauchenia,  were  amongst  the  assemblage 
at  Punta  Alta,  with  the  extinct  horse  and  a  huge  animal  of  the 
armoured  glyptodon  kind.  These  were,  moreover,  the  charac- 
teristic animals  of  the  cave  deposits  to  the  far  north,  and  some 
of  them  were  also  found  in  the  remotest  south  of  the  continent, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  former  wide  distri- 
bution. Nor  can  there,  I  trust,  be  much  difficulty  in  accepting 
these  former  geographical  conditions,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  from  the  consideration  of  the  geology  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  to  the  P".8t  of  the  Andes. 
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SooM  after  the  feast  at  which  the  Indians  of  Yauli  entertained 
us,  we  set  forth  upon  our  return  to  Lima. 

Travelling  by  the  pass  of  Piedra  Parada,  we  were  not  a 
little  pleased  when  we  had  left  the  highest  altitudes  of  that 
very  considerable  elevation,  and  at  night  once  more  put  up  at 
the  wretched  tambo  outside  the  village  of  San  Mateo ;  for 
during  our  passage  of  the  Cordilleras  we  became  very  un- 


pleasantly affected,  either  by  the  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure  or  the  exhalations  and  vapours  arising  from  various 
metals  and  minerals  in  which  the  mountains  abound.  This 
latter  opinion  was  Pasco's,  in  which  we  found  most  of  his  com- 
patriots af^reed  ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  we  were  right  in  ascribing  the  dimness  of  vision  and 
hearing,  the  feeling  of  vertigo,  with  the  pains  in  the  head  and 
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the  feeling  of  nausea — like  sea-sickness,  and  which  the  natives  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  precipice  lufore  mentioned, 
tlignify  by  the  name  of  7r/<? — to  the  natural  effects  of  the  air  at  I  was  horrified  to  see  him  fall  upon  the  very  verg'!  of  the 
an  elevation  of  over  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  banvica,  anil  then  roll  over  out  of  sight  down  its  dark  and 
The  captain  suffered  very  severely  indeed,  being  of  sanguine    yawning  chasm  ! 

constitution,  not  to  say  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  and  sub-  S|)ringing  to  the  ground  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 

ject  to  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  in  this  carrying  his  /asso  in  his  hand,  I'asco  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
case  gushed  forth  in  a  gory  fountain  from  liis  nostrils.      The    precipice,  crying — 

air  was  much   colder  than   during  our  ascent,  whidi   may,  "  Madre  de  Dios!     Ay  de  me!     Oh, 

perhaps,  account 
for  the  fact  that 
on  this  occasion 
we  were  consider- 
ably more  aftected 
by  the  unwelcome 
■ifta. 

Indirectly  this 
unpleasant  visita- 
tion very  nearly 
led  to  a  fotal  catas- 
IrojAc,  Anxious 
to  escape  from  the 
disagreeable  influ- 
ence, we  urged 
our  mules  down 
the  steep  incline 
descending  to 
the  comparatively 
level  iilateau  on 
which  San  Mateo 
stands.  Heedless 
of  Pasco's  warning 
cries,  we  plied  the 
whip  and  spur. 

At  the  left-hand 
sideof  what  served 
as  a  road,  an  ab- 
rupt declivity  led 
off  in  a  series  of 
deep  and  rugged 
gorges  or  baraiiais. 
The  captain,  never 
at  the  best  of 
times  a  distin- 
guished rider,  and 
now  further  embar- 
rassed by  his 
bleeding  nose,  was 
urging  his  animal 
forward  at  an  im- 
prudent pare,  and 

his  scat  wa?  evidently  fir  from  llrm  and  secure.     Suildenly,  in 
resistance  to  a  more  than  usually  severe  cut  with  the  whip,  his 
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my  poor  capitano 
— my  poor  capi- 
tano ! " 

Quickly  I  fol- 
lowed  the  faithful 
fellow,  an.xious  yet 
dreading  to  ga/e 
below,  to  where  I 
felt  certain  we 
should  behold  the 
niangleil  remains 
of  our  companion. 
What  was  my  joy 
to  hear  as  I  ran — 
leaving  the  mules 
to  take  care  of 
themselves  —  Pas- 
co's cheerful  excla- 
mation— 

"Gracias-mucho 
gracias  a  Dios ! 
De  capitano  is  all 
serene."  (This  was 
a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his,  picked 
up  amongst  his 
last  English  em- 
ployers.) "  Safe, 
my  boy.  Come  on 
den ;  ve  vill  mit 
der  iasso  pull  him 
up." 

Upon  reaching 
the  verge  of  the 
precipice  and 
looking  over,  sure 
enough  there  was 
my  captain  safe, 
as  Pasco  liad  de- 
clared, but  yet 
lying  flat  u])on  his 
back,  from  the 
shock  of  the  fall. 


mule — to  use  his  own  expression — "  brought  up,  all  standing  ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  with  an  abrupt  jerk  it  ])lanted  its  two  fore-feet 
far  out  firmly  in  advance,  whilst  stopping  its  downward  course. 
This  alone  would  have  been  suflicient  to  throw  any  ordinary 
sailor;  but  when,  in  addition  thereto,  the  obstinate  brute 
kicked  up  behind,  and  made  a  most  vicious  and  extraordinary 
sort  of  wriggle  at'  the  same  time,  the  result  may  very  easily  be 
imagined.  Away,  far  over  its  bent-back  long  ears,  went  my 
commander,  and  the  side  wriggle  had  given  him  impetus  to 


on  a  regular  little  platform  of  rock,  .some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  us.  A  dozen  yarils  either  w.iy  would  have  been  certain 
destruction,  as,  beyond  tlie  .shelf  on  which  he  had  so  provi- 
dentially fallen,  no  projection  of  any  sort  broke  the  sheer 
descent  of  the  haranca.  ' 

'J"he  side  of  tlie  precijiice  was  so  steep  and  smooth  as  to 
offer  no  facilities  for  scaling,  so  the  captain  called  to  us  to 
take  a  turn  with  the  end  of  the  lasso  round  the  trunk  of  a 
small  tree  growing  close  to  where  we  stood ;  then  up  he  came, 
hand  over  hand,  as  monkeys  and  sailors  are  wont  to  do,  thereby 
proving  that  no  bones  were  broken  nor  any  serious  damage 
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inflictcil,  tlioiigh  being  a  heavy  man  he  was  much  bruised  and 
fliakun.  Ill  fact,  lie  told  us  that  the  slight  injury  he  had 
received  was  due  t(i  Ills  iiaving  seized  and  torn  out  in  liis 
liescent  a  young  saphng,  which  broke  his  fall,  and  probably 
saved  iiis  limbs. 

It  was  a  very  providential  escape,  but  as  the  mule  had 
nolhiiiK  to  do  with  that  fortunate  sequel  to  what  might  have 
proved,  by  its  act,  so  terrible  a  catastrophe,  that  phase  of  the 
adventure  did  not  save  it  from  severe  .and  condign  punishment 
\  by  the  aid  of  a  stout  sti'lc  and  the  captain's  stalwart  arm. 
Such  incidents  are  common  features  of  travelling  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Peru. 


beneath  which  appeared  the  fair  scnora  or  scfiorita's  most 
unfeminine  pantaloons,  which,  being  carefully  tied  above  the 
ankle  in  a  frill,  were  allowed  to  fully  displ.ay  that  treasure  ol 
treasures,  that  most  valued  of  charms,  the  beautiful  little  feet 
and  ankles.  In  addition  to  this  absurd  dress,  which  conceals 
the  graceful  form  of  perhaps  the  handsomest  race  of  women  in 
the  world,  the  fair  creatures  have  a  style  of  riding  which,  to 
Kuropeans  .iccustomed  to  the  side-saddle,  certainly  seems  more 
l)eculiar  than  eleg.int ;  that  is  to  say,  they  ride  h  la  Duchcssc 
de  Herri — Anglic^,  like  a  man. 

The  full  dress,  or  evening  costume,  in  the  provinces,  seemed 
simply  an  exaggeration  upon  that  of  the  towns— the  crinoline 
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Amongst  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  half-caste  and  the 
Creole  population  of  the  country,  if  one  thing  attracted  our 
attention  more  than  another,  it  was  the  riding-habit  and  the 
mode  of  riding  in  vogue  amongst  the  black-eyed,  fascinating 
donnas.  Very  far  indeed  from  the  graceful  mantilla,  the 
charming  saya  y  manta,  was  this  singular  equestrian  array  of  the 
provincial  ladies;  upon  the  contrary,  it  was  really  one  of  the 
most  uncouth,  unbecoming  fashions  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
encounter  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  people. 

To  commence  at  the  top.  This  riding-dress  consisted  of  a 
huge  felt  hat,  both  tall  and  broad,  generally  ornamented  with 
a  plume  of  three  great  feathers  sticking  up  in  front.  Next 
came  an  all-round  sort  of  a  cape,  of  no  shape  in  particular, 
with  a  wide  collar,  several  rows  of  fringe,  much  needlework 
(and  corresponding  waste  of  time  upon  so  hideous  a  garment), 
and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach  below  the  waist,  and  so 
completely  hide  and  spoil  the  wearer's  generally  fine  figure. 
Then  came  a  short  over-skirt,  extending  a  little  below  the  knees, 


being  more  extensive,  the  petticoats  shorter,  and  the  dressing 
of  the  hair  more  wonderfu!  and  elaborate. 

In  Lima  and  the  large  towns,  many  of  the  ladies,  both  in 
dress  and  in  riding,  conform  to  the  Parisian  fashions  and  the 
European  custom ;  but  even  there  the  primitive,  antiquated 
caleza,  a  vehicle  only  to  be  compared  to  an  empty  bottled-beer 
case  perched  upon  a  pair  of  high  wheels,  has  not  yet  become 
abandoned.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  arc  graceful,  daring,  and 
skilful  horsewomen.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  one  who  can 
by  any  possibility  afford  it,  to  have  an  animal  of  some  sort  to 
ride — either  a  donkey,  a  mule,  or  a  horse.  On  the  trappings 
of  his  steed  alone  many  a  Peruvian  squanders  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  fortune,  if  a  small  one.  Some  of  this  horse-furni- 
ture is  very  costly,  and  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  about  it 
constitutes  a  load  in  itself.  The  wealthy  caballero,  who  would 
be  quite  eomme  il  faut,  uses  stirrups  of  solid  silver,  and  often 
altogether  carries  about  his  saddle  a  quantity  of  the  same  metal 
little  short  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
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One  morning  durinj,'  our  roturn  to  I.iin.i,  and  whilst  camping 
out  on  till"  road  for  dinner,  we  witc  surprised  at  iitholdiii^ 
levcral  liirds  i)cr<  lied  on  the  backs  of  our  mules,  each  busily 
employed  in  picking  out  and  feasting  upon  sundry  insects 
found  thereon.  This  binl,  known  as  "  the  horse  protector  " 
(Cri'/o/< /illicit  sithalit  of  Sivainson),  is  a  strange  animal.  It  is  about 
the  si/e  of  a  lar(.":  st.irling,  its  colour  is  a  deep  met.illic  blue  ; 
it  has  a  short,  strong,  curved  beak,  and  a  long  fan-shaped  tail. 
Its  great  peculiarity  consists  in  its  extreme  sociability  with 
every  sort  of  cattle  in  general,  and  with  the  horse  in  particular. 
By  their  actions  and  movements  whilst  being  operated  upon, 
the  ininials  show  how  well  they  appreciate  the  welcome  ser- 
vices of  their  htlle  feathered  friends,  who  arc  supposed  to  exist 
upon  the  swarming  insects  so  plentifully  distributed  upon  the 
skin  of  the  horse  and  other  four-footed  things  in  that  prolific 
climate. 

Gr.idually,  as  we  left  the  bleak  and  desolate  Cordilleras  in 
our  rear,  the  weather  became  finer  and  more  enjoyable.  We 
had  left  the  region  of  almost  perpetual  storms,  mist,  and  light- 
ning, for  the  land  of  unchanging  warmth  and  sunshine.  The 
mountains  and  the  elevated  plateaux  between  the  two  great 
ranges  seem  to  act  as  a  sort  of  climatic  safety-valve  to  the  whole 
country.  To  those  barren  and  sterile  elevations  all  the  bad 
.weather  seems  to  be  invariably  relegated,  to  the  great  blessing 
of  all  the  fine  country  extending  from  them  on  the  Pacific 
slope  to  the  ocean.  The  climate  of  this  large  portion  of  Peru 
is  certainly  about  the  most  ciiuablc  and  agreeable  in  the  world. 
No  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  or  rain,  ever  come  to 
break  the  almost  changeless  calm  and  beauty  of  the  weather, 
though  such  fierce  tempests  rage  and  revel  continually  amongst 
the  lofty  mountains  inland. 

The  subterranean  agitation  ever  existing  beneath  this  sccm- 
ii}gly  favoured  land,  seems,  however,  by  the  design  of  a  balanc- 
ing Power,  to  be  sent  as  a  compensating  quantity,  to  preserve 
the  universal  equipoise  of  good  and  evil.  If  the  sky  above  is 
ever  clear,  cloudless,  and  beautiful,  strange  rumbling  noises  are 
heard  reverberating  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  a 
common  and  frecjuent  feature  of  life  in  Peru,  so  that  its 
influence  is  not  great  upon  the  minds  of  the  peojile.  Even 
that  most  dreadful  of  Nature's  convulsions,,  the  terrible  earth- 
quake (the  frequency  of  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
a  previous  article),  dojs  not  seem  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  Peruvians  any  more  than  a  severe  thunderstorm  would 
agitate  the  nerves  of  dwellers  in  Europe.  Of  course,  I  now 
speak  of  only  those  slighter  shocks  felt,  as  a  rule,  some  forty  or 
fifty  times  in  a  year.  When  the  great  catastrophe  occurs — the 
fearful  convulsion  that,  with  a  terrible  regularity,  once  every 
cycle  of  fifty  years  brings  death  and  destruction  over  that 
smiling  country,  throwing  down  and  sometimes  swallowing  up 
great  cities  with  all  their  teeming  populations — then,  indeed, 
the  horror  of  the  scene  must  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the  last 
dread  day — the  sound  of  human  woe,  and  agony,  and  lamenta- 
tion that  must  prevail  before  the  desolating  and  resistless  fury  of 
tlie  great  Creator's  most  awful  power. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  the  natives  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
always  before  a  great  earthquake  many  persons  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  its  approach  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  among 
the  old  people  who  have  already  once  in  their  lives  experienced 
one  of  those  dreadful  visitations. 

Another  very  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the.se 
subterranean  commotions  is  the  fact  that  they  invariably  strictly 
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follow  tlu'  line  of  the  sea-const.  Although  a  shock  m.ay  be  felt 
a  distan<:e  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  it 
will  not  be  even  pen  eptible  so  lar  as  thirty  miles  inland.  This 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory  of  those  who  believe  th.it  all 
su(  h  convulsions,  volcanic  eruptions,  &c.,  are  the  result  of  certain 
gases  or  subterranean  fires  coming  into  contact  with  the  sci, 
or  else  of  the  water  breaking  into  the  earth  and  coming  into 
contact  with  them.  I  believe  it  is  nosv  the  ojiiiiion  of  some  of 
our  best  authorities  in  the  noble  science  of  geology  that  all 
subterranean  commotions — including  those  which  lead  to  the 
slow  upheaval  of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust— earthquakes, 
an<l  volcanic  eru[)tions  are  caused  by  the  generation  of  steam 
in  subterranean  cavities.  When  sea-water  reaches  a  deep  lying 
cavity  of  this  nature,  situated  in  the  half-fused  or  heated  in- 
terior, the  steam  thereby  generated,  expanding,  upheaves  the 
solid  crust  in  great  arches  ;  and  when  the  force  passes  from 
one  cavity  to  another  eartlii|uakes  are  caused  ;  volianic  eru])- 
tions  arising  when  a  channel  is  found  communicating  from 
these  seats  of  commotion  to  the  earth's  surface.  There  is  very 
strong //-/'w/ii /rrt'c  evidence  in  support  of  this  case,  as  nearly  all 
the  volcanoes,  and  all  the  great  eartlKpiakes  of  whic  li  records 
exist,  seem  to  have  been  close  to  either  river  or  sea — from 
Callao  to  Lisbon  ;  from  Hecla  to  Vesuvius. 

On  getting  back  to  Lima,  the  proudly  titled  "City  of  the 
Kings,"  we  once  more  put  up  at  the  hotel  of  the  polite 
Monsieur  Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  after  all  did  not  take  nearly 
so  much  advantage  of  /cs  Anglais  as  any  of  the  native  hotel- 
keepers  would  have  done  with  all  lanugos  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  into  their  clutches.  After  a  night's  rest  we  sent  Pasco 
off  to  Callao  for  information  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  for 
sea  to  which  the  ship  had  advanced  during  our  absence 
inland. 

Lima,  situated  in  latitude  12^  3'S.,  and  longitude  77°  8' W., 
has  not  an  imposing  position,  being  built  upon  a  plain  of  no 
great  extent.  Inside  the  crumbling  old  walls,  however,  there 
are  many  objects  to  admire — many  notable  edifices  which 
serve  to  point  the  lapse  of  time,  and  recall  the  memorable 
events .:  the  power  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  horrors  in  the  roll  of 
Peru's  history ;  of  the  conquest,  and  its  deeds  of  daring ;  the 
cruelties  of  the  religious  persecution  of  the  aborigines ;  the 
splendour  of  Pizarro  ;  the  revolt  from  Spain. 

Laid  out  in  large  sijuares,  with  wide  parallel  streets,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  strike  the  visitor's  observation  is  the  power 
and  influence  (at  least,  in  former  days)  of  the  priesthood,  as 
told  by  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of  the  manifold  con- 
vents and  churches,  which  seem  to  occupy  at  least  one-foarth  of 
the  city's  area.  Foremost  amongst  these  buildings  stands  Lima's 
magnificent  cathedral,  occupying  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the 
Plaza  Major.  The  foundation-stone  of  this  superb  structure 
was  laid  in  1534,  in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Pizarro,  and 
the  building  was  not  finished  till  ninety  years  later.  The  great 
altar  is  guarded  by  six  or  eight  massive  columns  of  solid  silver, 
twelve  feet  high  and  two  thick,  surmounted  by  a  huge  crown 
or  canopy  of  the  same  metal.  A  screen  and  tabernacle  exists 
there  of  incalculable  value,  exquisitely  carved  and  wrought  in 
gold,  six  feet  high,  and  literally  studded  and  ablaze  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Whilst  huge  silver 
candelabra,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  each,  perpetually 
shed  an  artificial  light,  which  is  reflected  back  with  a  myriad 
flashing  sparkles,  the  gorgeous  and  dazzling  magnificence 
of  the  place  brings  forcibly  to  the  visitor's  mind  a  recollection 
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of  iho  wondrous  stories,  of  almost  faUulous  itplendour,  told  by 
the  (oiujiiisladons  and  their  iiistorians.  Tliin  great  and  richly 
decorated  cathedral  is  inilced  a  striking  monument  of  the 
jiriests'  power  and  the  ])eo|ile's  devotion. 

What  a  contrast  it  was,  however,  to  step  from  lieforc  that 
shrine  of  Oriental  mayniliceneu  and  wealth,  with  one's  mind 
filled  with  vivid  visions  of  the  swarthy,  mail  clad  (oni/uis/iniorfs, 
nad  find  one's  self  amoni^st  their  degenerate  descendants  and 
li;e-.ent  representatives— the  longhaired,  lie-tloaked,  and  trueu- 
Lnt-lookinj,'  "  lions,"  or  loungers  of  Lima  ! 

'i'lie  very  unfavourable  personal  appearance  of  these 
gentlemen  has  already  heen  under  advertence  in  a  previous 
article  upon  Peru,  and  that  not  in  the  most  adulatory  terms. 
A  .jain,  diirini;  our  second  sojourn  in  the  "City  of  the  Kings," 
the  same  thing  forcibly  inlrmleil  upon  our  observation;  and 
we  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  surpising  contrast  and 
disparity  between  the  beautiful  brunettes  ard  their  particularly 
ill-favoured  beaux.  Instinctively,  as  It  ■.vciv,  a  feeling  of  dislike 
and  rivalry  seemed  to  jjrevail  between  ourselves  and  such  of 
these  truculent  gentry  as  it  was  our  fortune  to  come  into 
contact  with.  They  were  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  the  wandering 
foreigners,  whom  they  chose  contemptuously  to  term  !;'iiif;os, 
but  who,  they  know  well  enough,  are  infinitely  preferred  to 
themselves  by  their  handsome,  coquettish  countrywomen. 
It  is,  indeed,  notoriously  the  fact,  that  any  respectable  man 
of  European  birth  can  marry  well,  and  even  far  above  his  own 
social  position,  amongst  the  dark-eyed  donnas  of  Peru.  The 
men  don't  seem  exactly  to  like  it.  Judging  by  their  appe.ir- 
ance,  we  found  but  little  difficulty  in  believing  the  character 
which  report  had  given  them  —  namely,  their  pronencss  to 
assassination,  especially  in  love  affairs,  cither  personally,  or, 
more  frequently,  by  deputy.  If  the  brilliant  Creole  and  half- 
caste  women  of  this  warm,  tropical  country  are  some  of  the 
m  )st  beautiful  and  lovable  of  the  sex,  their  sallow,  sinister- 
lojking,  natural  protectors  are  just  the  very  opposite.  The 
singular  difference  in  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  two  sexes  is  something  really  remarkable,  and  I,  for  one, 
cannot  satisAictorily  explain  it  to  my  own  mind.  That  such 
is  the  case  I  venture  to  affirm ;  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
1  must  fain  leave  to  wiser  ethnological  heads. 

In  the  streets  of  Lima  one  meets  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  feminine  attraction  and  the  reverse  —  from  the 
jetty  black — almost  blacker  than  black,  with  its  dull,  unshining, 
bluish  tinge — of  the  genuine  importation  of  Congo,  to  the 
exqui.sitely  fair  and  delicately  white  skinned  damsel  of  the  best 
Creole  blood.  The  gradations  of  breed  and  colour  between 
these  two  extremes  are  simjily  innumerable  and  incomprehen- 
sible ;  though,  at  least,  five  score  distinct  and  leading  mixtures 
are  known,  recognised,  and  socially  acted  upon  by  this  mixed 
and  heterogenous  population.  The  heart-burnings,  the  spite, 
malice,  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness,  engendered  by 
this  state  of  things  between  the  difierent  breeds — that  is  to 
s.iy,  between  all  those  the  colour  of  whose  cheeks,  and  most 
csptcially  tlTe  twist  or  curl  of  whose  wool  or  hair,  differs  in 
but  the  very  slightest  degree — so  little,  indeed,  as  to  be  im- 
Iierceptible  to  an  unpractised  eye — is  a  s.id  lesson  in  human 
nature  to  the  "  intelligent  stranger "  from  afar.  In  Lima  and 
the  large  towns  this  pride,  vanity,  conceit,  or  whatever  attribute 
of  race  it  may  be  called,  is  carried  to  an  iiliiiuvd  extent  ,  so 
\.\\dX,  far  exam/>le,  she  (for  the  women  are  the  worst)  of,  say  one- 
nineteenth  white  admixture,  would  almost  inlallibly  give  herself 


airs  of  superiority  over  her  less  fortunate  sister  (not  admitted 
so,  except  by  sjiecies)  who  could  only  claim  one-twentieth  of 
the  prc(  ious  lluid. 

Amongst  the  mukttn,  h.ilf-castes  of  white  and  negro  parent- 
age, and  mongst  the ///('jV/jii,  half  castes  of  white  and  Indl.in 
parentage,  many  of  the  women  are  very  beautiful,  and  more 
especially  amongst  those  of  the  latter  race.  As  a  rule,  the 
miihitio  women  are  the  most  witty,  clever,  and  ingenious  ;  and 
the  mestizos  are  the  best  looking,  often  possessing  a  brilliantly 
fair  complexion,  magnificent  long  black  tresses,  a  lithe  and 
graceful  figure  of  exiiuisite  projjortions,  with  features  of 
statuesque,  classical  regularity,  and  great  black  eyes  of  the 
most  wondrous  elo(|uence  and  i)ower  of  expression. 

Though  often  glorious  in  youth,  these  dark-skinned,  pas- 
sionate daughters  of  the  sunny  I'ac  ifi<'  shore  soon  begin  to 
fade.  Although  their  scant  costume  and  \\\c  maitto  y  siiya — 
die  dress  favoured  at  night — serve  only  to  expose  and  di.splay 
the  charming  contour  of  their  ynuthfiil  fi)rm,  as  the  years  roll 
on  and  rob  them  of  these  alluring  attractions,  the  simple  array 
becomes  ugly  and  ridiculous,  (/ften  did  we  '.augh  at  the  absurd 
figure  presented  by  some  stout,  middlea  ,ed  half-caste,  or  a 
good  m.iny  more  caste,  lady,  clad  in  her  tnaiito  y  saya. 
Especially  ludicrous  did  these  staid  females  appear  when 
viewed  from  behind. 

Amongst  the  Ziimbos — the  produce  of  Indian  and  nc^ro 
progenitors — the  ugliest  of  all  the  varied  races  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  decidedly  a  bad  and  unfavourable  ailnption  of  miscegena- 
tion ;  lovers  of  the  symmetrjcal  and  the  beautiful  would  not 
have  occasion  for  regret,  if  it  were  to  be  abandoned  in  fiiture. 

The  full-blooded  negresses,  as  is  not  exactly  tmusual  with 
their  own  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  display  inordinate 
vanity,  as  well  as  their  brawny  calves  and  big  feet,  by  reason 
of  their  all  too  short,  though  otherwise  voluminous,  skirts.  In 
this  case,  jewellery  constitutes  their  failing.  They  manifest  a 
very  apparent  weakness  for  all  sorts  of  glittering  ornaments, 
especially  in  the  way  of  numerous  rings,  huge  ear-rings,  and 
mighty  necklaces.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  uncomm.on  to  see 
pearls  (their  favoured  gem)  of  great  value,  rising  and  falling, 
and  gleaming  with  incongruous  lustre,  upon  their  bare,  black, 
and  massive  bosoms ;  whilst  gemmed  ear-rings  of  solid  gold 
hang  glittering  from  their  large  ears,  in  singular  contrast  to 
their  common  and  dirty  clothing. 

I'-xcept  for  the  occasional  excitement  of  theatre,  cockfight, 
or  bull-fight,  and  the  regular  attendance  at  mass  and  vespers, 
the  lil'e  of  the  higher  class  Limefia  is  a  dreamy  existence  of 
languor,  amidst  siestas,  cigarettes,  agua-rica,  and  jasmine 
perfumes,  the  tinkling  of  guitars,  and  the  melody  of  song. 
Alas !  that  I  must  record  it ;  she  is,  too,  a  terrible  iiifrigiiaiiie. 
The  manto  y  saya,  the  Me  noir  of  many  a  poor  jealous  husband, 
seems  a  garment  for  disguise,  invented  on  purpose  to  oblige 
her.  It  is  the  very  thing  for  an  intriguing  dame ;  and,  by  a 
stringent  custom,  bears  a  sacred  inviolate  right,  for  no  man 
dare  jirofane  it  by  a  touch,  although  he  may  even  suspect  the 
bright  black  eye  it  may  alone  allow  to  be  seen  to  be  that  of  his 
own  wife  I  He  can  follow,  if  he  likes,  the  graceful,  muffled-up 
figure  that  he  dreads  to  be  so  familiar,  but  woe  to  the  wretch 
who  dares  to  pull  aside  a  fair  Limena's  manto!  If  seen,  he 
would  surely  experience  the  resentment  of  the  crowd,  and 
become  a  regular  laughing-stock  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Despite  the  vices  and  failings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima, 
in  outward  show  they  are  inordinately  devout    Every  morning, 
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at  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  sonorous  clang  of  the  cathedral's 
great  bell  is  heard  to  reverberate  through  the  city,  announcing 
the  elevation  of  the  host  during  high  mass.  Tlien  every  voice 
is  hushed,  all  vehicles  are  stopped,  and  the  people  in  the  streets 
uncover  their  heads  and  kneel  down  in  prayer.  This  sudden 
cessation  of  the  busy  occujiations  of  the  day — this  sudden 
hushing  of  the  teeming  city's  noise — is  not  without  an  impres- 
sive effect,  which,  however,  the  knowledge  that  but  little  real 
religious  feeling  troubles  the  iiearts  of  tliis  seemingly  pious 
peoj)le  cannot  but  reduce. 

When  visiting  some  of  Lima's  numerous  half-mined  con- 
vents, we  heartl  vague  and  wondrous  stories  of  the  vast 
treasures  believed  to  have  been  buried  by  the  Jesuits  during 
the  troubled  period  when  they  were  persecuted  and  expelled 
from  their  colleges  and  cloisters  many  years  ago  ;  but,  so  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  although  extensive  diggings  and  excavations 


very  same  lady  who  had  noticed  us  on  the  Sunday  when  we 
first  arrived  at  Lima.  Certainly  tlie  beautiful  donna  did  not 
seem  to  be  overburdened  with  maidenly  bashfu'ness,  for  she 
made  wicked  use  of  iter  glorious  black  eyes,  in  the  way  ki.own 

to  the  profane  as  winking  !     Captain  S passed  that  way 

a/0)ie  in  the  afternoon  having  given  his  humble  servant  strict 
orders  to  remain  in  quarters,  upon  the  pretence,  forsooth !  that 
a  further  communication  might  arrive  from  the  ship.  However, 
I  had  some  sort  of  consolation  for  this  cruel  abuse  of  authority 
— this  unfair  rivalry — when  he  returned.  A  little  black  slave 
came  with  him,  bearing  a  tray  full  of  delicious  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery, all  of  which  I  devoured,  J  can  well  remember,  with 
a  subdued  though  savage  glee.  The  ca,;tain  was  too  thought- 
ful to  eat,  but  sat  out  on  the  balcony,  with  his  heels  elevated 
on  the  rail,  doing  nothing  but  smoke  cherooi  aft-r  cheroot,  and 
quaff  glass  after  glass  of  grog  (much  to  mine  host's  delight), 
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had  been  long  persisted  in  amongst  the  cellars,  courtyards,  and 
foundations,  but  little  in  the  shape  of  valuables  had  been  ever 
discovered  to  reward  the  sacrilegious  treasuie-hunters.  These 
tales  of  fabulous  buried  wealth  inflame  the  imaginations  of 
the  townspeople  of  Peru,  just  as  the  stories  of  vast  mineral 
riches  prevail  in  the  country,  but  do  not  seem  to  liave  nearly 
so  much  foundation ;  for  of  the  argentiferous  deposits  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  their  great  extent,  to  which  every  year  seems 
adding. 

'I'he  next  day  after  our  return  to  Lima,  Pasco  came  back 
from  Callao  with  a  letter  from  our  chief  mate,  stating  that  die 
ship  would  not  be  ready  to  sail  for  another  week,  which  period 
my  friend  and  commander  determined  to  enjoy  in  town,  for  a 
very  sufl!icient  reason — he  had  fallen  in  love  ! 

During  the  first  day  of  our  return  we  made  an  interesting 
discovery.  Wliiht  out  for  a  walk,  on  passing  through  a  secluded 
street  near  to  our  hotel,  hearing  a  soft  cough  proceed  from 
a  balcony  above,  we  naturally  looked  up — especially  as  there 
seemed  a  meaning  sound  and  a  feminine  tone  in  that  sudden 
ronvulsion  of  a  human  larynx — and,  to  our  surprise,  saw  the 


sigh  Iieavily,  and  gaze  fixedly  through  the  smoky  wreaths  upon 
nothing,  except  a  blank  brick  wall  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

Amongst  the  fruit  was  a  sjilendid  specimen  of  the  r/iirimoyii 
{AuHon<itnfcla/a),o\"c\x%Xxcd:i\^\)\ti" — which  has  been  called  a 
master-work  of  Nature— weighing,  at  least,  three  pounds.  This 
I  at  once  jiroceedcd  to  appropriate,  out  of  revenge.  This 
species  of  fruit  is  certainly  the  most  delicious  that  exists,  and 
*  sometimes  in  Pern  grows  to  the  enormous  weight  of  sixteen 
pounds,  without  losing  either  io  quality  or  flavour.  It  has  a 
rough  gieen  skin,  and  contains  a  soft  while  pulp — in  which  are 
many  black  seeds  or  stones— which  has  the  combined  flavour 
of  strawberry,  pine-ajjple,  pear,  and  banana. 

I  saw  but  little  of  my  commander  during  the  remainder  of 
our  stay  in  this  land  of  dark-eyed  beauties,  love,  and  romance. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  staunch  old  Coh'xist  was  under 
weigh  and  heading  out  to  sea  with  a  fresh,  fair  wind,  and  in 
the  monotony  of  our  life  on  board  I  strove,  but  vainly,  to 
forget  the  grand  scenes  I  had  witnessed  among  the  giant  Andes 
and  the  charms  of  the  black-eyed  maidens  of  Peru. 
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Sonic  Account  of  Nciij  Caledonia. — /. 


'V-.'.c.  little-known  but  fertile  and  beautiful  island  of  New- 
Caledonia  lies  in  the  wistjrn  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  six 
hundred  miles  east  of  our  Australian  colony  of  Queensland, 
and  nearly  seven  hundred  north  of  New  Zealand.  In  form 
it  is  long  and  narrow  ;  its  length  being  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  its  average  breadth  al"  ut  forty,  miles.  Lying 
just  within  the  tropics,  and  blessed  by  refreshing  breezes  and 
abundant  rains,  it  woulil  long  ago  have  been  a  desirable  jios- 
session    for    any  European   power,   had   not  the   untamable 


New  Caledonia  lieswithii,  tiie  region  of  the  trade-winds,  which 
here  blow  from  the  south-east,  and  is  so  narrow  that  the  sea- 
breezes  sweep  over  it,  and  render  the  atmosphere  temperate 
and  remarkably  healtliy.  J.ike  most  of  the  islands  of  Oceania, 
it  is  encircled  by  a  belt  of  coral  reefs,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  shore  as  to  leave  between  reef  and  land  a  sp.ice  of  sea 
calm  as  a  Like,  and  free  for  navigation.  These  reefs  are  a 
valuable  natural  barrier  to  the  great  waves  and  violent  storms 
of  the  ocean,  and  form  within  a  safe  and  ijuiet  haven.     Jt  is  a 
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fierceness  of  its  ncgroiil  inhabitants  <liscouraged  all  attempts 
at  settlement.  It  has  now  for  some  years,  however,  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  I''rencli,  and  has,  conseipiently,  become  of 
some  political  as  well  as  commercial  interest  to  our  Australian 
colonies. 

Kast  and  north  of  it  are  numerous  groups  of  islands 
hilherto  little  visited  and  known,  and  all  of  them  less  favoured 
by  climate  than  New  Caledonia;  anumg  the  most  important 
are  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Vitis,  and  the  Salomon  Islands. 
The  position  and  sliajie  of  the  I'rench  colony  give  it  many 
advantages,  not  possessed  by  the  vast  neighbouring  territories 
of  the  I'nglish  Ciovernment.  New  Zeal.ind  is  too  cold  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  cofiee,  or  other  colonial 
commoditi  ,  ;  and  in  those  parts  of  .\ustralia  where  the  soil 
is  favourable  to  the.r  growth,  the  unhealthy  tropical  climate  is 
a  most  fatal  obstacle  to  the  s|)read  of  European  <  olonisation. 
Vni„  III, 


grand  sight  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the  open  sea,  to  watch 
the  long  gigantic  waves  rolling  up  swiftly  and  silently,  and, 
with  a  roar  like  thunder,  dashing  themselves  into  sheets  of 
foam  on  those  indestructible  walls,  the  work  and  the  abode  of 
infmitesimally  small  zoophytes,  and  yet  more  durable  th.m 
any  breakwater  raised  by  the  hands  of  man. 

Kvcn  the  most  exiieriemed  sailors  cannot  hear  llu'  roar  of 
those  breakers,  either  at  night  or  by  day,  without  a  vague  feeling 
of  dread  joining  over  them. 

Tliese  living  walls  are,  fortunately  for  navigation,  <Ieft  here 
and  there  by  <ha:mels  of  various  widths,  forming  openings, 
which  usually  corres|iond  with  the  mouths  of  ri\ers  on  the 
CO;"'!:  of  the  island,  and  are,  it  is  su|ii>osed,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  current  of  fresh  water,  ■,  hich  disturbs  the  labour 
and  destroys  the  life  of  the  minute  architects  ;  the  species  of 
coral  animals  which  construct  these  reefs  being  able  to  exist 
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only  in  scawator.  The  passaijo  of  a  ship  through  tliesc  canals 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  danger,  especially  in 
rough  weatlier,  and  when  the  wind  blows  on  shore. 

A  siuklen  lull,  an  unlooked-for  current,  a  shifting  of  the 
•wind,  or  a  sijuall  may  be  fatal;  and  when  a  ship  prepares  to 
thread  the  narrow  [jassage  an  ominous  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  creaking  of  the  rudder,  the  lapping  of  the  waves  on 
the  bows,  (Jr.  perhaps,  the  sliivering  of  a  sail,  comes  over  the 
crew.  Not  until  the  channel  widens,  the  pilot  comes  on  board, 
and  the  ship  glides  into  still  waters,  do  all  again  breathe  freely. 
Cook  was  the  first  luiro|)can  who  is  known  to  have  visited 
New  Caledonia.  Me  landed  there  on  his  second  voyage  rountj 
the  world,  in  1774,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  still  beans — one, 
certainly,  little  suited  to  its  tropical  climate  antl  \egetation; 
for  there  is  nothing  but  its  mountain  .scenery  to  justify  a 
comparison  with  the  bleak  grey  land  of  northern  Scotland. 
He  remained  some  time  at  lUlade,  on  the  X.K.  coast,  among 
a  tribe  which  has  preserved  and  handed  down  to  this  day  the 
remembrance  of  their  illustrious  guest ;  thence,  travelling 
southwards  along  the  east  coast,  he  discovered  and  gave  names 
to  Cape  Queen  Charlotte  and  Pine  Island. 

l,a  lY'rousc,  ori  that  fatal  vo)age  from  which  he  and  his 
companions  never  retuniod,  had  intended  visiting  New  Cale- 
donia. No  trace  of  his  having  done  so  ws  ever  found,  but  he 
is  known  to  have  disappeare(J  not  far  from  there,  at  Wanikoro. 
A  few  years  later,  in  i'92,  U'Kntrecastreaux  and  Huon  de 
Kermadec,  who  hail  gone  out  in  .search  of  La  Perouse,  explored 
the  whole  island  ;  and  Labillardiere,  a  French  naturalist,  like 
the  two  I'orstcrs  who  accompanied  Cook,  has  left  us  a  most 
interesting  record  of  their  visit. 

The  Loyalty  Lsles,  a  group  of  minor  islands  lying  to  the 
east,  off  the  coast,  were  discovered  in  1827,  by  Dumont 
d'Urville,  ai)d  at  that  .same  time  he  made  important  hydro- 
grajjliic  observations  on  the  co.ist  of  New  Caledonia  ;  but,  with 
these  few  excejitiqns,  it  remained  for  years  imvisited,  save  by 
small  coasters,  chielly  English,  who  went  there  for  cargoes  of 
sandal-wood,  the  large  profits  they  realised  fully  indemnifying 
them  for  the  <langer  and  risks  incurred. 

In  1843  some  Fremh  missionaries  landed  at  Ibladc,  and 
in  time  obtained  a  good  de;il  of  influence  throughout  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  constant  resistaiice  and  opposi- 
tion they  had  to  encounter  from  the  natives.  It  was  not  until 
ten  years  later  that  some  I'Veneh  men-of-war,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Re.ir-.Vdmiral  I''ebvrier-l)espointes,  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  tlie  islanil,  and  planted  the  French  flag  there,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  185,5.  -^  niilitary  post  was  established  at 
IJalade,  and  in  1855  the  first  troops  took  uj)  their  quarters 
there  ;  and  shortly  after  another  settlement,  destined  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  called  *'  Port  de  France,"  was 
founded  at  the  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Noumea,  under  the 
auspices  of  Captain  Tardy  de  Montravel,  '|'he  first  years  of 
occupation  were  employed  in  circumnavigating  the  island 
within  the  belt  of  (oral  reefs,  the  ships  anchoring  at  night  in 
the  numerous  bays  which  indent  the  coast.  Friemlly  relations 
were  by  th.it  means  established  with  many  of  the  tribes, 
])articularly  those  dwelling  on  the  east  coast,  that  being  less 
dangerous  and  affording  better  harbourage  than  the  west, 
whidi  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Carnier's  arrival  there,  in  1863,  h.ad 
lieen  very  little  visited.  For  three  years  Kuropcans  and 
Kanaks*  got  on  very  well  together  ;  then  came  a  pi  riod  of 
•  The  n.-.iiic  l>)'  wliitli  the  inlubii.uil,  ul  Ucc.ini.i  ,iic  (jciiCLilly  I'.csiijn.itcil. 


hostility,  in  which  it  seemed  that  the  natives  were  determined 
to  assert  their  right  of  independence,  and  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  foreign  invasion.  Thev  rose  at  different  times,  massacred 
the  colonists,  and  destroyed  their  habitations,  and  were  in 
tlieir  turn  put  down  by  the  French  troops  sent  out  against 
them.  An  extract  from  .t  speech  made  by  the  Governor  du 
Uouzet  on  leaving  shows,  however,  that  in  1858  the  district  of 
Noumea,  at  least,  was  in  a  peaceable  condition,  and  gives, 
besides,  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
"  The  natives,"  he  saiil,  "  seem  now  to  understand  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  live  at  peace  with  us,  and  that  we  have  not 
poine  to  bring  them  war,  but  the  advantages  of  religion  and 
civilis.'ition.  The  murderers  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
punisheij,  and  those  qf  their  .accomplices  who  have  escaped 
know  that  their  retreat  cannot  long  remain  undiscovered. 
Peace  and  security  now  reign  wherever  we  have  established  a 
footing.  Th.anks  to  your  labours  ' — (he  was  addressing  the 
colonists,  oflicers,  and  soldiers  assembled  to  bid  him  fare- 
well)— "  the  tents  and  thatched  huts  which  sheltered  you  the 
fir  ■:  two  years  are  now  replaced  by  substantial  barracks ;  you 
have  built  storehouses  and  workshops  of  stone  and  wood, 
yon  have  opened  up  communication  with  the  interior,  by 
means  of  well-constructed  roads,  you  have  dug  wells,  begun 
to  throw  up  fortifications,  have  constructed  (pinys  and  wharves, 
and  have  traced  the  streets  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  city." 

M.  de  Sais.set,  captain  in  the  navy,  succeeded  .M.  du  Bouzet 
as  governor  of  the  two  French  settlements  in  Oceania — Tahiti 
and  New  Caledonia — and  in  1859  he  traversed  the  island  suc- 
cessively in  two  directions,  at  the  head  of  a  few  followers,  from 
Noumea  to  Yate-  in  the  south,  and  in  the  centre  from  Kanala 
to  Quarai.  The  coun.ry  was  then  so  (juiet  that  a  Bascjue 
shepherd  went  witl^  two  hundred  sheep  and  two  oxen  from 
Kanala  to  OuaraV,  and  thence  filong  the  west  coast  to  Noumifa, 
i.i  fourteen  d.iys,  and  foun(l  everywhere  not  only  good  pasturage 
for  iiis  flock,  but  .also  the  kindest  and  bust  treatment  for  himself 
at  the  ii.mds  of  the  n.itive.s.  In  that  samp  year  Halade  was 
.abandoned,  and  a  new  st.ation,  called  Napoleonville,  established 
in  the  Bay  of  Kanala,  and  a  regular  ])ostal  senice  organised 
between  it  an(.  Noumea.  The  Kanaks  themselves  were  em- 
ployed in  thi;,  service,  and  carried  the  letters  to  and  fro  in  tin 
cases.  Great  disturbance  was  occasioned  iii  i860  by  the 
nuirder  of  a  number  of  these  messengers.  An  •  e[)idemic  had 
broken  out,  and  was  raging  in  one  of  the  villages  through 
whii  h  their  road  lay;  theinhabilants,  attributing  the  fatal  disease 
to  the  mysterious  influence  of  these  despatch-boxe.s,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  contained  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes, 
fell  on  the  unfortun.ate  be.irers,  killed  them,  and,  .according 
CO  their  barbarous  custom,  devoured  the  bodies.  The  tribe  of 
Waton,  to  whi(  h  the  mur(Iere(l  men  belonged,  came  to  Noumea 
and  demanded  vengeance  for  the  deatli  of  their  comrades. 
Some  troops  were  immediately  dispatihed  to  the  village  of 
Ahoui,  but  the  authors  of  the  crime  all  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  comiilete  account  we 
possess  of  New  Caledonia  is  th.it  of  M.  Gamier,  a  French 
engineer,  who  visited  the  country  in  1863,  his  errand  being  to 
visit  the  mines,  and  make  geological  researches  and  investi- 
gations throughout  the  colony. 

Port  de  France,  the  small  settlement  made  in  1854  liy 
Captain  T.irdy  de  Montravel,  hail  then  bei  onic  the  cajiital  of 
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the  whole  colony,  and  had  taken  the  more  distuictive  name  of 
Noumea,  from  tlie  peninsula  on  whicii  it  is  situated.  Strate- 
gically the  place  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  and 
Cajitain  de  Montravol  then  wanted  a  stronghold.  The  penin- 
sula is  mountainous  and  very  narrow,  so  that  the  approach  to 
it  was  easily  guarded  by  a  few  sentinels  posted  on  the  heights, 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  French,  who  were  at  that 
time  few  in  number,  and  in  more  open  ground  could  not  i)os- 
sibly  have  held  their  own  against  the  numerous  hostile  tribes 
that  molested  them.  Tiie  deep  bay  on  the  shores  of  which 
the  town  lies  is  almost  c.iclosed  by  the  island  of  Nou,  or  l)u 
Bouzet,  and  forms  a  first-rate  harbour.  Long  before  the 
French  came  there.  Captain  Paddon,  an  Englishman,  of  whom 
further  mention  is  made  in  these  pages,  had  discovered  the 
ailvantages  of  tlie  spot,  and  had  made  a  small  station  on  Nou 
Island,  where  he  was  reigning  a^  a  kind  of  petty  sovereign  at 
the  time  of  Captain  de  Montravei's  first  visit.  Port  de  France 
was  probably  never  inteniled  by  its  founder  to  become,  z^  it 
has,  the  capital  of  New  Caledonia.  When  the  Kanaks  grew 
reconciled  to  the  foreign  occupation  of  their  territory,  and  had 
begun  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  colonists,  the  im- 
pi'jgnable  and  inaccessible  position  of  the  town,  which  had 
gradually  arisen  from  the  few  detached  houses  and  barracks 
of  the  original  settlement,  ceased  to  be  an  advantage,  whilst  the 
disadvantages,  resulting  from  the  wailt  of  fresh  water  and  the 
steep  and  rocky  nature  of  tlie  site,  are  more  and  more  se- 
riously felt  as  the  population  increases  in  number  and  the 
town  in  size.  New  Caledonia  is  one  of  the  best-watered 
countries  in  the  world,  and  yet  absolutely  the  only  fresh  water 
in  its  capital  is  that  which  falls  i.i  the  shape  of  rain  and  is 
collected  from  the  roofs  of  its  houses.  A  few  springs  have 
been  discovered  near  the  town,  but  they  are  generally  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt  as  to  be  useless ;  and  Pont  des  Fran^ais, 
the  nearest  stream — for  it  cannot  be  called  a  river — is  seven 
miles  distant.  Often  no  rain  falls  for  a  tnontli  and  more ;  and 
the  water  in  the  tanks,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  be- 
comes so  bad,  and  so  filled  with  all  kinds  of  impurities,  such 
as  the  larvai  of  mosipiitoes,  &c.,  as  to  be  almost  undrinkable 
and  very  unwholesome.  Hitherto  the  general  health  of  the 
place  has  not  suffered,  nor  has  the  supply  ever  utterly  failed, 
but  the  population,  which  until  lately,  including  the  gatrison, 
numbered  hardly  a  thousand,  is  increasing,  whilst  the  rdin  re- 
mains the  same.  The  prosperity  and  the  progress  of  the 
colony  depend  on  speedily  devising  and  carrying  out  some 
scheme  for  providing  the  capital  with  the  greatest  requisite  in 
a  warm  climate,  an  abundance  of  fresh  watef ;  dr,  better  still, 
on  transferring  it  to  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rjvers  which 
water  the  rich  plains  of  the  island.  The  more  central  position 
would  be  an  .idvantage,  whilst  the  houses  would  not  have  to  be 
skilfully  perched  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  the  streets 
cut  at  infinite  labour  .and  cost,  as  they  have  to  be,  dn  the  face 
of  the  abrupt  precipices  in  which  the  Noumc^rt  peninsula 
terminates. 

One  road,  and  ond  otlly,  fit  for  four-wheeled  conveyances, 
leads  from  Noumda  td  the  mainland.  It  was  begun  in  1861, 
and  took  four  years  to  conlplete,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  groimd,  and  the  number  of  bfidges  and  ilecp  cuttings 
it  necessitated.  On  leaving  the  town  it  winds  first  for  some 
miles  along  the  coast,  traversing  several  brackish  swam|)s,  and 
then,  crossing  the  jieninsula  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
divides  into  two.     One  leads  S.W.  to  Conception,  the  head- 


quarters of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  and  the  otlvir  to  the 
model  farms,  founded  under  Government  auspices.  Those  who 
have  heard  of  the  rich  soil  and  fine  vegetation  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and,  landing  at  Noumea,  travel  along  this  road  to  the 
interior,  will  be  greatly  disappointed  at  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  grass  on  the  hills  is  dry  and  yellow,  and  nothing 
seems  to  flourish,  owing  to  the  want  of  water ;  but  after  jiass- 
ing  the  Pont  des  Fran^ais,  the  scene  changes,  and  beautiful 
forests  of  full-grown  trees,  .live  with  birds,  and  rich  pasture- 
lands  watered  by  innumerable  brooks  and  springs,  justify  all 
that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  this  favoured  land.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  in  the  hot  season,  that  M.  Ckirnier,  after 
a  long  sea-voyage,  left  Noumt'a  on  foot,  to  make  an  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  the  Dumbea.  He  was  alone,  and  little  en- 
cumbered witii  baggage.  Trusting  to  chance,  and  to  the  i)ro- 
■.erbial  hospitality  of  the  colonists  of  Oceania,  he  carried 
nothing  but  his  gun,  and  a  geologist's  hammer  and  compass, 
for  he  had  that  love  of  adventure  for  its  own  s.ike,  and  that 
taste  for  "  roughing  it,"  which  are  the  test  of  a  true  traveller. 
Everything  was  new  to  him,  and  nothing  escaped  his  notice, 
for  he  had  come  to  observe  and  to  learn.  Now  a  tree  or  a 
flower,  a  bird  or  a  rock,  made  him  linger,  and  soon  led  him  off 
the  road.  After  walking  for  six  hours  across  wide  pasture- 
lands,  following  the  track  of  cattle,  he  reached  the  first  station 
of  M.  Joubert,  called  Koiitio-'Koucta  ("  passage  of  the  pigeons"). 
The  large  and  comfortable-looking  house  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  was  a  welcome  sight  to  M.  Gamier,  tvho  was  not  yet  in 
good  walking  trim,  and  felt  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  very 
oppressive,  after  die  fresh  and  bracing  sea-breezes  on  boaixl 
ship 

M.  Joubert,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  is  one  of  the  chief 
colonists  in  the  island.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Oceania  as 
a  merchant,  and  when  France  took  possession  of  New  Caledonia 
went  there  and  obtained  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  i,Soo 
acres,  lying  between  thd  Dumbea,  the  Pont  des  Frani^ais,  and 
the  mountain  range  of  Koglii.  Theje  he  established  two 
stations,  one  for  the  rearing  of  catde,  and  the  other  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  vast  sugar-pin 'nations.  Koutio-Koueta, 
near  the  Pont  des  Fran(,'ais,  was,  at  the  time  of  M.  Garnier's 
visit,  the  residence  of  M.  Joubert's  eldest  son.  No  less  than 
a  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  a  hundred  horses  were  grazing 
on  its  beautiful  pasture-lands. 

The  second  station,  called  Kofe  ("  locust "),  is  situated  on 
a  small  table-land  commanding  a  wide  plain,  which  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dumbea.  It  is,  besides,  watered  by  several 
streams,  and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
requisite  for  a  sugar-jjlarttation,  such  as  it  has  smce  become. 
According  to  M.  Joubert's  original  plan,  sugar-houses  have 
been  built  on  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Dumbea,  so  that  the 
machinery  is  worked  by  water-wheels,  and  every  fiicility  for 
trading  is  afibrded  by  the  river,  whicli  is  navigable  up  to  that 
point  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Dtlnlbea.  M.  Joubert's  second 
son,  who  was  a  sugar-plantet  Irl  ^iauritius  for  some  years,  and 
thoroughly  Understands  his  business,  manages  the  estate  with 
great  success. 

When  M.  Gamier  reached  Koutio-Kpubta,  hungry  and  tired, 
the  proprietor  was  out,  looking  after  his  cattle.  He  was,  how- 
ever, very  hospitably  received  by  a  young  Australian  :;ervant, 
and  the  comfortable,  even  elegantly-furnished  room  into  which 
he  was  shown,  and  the  excellent  rejiast  which  she  immediately 
served  up,  were  evidences,  most  unlooked-for  in  the  bush,  of 
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ihf  prosperous  iir<ninist:uu't's  of  M.  Nimia  Joiiburt,  and  of  tlic 
';l)li;  in  wliiili  he  lived. 

Resisiing  Uie  persuasions  of  tlie  servant  to  wait  until  the 
evening  for  her  master's  relinii,  M.  (iarnier,  alter  resting  awhile, 
set  out  ngain,  as  he  intended  to  make  Koc  his  halting-|)la(e, 
where  there  were  known  to  lie  croppnigs  ol  coal,  wliieh  it  was 
Iiis  object  to  ins[)Ci:t  in  the  nUerest  ot  the  (Joveriiment.  lie 
had  a  long  and  toil- 
some walk  of  five 
lio'irs,  though  the 
distance  as  the  bird 
Hies  is  not  more  than 
five  miles,  for  he  got 
olY  the  path,  and 
then  went  plung- 
ing about  in  the 
thickets  of  under- 
wood and  tall  grass, 
tumbling  over  rocks 
and  trunks  of  fallen 
trees,  and  (limbing 
hills,  trying  to  make 
straight  for  the 
Koghi  ^[ountains, 
at  the  foot  of  which 
the  young  Austra- 
lian had  told  him 
that  Koe  lay.  'I'he 
beaten  path  would 
have  led  him  round 
the  hills  which  he 
had  to  climb,  and 
straight  to  the  fords, 
in  search  of  which 
he  had  to  walk 
some  distance  along 
the  banks  of  the 
streams.  The  tra- 
veller in  such  coun- 
tries shoulil  never 
be  unwary  enough 
to  leave  even  the 
faintest  indication 
(if  a  beaten  track, 
wliiih  will  lead  him 
to  some  outlet,  if 
not  actually  to  the 
one  he  wishes  to 
reac  h. 

An  unexpected 
visitor  at  a  bush-stalion  is  sure  of  a  friendly  welcome,  as 
M.  (iarnier  found  when  he  reached  Koe.  M.  Ferdinand 
Joub';rt,  on  learning  the  object  of  his  coming,  immediately 
offered  to  aid  him  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  accom- 
pany hun  i[i  his  researches  ;  but  first  he  must  rest,  and  pass 
at  least  one  night  mider  his  roof 

A  description  of  the  station  of  Koe,  and  of  the  manner  of 
life  there,  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of  what  a  bush- 
station  and  a  Sfpiatter's  life  generally  are. 

The  house  is  one-store>ed,  and  built  entirely  of  wood  ;  its 
solid  (rame-work  of  liuj'e  lo"S  can  withstand  the  most  violent  ; 
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gales.  A  verandah,  formed  by  the  wide  overhanging  roof,  nins 
round  the  house,  and,  as  in  all  hot  countries,  is  more  used  by 
the  inhabitants  than  the  inner  rooms.  Of  these  there  are  four 
or  hve,  surrounding  one  large  living  room  in  the  centre,  where 
the  .s(iuatter  and  his  stock-men  dine  together  at  one  long  table, 
in  iierfect  eiiuality.  The  day  is  divided  as  follows  :  all  rise 
at  si.\,  take  tea  or  coffee,  and  go  to  work  ;  breakfist  at  ten,  on 

biscuit,  salt  beef, 
rice,  and  batatas 
(.sweet  ])0tato);  dine 
at  two,  and  sup  at 
half-past  si.x.  Meals 
are  announced  by 
the  cooks  on  a 
con(  h-shell,  and  are 
dispatched  without 
much  loss  of  time, 
excepting  sujiper — 
then  work  for  the 
day  is  over,  and  the 
company  can  afford 
to  linger  over  their 
pipes  and  grog  ;  it 
is  then  especially 
that  a  (hance  tra- 
veller or  a  friend, 
with  news  from  "the 
old  country"  or  from 
town,  is  a  weUiime 
addition  tolhelunie 
<'ircle,  and  is  ques- 
tioned and  listened 
to  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  Many  of 
the  S(HUitters  are 
men  who  in  F.unipe 
nKJVed  in  the  best 
society,  and  have 
been  driven  by  ad- 
verse circimislam  es 
or  some  nii>fortiine 
to  emigrate.  There 
is  scarcely  a  station 
that  has  not  its  small 
library,  and  the  bush- 
men  are  generally 
great  readers. 

Round  about  the 
dwel  I  ing-house 
stand  the  stables, 
store-houses,  and  kitchen,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  cone- 
shaped  huts,  built  of  straw,  where  the  Kanaks  live,  who  are 
employed  as  servants  on  the  estate.  All  these  buildings, 
and  the  fruit  and  vegetable-garden,  which  slojied  down  from 
the  house,  were  surrouniled  by  a  fence  ("fena").  The 
enclosure,  or  (laddock,  as  it  is  called,  measures  generally 
about  thirty-four  acres,  and  within  it  the  saddle-horses  and 
draught-oxen  in  onlinary  use  are  allowed  to  graze  at  liberty. 
All  the  cultivated  fields  arc  carefully  fenced  round,  and  over 
the  rest  of  the  estate — the  run,  as  it  is  called— the  herds 
waiuler  at  will. 
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Memories   of  some   Indian  Stortns. — //. 


i;y  c.  iidkm;, 

1  wiT.L  conckidc  the  account  of  tlie  Great  Indian  Cyclone, 
given  in  tlie  previous  part  of  tliis  article,  \vulia  brief  description 
of  the  scene  presented  next  morning  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  after  mentioning  one  little  circumstance  to  show  the 
force  of  the  gale. 

On  the  flat  roof  of  tlie  house  was  a  snlail  room,  and  in  this 
were  kept  many  boxes  reiiuiring  e.'.pecial  care,  as  well  as  plans, 
maps,  &c.,  as  it  was  a  spot  less  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  white 
ants  llian  any  otJKr,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  flattered 
themselves  that  here  at  least  all  was  safe.  However,  such  was 
the  force  of  the  gale,  that  when  we  went  up  to  tlie  roof  to  inspect, 
we  found  the  door,  door-frame  and  all,  blown  in,  tlie  window, 
and  window-frame,  blown  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
room  several  inches  d,'..e|)  in  water.  On  the  terrace  roof  were 
several  bedraggled  kites,  tjuite  unable  to  fly,  protected  by  the 
jiarajiet. 

Karly  next  morning,  tlic  force  of  the  gale  having  abated,  we 
went  out  to  see  the  results  of  the  storm.  We  went  first  to 
Cossipir,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  whither  many  vessels  had  been 
driven.  Ship  after  ship  had  dragged  her  anchor  or  broken 
away  from  her  moOritigs,  and  then  dashing  up  against  anothei", 
had  helijcd  it  to  break  loose,  and  thus  ten  or  twenty  ships 
were  literally  heaped  up  together,  in  man)'  cases  high  and  dry 
on  the  shore. 

As  we  stood  ill  One  place,  there  was  a  small  coasting-vessel 
in  a  front  garden,  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  This  had  been 
lifted  over  tlie  wall  by  die  storm-wave,  and  sd  deposited.  V'W 
the  other  side  was  a  wonderful  sight.  Under  all  lay  two  or 
three  flat-bottomed  barges  ;  on  these  lay  an  iron  river  steamer. 
This  steamer  had  been  driven  stem  on  to  a  large  barge  filled 
with  blazing  straw;  which  IkuI  been  fired  by  the  gde  scattering 
the  fire  with  wliich  the  men  on  board  had  been  cooking,  or 
from  a  hookah.  The  fire  had  made  the  steamer  nearly  white- 
hot,  and  had  biirnt  through  it ;  it  was  providential  that  it 
was  of  iron,  or  some  fifteen  td  twenty  fine  vessels  would  have 
been  burnt. 

On  the  steamer,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forly-five  degrees, 
w.as  a  large  ship,  her  bows  irt  the  air  and  her  stern  in  the 
mud  of  the  bank,  and  whilst  we  were  there  wc  saw  the  captain 
go  aboard.  He  did  so  by  climbing  up  the  barges  and  the 
steamer,  and  thence  got  into  his  vessel  by  the  bowsprit! 

Many  of  the  vessels  were  afterwards  got  afloat;  but  all 
were  not  so  fortunate,  as  many  vessels  went  down  dt  anchor. 
Almost  every  barge  was  sunk,  and  produce,  such  as  seeds, 
rice,  and  valuable  cargo  of  various  Mnds,  lay  in  heajjs  along 
the  bank.  A  small  China  steamer  was  lying  high  and  dry 
on  the  strand,  and  the  large  steam  ferry  was  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  heap  of  ballast  siiingle,  many  feet  above  thd 
water.  Other  vessels  were  shored  up  with  beams,  having  been 
left  high  on  the  river  shore,  whilst  not  a  Vessel  remained  at  her 
moorings  in  the  stream. 

'i"he  exterior  damage  to  the  buildings  would  soon  be  repaired, 
but  it  will  take  at  least  a  hundred  ye.nrs  to  replace  the  noble 
trees  which  were  destroyed.  I  have  not  given  any  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  storm,  as  all  now-a-days  ...-e  supposed  to 
understand  the  principles  of  a  cyclone,  but  in  illustration  of  its 
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eflects  I  subjoin  a  short  table,  showing  the  directions  in  which 
the  trees  fell  along  tlie  line  of  the  E.ist  Indian  Railway,  from 
Calcutta  towards  the  north-west  provinces.* 
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I  will  now  describe  an  ordinary  "  dust-storm  "  in  the  north- 
west provinces. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  very  close  and  sultry  day  at  the 
end  of  May,  1856,  Uiat  I  was  sitting  working  in  my  court-house 
at  Uareli,  when  a  native  came  in  and  announced  the  a|)proach 
of  a  dust-storm.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  Over  to  my  house, 
which  was  fortiin.itely  near,  and  so  got  there  just  in  time  to 
tnark  its  approach. 

At  this  time  the  whole  sky,  exceiit  at  the  horizon — over 
which  at  this  season  there  is  always  a  haze — was  clear  of 
clouds,  and  of  the  deepest  blue ;  and  save  a  Very  oppressive 
feeling,  there  was  nothing  to  warn  the  uninitiated  of  what  was 
so  rajjidiy  apjiroaching.  The  thermometer  had  all  day,  in  the 
shade,  stood  a  litde  dver  or  under  100°  I''al:rcnheit,  so  that 
a  little  eitra  closeness  was  not  very  observable.  I  inciuired 
whence  the  Storm  would  conle,  and  the  servants  said,  "  From 
the  north-west."  Every  one  was  busy,  during  the  few  moments 
that  rehiained,  in  fastening  up  as  secufely  as  possible  each  door 
and  window. 

I  took  up  ttly  pdst  wilh  several  t)f  my  family  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  stood  at  a  large  French  window  opening  to  the 
ground,  pushing  hard  ag.iinst  it,  expecting  the  cross-bar  to  give 
way  before  the  coming  gale. 

Suddenly,  widiout  any  warning,  there  rose  up  a  wall  of 
cloud  in  the  north-west,  and  iapitlly  advanced  towards  me. 
It  Idoked  from  70  to  100  feet  in  height,  but  was  in  reality 
much  higher,  and  its  colour  was  a  dee])  purple,  glowing  with  a 
kind  of  brick-dust  red  :  and  it  terminated  above  in  a  definite 
horizontal  line  cutting  the  clear  sky.  tiut  in  infinitely  less 
time  than  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was  upon  us — a  fearful  strain 
on  the  window,  and  we  \Verc  irt  pitchy  darkness.  It  was 
almost  a  darkness  which  nlight  be  "  felt ;"  and  one  could  not 
see   one's   hand,      Ateanwhile   the   fine  sand   poured    in   as 

*  These  notes  were  taken,  l)y  the  aid  of  a  compass,  as  I  Iravcllcil  in 
the  train. 

t  Tiiis  is  iho  Calcutta  slalion  of  the  East  Imliaii  Uailw.iy,  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlic  river. 

t  'Iho  iron  Iclegrapii  standards  were  deflected  to  this  distance. 

II  lint  a  few  lar(;e  trees  E.  and  from  N.E. 

6  'I'lie  cfTccts  of  the  storm  could  not  readily  be  noted  further. 
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water  by  every  crack,  and  filled  the  room  in  wliicli  we  all 
stood  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes  imtil  the  first  force  of 
tlie  storm  was  over. 

It  soon  after  became  a  liule  lighter,  and  the  aiv  was 
perceived  to  be  fille>l  with  bits  of  straw,  leaves,  and  fragments 
of  light  substances  of  various  descriptions,  which  liad  been 
collected  by  the  storm  and  stayed  by  the  trees.  Blast  fol- 
lowed blast ;  and  then  came  a  sound  of  rain,  torrents  of 
which  fell  for  about  half  an  hour.  Immediately  afterwards 
there  arose  that  refreshing  scent  of  wet  earth  given  forth  as 
incense  by  the  grateful  soil ;  and  then,  with  every  window 
open,  we  were  inhaling  the  freshened  air. 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  all  was  over.  Nearly  all  the 
fruit  in  the  garden  had  been  blown  off,  and  many  trees 
stripped  of  their  leaves  ;  but  the  subsequent  drive  was  most 
delicious,  after  our  daily  round  over  the  arid  ground  of  the 
dusty  roads.  Many  a  mighty  tree  had  given  tribute  to  the 
storm  king  in  the  shape  of  huge  boughs,  many  a.  thatch  had 
flown  afar;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air  was  changed 
and  purified,  and  that  the  good  done  far  outweighed  the  evil. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  driving,  when  a  milder  but 
very  dense  dust-storm  overtook  us ;  and  we  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  gate-post,  or  being 
upset  in  the  ditch  ;  but  this  class  of  storms  is  not  very  com- 
mon at  Bareli.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  stomis 
which  merits  notipc  ;  I  allude  to  hail-storms. 

These  are  dreaded  in  India,  as  the  hail-stones  arc  often 
very  large,  and  sometimes  kill  man  and  beast,  as  well  as 
destroy  much  of  the  cropg.  I  remember  one,  in  May,  1846, 
whiph  was  as  follows  :— 

I  was  standing  at  a  friend's  door,  whose  house  was  not  five 
minutes'  distance  from  my  own.  It  was  in  the  Himalaya  at 
Landour,  in  the  north-west  provinces.  Suddenly  we  saw  a 
storm  about  to  brealf .  My  friend  said,  "  Sharp's  the  word  ! 
Mount  and  off,  or  you'll  catch  it!"  I  jumped  on  my  pony 
and  rode  up  the  hill.  Down  came  the  hail.  One  stone 
hit  me  on  the  back  pf  the  bridle  hand ;  it  raised  a  lump  as 
big  as  a  cherry.  The  pony,  stimg  to  madness  by  the 
blows,  rushed  on,  and  in  another  minute  we  were  under 
my  verandah.  The  hail-stones  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a 
walnut  to  that  of  n  cherry,  and  in  the  short  five  minutes 
while  the  storm  lasted  the  damage  done  was  fearful.  The 
dahlias  were  just  before  the  downfall  in  full  glory.  All  my 
banks  were  covered  with  them,  and  now  they  wore  stripped 
of  every  leaf  and  flower,  and  made  to  resemble  currant- 
bushes  in  winter.  The  oaks  lost  all  their  leaves  and  the 
greater  part  of  tlicir  sm.all  twigs.  After  the  storm  I  picked 
up  many  branches,  nearly  as  thick  as  my  little  finger.  I 
heard  of  several  sheep  .and  goats  having  been  killed  in  this 
storm,  but  not  of  any  loss  of  human  life,  as  the  stones 
on  this  occasion  h.ad  not  been  of  unusual  size.  My  house 
had  been  built  on  a  little  tciT.ice  cut  out  of  the  hill-side, 
so  th.at  there  was  only  just  room  to  pass  b.'hind  it,  and 
this  space  was  entirely  filled  in  to  the  height  of  between 
five  and  six  feet  with  closely-packed  hail-stones.  These  had 
collected  from  the  bank  above,  and  from  the  slope  of  the 
roof;  they  served  for  very  many  days  to  supply  the  mess 
with  materials  for  cooling  drinks,  rendering  us  independent  of 
the  ice-cellar. 

The  effect  on  the  scenery  is  indescribable,  but  ran  well  be 
imagined.     A  storm  of  this  kind  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  a 


tea-i)lantcr,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  they  tlo  not 
occur  very  often. 

I  remember  a  veiy  ludicrous  incident  in  my  camp  life. 
A  hail-storm  came  on,  and  a  friend  wlio  was  in  camp  with  \is 
rushed  under  the  "shumiana,"  which  is  a  large  Hat  awning  sup- 
ported on  four  poles.  The  hail-stones  collected  on  the  top, 
the  weight  increased,  and  presently  all  collapsed,  the  poles 
slipping  outwards.  Our  friend  saw  this  coming,  and  crept 
under  a  tai lie  which  stood  in  the  middle,  whence  he  emerged 
all  right,  after  we  had  thought  he  nad  been  half  smothered  by 
the  tent.  But  the  most  wonderful  effect  of  a  hail-storm  that 
I  ever  s.aw  was  when  a  fearfid  one  occurretl  at  the  station  of 
Nynee  Tal,  in  the  Himalaya,  north-west  provinces.  The  stones, 
some  of  which  were  so  large  as  to  fill  the  to[)  of  a  tumbler, 
lashed  the  lake  into  fury,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  presented 
a  wonderful  appearance.  With  such  force  did  these  stones  fall 
that  they  made  holes,  through  which  the  water  leaked,  in  my 
roofing.  This  was  of  galvanised  tinned  iron  plates,  and  the 
lierforation  of  metal  by  this  means,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
filled  me  with  astonishment. 

I  will  conclude  this  gossip  with  some  remarks  on  ordinary 
thunder-storms  in  India,  as  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observntion.  When,  in  1843,  I  went  to  Calcutta,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  struck  me  was  the  fiict  that  almost  everj- 
house  had  a  lightning-conductor  prominently  i)laced;  and  next, 
that  very  many  houses  showed  signs  of  rents  and  settlements 
in  their  walls  which  had  been  caused  by  lightning ;  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  I  heard  Indian  thunder  and  saw  Indian  lightning. 
In  the  Himalaya,  the  balancing  of  the  clouds  is  beautifully 
seen,  and  the  play  of  the  lightning  amongst  them  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  of  that  delightful  range.  There  was 
a  crag  opposite  to  my  house,  whereupon  a  house  had  been 
erected.  This  house  had  been  twice  burnt  down  by  lightning. 
I  have  seen  the  finest  pccpul  trees,  which  could  scarcely  be 
split  to  pieceg  eyeri  by  lightning,  such  is  their  toughness,  fired 
internally  by  the  electric  agency ;  and  thus,  while  the  parent 
stem  was  destroyed,  the  surrounding  offspiinging  trees  main- 
tained their  own ;  and  I  have  seen  a  young  mulberry  tree 
struck  in  the  midst,  and  divided  in  two  to  the  very  root.  I 
have  also  seen  forest  trees  out  pf  which  (as  in  England)  a  strip 
of  bark  has  been  taken  the  whole  way  down  the  trunk  ;  but  I 
will  not  detail  these  things,  as  they  occur  everywhere.  No  one 
who  has  heard  tropical  thunder  will  discredit  me  when  I  de- 
scribe many  of  the  peals  as  sh.aking  the  house,  and  sounding 
like  salvos  of  artillery  fired  close  at  hand.  Many  have  been 
the  deaths  reported  to  me  from  this  cause,  and  wonderfiil  are 
some  of  the  escapes.  I  knew  a  lady,  npw  living  in  Calcutta, 
who  was  standing  on  a  verandah  holding  one  of  the  wooden 
pillars  which  supported  the  roof,  during  a  storm.  There  was 
a  fearful  peal  simultaneous  with  the  flash,  and  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  struck.  The  electric  fluid  had  passed  down  the  pillar 
and  gone  to  the  ground.  It  had  touched  her  arm,  and  fearful 
pains  resulted.  She  recovered,  but  has  never  had  the  same 
use  of  her  arm  as  before,  and  whenever  a  storm  is  impending 
she  feels  it  severely.  The  lofty  tower  of  the  Kootub  at  Delhi 
was  struck  some  years  since  and  partially  rent,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  building  in  India  of  any  size  that  has  not  suffered 
more  or  less.  The  water-spouts  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
"devils,"  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  plains  of  India  arc  called, 
deserve  a  word,  but  as  they  ha^e  been  so  often  written  about, 
I  will  now  bring  this  storm  gossip  to  a  close. 
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Prohahi.y  there  are  no  pbci^s  in  India  of  wliicli  Englishnicn, 
wlio  have  rcsiiled  in  tliat  coiiiilry,  will  bear  pleasanter  re- 
collection than  of  Simla,  Mussoiiri,  and  Nynee  Tal.  The 
Madras  and  rjombay  Presidencies  have  also  their  hill  stations, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  can  vie  with  the  above- 
named  resorts  for  a-reeable  climate,  i)leasant  society,  general 
comfort,  scenery,  and  above  all,  that  great  desideratum  of 
sportsmen— game,  and  case  in  reaching  it.  In  this  latter 
respect  Mussouri  easily  bears  the  palm.  Simla  is  more  fashion- 
able and  gayer,  has  better  liouses  and  a  grander  club,  but 
these  are  attractions  which  tend  to  make  it  niueli  more  expen- 
sive, and,  consequently,  not  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
junior  and  less  well  paid  of  Her  Majesty's  servants.     For  a 


there  with  peeping  cottages  and  pretty  white  houses.  It  is  a 
lovely  scene.  Filling  up  the  wliole  valley,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  rests  the  village,  is  the 
lake,  or  Tal,  of  Aynee,  "  the  white  goddess."  So  completely, 
indeed,  does  the  lake  fill  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  deep  and 
uneven  valley,  that  some  difticulty  was  experienced  in  making 
a  practical  roadw.iy  round  the  water's  edge.  As  it  is,  one  side 
of  the  lake  only  has  a  narrow  road  fit  for  pony-carriages,  and 
even  this,  in  many  places,  has  been  built  on  ground  gained  from 
the  lake  by  precipitating  in  it  rocks  and  earth  cut  away  from 
the  steep  hillside.  On  the  other  side  there  is  only  a  narrow 
footpath,  barely  passable  to  clever  ponies.  The  lake  is  in 
parts  very  deeji ;    in   the  centre   its   dejilh   ha.s  not  yet  been 


VIEW  NEAR   NVNEE  TAL. 


(juiet,  lovely,  and  \ery  hos|)itable  jilace,  let  me  recommend 
Nynee  Tal.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  lovelier — in  a 
(luiet,  unobtrusive  way — than  the  hill-enclosed,  lake-filled 
valley,  on  one  edge  of  which  stands  the  sm.all  native  village 
and  larger  European  settlement  of  Nynee  Tal. 

After  the  dreary  journey  through  the  plains,  passing 
through  the  wild  and  notoriously  unhealthy  Ter.ai  Jungle,  and 
after  a  long,  toilsome  ascent  of  a  very  bad  bridle-path,  one 
(juite  suddenly  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  "  promised  land " 
within  hailing  distance.  Deb.irrcd  from  a  view  of  it  by  thickly 
jungled  hills,  and  seemingly  endless  dark  fir-woods,  until  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  village — one  step  more,  as  it  were, 
discloses  a  small  valley  formed  by  high  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  a  clear,  dark,  and  evidently  deej)  lake,  on  the  very 
edge  of  which  are  a  cluster  of  villas,  a  church  steeple,  and 
some  native  huts,  backed,  of  course,  by  the  overtopping  d.irk 
woods.  The  goal  is  reached  !  Then,  turning  round,  one  sees 
the  high,  dark,  fir-clad  hills  forming  the  valley,  dotted  here  and 


a.sccrtained,  although  a  line  many  luindrcd  fathoms  long  has 
repeatedly  been  cast  in  it  from  a  boat  ;  and  the  superstitious 
natives,  of  course,  declare  that  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  goes 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth  I 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  Kiinigsee  near  Salzburg  strikingly 
reminds  me  of  Nynee  Tal,  and  I  have  heard  others  exjiress 
the  same  opinion.  The  former  lake,  like  the  latter,  is  sur- 
rounded by  steep  hills,  in  many  places  thickly  wooded,  and 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  both  bakes,  in  one  place  only 
is  there  a  flat  surface  available  for  building.  At  Nynee  Tal 
this  has  been  used  for  the  luiropean  settlement ;  on  the 
Konigseewe  see  one  or  two  small  Bavarian  inns,  a  few  cottages, 
the  inevitabb  carved  wood  shops,  and  the  boats  drawn  up 
on  the  beach.  The  principal  characteristics  of  each  lake 
are  its  clear,  deep  water,  and  the  dark  frowning  shadows  cast 
into  it  by  the  steep  mountainsides,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
mourning  and  dismalness  to  the  scene.  There  is  certainly 
great  similarity  in  the  two  places ;  a  person  having  seen  the 
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Thvarian  lake  can  form  a  very  good  notion  indeed  of  the 
Indian  one ;  and,  il  the  Konigsee  is  considered  one  of  the 
granckst  show-plici's  in  that  specially  favoured  |)art  of  Central 
Kiiropu,  how  nuicli  more  enrhantinj^  must  be  the  Indian  Tal, 
after  long  resilience  in  level  ]ilains,  among  hsat  and  dust 
and  Ihes !  With  the  exception  of  scattered,  shady  mangoe 
topes,  and  occasional  tamarind  avenues,  there  is  little  pleasing 
scenery  in  BiMigal  or  Oudli  ;  to  a  person  who  has  spent  four  or 
five  years  in  those  i)rovinccs,  tlicy  represent  all  that  is  hot, 
dreary,  and  monotonous.  To  such  a  one  how  refreshing 
must  be  the  first  view  of  Nynce  Tal — a  Konigsee  in  an  inter- 
minable Salisbury  Plain  !  I  venture  to  say  that  every  one  who 
lias  spent  a  few  weeks  in  it  must  look  back  to  those  weeks  as, 
jierhaiis,  the  picasantest  of  a  long  lifetime. 

It  is  not  of  Nynee  Tal,  however,  I  have  to  speak  at  present; 
I  only  mentioned  it  as  oiie  of  the  favourite  health  resorts  in 
India.  In  one  particular  it  strikingly  fails  to  satisfy  sports- 
men— there  is  no  game  near.  A  few  marches  beyond  Ahiiorah, 
a  sanitarium  for  European  soldiers,  and  which  is  itself  three 
marches  beyond  Nynee  Tal,  there  arc  a  few  deer  and  bears, 
but  only  a  very  few.  It  is  of  Mussouri  and  a  shooting  expe- 
dition in  the  hills  beyond,  tpwards  the  snowy  fange,  I  wish  to 
write. 

A  few  years  ago,  having  obtained  four  months'  leave  of 
absence,  I  passed  the  first  month  at  Nynee  Tal,  but  desiring 
to  go  on  to  Dehra  and  Mussouri,  the  road  I  should  follow  was 
long  and  anxiously  discussed.  I  wjshed  to  leave  Nyneo  Tal 
in  the  last  days  of  September,  consequently  towards  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season.  For  this  reason  I  was  strongly  recom- 
mended not  to  follow  my  inclination,  which  was  to  take  the 
path  across  the  hills,  being  twelve  days'  march  to  my  destina- 
tion, but  to  descend  again  into  the  plains,  and  to  make  my 
way  to  Roorkee,  and  thence  across  the  Sewaliks  to  the  Dhoon, 
and  then  up  the  hills  to  Mussouri ;  and  I  did  so. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  worth  recording  in  the  journey, 
performed  by  palkee  dak,  along  execrable  roads  deluged  by 
rain.  Its  chief  incident  was  the  flight  of  my  bearers,  torch^ 
carriers,  and  Uiggage-men,  leaving  me  fast  asleep  in  my  jialkee 
under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  the  various  packages  constituting 
my  luggage.  J\n  unusually  heavy  downpour  woke  me  up  ;  but 
it  was  some  time  before  1  realised  the  thoroughly  helpless 
position  in  which  I  was  left.  I3y  the  hour  I  knew  that  I  must 
be  many  miles  away  from  the  next  dak  bungalow.  As  far  as 
1  knew,  there  might  be  no  native  village  within  a  mile  or  two  ; 
and  1  also  satisfied  myself  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  rising 
flood,  in  which  ipy  boxes  already  stood,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  dress  bqots  and  starched  shirts,  would  reach  the  level  of  my 
bed  in  the  palkee,  This,  in  fact,  did  happen  a  little  later,  and 
all  I  could  do  was  tq  take  occasional  and  alternate  pulls  at  my 
flask  and  my  cheroot,  while  periodically  striking  a  light  to  see 
how  the  time  went.  In  every  respect  it  was  fi  miserable  night. 
Dawning  day  fortunately  revealed  the  ninaway  bearers  quietly 
returning,  models  of  that  placid  nouchalance  habitual  to  natives 
of  India.  Each  man  was  well  covered  with  a  blanket,  hiding 
every  feature  bin  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  his  mouth,  to  which 
latter  organ  he,  of  course,  assiduously  applied  the  everlasting 
hookah.  They  h.ad  passed  the  night  at  a  village  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  they  had  left  me,  and  it  seems 
they  hoped  to  return  again  before  I  awoke.  It  was  useless  to 
expostulate.  Even  my  threat  to  i  ut  short  the  usual  buckshecsh 
at  the  end  of  the  stage  was  not  carried  into  effect,  as  I  learnt 


that  one  of  the  bearers  had  considerately  thrown  his  blanket 
over  the  top  of  my  palkee  to  keep  of!  the  rain. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  h.ad  been  spoilt  for  scenery  by  the 
lovely  hills  of  Nynee  Tal  and  .Mmorali,  and  the  particularly 
brilliant  sunsets  and  sunrises  to  be  seen  from  those  places,  I 
greatly  enjoyed  my  early  morning  ride  from  Shorepore,  at  tlic 
foot  of  the  Sewalik  Range,  to  Dehra.  A  friend  to  whom  I 
had  written  had  sent  out  a  horse  to  meet  me  at  the  former 
j)lace. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  glorious  amphitheatre  than 
that  of  the  Dhoon,  a  broad  valley  of  nearly  five  hundred  square 
miles  in  extent,  partly  cultivated  and  partly  covered  by  hi.vuriant 
tiopical  vegetation,  through  which  rush  the  two  finest  rivers  of 
India — through  the  north-western  end  the  Jumna,  and  through 
the  northeastern  the  danges,  which  breaks  out  of  the  hills  at 
Hurdwar,  that  s.acred  jilaco  in  native  eyes,  but  known  to  sports- 
men as  one  of  the  very  best  shooting-grounds  in  all  India, 
where  anything  from  a  hare  to  an  elejihant  may  be  met  with, 
and  in  addition  capital  "mahseer"  or  Indian  salmon-fishing 
and  shooting  may  be  followed.  To  return  to  Austria  for  an 
illustration,  the  Dhoon  is  not  unlike,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
little  amphitheatre  iri  the  centre  of  which  stands  Salzburg — 
with  this  exception,  that  the  Indian  valley  is  infinitely  greater 
in  extent.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  ever  changing  in 
colour  with  the  ])lay  of  the  sun  between  the  clouds,  the  whole 
range  being  covered  with  rhododendron  and  pine,  whilst  away 
in  the  background  a  contrast  is  formed  by  the  white  peaks  of 
eternal  snows.  Dehra,  the  largest  village  of  the  Dhoon,  is  a 
station  for  a  few  European  troops,  and  a  regiment  of  cither 
Ghoorkas,  Sikhs,  or  Sepoys,  besides  the  Kumaon  battalion, 
which  is  constantly  quartered  there  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Dehra  also  possesses  a  litde  colony  of  Englishmen, 
in  tiddition  to  the  officers  attached  to  the  above-mentioned 
troops.  It  being  a  healthy  place,  with  a  moderate  climate, 
and  near  Mussouri  as  a  resort  for  very  hot  weather,  it  has 
been  maile  the  headquarters  of  the  many  tea-planters  and 
retired  officers  whose  choice  it  is  to  pass  their  lives  on  Indian 
soil.  There  are  many  good  houses,  not  a  few  sunounded  by 
grounds  of  almost  park-like  character.  At  the  time  of  the  year 
in  which  I  passed  through,  Dehra  is  generally  enlivened  by 
sportsmen  and  racing  men  from  all  parts  of  Bengal,  the  North- 
West,  and  the  Punjaub.  It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  Long 
strings  of  carefiiUy  clothed  horses  at  walking  exercise  met  one 
at  every  turn,  whilst  the  small  hotel,  kept  by  a  retired  English 
jockey,  where  I  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours,  was  full  of 
trainers,  jockeys,  and  their  masters.  When  going  to  Mussouri, 
it  is  usual  to  ride  or  drive  (there  is  an  excellent  road)  to  a  small 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  there  exchange  one's  means 
of  locomotion  for  another — either  a  dandy,  which  is  merely  a 
blanket  or  piece  of  stout  canvas,  fastened  at  the  extremities 
of  a  stout  pole,  and  in  which  the  traveller  sits  sideways  ;  or  a 
jampan,  that  is,  a  large  arm-chair  slung  on  two  poles,  and 
carried  by  four  men.  It  is  also  possible  to  hire  a  hill  pony ; 
and  this  being  the  quickest  mode  of  making  the  ascent,  I  pre- 
ferred it.  Many  men  walk  up,  reaching  the  top  in  three  hours 
if  good  pedestrians.  I  have  s])ent  so  much  time  on  the  road 
that  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  English  piggery  established 
in  this  village,  and  which  supplies  all  stations  within  a  circuit 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  even  more,  with  hams  and  other 
porcine  delicacies.  It  is  under  the  management  of  an  English- 
'  man,  who,  by  means  of  the  hotel  which  he  also  keeps,  and 
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wliich  is  said  to  be  full  for  more  than  six  montiiH  of  every  year, 
ai)pears  to  be  rapidly  accumulating,'  a  handsome  fortune. 

Mussouri  stands  at  an  elevation  of  7,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  the  rise  in  the  country  is  so  steady  from 
Roorkee,  fifty  miles  off,  that  I  think  the  actual  height  of 
Mussouri  above  this  village  cannot  be  more  than  4,000  feet,  if 
so  much.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  path,  anil  that  a 
very  steep  one,  in  places  rather  dangerous.  Since  the  mutiny 
another  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Government. 
This  last,  though  a  much  broader  and  safer  way,  is  also  of  more 
gr.idual  ascent,  and,  consecjuently,  better  odajited  to  persons 
carrying  loads  or  riding ;  but  I  was  told  that  natives  making 
the  ascent  without  loads  preferred  the  old,  steep,  and  short 
way  to  the  new  and  longer  ro.id.  I  may  be  accused  of  e.\- 
paliaiing  too  much  on  fine  scenery ;  but  the  fact  is,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  the  chief  impression  left  on  one's  mind,  after 
a  sojourn  in  "  India's  sultry  plains,"  and  a  visit  to  the  hills,  is 
the  great  beauty  of  the  scenery,  caused  by  the  striking  con- 
trasts one  meets  at  every  turn.  And  this  is  especially  the 
case  at  Mussouri.  The  settlement  is  built  on  the  narrow 
ridge  of  a  series  of  very  steep  mountains,  which  are  so  pre- 
cipitous on  both  sides  that,  quite  contrary  to  die  usual 
characteristics  of  mountain  scenery,  there  is  no  rolling  surface 
of  hill  and. valley  gradually  settling  down  into  a  level  plain. 
But  when  staniling  on  any  part  of  the  ridge  on  which  Mus- 
souri stands,  one  sees,  when  facing  the  south  and  south-west,  a 
vast  plain  commencing,  as  it  were,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice 
4,000  feet  immediately  below,  and  faintly  bounded  by  low 
hills  thirty  miles  distant,  beyond  which  again  a  perfectly  level 
j)lain  stretches  away  for  many  hundred  miles.  If  one  turns 
right  round,  and  faces  the  north  or  north-east,  one  sees, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  deep  precipice,  a  series  of  hills 
gradually  increasing  in  size  and  height  as  they  recede,  until 
they  end  in  a  series  of  sharp  and  clearly-defined  peaks  per- 
petually covered  with  snow,  apparently  about  a  day's  march 
only  from  the  spot  on  which  one  is  standing,  but  really  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  not  to  be  reached  in  less  than 
three  weeks  1  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  series  of 
rolling  hills  is  covered  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  the 
rhodoilendron  plant  in  full  bloom,  and  that  at  the  height  where 
the  rhododendron  ceases  to  grow,  dark  green  and  black  forests 
of  pine  commence,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
mountain  and  valley,  and  that  these  again  are  fringed  by 
white  peaks  which,  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  assume  the  deepest 
rose  and  golden  tints,  I  think  all  persons  will  agree  that  the 
/out  ens<?Hb/e  must  leave  on  the  memory  a  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten.  To  the  south  all  is  golden,  and  rich,  and  watm ; 
face  about,  and  in  one  instant  there  is  befote  you  a  scene  all 
dark,  sombre,  and  cold.  No  transformation  scene  at  a  theafre 
can  equal  the  sudden  and  complete  change  one  thus  realises; 
it  is  indeed  wonderful ! 

Of  Mussouri  itself  I  shall  merely  say  that  it  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  welbbuilt  houses  on  the  European  plan. 
Some  face  one  way  to  the  plains,  some  another  to  the  snows, 
according  to  the  owner's  fancy;  and  between  these  two  rows 
there  runs  the  only  practicable  road,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
what  is  called  by  courtesy  the  Mall,  or  Rotten  Row  of  Mus- 
souri. The  other  end  of  the  road  extends  to  Landour,  another 
small  hill  station — a  suburb  of  Mussouri  in  fact.  It  stands  on 
rather  higher  ground,  and  is  more  liable  to  heavy  snow-storms. 
On  the  highest  point  of  Mussouri  stands  a  large  building,  the 


IlimalayaClub,  of  which  many  an  old  Indian  bears  alTcctionate 
remembrance.  It  is  from  the  windows  of  its  ball-room  th.it  the 
wonderful  i)ictures,  Sunuiur  and  Winter,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  can  be  best  sjen. 

A  friend  with  whom  i  had  arranged  to  pass  two  or  three 
months  in  a  shooting  expedition,  among  some  of  the  very  hills 
to  be  seen  from  the  clul)  terrace,  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
"  Himalaya."  He  hail  gone  on  ten  il.iys  before  me  to  organise 
the  expedition,  and  when  I  arri\ed  I  was  not  sorry  to  learn 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  all  arrangements  would  be  coiii|'lete 
for  our  trip  to  Gungoiree,  a  description  of  which,  with  our 
adventures,  I  propose  to  give. 

This  was  to  be  my  first  experience  in  hill  shooting ;  conse- 
quently my  companion,  a  veteran  at  the  sport,  took  the  lead  in 
all  preparatory  operations,  and  absolutely  roared  at  my  pro- 
position that  a  lady  and  her  husband,  who  had  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject,  should  accompany  us.  Quite  innocent  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement,  I  had  gladly 
assented  when  the  proposition  was  made.  It  si.cms  the  lady, 
a  young  girl  not  long  out  of  her  teens,  and  lately  out  from 
England,  where  she  had  been  married  just  before  starting,  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  scenery  of  the  Higher  Himalayas,  and 
the  delightful  independence  of  life  away  from  civilisation  ;  she 
also  rather  aspired  to  return  to  her  husband's  regiment  the 
heroine  of  a  feat  very  seldom  accomidished ;  whilst  he,  a  willing 
slave  to  her  every  wish,  was  ready  to  do  anything  she  desired. 
I,  too,  when  the  subject  was  first  mentioned,  considered  the 
plan  not  only  feasible  but  highly  advantageous  to  ourselves, 
who  might  thus  hope  to  enjoy,  not  only  good  sport  and  pleasant 
climate  away  from  the  trammels  of  society,  but  also  the  agree- 
able company  of  a  pleasant  English  girl  round  our  evening  camp 
fire.  But  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  life  we  were  about  to 
lead ;  and  later  I  saw  that  the  discomfort,  hardships,  and  dirt 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  trip  as  we  proposed  taking,  made  it 
utterly  impossible  for  a  lady  to  accompany  us.  In  the  first 
place,  after  the  third  march  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
walk  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  as  our  route  lay  through 
country  quite  impracticable  for  ponies,  or  the  surest-footed 
mule,  to  carry  a  load,  particularly  a  living  one.  Besides,  as  my 
companion  argued,  the  extra  company  would  entail  a  double 
number  of  coolies  and  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  stores ; 
whilst  the  romance  of  the  thing  once  worn  off,  and  with  daily 
increasing  discomfort,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that 
our  fair  companion  would  wish  to  return,  probably  within  a 
week,  and  thus  cause  a  serious  dislocation  of  our  iilans  and 
inteiltions.  So  it  was  decided  against  her,  and  we  lost  favour 
in  her  sight,  and  fell  in  her  estimation  to  depths  unfathomable 
of  disgrace  and  disrepute.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  very  minute 
description  of  all  our  preparations,  neitlier  will  I  give  a  detailed 
list  of  our  stores ;  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  enUnlefation  would  be  uninteresting  and  tedious  to 
all  persons,  with  the  exception  of  sportsmen  whose  intention 
it  may  be  to  follow  the  same  road,  and  who  will  obta^  on 
the  spot  rnuch  better  information  as  to  details  i  and,  secondly, 
because,  though  our  expedition  had  as  its  chief  nominal  raisoii 
d'etre  the  shooting  of  wild  animals,  in  reality  the  princii)al 
reasons  for  the  trip  were  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  duty, 
change  of  scene  and  of  life,  and  the  search  for  a  cool  bracing 
climate,  after  the  hot,  fever-stricken  air  of  the  plains.  Conse- 
quently ours  was  by  no  means  a  model  expedition,  either  as 
regai  'j  weapons  or  the  number  of  servants  and  stores  that  we 
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fnnk  \Mlli  us.     W't.'  Ii.id  rfsiilvcil  to  l)c  :is  cnmlnrliilik'  ;is  it  was  which   he  would  (iTt.iiiih-  Hot    hiivo    cxchangirl   lor  the   lu'st 

|io-.-.ilpK'  to  lie  iimlrr  the  i  in  iiiii-,t,uu  rs  ;  ;uiil  our  ti.iin  ol  i  uolifs  lircci  hloadcr  t;oin^'. 

and   personal   servants,  like  our  ijuantity  of  stores,  were  alto-  i         Our  shelter  consisted  of  a  small  hill  tent,  tneasurinj^  about 

j;elhor  disiiroportionate  to  the  ( ainpaign  we  intended  to  wage  seven  I'eet  by  nine,  to  whiih  was  added  a  pal  tent,  the  roof  of 

against  bear,  tieer,  chamois,  and  leopard,     llenuine  sportsmen  which  was  the  same  si/c  as  that  of  the  hill  tent,  and  whi.  h  it 

would   not  dream   of  hampering  their  movements  with  more  was  our  custom  to  |iilch  close  to,  in  f u  t  toui  liing  the  hill  tti.t, 

than  one-half  of  the  number  of  men  who  were  to  accompany  and  so  making  one  laiyi.>h  tent  of  the  two  in  fine  weather,  which 


us,  nor  more  than 
one-thiril,  or  at  the 
most  one-half  of 
the  provisions,  and 
would  be  ([uite 
content  to  live  in 
a  great  measure  on 
the  jKior  produce 
of  the  country  and 
the  result  of  their 
sport,  merely  sup- 
plemented by  the 
luxuries  carried  for 
them  by  c  oolics. 

When  I  say  that 
only  two  out  of 
the  six  guns  or 
ritles  we  had  were 
breech-loaders,  I 
think  men  in  Eng- 
la.id  will  turn  up 
their  noses.  lUit 
I  am  writing  of 
nearly  six  years 
ago  ;  and  six  years 
ago  breech-loaders 
were  not  so  |)len- 
tiful  in  India  as 
they  were  at  that 
time  in  JMigland. 
In  fact,  I  should 
say  that  even  at 
the  |)resent  day 
there  are  more 
head  of  game 
knocked  over  with 
muzzle  than  with 
breech  loaders  in 
In' 'la  by  P^nglish- 
nien.  At  all  events, 
at  that  time,  al- 
though no  longer 
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of  loiirse  was  al- 
most constant,  and 
which  we  threw 
over  the  hill  tet  i 
if  it  rained,  as  it 
did  on  sever- 1 
occasions,  oi  if 
the  wind  w.  .>  ,ery 
high.  The  |)oles 
unscrewed  each 
into  thiee  ])ieces, 
something  like  a 
fishing-rod.  Three 
men  could  carry 
the  tent.s,  whilst 
anothercarried  the 
unscrewed  poles, 
the  ])egs,  spare 
rope,  and  a  small 
basketof  ( harcoal. 
We  started  with 
twenty-six  coolies, 
but  before  long 
got  into  the  habit 
of  taking  one  or 
two  others  from 
village  to  village, 
liesides  the  cool- 
ies we  had  seven 
servants,  thus  di- 
vided :  a  cook  and 
his  assistant,  two 
"bearers"  orvalets, 
a  water-carrier,  a 
man  originally  a 
"  chuprassie  "  or 
messenger,  but 
whom  I  turned 
into  a  gun-cleaner, 
and  a  low  caste 
native  ready  to  do 
anything. 


objects  of  curiosity,  breech-loading  smooth-bores  and  rifles  were  We  had  not  collected  the  coolies  ourselves,  but  entrusted 
not  so  very  common  in  India  as  to  make  our  mixed  armament  the  task  to  an  olil  coolie,  who  made  himself  for  the  occasion  a 
appear  antiquated,  as  it  would  certainly  now  in  England.  And  species  of  contractor.  All  the  coolies'  pay  passed  through  his 
if  old-fashioned,  our  ritles  were  trusty  and  well-tried.  One  of  hands.  He  was  not  expected  to  carry  anything,  but  undertook 
theiTi  had  been  the  means  of  breaking  fourteen  bottles  running  to  superinten<l  the  others;  and  his  ])ay,  which  was  exactly  the 
at  I20  yards.  I  had  a  double-barrelled  muzzle-loading  rifle  same  as  they  received,  was  bail  for  their  good  behaviour. 
(Enheld  bore);  a  single-barrelled  muzzle-lo.iding  two-grooved  If  any  coolie  ran  away,  or  broke  down,  or  fell  sick,  the  con- 
rifle,  carrying  a  conical  ball  weighing  rather  over  two  ounces ;  tractor  was  bound  by  the  agreement  he  entered  into  to  find 
and  a  breech-loading  fowling-ijiece  (14-bore).  My  companion,  another  from  any  village  we  passed  through.  He  turned  out 
two  double-barrelled  rifles  of  rather  light  bore,  one  of  which  was  to  be  an  invaluable  follow.  The  pay  of  each  coolie  was  foui 
a  breech  and  the  other  a  muzzle  loader  ;  and  a  very  old  "  Egg"  rupees,  or  eight  shillings,  a  month.  We  gave  each  of  them  a 
gun,  to  whicli  he  r.ttribtited  almost  supernatural  jiowers,  and  coarse  black  wool  blanket  before  starting,  and  promised  half  a 
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moiitli's  \va(,'i.'s  ;is  hiii  kslioesli  at  the  vnA  of  tlif  trip  to  cvory 
ni:iii  wo  were  satisfiuil  with.  Itcfdiv  Hl..rlMi(,',  we  allnwed  cacli  ] 
man  one  nii)ee  in  advance  for  his  family,  but  arranged  that  for 
the  future  they  should  all  he  kept  one  fortnight  in  arrear  of 
pay.  This  was  done  to  ensure  their  good  liehaviour,  and  to 
prevent  any  leaving  without  proper  reason  and  perniission. 
Tiiey  all  proved  themselves  capital  men,  hearing  great  fatijues 
without  a  murmur,  always  ready  to  do  anything  beyond  their 
ordinary  carrying  work,  and  often  showing  great  interest  in  our 
sports.  Kach  man  was  bound 
lo  carry  sixty  pounds  weight, 
besides  his  own  provisions;  but 
we  allotted  only  fifty  pounds  per 
man,  thereby  ensuring  longer 
marc  hes,  and,  above  all,  quicker 
pace ;  as  there  is  nothing  so 
annoying  as  to  have  to  wait  a 
couple  of  hours,  after  a  long 
day's  work,  before  the  men  with 
the  tea-things  arrive,  or  the  tent, 
if  It  is  very  cold.  Some  of  them 
were  small,  ill-made,  weakly- 
looking  fellows,  apparently  un- 
able to  carry  anything  besides 
their  own  bodies ;  but  to  our 
great  astonishment — or  rather 
to  mine — they  walked  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Naturally  we  picked 
out  the  best  men  for  the  most 
important  loads,  such  as  tea 
and  the  cooked  provisions. 

'I'iie  Shikharee,  Mounyah  by 
name  (let  me  recommend  him 
strongly  to  any  one  passing  that 
way),  lived  at  a  village  three 
marches  away,  but  accidentally 
heard  that  some  Sahibs  were 
])reparing  for  a  march  in  the 
interior,  and  came,  loaded  with 
"  chits"  or  characters,  to  oflfer 
himself.  He  was  a  very  short 
but  wonderfully  strong  man,  knit 
together  like  a  gladiator,  and 
as  active  and  sure-footed  as  a 
chamois.  His  eye,  too,  was  ex- 
traordinarily quick ;  not  that  it 
looked  so  ordinarily,  but  when 
looking    for    game     it    lit    up 

wonderfully,  as  if  his  whole  soul  was  bent  on  the  thing 
he  was  doing,  and  influenced  the  orgai .  I  have  sometimes 
watched  him;  and  when,  walking  carelessly  along,  he  has 
suddenly  seen  either  an  animal  in  the  thick  jungle,  or  some- 
thing unusual  moving  the  branches  or  twigs,  I  have  seen 
him  stop  as  if  struck,  and  his  eye  would  then  shine  out  like 
a  huge  brilliant.  Many  a  time  walking  close  to  him  in 
places  where  it  was  most  unlikely  to  expect  game,  have  I 
seen  him  thus  stop,  with  both  hands  up  to  exact  silence ;  then 
quietly  point  to  some  place  in  the  jungle  beneath  or  above  us, 
and  gradual!/  be';ome  more  excited  if  I  failed  to  see  the 
object  or  game  he  was  pointing  at.  Literally  he  could  pick 
out  an  animal's  eye  in  the  jungle  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off. 
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when  there  has  licen  no  otlier  part  of  the  animal  viiible,  or. 
jierhaps,  not  more  th.ui  a  lew  iiK  lies  of  its  IumiI.  'IIil'  eye  ol 
a  C'  .er  watching  you  iiiukr  such  rircumstames,  if  you  come 
sudcienly  into  sight,  is  very  large  and  very  bright  with  fe.ir; 
but  lo  pic  k  it  out  of  jungle,  as  Moiiiiyah  would  do,  lo  tlir 
right  and  left  and  in  front  of  him,  olteii  seemed  mirvtilous  In 
me,  1  have  far  from  a  slow  or  bad  sight,  but  still  1  mus'. 
own  that  at  times  I  was  a  long  time  seeing  that  one  little  spot 
among  branches  and   leaves,  and    Mounyah's  s'lent   anxieiy 

and  almost  iiainfiil  suspense 
were  very  amusing.  'Iheii,  if  I 
missed  my  aim,  he  would  be.it 
his  chest  with  both  his  open 
hands,  and  bewail  //is  fate,  and 
for  some  minutes  really  pre- 
sented a  i)iteous  sight.  That 
was  his  one  great  fault,  of  whirli 
I  never  succeedecl  in  breaking 
him— he  was  unj/leasantly  de- 
monstrative and  overcome  if 
you  made  a  bad  shot. 

In  addition  to  our  own  tcnis 
were  a  couple  of  very  small 
ones,  not  unlike  French  /<>i/i:i 
d'iibri,  for  our  servants.  The 
two  could  be  easily  carried  by 
one  man  as  a  supplement  to  a 
light  load.  We  took  no  bed- 
stead-;, but  that  was  a  mistake  ; 
we  used  instead  a  large  mackin- 
tosh thrown  over  clean  straw, 
if  it  was  to  be  procured,  and 
over  the  mackintosh  were  four 
or  five  blankets.  Light  woocl—i 
bedsteads  would  be  far 
ferable. 

Firewood  can  be  fciinc  almosi 
anywhere,  and  in  many  ilLiges 
the  inhabitants  have  a  ^  pter 
store  of  fuel  in  the  shajje  i  "■ 
large  bricks,  made  of  a  mixture 
of  cattle-dung  and  chop))cd 
straw,  and  which  makes  a  fair 
substitute  for  wood  in  rook- 
ing, and  imjiroves  even  a  large 
wood  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  charcoal,  say  fifty  o. 
sixty  pounds  weight,  or  the  load  for  one  man.  A  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  way,  and  is  very  useful  where  fuel  is  scarce  or  the 
wood  damp.  It  is  usual  for  coolies  and  servants  in  such 
expeditions  to  find  all  their  provisions  where  food  is  procurable 
in  the  villages,  but  considering  the  scantiness  of  their  pay,  we 
determined  to  feed  entirely  our  own  servants,  and  to  allow 
half-rations  free  to  the  coolies.  Contrary  to  our  expectation 
and  to  general  experience,  they  proved  themselves  thankful 
for  the  boon,  and  said  so  when  they  left  us. 

Altogether  we  laid  in  at  the  start  a  six  days'  stock  of  flour 
for  all  hands,  besides  potted  and  preserved  meats,  rice,  jjms, 
potatoes,  beer,  brandy,  tea,  sugar,  and  dessicated  milk  for 
ourselves ;  also  some  candles  and  lanterns,  a  small  table,  two 
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camp-stools,  and  a  few  books,  together  with  some  wretched 
specimens  of  English  cutlery  and  knick-knacks,  as  i)resents  to 
Iiospitable  and  agreealjle  iieads  of  villages,  and  as  rewards  for 
good  information  respecting  the  hainits  of  game. 

Our  arinonry  was  under  the  special  care  of  a  servant  I  had 
brought  up  from  the  plains  for  the  iiurjiose,  as  being  the  best 
hand,  whether  Euroiiean  or  native,  at  cleaning  a  gun  I  ever  saw. 

1  have  been  thus  i)articular  in  naming  tiie  stores  we  took, 
without  going  into  details  of  amount,  that  readers  may  the 
better  understand  how  completely  we  were  leaving  civilisation 
behind  us  after  cpiitting  REussouri.  Lideed,  tlie  very  first  march 
from  that  jilace  separated  us  from  our  base  of  supphes,  and 
for  the  next  two  months  we  were  dependent  on  the  stores  we 
took  with  us,  and  a  few  scanty  supplies,  here  and  there,  of  eggs, 
honey,  and  flour  in  the  villages.  Indeed,  once  out  of  Mus- 
souri  wc  did  not  expect  to  meet,  excc])t  by  chance,  a  single 
European,  and  from  the  time  we  left  civilisation  to  the  time  of 
our  return  to  it,  which  was  imcertain,  ve  were  tn  be  separated 
from  society,  shops,  and  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 

Before  the  actual  start  wc  ])rocured  a  purwmilah,  or 
geneial  order  from  the  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which 
we  were  about  to  tra\  el,  to  the  head  men  of  all  villages  in  that 


district,  to  afford  us  aid  and  assistance,  under  terrible  penalties 
in  case  of  refusal  or  disobedience.  Without  this  precaution, 
and  in  case  of  sickness  among  the  coolies,  or  shortness  of 
provisions,  or  other  untoreseen  acciilent,  we  might  be  in  a 
difficult  strait;  but  with  this  passport — for  in  many  particulars 
it  resembled  our  Foreign-ofiice  documents — wc  were  certain 
of  obtaining  any  aid  that  was  procurable. 

Every  preparation  being  now  made,  the  day  for  our  start  was 
decided  on,  and  our  first  camping-ground  settled.  It  was  then 
arranged  that  the  coolies  should  call  for  their  closely-packed 
"  kiltas  "  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  march  was 
to  be  a  very  short  one,  only  four  miles,  so  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  send  back  for  such  things  as  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  certain  we  had  forgotten.  It  would  have  been  more 
convenient  for  us  to  send  the  coolies  and  servants  on  to  jire- 
pare  breakfast  for  our  arrival  later  in  the  morning,  but  on  the 
first  day  we  determined  to  watch  over  every  arrangement  with 
a  "  master's  eye,"  and  thereby  provide  for  future  emergencies. 
So  the  day  was  fixrd,  and  ..;1  things  being  rei'dy,  on  a  cold  and 
dark  morning  we  st^Tted,  full  of  expectation  of  much  enjoy- 
ment and  great  sjjort.  That  we  were  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed, the  next  chapter  will  show. 
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I  HAVE  read  in  missionary  journals,  and  in  some  others  by  no 
means  missionary,  that  if  a  traveller  wants  to  get  along  swim- 
mingly with  any  savage  people  among  whom  he  may  he  sojourn- 
ing he  should  by  all  means  possess  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
and,  by  inference,  be  practisin  j  his  medical  skill  on  the  imfor- 
tunate  barbarians  who  are  for  the  time  bcng  his  neighbours. 
So  often  do  I  hear  this  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
everybody — or  nearly  everybody — s.ays,  then  this,  among  other 
pl.ausible  doctrines,  must  be  received  into  the  same  categoiy 
as  Holy  Writ.  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeably  sce|)tical  about 
any  such  wholesome  doctrines,  only,  unfortunately,  iny  expe- 
rience, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  in  opposition  to  this.  I  don't 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  good  knowledge  of  surgery  may 
help  a  traveller.  Surgery  the  most  obtuse  savage  can  see  the 
effects  of,  and  know  that  in  this  department  he  can  do  little  or 
nothing.  I  will  even  allow  that  after  one  has  been  long  resi- 
dent among  any  body  of  people  his  knowledge  of  jnire  medicine 
may  gain  him  their  confidence.  Hut  at  first  he  had  better  keep 
clear  of  all  amateur  doctoring,  especially  if  there  happen  to  be 
a  native  medical  faculty.  And  this  there  almost  invariably  Is 
whether  under  the  name  of  obi-men,  medicine-men,  or  sleigh 
of-hand  necromancers  generally.  A  savage  views  the  new- 
comer witii  all  the  dogged,  .lullen  suspicion  of  an  ignorant 
people  living  to  and  by  tliemselves.  His  medical  knowleilgc 
is  looked  upon  with  equal  scepticism,  and  even  contempt. 
Accordingly,  when  a  savage  is  sick  he  will  .  nly  to  the  recog- 
nised medicineman,  01  sorcerer,  ol  his  tribe  or  village,  to 
cure  him  by  the  incantations  anil  foolery  which  time  honoured 
tradition  has  hallowed  in  his  eyes.  If  he  ever  ai)[ilies  to  the 
pale  faced  traveller,  i(  will  only  be  when  he  is  just  at  liis  last 
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gasp,  and  has  lost  btli  fm  his  own  medicine-man;  the  chances 
then  are  that  he  will  die  in  sjnte  of  the  best  physicians  in 
Europe.  Now  it  is  that  the  cunning  medicine-man — whose 
professional  jealousy  has  been  roused — will  work  on  the  credu- 
lous suspicious  minds  of  the  natives,  and  as  he  has  the  infinite 
advantage  over  you  in  knowing  the  language  and  the  modes  of 
thought  of  his  countrymen,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  do  you 
mischief.  Here's  the  way  he  reasons  : — '"  The  patient  was  on 
a  fair  way  to  recover,  he  had  caught  the  little  devil  that  caused 
the  sickness ;  once  he  had  slipped  through  his  fingers,  but  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  caught  him  the  second  time,  and 
either  burnt  or  drowned  him,  when  this  ignorant  fellow,  whom 
nobody  knows  anything  about,  and  may  be,  for  all  we  know, 
anxious  to  introduce  stu.d'-nox  or  other  terrible  white  men's 
disease  into  our  people,  intei.''';res,  and  you  see  the  result." 
The  nrgimient  is  not  very  convincing  to  the  reider,  but  it  is 
decidedly  so  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man  v  ho  is  lying  in 
that  savage  village ;  and  it  is  just  about  that  time  that  the  un- 
fortunate philanthropist  wishes  that  he  hid  '-.ever  known  any- 
thing .about  purgative  pills,  or  the  virtue  of  any  drug  whatever. 
If  he  only  gets  kicked  out  of  the  village,  or  sent  on  his  way 
wiUi  an)  thing  but  blessings  on  his  head,  he  may  think  hip;self 
remarkably  well  out  cf  the  scrape.  I  very  nearly  came  to  a 
much  worse  fate. 

I  was  very  young  when  I  first  set  out  on  my  travels,  and 
endowed  with  very  much  more  philanthropy  towards  my  savage 
brother  than  I  hajipen  to  possess  juf .  now.  I  h.ad  not  only 
been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  but  h.ad  received 
a  regular  medical  education,  so  that  I  could  not  be  called  a 
mere  dabbler  in  physic.     I  w.is,  of  course,  continually  told  that 
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comforting  doctrine  about  the  value  of  my  knowledge  among 
the  savages  whom  I  proposed  visiting,  and  perfectly  burned  to 
put  my  ideas  into  practice  on  the  "vile  body"  of  any  sick  savage 
whom  I  could  come  across.  I  was  not  long  in  being  gratified. 
My  first  experimental  journey  was  made  with  a  well-known 
Indian  trader,  and  not  long  after  bidding  farewell  to  civilisation 
we  halted  at  an  Indian  village,  into  the  tribe  belonging  to  which 
my  friend  the  trader  had  married.  His  wife,  who  was  with 
us,  was  a  member  of  that  people.  The  chief  was  lying  ill,  and 
the  medicine-r.ien  were  in  full  force  around  him,  but  hitherto 
had  made  no  impression  on  him.  In  my  zeal,  I  hinted  that  I 
thought  I  could  do  something  for  him;  and  as  he  informed  me 
that  he  failed  to  get  any  sleep  for  days  past,  I  considered  that 
1  could  not  do  better  than  give  him  a  dose  of  oi)ium,  which 
I  did.  And,  amid  the  scowls  of  the  medicine-men,  and  the 
plaudits  of  the  chief's  family,  tlic  old  man  was  sleeping 
when  we  left  the  village.  I  was  dc-idedly  proud  of  my  first 
success,  but  my  triumph  was  short-lived.  The  trader,  after 
making  a  journey  a  few  days  further  on,  began  to  return  over 
the  same  load  again.  All  went  well  with  us,  for  my  friend  was 
a  I'ower  in  that  part  of  the  country,  until  we  were  about  half 
a  day's  journey  from  the  village  where  I  had  performed  my 
medical  exjiloit.  We  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
prospect  of  the  good  reception  we  should  receive  from  the 
chief  whom  we  hopod  was  now  on  liis  legs  again,  when  we 
were  startled  by  the  si;^ht  of  an  In  han  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  path.  He  was  the  trader's  brother-in  law,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  his.  We,  of  course,  saluted  him  in  a  cheerful  manner, 
not  unmixed  with  the  patronising  air  that  philanthropists 
will  assume  to  their  less  benevolent  fellow-men.  But  our 
(la7Cihowyii  was  returned  '.vith  a  desponding  air,  and  a  pecu- 
liar glance  towards  us,  and  more  particularly  in  my  direction, 
from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows.  The  "Hemlock  Fir" — for 
such,  being  translated,  was  the  cognomen  of  our  friend — was  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings,  most  depressing  news  indeed.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  came  out  with  it,  but  at  last  it  did  come 
in  all  its  disagreeable  features.  The  chief,  my  patient,  was 
deaci.  In  fact,  he  had  got  into  a  sound  sleep — so  sound, 
indeed,  that  ho  never  woke  again.  The  tribe  was  very  c.\cited 
on  the  .subject,  and  declared — of  course  .cdiil  not  belie;  c  it — 
that  between  us  we  h.ad  conspired  to  kill  the  chief.  This  sus- 
picion was  all  the  worse  because,  just  two  days  before,  a  rival 
trader  had  been  at  the  village,  and,  on  mentioning  their  sus- 
picions to  hiiii,  he  assured  them  that  nothing  was  more  likely, 
because  he  knew  that  my  companion  was  one  of  the  greatest 
rascals  living,  and  he  never  doubted  bi't  that  his  friend,  the 
doctor,  was,  if  ])ossil)le,  a  worse  rogue  !  The  result  was  that 
when  he  quietly  left  the  village  ihey  were  drowning  their  griefs 
in  the  llowini,  bowl,  and  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitgment 
with  loyal  grief  and  ivhisky  that  he  feaied  they  might,  in  the 
exciten.L'iit  of  the  moment,  kill  us.  For  me,  the  messenger  was 
good  enough  to  remark,  he  didn't  care  much,  as  he  had  not 
known  me  long,  and  I  had  never  given  him  much ;  of  course, 
for  the  tmder,  he  h.i-.l  feeiings  of  lo^'ard,  for,  inde|)en(lently  of 
the  trillc  of  being  his  brother-in-law,  he  hail  in  times  gone  by 
received  from  him  many  blue  blankets,  and,  what  was  much 
more  to  the  ])urposc,  expected  to  receive  many  more  in  the 
ff.ture.  Accordingly,  he  lunl  dropped  ahead  to  warn  him,  for, 
unfottunately,  under    the   inlluei.ce  of  the  whisky,  they   had 

recollected  that  W ,  my  companion,  had  once,  some  years 

before,  had  a  (iuarrel  with  the  ( liief,  and  tiiey  were  1  crtain  that 


he  had  only  used  me  as  an  i:  strument  to  carry  out  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemy,  and  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  iiu  hide 
him  in  the  intended  revenge.  Therefore  the  Indian  thought 
that,  if  we  set  much  value  on  our  lives  just  now,  we  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  way  fpr  a  while,  and,  at  all  events  on 
this  ])articular  journey,  avoid  the  irate  village  by  working  round 
in  another  direction.  That  was  all  the  news  ;  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say.  Tableau :  Indian  smoking  a  ])ipe,  with  his 
blanket  around  him,  perfectly  unconcerned  ;  trader  leaning 
against  a  tree,  with  a  number  of  his  Indian  attendants  s(|ualted 
on  the  ground  oiien-mouthed  ;  while  the  writer  of  these  words 
was  sitting  whittling  a  stick,  in  that  condition  of  mind  sufl'i- 
ciently  expressed  by  the  word  "  cheap  ! "  It  was  a  study  for 
a  painter.     For  five  minutes  noboily  spoke. 

At  last  the  trader,  after  breaking  the  silence  with  an 
initiatory  oath,  eased  his  pent-up  feelings  by  a  perfect  Hood 
of  curses  on  me,  on  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
on  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  the  whole  medical  facult)', 
Indians,  and  Indian  chiefs,  p.ist,  present,  and  to  come.  I 
really  do  not  remember  any  man,  even  in  Western  America, 
swearing  so  heartily  and  .so  long  at  one  stretch.  After  having 
exhausted  himself,  he  felt  better  able  to  discuss  matters. 
There  was  too  little  ground,  knowing  as  he  did  the  Indian 
character,  to  doubt  that  the  forebodings  of  the  messenger  had 
good  foundation,  and  lat  if  we  expected  to  retain  our  heads 
long  on  our  shoulders,  we  had  better  take  the  back  track  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  him  that  the  dose  was 
not  sulhcient  to  poison  a  child,  that  the  chief  had  died  of 
natural  decay  or  of  disease — in  fact,  that  it  was  all  nonsense. 
He  never,  for  his  own  part,  doubted  the  fact,  he  assured 
me ;  but  what  did  that  matter,  so  long  as  the  apostrojihised 
Indians  believed  the  opposite?  Such  was  the  unavoidable 
Stat,  of  the  case,  and  meanwhile  I  was  admonished  to  put 
as  long  a  distance  as  I  could  between  the  Indians  and  my 
scalp — and  that  we  did,  though  the  back  trail  was  a  bad  one. 
In  fact,  we  had  only  begun  to  enjoy  the  good  travel,  when 
perforce  we  had  to  retrace  our  weary  steps. 

That  night  we  travelled  long  after  sundown  ;  we  were  too 
weary  (or  afraid  was  it?)  to  light  a  fire  for  the  night,  and  by  dawn 
were  off  again.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  we  thought  that  we 
were  safely  out  of  the  Indians'  reach  that  we  made  a  lengthened 
halt  to  recruit  ourselves  and  animals.  On  the  second  day  at 
this  1  alt,  the  tnader's  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  village 
until  his  return,  overtook  us.  She  had  got  a  hint  from  her 
brother,  and  had  stolen  off  in  the  night,  travelling  continuously, 
afraid  that  her  husband  might  never  be  able  to  see  that  village 
again,  and,  in  fact,  give  her  the  slip.  She  was  in  exceedingly 
bad  humour,  and  commenced  abusing  us,  from  a  safe  distance, 
in  some  outlandish  langu.age.  Then  the  cursory  remarks  were 
taken  up  by  her  husb.ind,  who  I  could  see  was  in  no  way  very 
lileasecl  at  the  unexpected  a|)pearance  of  his  brevet-spouse, 
until  enough  of  anathemas  were  vented  on  my  head  to  sufiice 
for  one  life-time.  I  got  quite  accustomed  to  them  in  course 
of  time,  and  treated  a  string  of  oadis  five  minutes  long 
as  (luite  a  jilayful  discharge  of  animal  spirits  on  the  part  of 
my  friends  in  the  fur-trading  line.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
my  comjianions'  ire  h  is  somewhat  abated,  for  so  fast  had  we 
travelled  that  when  we  arrived  at  the  nearest  trading-post  we 
discovered  that  we  were  rather  early  in  the  market,  and  the 
"good  thing"  which  le  made  of  his  packs  of  furs  somewhat 
consoled  him  for  his  misfortune.     It  was,  however,  a  long  time 
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before  he  dared  again  visit  the  fatal  Indian  village — indeed, 
not  until  I  was  out  of  the  country.     Then  with  a  clear  con- 
science, he  informed  me,  he  wriggled  out  of  the  scrape  by 
laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  chief's  death  on  my  head,  and 
informing  the  whole  village  in  council  assembled  that,  so  far 
from    being    incapable    of   poisoning  the  chief,   his  private  '. 
opinion  was  tliat  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  good   example, 
and   the   want   of  drugs,   I   would   have   devoted    to   death  ^ 
the    whole    Indian 
nation  ! 

That  I  never  tried 
medical  practice 
among  the  Indians 
again,  it  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  tell 
the  reader.  Some 
years  aftorwarils,  I 
was,  however — from 
no  choice  of  mine, 
but  rather  from  ne- 
cessity —  forced  to 
put  my  surgical  skill 
to  the  tost,  and  this 
time  with  rather 
better  success.  I 
was  then  roaming 
about  among  the 
wikl  primeval  forests 
on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 
One  day  I  started 
off  from  an  Indian 
village  on  the  coast 
for  a  few  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  interior. 
My  only  companion 
was  a  native  boy, 
who  carried  my 
blanket,  hatchet,  tin 
kotlle,  and  one  or 
two  odds  and  ends 
of  food  and  impcdi- 
nienta  —  articles 
wliiih  diminish  in 
a  wonderfully  exact 
ratio  to  the  time  one 
has  been  "out"  in 
those  regions.  Ours 
were  accordingly  not 
very      burdiT.some, 

and  lightly  eijuipped,  we  dived  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
dense  forest,  until  from  a  hill  we  lost  sight  of  the  sea.  Then 
I  knew  well  that  I  was  safe  of  my  Indian  boy's  companionship, 
for  an  Indian  of  the  North  Pacific  seaboard  is  always  in  a 
state  of  mortal  terror,  the  moment  lie  is  out  of  sight  of  his 
native  village ;  iniless  he  happens  to  be  a  hunter— which  few 
in  these  fish-eating  tribes  are— he  (juite  loses  his  head  in 
any  diniculty,  when  the  roar  of  the  familiar  ocean  is  not 
sounding  in  his  ears.  'Ihesc  dark  forest  glades  are  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  hobgoblins,  ever  seeking  the  deslriu  tion  of  the 
luckless  Indian,  and  hence  if  he  does  venture  so  far  in,  it  is 
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only  under  the  aegis  of  the  white  man,  whose  wondrous  many 
shooting  instruments  act  as  a  sure  protecnon.  Even  then  you 
can  never  be  certain  that  you  will  not  wake  up  in  the  morning  to 
find  yourself  alone  in  these  wilds,  with  your  baggage,  such  as  it 
is,  all  around  you — the  porters  having,  in  ten  or  of  the  unknown 
dangers  into  which  you  are  leading,  taken  the  opportunity  to 
return  under  cover  of  darkness.  Once  out  ol  sight  of  the  sea,  you 
are  tolerably  safe;  for  they  are  poor  trailers,  and  in  the  forest, 

instead  of  "guid- 
ing" the  white  man, 
according  to  the 
familiar  story-book 
fat'iijn.  they  dog 
i  ii  )'eels,  and  take 
•;  '  ■  in  his  rear 
Oil  the  first  sign  of 
alarm,  and  conse- 
quently are  of  but 
little  use  either  as 
gi'ides  or  protec- 
tors. These  Noith- 
western  forests,  un- 
like the  Eastern 
American  woods,  are 
difficult  to  travel  in. 
The  interspaces  be- 
tween the  tall  fir- 
trees  are  nearly 
everywhere  densely 
packed  with  ••?  luxu- 
riant undergo  v.h  i,f 
shrubbery,  >■  iiich  p.I 
first  ajip  \ti  tj  lily 
impeneti.  'Ic.  «'  I 
which  rendei^  '' j 
traveller's  j^iugi 
sl'ii.  and  dift'cuh. 
'I'he  streams,  which 
everywhere  meander 
through  this  dense 
forest,  are  often  per- 
fectly arched  over 
with  the  branches 
of  the  shrubs  which 
growoi'.  ."ir banks; 
and  t'ic  ^n  intima- 
tion wii  ■  ,  inie- 
Imies  givei.  .  '  their 
presence  is  the  sud- 
den disappearance 
fjr  tilt  wer.ry  exiilorcr,  as  he  pushes  at 
random  into  Vi-it  he  only  ••.;:■  iers  a  mass  of  bushes,  plumps 
up  to  the  mid  lie,  if  rioi  ov^t  his  head,  into  an  iry-cold  stream. 
The  route  is  interrupted  by  deep  rocky  ravines,  over  which  a 
fallen  tree  affords  a  natural  bridge,  wlii(  h,  tlioiigh  it  is  sufli- 
cienlly  secure,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  a  considerable 
weight,  is  nevertheless  very  often  difficult  to  cross  with  safety 
owing  to  its  shape.  In  wet  weather,  when  it  has  become 
soaked  with  rain,  it  is  apt  to  be  very  slippery  and  tiangerous. 
.All  a(  ( ident  of  this  kind,  that  befell  us  very  soon  after  starting 
on  our  jour  .ey,  must  be  reserved  (or  another  chapter. 
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At  six  in  the  morning,  after  a  sound  night's  rest,  M.  Gamier 
and  >r.  F.  Joubert  set  out,  armed  with  their  guns,  hammers, 
and  axes,  and  each  with  a  gourd  shmg  across  his  shoulder. 
Two  Kanaks  went  with  them,  to  carry  their  provisions  and 
serve  as  guides,  as  they  meant  to  stay  cut  three  days,  and 
explore  the  mountain,  besides  visiting  those  places  where  coal 
was  believed  to  exist.  They  walked  across  the  plain  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  house,  part  of  which  was  already  prepared 
for  a  sugar-plantation,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain by  the  banks  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Dumbca, 
where  the  vegetation  was  so 
luxurious  and  dense  that  they 
hail  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
forcing  a  passage.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the 
peculiar  rich  beauty  of  a 
water-course  in  a  tropical 
climate  ;  the  trees  and  plants 
of  every  form  and  colour,  and 
the  wonderful  creepers  that 
first  clothe  and  Interlace  the 
trunks,  then,  climbing  up  to 
the  topmost  branches,  hang 
down  their  long  festoons  of 
brilliant  blossoms  and  leaves 
to  the  ground — this  must  be 
seen,  and  cannot  be  pictured 
in  words. 

Fortunately  for  the  tra- 
veller, who  has  literally  to 
force  his  way  through  these 
mazes  of  vegetation,  few  of 
the  plants  have  thorns  or 
prickles.  The  two  Kanaks, 
strong  fellows  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  before  to 
clear  ihe  way,  breaking  down 
the   underwood   with  hands 

and  feet,  holding  aside  the  thick  creepers,  and  cutting  the  small 
ones  with  their  teeth. 

A  deep  sound,  like  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  brought  the 
whole  i)arty  to  a  sudden  standstill.  M.  Gamier,  knowing 
that  there  were  no  wild  beasts  in  New  Caledonia,  imagined 
that  the  noise  came  from  an  ox  that  had  got  entangled  in  the 
thicket ;  but  M.  Joubert  v/hispered,  in  a  voice  of  great  excite- 
ment, as  he  loaded  his  gun,  "  It's  a  notou  ! "  and,  telling  Iiim 
not  to  stir,  disappeared  among  the  trees,  followed  by  one  of 
the  Kanaks.  Again  the  same  bellowng  sound,  and  then  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  the  other  Kanak  was  ofl!  Guiiled  by 
their  voices,  M.  Gamier  made  his  way  to  them,  and  felt  rather 
small  on  seeing  nothing  but  a  large  reddish-brown  bird  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Joubert,  and  on  being  told  that  the  ox  of  his 
imagination  was  in  reality  a  cooing  pigeon.  The  fact  is  that 
the  strange  note  of  this  bird  invariably  deceives  those  who 
hear  it  for  the  first  time.     It  is  the  largest  game  found  in  the 
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island,  and  is  called  Carpophagus  goliathiis  by  naturalists. 
Owing  to  its  extreme  shyness,  and  the  greenish-brown  hue  of 
its  plumage,  which  rna'-es  it  scarcely  distinguishable  fiom  the 
foliage,  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch ;  and  no  European  should 
go  out  notou-shooting  without  a  native  to  help  him.  The 
Kanaks  have  a  very  ingenious  way  of  entrapping  them,  which 
never  fails  to  succeed.  Selecting  the  most  naked  and  exposed 
branch  of  some  frait-bearing  tree,  they  make  several  loose  slip 

knots  round  it,  with  the  thick 
fibrous  creepers,  which  admi- 
rably supply  the  place  of 
strong  cord,  and  leave  the 
ends  hanging  down  to  the 
ground.  Each  knot,  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, is  held  up  by  a  tliin 
brittle  tendril  to  a  branch 
above,  and  forms  an  arch. 
At  dusk  the  hunter  goes  and 
crouches  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and,  putting  his  mouth 
close  to  the  tmnk,  imitates 
in  the  most  marvellous  man- 
ner the  notou's  call.  It  scklom 
fails  to  attract  several  to  the 
spot,  who  naturally  alight  on 
the  fatal  branch.  With  the 
curiosity  peculiar  to  many 
birds,  they  run  up  and  down, 
turning  their  heads  from  side 
to  side,  and  trying  to  discover 
whence  the  familiar  sound 
comes.  The  Kanak  is  on  the 
look-out,  and  when  one  passes 
into  a  knot  he  pulls  the  cor- 
responding end  with  a  sharp 
jerk,  the  supporting  tendril 
snaps,  and  the  knot  closes  uj) 
and  strangles  the  notou  in  a 
moment.  In  this  manner  the 
Kanaks  kill  several  in  a  very  short  time.  Towards  noon  the 
travellers  stopped  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  plunge  into  its  cool,  sparkling  waters. 
Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  bathing  in  a  hot  country; 
f'.ough  it  is  a  European  prejudice  to  consider  it  injurious  to 
health  to  jump  into  cold  water  when  one  is  hot  and  exhausted 
from  walking.  In  stagnant  water  and  in  colder  countries  it 
may  be  dangerous,  but  the  streams  of  New  Caledonia  soem 
to  contain  peculiar  invigorating  properties  for  restoring  ex- 
hausted nature.  Coming  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
getting  impregnated  with  oxygen,  they  are  tmly  living  wateis  ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  heated  they 
may  be,  seek  out  the  coolest  places  to  bathe  in.  Many  have 
attributed  the  frequent  cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs  among  the 
Kanaks  to  these  constant  immersions.  It  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but  M.  Gamier's  observations  rather  went  to  contra- 
dict this  supposition. 
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A  halt  was  iiiatk'  for  thu  iiiglit  on  a  small  rising  ground 
overlooking  llic  Dumlica  and  llic  plains  beyond,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  a  cajiital  shelter  was  improvised  by  the 
Kanaks.  They  set  to  work  with  their  tomahawks,  and  cut 
down  a  number  of  small  trees,  with  which  they  made  a  kind  of 
lean-to  against  the  branches  of  a  niauli-tree,  where  the  ground 
was  level ;  on  this  framework  they  fixed  long  strips  of  bark, 
which  they  peeletl  with  the  greatest  dexterity  from  the  large 
trunks  near  by,  and  so  made  a  good  roof,  which  neither  rain 
nor  dew  could  perietrate. 

That  night  M.  Gamier  ■  i>  'jr  he  first  time,  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  bush-fire,  beg.p  the   far   distance,   and 

travelling  up  with  rapid  strides  in  ..  rcction  of  their  bivouac. 
He  had  called  the  attention  of  his  companions  to  it  even  before 
darkness  had  set  in,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  took  it 
so  coolly  as  to  settle  down  calmly  to  smoke  and  to  sleep.  He 
remained  with  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  novel  and  exciting  sight, 
listening,  as  the  fire  advanced,  to  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
as  they  licked  up  the  dry  grass,  and  watching  the  niauli-trees, 
with  their  tinder-like  bark,  blaze  out  from  root  to  crown  at  the 
first  breath  of  the  fire.  To  see  the  glare  redden  and  pale, 
spread,  and  then  almost  die  out  as  the  flames  now  and  again 
A.ere  iiuenched  in  their  fury  by  patches  of  green  vegetation;  to 
believe  that  every  moment  the  danger  was  becoming  more 
imminent,  and  escape  more  hazardous;  to  see  and  experience 
all  this  for  the  first  time  was  strangely  exciting ;  no  wonder  he 
couUl  not  follow  M.  Joubert's  example — roll  himself  in  his 
mat  and  go  ([uietly  to  sleep.  To  the  squatters,  fires  are  of 
common  occurrence,  and  the  Kanaks  made  no  attempt  at 
concealing  their  amusement  at  their  poor  guest's  evident 
alarm ;  they  indulged  in  loud  explosions  of  laughter  at  his 
expense,  and  sat  on,  smoking,  until  the  fire  had  come  within 
less  tlian  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  sprang  up,  with 
the  wild  yells  which  accompany  most  of  their  actions,  and 
ran,  nourishing  their  tomahawks,  to  the  nearest  niauli-trees, 
from  which  they  cut  large  leafy  branches  and  tied  them  into 
brooms.  Then,  snatching  some  blazing  sticks  from  their  own 
fire,  they  lit  the  grass  and  brush-wood  all  round  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  yards  from  the  bivouac.  For  a  few  moments 
the  flames  and  smoke  were  stifling,  and  the  Kanaks  leaped 
about  in  the  midst  of  them  like  fiery  demons,  beating  them  out 
with  their  brooms.  They  were  soon  extinguished,  and  the 
whole  space  closely  shorn  of  vegetation,  so  that  whf-n  the 
dreaded  enemy  from  afiir  came  up,  he  found  nothing  left  to 
devour,  and  after  creeping  round  the  charmed  circle  in  a 
subdued  manner,  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains. 

M.  Gamier  remained  three  years  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
witnessed  many  repetitions  of  the  scene  just  described  ;  but 
the  first  night  of  camping-out  with  cannibal  savages  for  bed- 
fellows, and  the  first  bush-fire,  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
him,  as  they  do  on  all  Europeans — an  impression  which  no 
word-painting,  however  vivid  and  startling,  no  description, 
however  sensational,  can  convey  to  the  uninitiated. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  fires  in  the  bush  are  the  result  of 
accident  and  carelessness,  but  more  generally,  in  New  Cale- 
donia at  any  rate,  of  intention.  If,  when  the  Kanaks  arc  passing 
through  the  territory  of  their  own  tribe  on  the  Inisincss  of  their 
employers,  they  come  upon  a  tract  specially  suitable  for  a  planta- 
tion, they  fire  it,  to  clear  the  ground,  with  the  hope  of  returning 
after  the  next  rainy  season  and  cultivating  it.  These  fires  are 
left  to  burn  themselves  out,  which  often  takes  a  long  time. 


The  station  of  Koe,  where  M.  Gamier  had  met  with  such 
a  friendly  reception  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  had  wonder- 
fully increased  in  prosperity  when  he  left  in  i866.  The  great 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  house  was  a  thriving  sugar-plantation  ; 
the  crushing-mills  were  being  worked  by  the  waters  of  the 
little  river,  conducted  into  a  channel  dug  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  sugar-boilers  were  in  full  work,  whilst  ships  had 
already  carried  to  P'rance  the  results  of  M.  Joubert's  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  in  the  shape  of  sugar  and  rum  grown  and 
made  at  Kob. 

THE  KANAKS  AND  THE  COLONISTS. 

Almost  all  the  work  on  the  stations  is  done  by  Kanaks;  but 
they  are  a  much-abused  race,  who  have  yet  to  get  their  deserts. 
Europeans,  and  chiefly  just  those  who  know  least  about  the 
matter,  are  given  to  maintaining  that  the  New  Caledonians  are 
not  capable  of  being  made  into  good  workmen,  and  that  it 
would  be  anything  but  a  cause  for  regret  if  the  whole  race  were 
to  become  extinct.  This  is  an  immense  mistake  :  the  fact  is, 
they  can  be  trained  to  anything  if  they  are  well  managed ;  but 
those  who  employ  and  would  find  it  diflicult  enough  to  do 
without  them,  undeqiay  and  oppress  them  in  all  ways,  and 
neglect  the  means  by  which  they  n.igiu  soon  attach  them  to  their 
service.  If  they  were  bet'.^r  paid,  and,  more  esijccially,  better  fed 
— fed,  that  is  to  say,  more  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar 
native  taste?,  they  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  remain  in 
the  employ  of  die  colonists.  But  "hard  work  and  little  pay" 
is  the  rule,  and  when,  as  constantly  happens,  a  Kanak,  who  has 
engaged  himself  to  work  on  a  station,  runs  away  after  a  few 
days,  unable  to  submit  to  the  hard  terms  and  the  change  of 
food,  his  employers  say,  "They  are  idle,  good-for-nothing 
fellows,  we  shall  never  make  anything  of  them."  The  question 
of  food  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  Kanaks  live  almost 
exclusively  on  vegetables  and  fruit,  except — must  it  be  said  ? 
— when  they  indulge,  as  they  occasionally  will  do,  in  a  little 
human  flesh,  and  the  weight  and  bulk  of  what  they  consume 
are  enormous,  so  that  the  rations  of  biscuit  and  rice,  to  which 
they  find  themselves  reduced  on  entering  a  colonist's  service, 
are  at  first  almost  tantamount  to  starv'ation.  They  devour 
them  with  avidity,  and  will  then  spend  the  hours  allotted  for 
rest  in  hunting  for  roots  and  worms,  to  still  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  particularly  the  grubs  of  large  beetles,  which  are  alwajs 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  rotting  wood  of  fallen  trees. 
Though,  after  some  weeks,  their  stomachs  accor.nnodate  them- 
selves to  the  short  commons,  their  native  diet  always  suits  them 
best.  The  colonists  usually  make  an  agreement  with  a  tribe  that 
it  shall  keep  them  supplied  with  the  necessary  hands  ;  these 
are  then  constantly  changed,  so  that  they  may  return  from  time 
to  time  to  their  natural  mode  of  life,  and  also  to  cultivate  their 
own  plantations,  for  every  Kanak  supports  his  family  on  the 
produce  of  his  own  land.  Evidently  the  work  on  the  station 
suffers  from  the  frecjuent  change  of  hands,  and  a  much  better 
course — but  one  which  is  as  yet  mrely  followed — is  for  the 
squatter  to  keep  a  few  more  Kanaks  than  he  wants  for  his  own 
work.  And  then  some  are  solely  occupied  in  feeding  their 
companions  after  their  own  fashion,  growing  the  /iiro,  the 
banana,  and  the  yam  (the  root  of  which  is  much  esteemed 
by  them),  and  catching  fish,  tortoises,  and  crabs,  according  to 
the  season. 

Then,  also,  they  must  have  higher  wages ;  whilst  a  white 
man  gets  from  four  to  eight  pounds  a  month  for  working  in 
the  plantations,  besides  board  and  lodging,  a  Kanak  cannot 
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earn  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings.  This  dispro- 
portion is  enormous,  and,  added  to  it,  a  Kanak  has  to  pay 
dearer  than  a  white  ma",  for  c/erything  that  he  buys  in  the 
shops,  and  is  imposed  on  to  any  extent  by  the  small  trad?rs 
who  go  from  tribe  to  tribe  with  their  merchandise,  such  as 
pipes,  tobacco,  Jew's  harps,  kerchiefs,  and  cutlery.  These 
fellows  are  unprincipled  extortioners,  and  would  give  an  egg 
in  exchange  for  an  ox,  or  drive  any  bargain  equally  monstrous, 
without  the  slightest  compunction. 

Though  the  wants  of  a  Kanak  are  few,  he  has  some  that 
he  would  supply  at  any  cost.  Tobacco  and  pipes  he  must 
have,  and  he  cannot  get  tobacco  under  four  shillings  a  pound  : 
his  costume  is  simple  enough — one  strip  of  blue  calico  wound 
round  his  body — that  is  full  dress,  and  worn  only  on  grand 
occasions;  but  even  for  that  he  has  to  pay  four  shillings.  The 
Kanaks  are  often  great  dandies,  and  are  particularly  fond  of 
bright  colours  ;  they  decorate  their  heads  in  the  most  fantastic 
style  with  the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  native  cock  of  the  woods, 
or  with  the  long  plumes  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  even  inter- 
twine their  bushy  hair  with  the  delicate  fem-creeper  which 
grows  in  such  beauty  in  the  island. 

The  tomaiiawk,  or  small  axe,  is  a  terrible  weapon  for 
attack  and  defence  in  the  hands  of  the  Kanak ;  it  is  his  in- 
separable companion,  and  he  wraps  the  steel  carefully  in  rags 
and  takes  every  precaution  to  keep  it  from  rust  and  injury,  and 
never  grudges  the  four  shillings  he  has  to  pay  for  it,  though  it 
is  dear  at  the  price. 

Two  almost  as  indispensable  items  of  the  personal  property 
of  a  native  are  a  Jew's  harp  and  a  copper  ring,  for,  in  his  way, 
he  is  somewhat  of  a  musician,  and  though  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  thorough  bass,  he  will  make  music  by 
the  hour,  drawing  from  his  beloved  instrument  the  saddest,  and 
now  the  merriest  notes,  according  to  the  mood  lie  may  be  in. 
The  copper  ring  graces  his  own  finger  until  it  is  transferred 
to  that  of  the  dusky  lady  of  his  choice,  a  betrothal-ring  being, 
it  appears,  considered  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  the  ceremony 
of  contracting  a  matrimonial  engagement  in  the  bush  as  it  is  in 
European  circles. 

A  month's  wages  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  the  Kanak 
with  these  modest  requirements,  and  one  can  imagine  a  poor 
fellow's  reflections,  on  returning  to  his  tribe  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  purse,  or  whatever  with  him  answers  to  the  civi- 
lised receptacle  for  money,  would  be  somewhat  in  this  style  : 
"  I  have  worked  very  hard  all  the  month  and  have  had  much 
scolding,  with  little  to  eat  and  little  pleasure;  my  money  is  all 
gone,  and,  though  it  is  true  the  tobacco  of  the  whites  is  good, 
if  I  drop  a  few  seeds  in  my  own  ground  I  shall  have  as 
much  as  I  can  want;  why  should  I  work  any  more  for  the 
whites?" 

If  the  whites  had  any  eye  to  their  own  interest,  they  would 
treat  the  natives  better,  for  they  have  shown  themselves,  in 
many  instances,  intelligent  and  very  industrious,  capable  of 
education,  and  ready  to  adopt  the  more  civilised  customs  and 
mode  of  life  of  their  employers.  One,  a  young  fellow  well 
known  in  Noumea,  has  raised  himself  by  his  own  exertions  to 
the  position  of  clerk  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gerber,  a  merchant, 
and  receives  an  excellent  salary.  On  Sunday  he  may  be  seen 
riding  his  own  horse  in  conii)lete  European  costume,  including 
gloves.  Another,  Chatton  by  name — whose  portrait,  given  on 
page  129,  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  from  life- 
occupies  a  good   situation   as  superintendent   in  the  native 


school  in  Noumea,  is  self-educated,  anil  fulfils  his  duties  with 
the  most  conscientious  zeal. 

Captain  Paddr'"  "n  Englishman,  who  made  an  immense 
fortune  by  tr-.Jmg  with  the  natives  for  sandal-wood,  tortoise- 
shell,  &c.,  always  got  on  well  amongst  them,  and  was  uni- 
versally known  and  respected.  He  has  now  been  dead  some 
years,  but  his  name  lives  on  among  the  most  remote  tribes, 
and  is  always  mentioned  with  love  and  veneration  ;  and  why? 
Because  he  was  generous,  open-handed,  and  upriglu  in  all  his 
dealings  with  them  ;  because  his  princijjles  were  as  lirm  as  his 
courage  was  indomitable,  so  that  he  never  let  a  fault  committed 
towards  him  go  unpunished,  and  never  stooped  to  an  untiiir 
bargain,  or  by  an  act  of  meanness  set  the  hand  of  a  Kanak 
against  him.  When  will  all  the  colonists  learn  that  such  would 
also  be  their  best  policy  ? 

The  native  chief  from  the  island  of  Uen,  who  stares  out 
from  the  adjoining  page  with  his  arms  folded,  seems  to  endorse 
all  that  has  here  been  said,  and  to  wish  to  prove  by  his  grand 
air  and  proud  deportment  how  well  fitted  he  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  are  to  wear  the  garb  of  civilisation — the  dress-coat, 
the  only  dinner-dress  recognised  in  polite  European  circles. 
Terrible  to  think  of  a  man  in  that  sublime  costume  (rather  a 
long  specimen,  certainly)  literally,  not  figuratively,  making 
mincemeat  of  one  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and,  to  express 
it  delicately,  making  an  end  of  him,  as  possibly  that  black 
chief  may  have  done  many  a  time,  both  before  and  since  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  which  our  sketch  has  been  drawn. 

The  general  character  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  almost 
the  only  tracts  of  level  country  being  those  which  are  formed 
by  alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

Very  nearly  every  kind  of  geological  formation  is  to  be 
found  among  the  New  Caledonian  mountains :  volcanic,  lime- 
stone, mica-slate,  serpentine,  and  gneiss. 

The  largest  and  most  beautifully  situated  of  the  plains  is 
that  formed  by  the  river  Yatb,  and  called  by  its  name.  It  ex- 
tends for  twelve  miles  along  the  coast,  and  measures  half  a  mile 
froi  1  the  shore  inland.  The  Yate  comes  down  from  a  group  of 
volcanic  mountains,  which  have  veins  of  iron  and  magnesium 
in  their  composition,  and  are  sterile  and  desolate  in  their 
aspect.  It  is  only  after  a  course  of  twenty-five  miles  that  it 
deserves  the  name  of  river ;  until  then  it  is  a  narrow  and  rapid 
stream,  passing  through  wild  and  barren  regions,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  convulsed  and  upheaved  by  many  internal 
commotions.  The  thin  surface  of  clay  that  covers  the  rugged 
ground  is  not  a  soil  favourable  to  Aegetation,  and  a  few 
miserable  shrubs,  with  stunted  blackened  branches  and 
sickly  foliage,  rather  add  to,  than  diminish,  the  general  dreari- 
ness of  the  scene. 

But  if  there  are  many  desolate  places  such  as  these  to  be 
found  in  New  Caledonia,  they  are  few,  when  compared  to  those 
which  are  lovely  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  adai)ted  in 
every  way  for  man  to  make  his  home  in.  There  are  chains  of 
mountains,  with  rounded  summits  and  soft  gentle  slopes,  and 
(.'"■en  undulating  valleys  between,  watered  by  innumerable 
streams,  the  banks  of  which  are  mazes  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Mont  d'Or,  is  one  of  the  most  striking-looking  moun- 
tains in  the  island,  and  has  valuable  bearings  of  chromium  ore. 
Its  peculiar  aspect  can  only  be  appreciated  from  the  sea. 
Sailing  south  from  the  port  of  Noumt'a,  one  comes  full  in  face 
of  it,  as  it  rises  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  detached  from  any 
chain — an  almost  vertical  wall  of  gigantic  rocks,  piled  one  on 
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the  toil  of  tlic  other.  A  narrow  band  of  gently  sloping  pasture- 
land  encircles  its  base  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  numberless  little  rivulets  which  fall  in  silvery  cascades  from 
the  mountain.  Large  herds  of  oxen  graze  and  grow  fat  every 
year  on  those  rich  green  slopes. 

In  1859,  they  were  the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  perpe- 


passcd  the  spot.  What  was  going  on  in  the  breast  of  that 
sav.ige?  was  he  suffering  the  stings  of  remorse,  and  iliinking 
bitterly  that  for  the  price  of  a  few  European  baubles  he  had 
sold  his  chief? 

Men  such  as  those  who  did  these  deeds  of  violence  arc 
the  only  wild  beasts  indigenous  to  New  Caledoni.a,  and  they 
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trated  by  Kanaks,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  certainly  not  I  are  fast  dying  out.  There,  as  everywhere,  European  colonisa- 
calculated  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  towards  the  [  tion,  and  the  increase  of  European  population,  are  bringing 
natives  of  the  soil,  nor  lead  them  to  treat  them  with  kindness  j  death  to  the  natives  of  the  soil. 

and  indulgence.     M.  Berard,  a  commissary  of  the  French  |       Traces  of  former  cultivation  are  met  with  everywhere ;  and 

vast  tracts  of  land,  on  which 
once,  evidently,  great  care  and 
labour  have  been   expended, 
show  how  numerous  a  popula- 
tion formerly  subsisted  there  on 
the  produce  of  the  ground.  The 
faro,  the  chief  food  of  the  na- 
tives, was  grown  in  trenches,  cut 
like  so  many  steps  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  so  m.ide  as  to  collect 
and    retain    the    streams   de- 
scending into  the  valley.  These 
deserted  taro-grounds  have  the 
appearance  of  immense  natural 
amphitheatres.  The  settler  who 
wants  to  be   sure  of  a  pro- 
ductive and  well-watered  soil, 
will  always  do  well  to  select 
for  purchase  from  Government, 
either  one  of  these  taro-grounds, 
or  a  magnagna-field.   The  mng- 
nagna,  or  baftiti',  as  it  is  often 
called,  is,  next  to  the  taro,  the 
plant  most  valued  by  the  na- 
tives, on  account  of  its  root, 
which  is  sweet,  and  very  nour- 
ishing, and  .ibout  as  l.irge  as 
the  beetroot.      Wherever  the 
magnagna  grows,  the   soil    is 
certain  to  be  very  fruitful.    It 
spreads  over  the  ground  like  a 
creeper ;  the  long,  delicate  ten- 
drils are  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  fishing-nets,   and   the 
leaves  and  stalks  are  first-rate 
food  for  horses  and  oxen.    But 
the   poor  magnagna,  perhaps 
from  sympathy  with  the  natives, 
to  whom  it  is  so  precious,  pines  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
is  fast  dying  out    Either  the  settlers  do  not  understand  how  to 
grow  it,  or,  like  the  Kanaks,  it  cannot  flourish  under  the  restric- 
tions of  civilisation.    The  trees  that  do  best  in  New  Caledonia, 
and  will  be  a  never-failing  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
are  the  pine'j  of  different  species,  and  the  cocoa-nut;  the  former 
in  the  wild  and  more  inaccessible  mountain  regions,  and  in 
the  small  neighbouring  islands ;  the  latter  in  the  fertile  plains 
formed  by  tiic  rivers.    Cocoa-nut  oil  is  one  of  the  great  articles 
of  trade,  and  is  all  made  by  the  Kanaks  themselves — that 
which  is  for  foreign  export  as  well  as  that  which  is  used  in 
the  country. 

Of  the  pines,  particularly  the  Arnucaria  intermedia,  Cook 


navy,  had  bought  that  tempt- 
ing strip  of  land  from  the  Go- 
vernment, and  retiring  from 
service,  settled  himself  there  to 
grow  sugar.  His  possession 
was  of  short  duration,  and 
the  poor  man's  end  a  most 
violent  one. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bulari,  which  has  its  rise  on 
the  Mont  d'Or,  a  tribe  of 
Kanaks  was  living,  not  yet 
reduced  to  subjection ;  and 
they,  assembling  in  large  num- 
bers, fell  on  the  station,  and 
massacred  M.  Berard  and  all 
the  whites  there  with  him  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Only  three  escaped  that  ter- 
rible fate — M.  Berard's  young 
daughter,  who  had  gone  to  Port 
de  France  that  morning  with 
an  attendant,  and  one  man, 
who  had  stolen  away  unper- 
ceived  into  the  bush  when  the 
attack  was  made. 

Summary  vengeance  was 
taken  on  the  perpetrators  of 
this  massacre,  who  followed  up 
this  deed  by  others  equally 
cruel,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  head  of  Candio, 
their  chief,  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine,  was  on  its  way  to  Brest, 
where  it  was  photographed. 
Quindo  and  Watton,  two  less 
powerful  chiefs,  who  had  not 
long  before   renounced    their 

allegiance  to  him  and  submitted  to  the  French,  had  betrayed 
him  to  the  Government ;  and  M.  Gamier  relates  that,  meeting 
one  day  with  Quindo,  he  showed  him  one  of  the  photographs  of 
Candio's  head,  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket.  The 
man  recognised  it  at  once,  and  exclaimed,  "Candio  !"  whilst  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  terror  came  over  his  cunning  face. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  immediately,  giving  the  photo- 
graph back  to  M.  Garnier,  and  saying,  "  Candio  wicked  man, 
he  kill  many  French,"  turned  on  his  heel  and  w.alked  off.  M. 
Garnier  watched,  and  saw  him  go  and  sit  down  at  the  foot  of 
a  cocoa-nut  tree  a  little  way  off,  with  his  head  bent  down  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  rcilection ;  and  there  he  was  still  sitting  in  the 
very  same  position,  many  hours  later,  when  M.  Garnier  again 
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writes,  after  his  second  voyage :  "  In  no  island  of  the  Pacific, 
excepting  Nev  Zealand,  can  such  fine  masts  and  yarils  be  ob- 
tained, as  at  Kuebuni  (off  the  south  coast  of  New  Caledonia), 
and  if  only  for  that,  the  discovery  of  that  land  is  most  valuable. 
The  wood  of  these  trees  is  white,  hard,  light,  and  very  close- 
grained.  The  turpentine,  which  exudes  in  great  abundance 
from  the  bark,  forms  a  coating  of  resin  round  the  trunk  and 
roots.  The  branches  are  shorter  and  more  fragile  than  those 
of  the  European  pine,  and  the  knots,  at  their  juncture  with  the 
main  stem,  are  almost  imperceptible." 

In  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountain  regions  the 
tall,  slender  kaoris,  which  are  used  by  the  natives  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  pirogues,  grow,  and  are  floated  down  the 


beauty.  They  are  known  in  I'^ngland  as  Norfolk  Island  pines, 
and  grace  many  an  English  garden. 

The  animals  indigenous  to  the  soil  are  small  in  number 
and  size,  and  of  a  harmless  kind.  The  largest  animal  (next  to 
the  notou)  peculiar  to  the  island  of  which  any  mention  occurs 
in  M.  G.arnier's  writings  is  the  kagou,  a  bird,  as  he  describes  it, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  hen — not  more  than  fifteen  inches 
high.  The  scientific  name  for  it  is  Rhinodnctus  jubatus ;  the 
natives  call  it  kagou,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  cry,  "  Kahou  ! 
kahou!" 

The  only  mammifer  besides  the  rat  which  is  indigenous  is 
a  small  bat,  called  the  New  Caledonian  vampire,  or  tlying-fox, 
which  lives  generally  in   the  deeiiest  recesses  of  the  nioun- 
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Streams  to  the  sea-cdast.  They  belong  to  the  i/ammara  family, 
and  the  resin  called  damarin,  or  kaori,  which  they  contain  in 
great  cjuantities,  has  become  an  important  article  of  trade. 
Tiiey  spring  up,  straight  as  arrows  shot  from  the  rocky  soil,  to 
tlie  extraordinary  height  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  before  the  slender  stem,  which  is  rarely  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter,  spreads  out  into  a  graceful  crown  of  branches. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  these  forests  of  araucarias  and  kaoris, 
which  clothe  the  mountains  of  the  South,  present  a  peculiar 
appearance ;  and  Forster,  the  naturalist,  writing  about  them 
in  his  journal,  supposes  them  to  be  "  basalt  columns,  such  as 
ore  seen  in  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Hebrides,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  and  Auvergne."  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1774,  and  is  a  dependency  of  New  Caledonia, 
received  from  him  its  original  name  of  Pine  Island,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  araucarias  which  there  grow  in  such  luxuriant 


tain  forest.  When  the  niauli-trees  fructify,  these  most  re- 
pulsive-looking creatures  come  down  to  the  plains  in  crowds 
at  sunset  to  feed  on  the  seeds,  and,  with  their  long,  sharp 
teeth,  they  even  succeed  in  penetrating  the  hard  shell  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  They  have  queer,  cunning  little  faces,  with  bright 
black  eyes  and  long  fi-rry  ears,  and  their  heads  remind  one 
somewhat  of  a  bear's  <r  a  fox's  in  miniature.  Their  bodies, 
which  are  about  ten  .nches  long,  are  covered  with  tawny  fur. 
The  long  hairs  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  twine 
and  weave  them  into  voluminous  tassels,  which  they  dye  red 
with  the  root  of  the  morinda.  These  nru  ■,vorn  by  the  women 
as  ornaments,  fastened  to  their  necklaces  and  hanging  down 
their  backs. 

The  morinda  {Aforus  Indicus,  Indian  mulberry)  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  plains.  Its  root  furnishes  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  which  turns  red  when  treated  with  alkali. 
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In  a  previous  article  an  outline  has  been  given  of  the  very 
peculiar  and  interesting  physical  structure  of  the  district  im- 
mediately surrounding  Venice.  15uilt  on  about  seventy  small 
low  islands  in  a  large  lagoon,  it  is  on  the  one  hand  sheltered 
from  the  storms  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
by  sea,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  so  naturally  strong  towards 
the  land  as  to  defy  the  attacks  of  such  armies  as  could  be 
levied,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  At 
that  time,  when  artillery  was  weak  and  armies  not  very 
numerous,  the  position  was,  in  fact,  impregnable ;  but  the 
history  of  the  town  dates  to  a  very  much  earlier  period,  and 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  driving  back  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland  by  the  Huns  and  Lombards,  forcing  them  to 
resort  to  the  mud-banks  and  shoals  in  the  great  pool  that 
separated  Lombardy  from  the  sea.  Here  they  established 
themselves  as  a  small  republic,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Dux,  whence  is  derived  the  word  Doge,  afterwards  and  for 
many  centuries  the  t'tle  of  the  chief  of  the  state.  The  islands 
first  occupied  were  not  those  on  which  the  Venice  of  to-day  is 
built,  for  the  seat  of  government  was  shifted  more  than  once 
before  it  attained  its  resting-place,  in  the  year  809,  on  the 
Jiiva  Alto,  or  Rialto,  a  point  in  which  much  of  the  picturesque 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  political  importance  of  the  state,  may  be 
said  to  converge.  The  island  of  the  Rialto  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  the  Venice  of  so  many  subsequent  centuries, 

As  a  city,  as  well  as  a  republic,  Venice  began  to  be  great 
before  the  tenth  century,  its  position  rendering  it  the  centre  of 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  conimerce  with  the  East,  at  a 
time  when  the  most  profitable  trade  in  Europe  came  from  that 
direction,  It  was  soon  increased  by  conquests  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Not  long  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Republic  took 
part  in  the  Crusades,  and  at  that  time  rivalled  in  wealth  and 
power  the  chief  cities  of  Lombardy.  During  several  succeeding 
centuries  it  continued  to  grow  and  conquer,  and  at  last,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  the  great  Power  of 
Eastern  Europe,  possessing  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  much  of 
Greece,  and  a  large  part  of  European  Turkey,  besides  an  im- 
portant slice  of  North-eastern  Italy.  It  was  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
great  artists  and  architects  of  Venice  lived,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  gradually  losing  its 
importance,  until  at  last  it  became  absorbed  in  Austria.  For 
nearly  seventy  years  it  remained  in  the  deepest  gloom  of 
despair,  a  restless  slave  under  foreign  yoke,  till  in  1866  it  was 
united  to  a  free  Italy,  and  is  once  more  in  a  position  to 
develop  its  great  resources. 

As  hardly  any  city  has  a  more  brilliant  political  history 
than  Venice — for  no  other  town,  with  t  -e  exception  of  Imperial 
Rome,  has  retained  in  its  own  hands  as  .  istress  a  vast  and 
important  empire  for  a  period  extending  over  neariy  five 
centuries — so  hardly  any  can  rival  it  in  the  deep  and  perma- 
nent interest  arising  from  its  art-history.  The  Cathedral  is  in 
many  respects  unapproached.  The  palaces  are  so  numerous  that 
they  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  principal  streets.     Its 


churches,  if  not  so  remarkable  as  some  for  external  beauty, 
are  crowded  with  works  of  art.  It  possesses  other  public 
buildings  and  various  public  works  altogether  unrivalled.  Of 
the  former  the  Campanile,  the  Scuole,  and  the  Dogana,  and  of 
the  latter  the  canals  and  bridges,  are  examples  well  deserving 
of  carefid  study.  The  celebrated  briilge  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Rialto  was  till  lately  the  only  bridge  across  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  it  connects  the  two  principal  islands  of  the  group 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  It  is  too  well  known,  and  has 
been  too  often  painted,  not  to  be  familiar.  How  many  other 
bridges  there  art;  it  would  be  dilficult  to  say,  as  they  have 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time  when  wanted ;  but  of  all 
these  none  is  so  interesting  historically,  and  few  are  more 
picturesque,  than  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  This  bridge  is,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  a  covered  way  from  the  Ducal  Palace, 
on  the  left,  to  the  public  prison,  on  the  right.  The  engraving 
well  illustrates  the  gloomy  character  pervading  most  of  the 
canals  of  Venice.  The  buildings  are  constructed  on  piles 
driven  into  the  muddy  banks  called  islands,  and  there  is 
generally  no  interval  of  footway  on  either  side.  The  gondolas 
— the  buiiis  of  Venice — silently  convey  their  freight  to  a  door- 
way opening  on  the  canal,  and  ornamented  sticks  (pali)  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  mooring 
the  gondolas  while  waiting.  They  are  painted  in  stripes,  and 
are  very  characteristic. 

Although  most  of  the  houses  are  accessible  by  water  on 
one  side,  there  are  few  to  which  there  is  not  also  a  land 
approach.  There  is  not  always,  indeed,  a  continuous  street, 
but  often  small  terraces  in  front  of  the  houses,  connecting  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  adjacent  terraces.  The 
gondola  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  the  chief  means 
of  conveyance  in  Venice. 

The  precious  model  of  Byzantine  architecture  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world  as  the  Basilica,  or  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  is  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  art  specially  developed 
at  Constantinople  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
under  the  emperors,  in  which  the  cupola  forms  the  base  of  the 
architectural  combinations.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  now  and  for  a 
long  time  used  as  a  mosque.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  plan  of  the  church  at  Venice  is  a  true  Greek  cross  (a  cross 
of  which  the  four  arms  are  of  equal  length),  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  porch,  resembling  what  is  called  the  narthcx  of  a 
Greek  church.  In  place  of  a  grand  cupola  of  vast  size,  such 
as  ornaments  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  there  are  five  cupolas, 
the  central  one  and  largest  being  forty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  four  others  built  over  the  four  members  of  the  cross 
—all  of  them  imitations  qf  the  St,  Sophia,  and  plovated  on 
four  columns  and  four  large  arches,  with  a  row  of  lights,  which 
appear  to  detach  the  cupola  from  its  supports, 

The  facade  of  the  principal  entrance  is  in  a  very  singular 
style.  It  consists  of  .'  spacious  portico,  or  vestibule,  entered 
by  five  lofty  doorwa  ,  'he  doors  being  of  bronze,  and  over  the 
doorways  are  vaultings  lined  with  mosaic.  Above  are  five 
round  arches,  enclosed  within  pointed  arches  of  somewhat 
fantastic  Gothic  character.  From  the  vestibule  there  are  three 
entrances  to  the  church.     All  of  them  are  covered  with  decora- 
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tion,  much  of  it  of  Greek  origin  and  workmanship,  and  with 
some  (ireck  inscrii)tions.  Some  of  them  arc  Venetian,  of  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  of  the  right 
portal  were  brought  from  St.  Sophia,  in  1203,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  .-apitals  of  the  outside  columns  of  the  central  one  had 
been  conveyed  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Venice.  Over  the  central  portal  of  the  vestibule 
stand  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  taken  by  the  Venetians 
from  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  on  the  taking  of 
that  city  in  the  fourth  crusade.  These  four  horses  are  of 
doubtful  origin,  having  been  variously  attributed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  cast 
at  Corinth,  though  it  has  been  contended  that  the  group  is 
from  the  island  of  Chio.  The  style  is  rather  Roman  than 
Greek,  and  they  are  more  remarkable  for  their  antiquity  than 
for  artistic  merit.     They  still  show  the  remains  of  gilding. 

'J"he  interior  of  the  Basilica  is  marvellously  rich,  but  so 
little  lighted  as  to  ajipear  gloomy.  There  are  few  windows  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  their  position  is  not 
such  as  to  give  much  light  to  the  lower  part.  The  number  of 
pillars  in  the  church  is  enormous,  and  all  are  of  marble  or 
some  precious  mineral.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  than 
five  hundred  in  number.  Besides  the  columns,  the  walls  are 
lined  with  marble,  the  vaulting  is  covered  with  mosaics  on 
gold  ground,  and  the  pavement  is  of  tesselated  marble.  Some 
of  iiie  holy-water  basins  are  ancient  j)agan  altars.  The  high 
altar  has  a  canopy,  or  roof,  supported  on  four  columns  of 
Greek  marble,  and  is  constructed  of  verde  antico,  and  at  the 
sides  are  eight  bronze  statues.  The  whole  church  is  rich  in 
arabesque  and  Oriental  ornamentation. 

The  Cathedral  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  and  in  front  of  it  are  three  exceedingly  well-designed 
bronze  pedestals,  in  which  are  inserted  masts,  which  once  bore 
the  i)rou(l  gonfalons  or  standards  of  silk  and  gold,  which 
marked  the  threefold  dominions  of  the  Republic  in  its  days  of 
glory.  These  were  Venice,  Cyprus,  and  the  Morea.  The  Cam- 
I)anile,  or  Clock  Tower,  is  close  by,  and  is  worthy  of  its  position. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tower  and  spire,  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  h  mounted  by  an  inclined  plane  within  the 
building.  At  the  foot  is  the  Loggia,  a  charming  little  con- 
struction, square  in  form,  and  covered  with  marble  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  Campanile  was  commenced  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  not  completed  till  240  years  afterwards.  The  adjoining 
piazza  has  a  promen.ide  under  an  arcade,  and  has  always  been 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  all  public  and  com- 
mercial transactions.  To  the  right,  on  coming  out  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  the  Tower  of  the  Clock,  seen  in  the  engraving. 
Below  the  clock  is  the  entrance  to  the  principal  shopping  street. 

Of  the  churches  of  Venice,  that  dedicated  to  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul  jointly  (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo)  has  a  noble  ti.trance, 
and  is  of  very  fine  proportions,  but  the  interior  is  bald.  In  this 
church  was  the  admirable  picture  of  Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian, 
one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  that  master,  and  unrivalled  in 
the  grand  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  picture  was  about  to 
be  removed  to  the  national  collection  after  the  annexation  of 
Venice  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  when — owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  clerical  party,  who  preferred  to  lose  it  alto- 
gether rather  than  see  it  elsewhere — it  was  unhappily  destroyed 
in  a  fire  that  took  place  in  the  sacristy  to  which  it  had  been 
removed.  Another  fine  church  is  the  5.  Maria  Gloriosa  at 
Fraii,  usually  called  the  Frari,  which  was  built  in  1250,  and  is 


both  large  and  of  good  proportions.  It  is  crowded  with  cele- 
brated monuments,  among  them  being  the  tomb  of  Titian,  and 
the  tombs  of  several  doges,  generals,  and  admirals  celebrated 
in  Venetian  history.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  dclla  Salute,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  is  well  known  in 
Venetian  paintings.  Mo.st  of  the  churches  contained  originally 
noble  works  by  the  great  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  but 
the  best  of  them  are  now  transferred  to  the  Gallery,  which  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  well  supplied  with  examples  of  this  school. 

The  "Scuolc"  of  Venice  were  associations  chielly  for  (  hari- 
table  purposes,  established  in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic. 
They  occupied  buildings  which  are  among  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Venetian  architecture,  and  they  are  the  more 
interesting  as  having  been  strictly  independent  foundations, 
closely  resembling  the  societies  for  useful  and  charitable  objects 
so  common  in  our  own  country,  and  although  not  disconnected 
from  the  Church,  by  no  means  closely  united,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  hierarchy.  The  Scuole  di  San  Marco,  close 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  remains  as  an  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  benevolence  availed  itself  of  the  resources 
of  art,  and  might  give  a  useful  hint  to  many  societies  in  modern 
times.  It  is  built  in  a  singularly  tasteful  and  elegant  combina- 
tion of  Byzantine  and  classical  styles.  What  now  remains  is 
used  as  an  hospital,  and  the  carvings  of  the  ceilings  and  details 
of  construction  of  the  interior  are  not  less  interesting  than  the 
general  construction.  The  Scuole  di  San  Rocco,  another  building 
of  somewhat  later  date,  is  also  a  curious  and  original  design. 
It  contains  a  magnificent  hall,  and  both  in  this  hall  and  in  the 
upper  sola  are  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Venice.  Tinto- 
retto, who  painted  in  the  building  during  eighteen  years,  is 
especially  well  represented,  and  his  great  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, probably  his  finest  work,  is  one  of  those  that  may  be 
studied  here  with  advantage. 

The  canals  of  Venice  deserve  some  attention.  Originally 
mere  channels  between  mud-banks  and  shoals  in  the  lagoon, 
they  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to  serve  as  convenient 
high  roads;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  narrow  and 
tortuous,  and  the  water  is  by  no  means  clear  or  clean.  The 
Canale  Grande,  or  Grand  Canal,  is  th.e  only  one  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  become  lively  either  by  the  circulation  of  boats 
or  the  general  views  of  the  buildings  on  each  side.  It  di\ides 
the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  its  course  being  very  winding, 
and  resembling  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  The  smaller  canals 
are  said  to  number  146.  The  Grand  Canal  has  been  rendered 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  ships  of  considerable 
burden,  but  the  sm.iUer  are  only  fit  for  the  gondola.  They  are 
no  wider  than  the  narrowest  streets  of  old  towns,  and  they 
resemble  these  closely  in  being  the  receptacles  of  all  the  filth 
of  the  town.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Venice  suffers  rarely 
from  fevers  of  the  type  that  is  so  common  in  Northern  towns 
badly  built  and  no  better  cleaned. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  gondola,  which  is  a  tnie 
institution  of  Venice,  the  loss  of  which  would  deprive  the  city 
of  half  its  interest,  and  its  inhabitants  of  their  most  striking 
peculiarities.  It  has  been  described  as  the  most  charming  of 
human  inventions,  adapted  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the 
double  necessity  of  repose  and  movement.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  boat,  shaped  like  a  fish.  In  the  middle  is  a  kind  of 
box,  or  small  cabin,  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof  covered  with 
thick  black  cloth.  It  can  be  removed  if  desired.  There  is 
only  one  entrance,  which  is  towards  the  prow  of  the  boat.     It 
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is  open  on  three  sides,  but  can  be  closed  cither  by  a  sliding 
glnss  or  blinds  like  those  of  a  carringc,  of  the  kind  called 
Venetian  blinds.     It  accommodates  two  persons  inside,  who 
can  sit  or  lie  down  on  the  cushions  jilaced  at  the  end,  and 
two  others,  who  can  sit  at  the  sides.     Two  men,  one  before 
and  one  behind,  both  st.mdhig  up,  work  each  a  single  o.ar, 
which  acts  as  a  screw,  and  pushes  the  boat  forward  rapidly,  | 
noiselessly,  and  almost  without  motion.     With  a  single  rower 
the  boat  can  be  propcl'cd,  but  there  is  considerable  oscill.-ition,  | 
and  the  motion  is  less  pleasant.     Except  on  approaching  a  ' 
branch  of  the  canal  or  passing  under  the  bridges,  not  a  sound 


the  first  novelty  of  feeling  arising  from  their  use  is  worn  off 
the  visitor  must  frequently  resort  to  ihoni.  But  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  another  point  of  interest  in 
"  the  glorious  city  in  the  sea"  which  deserves  notice,  and 
which  renders  the  well-known  ilcscripiion  by  the  poet  Rogers 
less  accurate  now  than  when  it  was  written.     He  says  : — 

"  No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fio 
L'Md  ti)  Iicr  g.ilcs," 

Such  is  not  now  the  case.  The  railway  has  not  only  approached 
the  shore  of  the  mainland  opposite  the  city,  but  has  brought 
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is  heard,  unless  indeed  the  gondolier,  like  his  fellows  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  able  and  willing  to  chant  in  a  monotonous 
voice  the  stanzas  of  Tasso,  or  some  extemporised  poetry 
adapted  to  the  time  and  ■()lace.  It  should  be  exiilained  that 
the  prow  of  the  gondola  is  armed  with  an  iron  blade,  shaped 
like  the  neck  of  a  crane,  and  adorned  with  six  large  teeth. 
The  whole  boat  is  painted  black,  and  is  varnished;  the  cabin 
is  lined  with  black  velvet  inside,  and  the  cushions  are  also 
black,  no  difference  being  allowed  in  this  matter  in  the 
time  of  the  Rc[niblic,  and  none  being  since  thought  of.  Am- 
bassadors alone  had  the  pri\-ilege  of  using  colours  if  they  so 
desired. 

Venice  can  only  be  properly  seen  from  the  gondola,  and 
the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  its  people  and  history  are 
connected  with  these  charming  boats.  The  palaces  and 
churches  all  communicate  from  the  water,  and  thus  even  after 


itself  fairly  within  the  islands  of  the  old  marine  Republic,  and 
has  established  it.self  in  the  heart  of  the  town  in  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia  by  means  of  a  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Venice.  The  bridge  is  2:J^  miles  long,  and  is  built  on  222 
arches  in  groups  of  37  arches  each,  sci)arated  by  five  solid 
embankments.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  can  only  be 
l)ropcrly  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  bottom  of 
the  lagoon,  in  the  part  where  the  bridge  is  built,  is  entirely 
mud,  and  that  the  foundations  of  all  the  piers  consist  of  larch 
liilcs,  on  which  the  piers  are  built  of  stone  from  the  coast  of 
Istria. 

Of  all  the  manufactures  and  various  branches  of  trade  for 
which  Venice  was  once  celebrated,  and  which  included  cloth, 
jewellery,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  mirrors,  and  many  other 
matters,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  now  left  is  that  of 
glass.     The  principal  works  arc  still  carried  on  in  the  island  of 
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Miiraii  5,  where  tliere  is  a  museum  of  productions  of  the  factory, 
antl  vhcie  there  arc  also  architectural  remains  of  no  slight 
intc.est.  During  the  Miildle  Ages  the  productions  of  Murano 
were  the  most  perfect  in  Europe,  and  their  reputation  has 
tather  increased  than  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  competi- 
tion of  modern  manufacturers.  The  celebrated  Venice  crystal, 
indicating  the  presence  of  poison  by  breaking  into  fragments 
when  any  envenomed  substance  was  poured  into  it,  is  no  longer 
made,  but  many  of  the  other  works  are  prepared,  and  the  trade 


is  active.  The  trip  by  gondola  to  the  island  is  interestuig,  as 
it  enables  the  traveller  to  observe  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  lagoon.  He  may  also  visit  the  Armenian 
convent,  where  he  will  lind  many  objects  uf  great  interest. 

We  have  already  given  in  another  article  some  account  of 
the  house  and  palace  architecture  of  Venice,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  place  ;  to  describe 
in  detail  all  the  manifold  beauties  of  Venetian  architecture  does 
not  fall  within  our  limits. 
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CEVA— VAIDA-IIUNVAD— ITS  CASTLE — URIVE  TO  HARTZEO. 

The  journey  to  Wallachia,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
account,  was  undertaken  with  the  twofold  object  of  visiting 
that  country,  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  and  of  examining 
certain  districts  among  the  Carpathians,  with  a  view  to  the 
ecc-^omic  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coimtry, 
now  lying  dormant,  principnlly  owing  to  the  want  of  railway 
communication. 

The  Danubian  Provinces,  althougli  they  have  occupied, 
and  still  retain,  a  prominent  position  among  the  political  pro- 
blems of  the  day  in  Europe,  are  but  little  known  as  regards 
their  resources,  wealth,  inhabitants,  or  capabilities  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  in  a  country  where  railways  are  practically  unknown, 
there  bei.ng  only  one  from  the  capital,  Bucharest,  to  Ruts- 
chuk,  on  the  Danube,  and  where  the'  roads  are  mere  tracks 
across  country,  becoming  in  rainy  times  quagmires  of  mud, 
through  which  horses  and  conveyances  have  with  difficulty 
to  flounder,  if  they  sink  not  altogether,  and  in  dry  weatlier 
nothing  better  than  long  dust-heaps,  out  of  which  thick,  dense 
clouds  rise  uL  the  least  wind  or  traffic,  obscuring  all  around, 
and  nearly  choking  me  hardy  traveller. 

The  Danubian  Provinces  comprise  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  now  united  under  one  government, 
and  forming  the  present  duchy  of  Roumania,  with  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUern  as  sovereign.  Wallachia  proper  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Orsova 
to  Galatz,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Transylvania,  on 
the  east  by  Moldavia,  and  on  the  south  by  Turkey.  It 
occupies  a  most  important  geographical  position,  as  it  lies  on 
the  direct  road  by  land  from  Vienna  and  Central  Europe,  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and,  moreover,  commands  an  extensive  stretch 
of  the  Danube,  which  is  at  present  the  highway  for  all  traffic 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  Central  or  Northern  Europe,  and 
it  is  the  only  part  of  Uie  route  which  is  not  traversed  by 
railways.  The  usual  and  easiest  way  of  getting  to  Wallachia 
is  by  the  Danube,  either  from  Constantinople  up  to  Braila, 
or  from  Vienna  down  to  Rutschuk,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Bucharest.  There  is  another  route,  more  interesting,  though 
more  fatiguing,  through  Transylvania,  and  over  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians,  which  form  the  frontier  between 
Wallachia  and   Transylvania.      This  route  I   chose,  for  the 


purpose  of  seeing  the  interesting  v  which  lies  between 

the   river   Maros   and    the   Carp  inhabited   by  Wal- 

lachs,  speaking  the  language  and  havmg  all  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  Danubian  Provinces.  There 
are  several  passes  over  the  Carpathians,  the  best  known 
being  the  Rothen  TImrm  and  the  Vulkan.  I  selected  the 
latter,  which  crosses  the  Carpathians  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  the  first  pass  of  any  importance  on  that 
side  after  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river.  To  reach  it  the 
road  lies  over  Vaida-Hunyad  to  the  Szill  valley,  where  a  bridge 
crosses  the  river  Szill  close  to  the  pass,  and  not  far  from  the 
Zurduk  gorge,  through  which  the  river  rushes,  torrent-like,  into 
the  wide  plain  of  Roumania,  to  empty  itself  eventually  into 
the  Danube.  The  nearest  station  on  the  Transylvanian  rail- 
way to  reach  Vaida-Hunyad  is  Deva,  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance, situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Maros  river,  and  formerly 
garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops.  The  old  fortress,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain,  was  destroyed  in  1848  by  the  Russian 
troops,  who  had  invaded  Tran.sylvania  to  assist  Austria  in 
crashing  what  was  then  designated  as  the  ra'ohtiion  of  Kossuth. 
The  principle  of  independent  government,  so  valorously 
contended  for  by  the  Hungarian  patriot,  has  since  been 
recognised  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  that  for  which 
so  much  blood  was  shed,  so  many  sacrifices  made,  such  a 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  sacrificed,  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  attained  by  one  of  those  bloodless  rei'olu- 
tions  which  here  and  there  form  the  landmarks  of  advancing 
civilisation  in  the  history  of  nations.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Maros  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  troops  fought  many  hard- 
contested  battles,  and  the  turbid  waters  of  the  sluggish  river 
were  stained  with  the  blood  cf  the  gallant  Honveds  who  fell 
in  the  unequal  conibat  The  most  important  and  closing 
scenes  of  the  reactionary  movement  were  enacted  here.  It 
was  at  Vilagos,  near  Arad,  that  Gorgei  surrendered,  and  it  was 
at  Hunyad  that  the  Honveds  made  their  last  stand  against 
the  Russian  troops.  After  that  the  national  army,  or,  rather, 
its  remains,  dispersed  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Wallachia.  The  fortress  of  Deva  was 
dism.antled,  and  has  not  been  repaired  since  then,  and  the 
Austrian  regiments  have  been  encamped  on  the  i)lain  below 
or  quartered  in  the  town.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  last  of 
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them  were  iircparing  to  tlepait,  and  relieve  the  inha'uitants 
from  the  incubus  of  having  among  them  a  foreign  soldiery. 

At  the  small  hotel  of  the  town,  where  I  entered  to  have 
a  midday's  repast,  commonly  considered  as  dinner  by  the 
natives,  I  found  the  olficers  of  detachment  assembled  at  a 
table  d'hote.  The  pre|)arations  were  all  made,  and  the  guests 
looked  as  if  they  were  ready  to  ply  a  vigorous  knife  and 
fork.  Hut  the  chair  at  the  he.id  of  the  table  was  empty,  and 
until  its  occupant,  the  colonel,  had  arrived,  dinner  could  not 
be  served.  The  day  was  sultry,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
and  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun  were  filling  with  powerful 
eficct  on  the  windows  of  the  room,  which  felt  more  like  an 
oven  than  anything  else.  Moreover,  it  seemed  literally  alive 
with  flies,  buzzing  about,  crawling  over  the  tables  and  what 
was  on  them,  blackening  the  ceiling  and  darkening  the  window- 
panes.  They  were,  to  use  a  mild  term,  a  decided  nuisance. 
Not  content  with  ha\ing  a  share  of  everything  eatable  on 
the  table,  diey  would  insist  cm  trying  the  wine,  drowning  them- 
selves by  dozens  in  the  gla  .cs,  and  popping  into  the  bottles, 
where,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  out  by  the  neck  again, 
they  sank  into  the  luscious  li<iuid.  In  fact,  one  had  to  fight 
with  these  inquisitive  insects  for  every  morsel  of  food.  When 
the  colonel  came  in  every  one  rose  and  bowed  ;  he  did  so  in 
return,  and  sat  down.  He  was  a  fat,  puffy  sort  of  man,  with 
red  cheeks,  yellow  whiskers,  and  a  bald  head.  No  sooner 
had  he  settled  himself  than  a  score  or  two  of  flies  made  a 
charge  at  his  bald  head,  and  settled  on  his  crown.  No  use 
wiping  them  away,  no  use  flourishing  a  serrictte  of  large 
dimensions,  no  use  nodding  or  shaking  his  troubled  head ;  no 
sooner  gone  than  back  they  came.  Irritated  to  the  last  degree, 
he  called  the  waiter,  and  imperiously  demanded  why  all  the 
windows  were  closed  to  keep  such  myriads  of  Hungarian  pests 
in  the  room.  The  windows  were  at  once  opened,  but  the  flies 
did  not  retire  by  them  ;  only  a  draught  was  created,  which 
equally  interfered  with  the  bold  colonel's  equanimity.  The 
"sacrament  esel"  of  a  waiter  was  now  blamed  for  opening  the 
wrong  windows,  and  they  were  again  closed.  Then  the  flies 
recommenced  their  diversions  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
warrior's  cranium.  His  face  was  flushed  with  anger,  and 
during  the  whole  dinner  he  said  nothing  but  what  was  abusive 
of  the  place,  the  waiters,  the  people  of  Hungary  generally, 
and  of  Deva  particularly.  His  remarks  were  received  in 
silence  by  the  other  members  of  the  mess,  and  apparently 
acquiesced  in.  The  language  used  was  certainly  not  com- 
plimentary to  the  Hungarians,  and  no  person  but  one  with  the 
consciousness  of  full  and  uncontested  authority  would  have 
dared  to  have  held  it.  The  Hungarians  have  been  for  years 
accustomed  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  petty  military  despots. 
No  wonder  they  groaned  under  their  rule,  and  showed  the 
utmost  exultation,  when,  by  the  change  of  constitution,  the 
country  has  been  cleared  of  German  troops,  and  occupied  by 
national  ones. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  see  at  Dcva,  and  not  much  of 
interest  associated  with  the  place,  we  made  but  a  short 
stay,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  our  arrival  we 
were  ready  for  the  road  again.  This  time  the  road — that  is, 
if  a  sort  of  wide  track  across  country  m.ay  be  so  termed — 
literally  crawls  irregularly  up-hill  and  across  meadows, 
dividing  itself  into  branches,  or  widening  out  independently, 
to  suit  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  times  of  bad  weather,  or 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  bullock-carts  and  herds  of  cattle 


that  form  the  trafllr.  llidicrto  we  had  pissed  throu-h  a  \inc- 
growing  country.  The  wine  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  M.iios 
from  Araii  t'>  Deva  is  among  the  best  in  Hungary;  but  at 
Deva  the  character  of  the  culture  seemed  to  change,  the 
vineyards  disap])earcd,  and  we  had  nothing  but  gnat  fields 
of  maize  corn  or  immense  pastures  crowikd  with  catlU'  of 
every  description — bullocks,  niilih  cows,  horses,  even  bulValncs, 
and  herds  of  swine  and  sheep.  The  ap|iearance,  the  dress, 
the  language  of  the  people  were  (hange<l.  The  top  boots 
and  n.atty  jacket  of  the  Magyar  were  replaced  by  the  sand.ils 
and  white  blouse  of  the  Walku  h,  and  the  sound  of  Hungarian 
was  replaced  by  the  softer  tones  of  the  bastard  Latin  <al!cil 
Roumanian.  We  were  then  already  within  the  district  for- 
merly colonised  by  the  Romans,  and  now  oci  upicd  by  their 
descendants.  The  name  of  Deva,  indeed,  is  of  Roman  origin, 
and  is  identical  with  that  which  our  city  of  Chester  bore  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Creat  llrilain.  It  !,cemed 
strange  to  find  oneself  in  the  midst  of  such  original  surround- 
ings within  the  short  time  required  for  a  railway  journey  from 
Vienna,  and  I  could  not  help  m.aking  the  reflection,  that  if 
modern  travelling  has  lost  much  of  the  romance  of  the  coaching 
d.iys,  and  if  at  present  one  is  whirled  from  country  to  coimtry 
at  full  locomotive  speed,  one  has  on  the  other  hand  the 
peculiar  charm  of  enjoying  the  greatest  contrasts,  by  the  very 
rapidity  with  which  climates  and  countries  are  ch.anged. 
What  greater  difference  could  one  imagine  than  that  between 
Vienna,  with  its  elegant  and  fashionable  population,  .and  Deva, 
where  dwells  the  Wallachian  boor,  clothed  in  sheepskin  and 
shod  with  almost  prehistoric  sandals  ? 

From  Vienna  I  had  journeyed  in  a  comfortable  railway 
carriage ;  now  the  conveyance  at  my  disposal  was  a  light  cart, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  without  any  covering  overhead  or 
springs  underneath.  These  long  carts  are  the  usual  vehicles  of 
the  country.  Some  are  provided  with  benches  fixed  by  straps 
or  cords  at  either  side,  and  at  times  covered  with  cushions ; 
but  generally  these  are  replaced  by  bundles  of  hay  or  straw, 
which  form  a  soft,  but  uncertain  seat.  The  driver  sits  in  front 
of  the  passengers,  in  the  body  of  the  cart,  and  the  baggage 
is  stowed  behind,  with  the  horses'  provender.  The  Wallachian 
horses  are  generally  very  good,  somewhat  small,  but  well- 
proportioned  and  swift.  They  seldom  require  the  whip,  and 
trot  along  with  wonderful  endurance.  We  had  a  ride  of  about 
twenty  miles  before  us  to  reach  Vaida-Hunyad,  which  we 
desired  to  do  the  same  day.  Fortunately  the  weather  was 
propitious,  the  only  inconvenience  being  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun — a  small  matter  to  endure  when  compared  with  the  misery 
of  a  wet  d.ay,  as  we  afterwards  experienced.  We  had  a  real 
Wallachian  for  driver ;  he  canie  in  his  gala  suit,  consisting 
of  a  prettily  embroidered  jacket  without  sleeves,  which  he  wore 
over  the  i.ivariable  white  cotton  blouse  or  shirt,  a  white  lamb- 
skin cap,  something  like  a  yery  large  fez,  and  sandals  fastened 
to  his  ankles  with  leather  cords. 

When  working  in  the  fields  the  Wallachian  peasant  never 
wears  his  jacket  or  his  sandals,  his  only  covering  being  the 
white  shirt  and  trousers,  and  a  large  leather  belt,  more  or  less 
ornamented,  in  which  he  carries  his  knife,  his  tobacco,  and  all 
the  requirements  for  the  day.  Sometimes  the  lambskin  cap  is 
replaced  by  a  very  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  which  con- 
trasts strangely  with  'he  white  dress.  As  a  rule,  the  men  are 
extremely  handsome,  their  oval  faces,  well-shaped  features, 
intelligent  brows,  and  erect,  manly  bearing  seem  to  indicate 
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tlu.'ir  :ir(  ciiioil  (Icscu'iU  from  a  iwiloii  cf  warriors.  They 
invariably  wear  ihcir  lilu  k  liair  in  long  locks,  which  fall 
gracefully  over  iheir  shouklcrs  ;  and,  seer  in  the  midst  of  their 
beautiful  country,  they  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  the  eye  can  rest  on.  Tlic  women  do  not  contrast 
favourably  with  the  men  in  appearance,  tlv.'y  arc  generally 
small,  and  their  features  are  worn  and  coarse  through  exposure 
and  early  toil.  At  a  very  tender  age  the  Wallachixi  woman 
is  put  to  outdoor  work,  and 
her  beauty  becomes  marred 
by  the  effects  of  hard  labour. 
Occasionally  an  exception  to 
this  ruL-  is  met  with,  particularly 
in  the  larger  villages,  where 
peasants  arc  found  wealthy  and 
cultured  eno\igh  not  to  send 
iheir  daughft.rs  into  the  fields, 
nntl  then  they  are  found  to 
possess  great  natural  beaut)-, 
which  is  much  enhanced  by 
their  confiding,  modest  demea- 
nour. The  expres-ion  of  their 
eye;  i ;  peculiarly  soft  and  fawn- 
like, and  accustomed  as  they 
are  I)  be  treated  as  inferior 
bein:;:;,  they  seem  surprised  as 
well  as  pleased  at  the  least 
notice  being  bestowed  on  them. 
It  is  painful  to  .see  th .'  drudgery 
and  hard  work  they  undergo  as 
a  rule ;  i''ot  onb  '-^  the  cares 
of  the  hou.-.ehij|d,  such  as  it 
is,  nn  their  sliouldi.:-^,  but  tl-.ey 
have  to  attend  to  the  garden 
and  fieUls,  reaping,  so«'ing, 
storing  and  carrying  wood  and 
water,  besiiles  which  tliey  spin 
and  weave  the  rude  cloth  and 
b'ankcts  used  by  the  fimily. 
Their  dress  is  always  simple, 
and  rLsenbles  that  of  the  men, 
in  addition  to  whi(  h  they  wear 
a  sort  of  coloured  pettico.it, 
(Jl)en  at  the  sides,  to  give  them 
freedom  in  w.alking ;  their  hair 
is  worn  in  tresses,  ornamented 
with  flowers  or  coins  strung  on 
a  thread,  and  curiously  inter- 
woven in  tlie  hair.  Voung 
girls  never  wear   any  covering 

on  the  head,  but  triarried  women  use  a  white  .scarf  with 
coloured  ends,  gracefully  folded,  after  the  manner  of  a  turb.in. 
They  generally  go  l)arefooted,  but  use  the  sandal  for  long 
walks,  and  on  gala  days  a  pair  of  boots.  I  rem.arked  in  the 
remote  districts,  among  the  Carp.ithians,  that  on  festive  occa- 
sions the  belles  of  the  \illages  wore  bouts,  of  which  they 
.seemed  very  i)roud,  though  not  one  of  the  me"  could  boast  of 
such  a  luxury.  At  Deva,  however,  which  is  a  railway  station, 
and  more  or  less  Germanised,  the  Wallachs  adopt  a  mixed 
fosiumc,  some  of  them  dressing  completely  after  German 
fashion.     Hut  this  is  very  rare,  as  they  seem,  in  the  midst  of 
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what  they  consider  an  invasion  of  foreign  customs,  to  prcser\'c 
almost  completely  their  own  habits  and  manners.  Certainly 
in  their  langu.age  they  are  very  tenacious,  and  from  Deva  on- 
wards [  did  not  meet  a  single  Wallachian  on  either  side  of  the 
Carpathians  wlio  could  speak  German  lluently,  and  only  a  few 
who  happened  to  have  served  in  the  Austrian  army  who  could 
make  themselves  intelligible.  We  had  to  make  signs  to  our 
driver  when  we  were  ready  to  [iroceetl,  and  all  along  the  road 

our  ir.tercommunication  was  car- 
ried on  in  that  way.  lie  was, 
however,  so  intelligent  that  we 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  him  to  do  v,hat  we 
M  wanted,  and  ho    seemed   only 

'» '  desirous  of  meeting  our  wishes, 

addressing  us  at  times  in  his 
own  language,  of  which  at  that 
time  I  coukl  only  understand 
one  word,  namely,  (fomii,  which 
means  "sir."  We  rattled  along 
at  a  good  pace,  when  the  road 
was  tolerably  even,  ni)  and  down 
hill,  through  valleys,  and  across 
streams,  sometimes  by  bridges, 
but  more  often  ilriving  through 
the  water.  ».ie  country  we 
passed  resembled  a  garden,  the 
maize  corn  was  just  ripening, 
and  the  rich  yellow  o»'  the  fruit 
came  out  in  charming  relief  on 
the  green  background  of  the 
leaves.  Among  the  maize  were 
water-melons  of  enormous  size, 
and  sugar-m  :lons,  and  cucum- 
bers, slowly  growing  on  the 
ground.  Here  and  there  an  or- 
chard I,,  plum  trees,  the  rich 
purple  fruit  weigliting  down  the 
branches  ;  then  a  wood  of  oak^ 
and  chestnuts,  under  the  'jhade 
of  which  herds  of  swine  were 
roaming,  ajiparently  their  own 
masters.  On  the  pastures  in 
the  valleys  great  numbers  of 
rattle  were  grazing,  and  along 
the  road  we  passed  herds  of 
swine  and  sheep  bound  for 
H.irt/.eg,  where  a  fair  was  being 
heUl  at  the  time. 

We  reached  Vaida  -  Hunyad 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  halted  .it  the  principal  inn  facing 
the  market  place  of  the  town,  a  stitiare  containing  about  twenty 
acres,  a  aesert  of  mud,  with  a  stream  through  the  centre,  where 
numbers  of  geese  and  ducks  were  disporting  themselves. 
The  houses  all  round  were  solidly  built  of  stone,  and  the 
slu)|)-fronts  displayed  the  usual  class  of  goods  in  request, 
sui  h  as  rough  ironmongery,  saddlery,  and  rustic  hosiery.  Our 
hostelry  was  a  long,  narrow,  one-storeyed  i)uil(ling,  sliowing 
only  windows  in  front,  and  a  verandah  at  the  back  over- 
looking the  garden,  from  which  numerous  doors  led  into  the 
different  rooms.     I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  way  to  the 
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castle,  tlic  old  residence 'of  tlie  Ilunyadi  in  olden  times.  This 
intereslinj;  relic  of  [last  days  -vv.is  nearly  ronipletely  destroyed 
l)y  fire  in  1054,  and  remained  tintouthed  until  (luite  lately, 
when,  leaving  l)ecome  almost  a  ruin,  it  was  decitled  to  renovate 
it,  and  rebuild  it  as  far  as  possible  ir.  its  former  character. 
Very  litUe  remained  of  the  ancient  structure  beyond  the  walls, 
but  at  present  the  roofs  have  been  nearly  all  replaced,  and 


Hung.iry  until  1490,  during  some  of  the  most  troubled  times 
of  iliat  afllicted  rounlry.  All  the  Ilunyadi  were  warlike,  anil 
tin  liistory  of  their  reigns  is  one  of  constant  feud,  against  the 
.^gressive  Turks  on  one  hand  and  the  ambitious  emperors 
of  Germany  on  the  other.  The  last  of  the  race  died  at 
Vienna,  after  defeating  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV.  of  Germany, 
and   Hungary   was   soon   after   overrun   by  the    Turks,  who 


I. 


the  workmen  are  engaged  in  repairing  the  walls,  and  scratch-  ,  held  it  for  many  years, 
ing  off  the  plaster  and 
whitewash  which  covers 
the  okl  fresco  paintings. 
The  castle  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  now  dry  and 
overgrown  with  weeds, 
over  ^^■hich  a  drawbridge 
leads  through  a  gate  and 
archway  into  the  castle 
yard  ;  off  this  is  a  mag- 
nificent banqueting-hall, 
with  a  gallery  on  one  side, 
and  surrounded  with  the 
portraits  of  members  of 
the  family  painted  on  the 
wall.  Many  of  these  are 
defaced  and  ruined,  but 
some  have  withstood  the 
action  of  time  and  lire, 
thanks  to  the  thick  coat- 
ings of  mortar  which 
covered  them.  So  little 
remains  of  the  old  interior, 
that  I  coidd  only  form  an 
idea  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour, and  the  greatness  of 
the  family  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  Ilunyadi, 
who  formerly  inhabited 
this  castle,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  little  town 
built  round  it,  were  among 
the  most  powerful  nobli 
of  p.ast  centuries, and  ru'  ;d 
over  Hungary  as  kings 
for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  the 
name  who  distinguished 
himself  was  John  Hunyad, 
vaivod  of  lYansylvania  in 
1340,  who  successfully 
resisted  tlie  invading 
Turks    for    many    years, 

and  gained  numerous  victories  over  them.  He  was  elected 
Protector  of  Himgary  after  the  battle  of  Warna,  in  whicli  the 
Turks  were  successful,  and  the  then  King  of  Hungary,  Wladis- 
latis,  was  slain.  His  reign  was  one  series  of  wars  with  different 
enemies  of  Hungary,  more  especially  the  Turks,  who  were  even- 
tually defeated  by  him  before  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  and  driven 
back,  in  1456.  He  died  soon  after  this  victory,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  as  king.  Ilunyadi  was  of  Wallachian  origin, 
though  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hungary,  and 
he  figures  in  the  liistory  of  that  country  as  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  p.-*riots.    The  dynasty  which  he  founded  reigned  over 
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Transylvania,  which  gave  birth  to 
Hunyad,  and  many  other 
patriots,  though  at  times 
in  league  with  the  Turks, 
against  the  oppression  of 
the  emperors  and  popes, 
was  never  conquered.  It 
presents  from  the  Turkish 
side  a  formidable  barrier 
in  the  Carparthian  Moun- 
tains, and  the  people,  beinj; 
hardy  .and  warlike,  could 
alw.ays  hold  their  own 
against  any  force  ad\-anc- 
ing  into  their  moun- 
tainous country.  A  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  at  Vaida-Hunyad 
cannot  but  recall  man)- 
brilliant  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and 
the  restoration  which,  is 
going  on  at  present  sug- 
gests the  possible  renewal 
of  the  old  grandeur  when 
the  countr)',  independent 
and  s'^lf-governing,  had  a 
place  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

I    spent    some     hotirs 
amidst    these    old   walls, 
with  their  noble  associa- 
tions,  and    felt  a  regret 
when  I  turned   my  back 
on   them   to   descend   to 
the  village,  and  find  my 
way  back  into  the  cafe  of 
the  hotel.    The  cooking 
of  this  establishment  was 
perceptibly      Wallachian. 
The  beef  was  boiled  and 
boiled  to  rags,  the  fowl 
roasted   to  dryness,  and 
the  side-dishes  contained 
thin  slices  of  hard  sausage.  The  desert,  however,  made  amends 
for  a  somewhat  frugal  fare ;  the  fruit  was  exquisite,  the  melon 
particulariy  so,  and  the  cafC  and  "  slievovitz"  unexceptional.    It 
may  be  advisable  here  to  inform  the  reader  what  "  slievovitz  " 
really  is.     It  is  a  sort  of  brandy,  made  from  plums,  and  when 
well  prepared  is  a  most  acceptable  liqueur.    It  is  the  usual 
drink  of  the  Wallachian ;  he  grows  the  plums  in  his  garden, 
and  his  wife  concocts  the  liquid,  which  is  then  carefully  pre- 
served,  to  be  drank   on  grand  occasions  and   saints'  days. 
Moreover,  it  is  peculiar  to  Wallachia  and  the  Wallachians  of 
TraiLsylvania,  for  although  well  known  in  Hungary,  it  is  not 
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there  the  national  alcoholin  beverage.  I  might  mention  f/i 
fcissn/i/  that  in  many  towns  of  Hungary  there  are  large  spirit 
distilleries,  where  the  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar  mangel-wurzel.  This  is  quite  .a  staple  industry,  owing 
to  the  great  advantages  the  soil  offers  for  growing  that  crop. 
The  plant  is,  however,  unknown  south  of  the  Maros  at 
present. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Vaida-Hunyad  also  boasts  of  some 
industry.  The  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  here  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  period  for  its 
origin,  which  goes  back  to  remote  ages,  before  the  occupation 
of  tlic  Romans,  who  have  left  traces  of  their  searches  for  gold. 
At  present  the  iron-works  belong  to  and  are  carried  on  by 
Government.  The  iron  produced  is  quite  malleable,  and  is 
converted  on  the  spot  into  nail  rod  and  small  bars,  which  the 
inliabilants  for  many  miles  round  come  to  fetch,  and  cany  off 
in  small  quantities  on  the  backs  of  their  mountain  ponies.  I 
had  a  smart  ride  of  fifteen  miles  to  Gyalar,  near  where  the 
works  are  situated,  rendered  very  fatiguing  by  the  uncomfortable 
sacklle  I  was  forced  to  use.  These  dreadful  saddles,  made  of 
wood,  with  a  covering  of  sheepskin,  are  real  instruments  of 
torture  to  the  traveller  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  the 
peculiar  jog-trot  of  the  ponies  renders  the  ordeal  still  more  un- 
pleasant. It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  I  was  able  to  dismount, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  return  journey,  I  mounted 
with  a  feeling  of  positive  dread  at  the  prospect  before  me. 
However,  the  ^•isit  was  worth  the  trouble,  as  it  w-as  highly 
interesting  to  see  the  process  of  smelting  iron  carried  on  in 
such  a  remote  spot,  and  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  such  as  exist  in  very  few  parts  of  I^^urope. 

During  the  day  we  had  some  shower.'^  of  rain,  and  on  our 
return  the  weather  looked  threatening,  as  if  settled  for  a 
steady  downpour.  The  afternoon  turned  out  very  wet,  and 
we  required  some  resolution  to  embark  in  our  open  cart  for 
a  long  drive  under  a  pelting  rain.  We  were,  however,  so 
anxious  to  push  on  that  we  determined  to  fiice  the  stonn,  and 
risk  a  thorough  wetting.  The  road  from  Vaida-Hunyad  to 
Hartzeg  is  very  similar  to  the  one  we  had  travelled  over  from 
Deva,  and  the  country,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  we  saw, 
equally  beautiful.  But  we  had  started  late,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  soon  enveloped  all  around  us  in  obscurity  ;  moreover, 
it  was  raining,  and  the  hills  were  buried  in  clouds.  Thus, 
sitting  on  a  bundle  of  hay  saturated  with  water,  and  with  our 
coverings  wet  through,  unable  to  see  anything,  or^vhile  away 
the  time  with  a  cigar,  we  jogged  along,  not  miserable,  but  cold 
and  uncomfortable.  Mile  after  mile  of  the  ro.a<l  was  passed 
over  in  silence,  sometimes  at  a  mild  trot,  generally  slowly 
and  cautiously,  lest  some  unseen  quagmire  or  unexpected 
boulder  on  the  road  should  upset  our  conveyance.  Hours 
had  passed,  and  we  were  in  almost  complete  darkness,  when 
suddenly  a  loud  shout  was  heard,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
we  could  distinguish  the  misty  form  of  a  man  standing  at  our 
horses'  heads 

Hungary  is  not  completely  free  (rom  highway  robbers 
even  now,  and  gangs  of  them  are  still  to  be  met  with  on  the 
by-roads  and  in  outlying  districts.  It  is  even  said  that  not 
long  ago  a  band  of  marauders  called  on  the  patriot  Francis 
Deak,  at  his  country  residence,  and  levied  contributions, 
politely,  yet  forcibly.  We  could  not  ourselves  avoid  a  feeling 
of  danger  rrceijing  over  us,  and  at  once  thought  of  our 
revolvers.     But  when  anything  is  wanted  for  immediate  use.  it 


is  generally  nit  to  be  found.  My  weapon  was  safely  stowed 
in  my  b.ig,  and  my  companion,  who  carried  his  in  his  belt,  was 
so  muffled  up  that,  long  b.ibre  he  could  have  had  time  to 
take  his  aim,  we  should  have  been  overpowered  and  robbed, 
had  tliat  been  the  design  of  the  individual  who  so  suddenly 
stopped  us  on  our  journey 

Far  frciin  that,  however,  the  intention  of  the  man,  who  was 
a  shepherd  tending  a  flock  of  sheep,  was  simply  and  very 
good-naturedly  to  warn  us  of  a  broken-down  bridge  just  before 
us.  Unquestionably,  had  he  not  stopped  us,  we  should  have 
come  to  grief.  The  driver  could  not  see  twenty  yards  before 
him,  and  as  the  bridge  only  fell  down  some  hours  previously, 
he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  danger,  and  would  have  driven 
straight  into  the  stream,  which  at  this  point  was  rapidly 
flowing  between  two  steep  banks.  So  our  first  experience  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Wallachian  character  was  a  most  favour- 
able one,  and  during  our  journey  we  had  no  reason  to  alter 
the  impression  made  by  this  incident.  I  was  desirous  of 
rewarding  the  man  for  his  trouble,  but  the  driver  shook  his 
head  at  m  and  said,  "  Nicks,"  probably  the  only  German 
word  he  knew.  We  had  to  gu  somewhat  out  of  our  way  to 
cross  the  water  by  a  ford,  and  continued  the  journey,  leaving 
the  honest  shepherd  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  he  had  rendered  us,  much  to  my  regret.  When  we 
reached  the  inn  at  Hartzeg,  we  found  it  quite  full,  and  were 
unable  to  obtain  quarters.  A  catdc-fair  was  being  held  at  the 
time  in  the  town,  and  no  less  than  two  couples  had  chosen  the 
occasion  as  a  fitting  one  for  their  marriages,  so  that  the  place 
was  overcrowded,  and  all  the  attendants  in  an  exceptional 
state  of  busde.  Not  only  could  we  not  get  shelter  in  the 
hotel,  such  as  it  was,  but  every  person  was  so  busy  that  we 
were  left  standing  in  the  yard,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  with  the 
rain  coming  steadily  down  on  us,  and  might  have  stood  there 
all  night,  had  not  some  good-natured  person,  seeing  that  we 
were  strangers,  volunteered  to  help  us  to  find  a  lodging  for 
the  night.  So  with  him  we  sallied  forth  in  search  of  some 
corner  safe  from  rain  and  wind  where  we  might  rest.  On  our 
way  we  first  met  the  Greek  /c/".  or  priest,  and  afterwards 
the  Protestant  pastor,  to  both  of  whom  our  friend  introduced 
us,  and  who  were  most  polite  and  kind  towards  us ;  the 
latter  knew  of  some  place  where  he  thought  we  could  be 
comfortably  received  for  the  night,  and  thither  our  friend 
conducted  us. 

We  entered  a  well-paveci  yard,  where  a  dog  greeted  us 
with  vicious  barking.  Presently  a  lantern  moved  towards  u.s, 
which,  when  it  got  near,  we  found  to  be  carried  by  the  good 
woman  of  the  house.  Our  position  was  explained  to  her,  and 
after  some  conversation,  she  agreed  to  receive  us,  and  led  us 
into  the  house.  We  warmly  thanked  the  unknown  friend  who 
had  so  kindly  helped  us,  and  he  bid  us  adieu,  assuring  us  that 
we  should  find  all  our  wants  attended  to.  The  ownet  of  the 
house  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  only  apartment  he  could 
offer  us  was  the  schoolroom,  now  unused,  owing  to  holidays, 
so  we  were  taken  into  a  large,  desolate-looking  place,  with 
numerous  benches  and  forms  stowed  in  one  corner.  It  was 
cold  an<l  dreary  enough,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  console 
men  wet  to  the  skin  and  fuigued  as  we  were.  Our  hostess 
seemed  disposed  to  do  all  she  could  to  make  us  comfortable ; 
she  lit  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  brought  us  in  a  table  and 
chairs,  also  several  bundles  of  fresh  straw,  which  were  laid 
out   in  a  corner,   and   having  been   covered  with   blankets, 
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formed  a  very  fair  shakedown.  Having  changed  our  clothes, 
and  done  justice  to  a  supper  of  eggs  and  sausage,  we  soon 
felt  tlie  effects  of  our  day's  journey,  and  were  glad  to  find  even 
frcsli  straw  to  lie  down  on,  and  seek  the  repose  we  so  much 
needed. 

The  little  town  of  Hartzeg  is  charmingly  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  same  name.  This  vale  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  in  Transylvania.  Here  maize-fields  and  plum- 
orchards  vie  with  each  other  in  luxuriant  growth,  and  herds  of 
innumerable  cattle  are  fattening  on  the  rich  pasture-land.  The 
town  itself  is  Wallachian  in  its  appearance.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  small 
orchards.  The  streets,  or  rather  avenues,  are  very  wide,  and 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  pavement,  so  that  in  rainy  weather  they 
become  almost  impassable  quagmires,  as  we  found  them  next 
morning.    The  situation  of  the  town,  however,  is  extremely 


beautiful,  in  the  centre  of  a  gracefully  undulating  plain,  with 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  roliove 
the  eye  in  the  distance.  The  Romans  had  a  settlement  here, 
known  as  Ulpia  Trajana,  and  have  left  many  traces  of  their 
former  occupation,  such  as  mosaic  pavemenis,  coins,  and 
gold-diggings.  We  found  the  market-place  crowded  with 
cattle  of  every  description,  brought  there  to  be  disposc<l  of  at 
the  fair,  and  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  town  in  all  directions 
were  thronged  with  herds,  either  coming  in  from  the  moun- 
tains or  leaving  for  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Our  time  was 
unfortunately  limited,  as  we  had  determined  on  reacliing  the 
Szill  valley  that  day,  and  had  therefore  to  bid  an  early  adieu  to 
Hartzeg.  At  the  same  time  we  bade  farewell  to  civilisation,  even 
of  a  primitive  kind,  being  prepared  to  find  among  the  Carpa- 
thians much  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  but  an  absence  of 
those  comforts  which  habit  renders  almost  indispen.sable. 
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It  was  at  one  of  the  '■"•jnes  described  in  the  last  chapter  that 
our  troubles  began.  'nd  travelled  one  day,  camping  out  at 

night,  and  had  set-out  caii>  next  morning  to  search  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  for  dcLi.  ."luine  rain  ii.id  fallen  in  the  night, 
and  the  unbarked  log  over  which  wr  .re  crossing  a  "  gulch" 
was  very  slippery.  I  passed  in  safct) ,  but  when  halfway  a.  ross 
the  youth  overbalanced  himself,  and  with  .  yell  he  went  :  ad- 
long  into  the  ravine.  I  was  watching  his  progress  over  Irom 
the  opposite  side,  but  was  so  stunned  by  the  accident,  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
stir.  The  gulch  ended  at  a  little  river,  up  whi<  h  we  had 
paddled  a  few  miles  the  first  day,  until  it  became  loo  full  of 
rapids,  and  then  we  had  left  the  canoe  and  taken  to  land.  I 
found  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  Indian  (who,  by  his 
lusty  yells,  I  could  see  was  far  from  being  killed,  as  at  f"  I 
had  imagined)  was  to  go  down  to  the  river,  and  thi  1  up 

the  gulch.  This  I  did,  and  a  toilsome  task  it  was.  ,.  boy 
seemed  rather  astonished  to  see  me,  for  when  I  disappeared  he 
had  doubtless  imagined  that,  Indian  fashion,  I  had  intended 
deserting  him,  and  either  clearing  off  entirely  or  "  buying  his 
body  "  from  his  relatives.  His  fall  had  been  broken  by  some 
branches,  and  though  badly  bruised,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
sustained  very  few  serious  external  injuries,  and  he  complained 
of  none  internally.  On  trying  to  walk,  however,  he  found  he 
could  not  stand — his  thigh  had  been  fractured.  Here  was  a 
mess  1  indeed,  at  that  moment  I  was  unphilanthropic  enough 
to  wish  that,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  whoever  else  it 
might  concern,  he  had  been  killed  oi-tright.  However,  for  the 
time  being  I  was  the  individual,  next  to  himself,  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  had  to  set  myself  to  devise  means  to  save  the  lad's 
life,  Indian  though  he  was.  On  examining  the  fracture,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  bone  was  only  fractured,  the  ends  not 
being  displaced.     This  was  one  blessing. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove  him  from  the 
place  where  he  was  lying,  among  dead  trees  and  water.  My  first 
attempt  was  naturally  to  get  him  out  by  the  way  I  had  got  into 


the  gully;  but  this  was  found  impracticable.  Twice  I  attempted 
to  climb  the  bank  with  him  clinging  around  my  neck,  liut  twice 
I  failed  ;  on  one  of  the  trials,  indeed,  tuniMing  backwards  into 
tiiC  rucr — luckily  very  shallow,  though  it  mi;  '  x  liave  been  better 
for  my  skin  if  it  had  been  a  little  deeper.  My  next  move 
was  to  carry  the  youngster  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  near  to  the 
place  where  he  fell;  then  to  go  up  and  fasten  the  end  of  the 
rope  which  bound  my  blanket  (and  which,  lor  the  sake  of 
invenience  for  other  pui poses,  was  long)  to  a  tree,  then  to  let 
uiysulf  down  into  the  hollow,  and  with  the  "slack"  of  the  rope 
bind  the  boy  securely  in  our  two  blankets,  and  finally  to  re- 
ascend,  and  hoist  him  up.  This,  I  soon  found,  was  rather 
an  awkward  task,  and  the  boy's  head  and  body  bumped 
against  the  trees  and  rocky  sides  of  the  gulch  rather  more 
frequently  than  was  agreeable  to  him.  Finally,  however,  I  was 
successful  in  getting  him  up  all  right,  minus  a  few  more  bruises 
and  his  fractured  limb.  Once  again  on  level  groimd,  my 
troubles  commenced  anew.  Though  the  limb  was  swelling,  a 
renewed  examination  satisfied  me  that  the  bones  were  not  yet 
displaced,  but  bandaged  they  must  be  somehow.  Bandages 
or  splints  of  any  sort  I  had  none.  What  was  f"  be  done  ?  was 
the  question  I  set  myself  to  think  out,  as  I  s.  ;  'n  to  rest  by 
t'.ie  side  of  my  wounded  henchman. 

His  clothing  consisted  only  of  a  very  dirty  cotton  shirt 
and  a  blanket  pinned  around  him.  I  considered,  after  due 
deliberation,  that  for  a  yoimg  man  in  his  walk  of  life  a  shirt 
was  quite  a  superfluous  article  of  clothing.  Accordingly, 
without  consulting  him,  though  indeed  not  without  some  mild 
remonstrances  on  his  part,  the  shirt  was  dr^wn  off  him  and  cut 
up  into  bandages ;  'he  needle  and  thread,  without  which  no 
traveller  of  any  experience  ever  goes  far,  supplying  the 
necessary  materials  for  sewing  them  into  one  long  strip  of 
cotton.  Now  for  splints.  The  nearest  approach  to  pasteboard 
which  I  could  see  was  the  smooth,  tough  bark  of  the  cedar 
{TJiuJa  gigantta),  which  peels  off  in  thin  sheets,  and  out  of 
which  the  Indians  make  all  sorts  of  domestic  wares.    A  short 
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search  supplied  nr?  "vith  the  bark  in  abundance,  and  now  com- 
menced my  improvised  surgery.  The  moss,  with  which  the 
trees  were  hoary,  supphed  padding  in  room  of  cotton ;  over 
this  were  wrapped  the  sheets  of  cedar  bark,  and  then  around 
all  was  tightly  bound  the  shirt-made  bandage,  the  whole  being 
well  drenched  with  cold  water  on  the  outside,  while  the  surgeon 
and  his  patient  refreshed  themselves  with  a  pull  at  some  stronger 
waters  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  inner 
:ran.  How  now 
was  he  to  be  got 
home  ?  Could  he 
not  be  made  to 
//('/  all  the  way? 
These  boys  were 
able  tc  hop  a  long 
time  in  play,  and 
tliough  1,-  might 
be  rather  more 
troublesome  to 
hop  a  couple  of 
days  through  a 
primeval  forest,  it 
might  only  serve 
the  little  rascal 
right.  The  idea 
was  so  comical 
that  I  burst  out 
in  n  loud  laugh  at 
the  I  nought,  much 
to  the  wonder  of 
the  boy,  who  was 
groaning  close  by. 
13ut  I  was  afraid  it 
wouldn't  work,  so 
it  had  to  be  dis- 
missed. To  float 
him  down  the 
river  wag  out  of 
the  question,  for 
besides  the  fact 
of  there  being 
nothing  at  hand 
to  iloat  him  on, 
tiierc  was  not 
water  enough  here 
to  Iloat  a  cat. 
Fiiually  imprac- 
ticable was  tlie 
notion  of  remain- 
ing here  until  he 

cither  got  well  or  died,  for  at  the  earliest  six  weeks  was 
r,7//tcr  too  long  to  remain  out  here,  dci)endont  on  what  I 
might  kill.  The  youth  decidedly  objected  to  be  left  alone 
■until  I  returned  for  help;  in  fact,  he  commenced  crying 
pitcously  wliencver  I  mentioned  the  subject.  He  was  afraid 
of  Ijcing  eaten  by  wolves— of  a  hundred  things  that  I  had  never 
imagined.  Tlie  truth  was,  he  was  afraid  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  liim  to  himself  I  couldn't  stand  the  boy  crying.  If  there 
had  been  only  three  of  us,  wa  could  easily  have  made  a  stretcher 
with  two  poles  and  a  blanket,  but  tlicrc  were  only  two ;  so  there 
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was  nothing  for  it  but  to  adopt  the  primitive  plan  of  carrying 
him  on  my  back.  This  was  not  very  easy,  for  tlie  only  way  I 
could  do  it  was  to  allow  him  to  hang  on  to  my  shoulders  or 
around  my  neck  in  the  best  way  he  could  ;  for  I  could  not 
catch  hold  of  his  legs  with  my  hands,  on  account  of  his  broken 
limb.  This  settled,  the  next  question  was  our  route.  Tliough 
we  had  been  out  more  than  a  day  from  the  Indian  village,  I 

knew  that  we 
were  not  distant 
a  day's  travel,  for 
since  leaving  the 
canoe  we  had  not 
gone  in  anything 
like  a  straight  line, 
indeed,  had  pretty 
well  kept  by  the 
banks  of  the  river, 
which  I  remem- 
bered had  de- 
scribed a  great 
curve,  so  that  the 
place  where  the 
canoe  had  been 
left  could  be  pretty 
nearly  reached  if 
we  cut  straight 
across  country 
until  we  again 
struck  the  river. 
And  so  we  took  up 
our  weary  march 
— the  boy  on  my 
back,  on  his  back 
my  blanket,  and 
on  the  top  of  all 
our  tin  "  billy," 
which  kept  up  a 
cheery  rattle  as 
we  jogged  along. 
If  travel  under 
ordinary  circum- 
stances tlirough 
these  forests  is 
not  good,  certainly 
with  a  sick  Indian 
on  your  back  it 
becomes  well-nigh 
intolerable.  Tiie 
day  was  hot  even 
under  the  shadow 
of  those  great 
trees,  and  the  boy  smelt  decidedly  of  st.ile  fish— what  else  could 
lie,  who  had  lived  on  dried  salmon  all  his  life,  smell  of?  From 
long  experience  of  his  race,  there  was  also  more  than  a  sus- 
Iiicion  that  lie  was  even  less  cleanly  than  was  at  first  sight 
palpable  to  the  eye  unassisted  by  a  minute  search.  I  didn't 
much  like  the  way  the  noble  savage  scratched  his  malted  locks 
when  we  stopped,  as  we  did  every  ten  minutes  or  so,  to  rest. 
Not  unfrequently  also  I  tripped  up  over  fallen  trees,  and  once 
fording  a  mountain  stream,  I  slipped  overhead  in  a  nasty  deep 
hole,  to  the  vast  astonishment  of  the  youth,  who  was  quietly 
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slipping  down  river  when  I  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  scalp- 
loclc.  I  was,  however,  a  man  doing  a  duty,  and  doggedly 
went  about  my  task,  not  caring  very  much  indeed  who  was 
drowned.  I  was  in  no  temper  to  bother  myself  about  trifles, 
and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  approached  me  j 
just  then  in  reference  to  many  sublunary  matters.  The  youth, 
who  was  now  and  then  relapsing  into  a  talking  mood,  was 
peremptorily  silenced 
under  pain  of  being 
set  down.  I  shouldn't 
wonder — though  I  was 
too  busy  io  keep  a  note 
of  it — if  I  indulged  in 
strong  language,  when  I 
took  a  particularly  bad 
header  into  some  very 
prickly  salmon  -  berry 
bushes ;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  don't 
su[)pose  that  this  ortho- 
graphical turpitude  will 
ever  be  laid  to  my 
charge.  Surely  if  any 
member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  or  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of 
Aborigines,  had  seen  at 
that  moment  a  member 
of  a  liberal  profession 
sweating  along,  with  a 
weighty  and  slightly 
odorous  savage  on  his 
back,  the  smallest  he 
could  have  done  at  the 
ne.xt  committee  meeting 
would  be  to  propose 
me  a  medal  and  badge. 
I'erhaps  it  is  not  too  late 
yet.  I  fancy,  however, 
as  most  of  these  bodies 
place  rather  more  stress 
on  words  than  acts,  that 
the  confession  of  having 
been  betrayed  into  ver- 
bal impatience  m.ay  go 
against  me.  At  all  events, 
I  had  my  work  that  after- 
noon. I  went  on  as  far 
.as  I  could  before  dark, 
though  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  nearly  choked,  and  at  last  backed  my  patient 
up  against  a  fallen  tree  for  the  night.  My  first  work  was 
to  thoroughly  bathe  myself  in  a  very  cold  stream,  which 
ran  close  by,  and  doubtless  debouched  into  the  river  I 
was  making  for.  I  felt  rather  more  refreshed  after  that,  and 
set  .about  lighting  a  fire — a  very  simple  matter,  as  the  wood 
was  dry  and  i)lentiful.  I  was,  however,  too  tired  to  cook  any 
supper,  and,  though  it  may  be  not  very  good  dietetic  practice, 
botli  physician  and  patient  supped  stanchly  on  whisky,  salt 
pork,  and  "  damper,"  which  supjier  exhausted  our  slock  of 
comestibles ;  for  1  had  been  too  occupied  by  my  iiumane  duties 
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to  hunt  all  day.      ^Ve   then   lay   down   and  slept   soundly 
until  daybreak, 

By  dawn,  profiting  by  my  experiences  of  yesterday,  I 
determined  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  make  an  early 
start,  sore  as  my  bones  were.  As  wc  had  finished  our  pro- 
visions, our  only  breakfast  promised  to  be  a  little  whisky  and 
water ;  bu'  just  as  we  were  mixing  the  last  of  our  grog  I  heard 

a  dnmiming  of  grouse  in 
the  bush.  The  north- 
western grouse  all  "tree," 
and  accordingly  I  had 
no  trouble  with  my  re- 
volver in  bringing  down 
three,  commencing  with 
the  one  on  the  lower 
branches,  and  then  going 
upwards,  so  that  the  fall 
of  the  dead  ones  did  not 
flush  the  others.  Tiiis 
is  a  common  method  of 
pot-hunting.  Two  of 
these  skinned  (to  save 
the  trouble  of  plucking) 
and  roasted  by  the  fire 
aflbrded  a  good  break- 
fast. The  remaining  one 
was  reserved  for  supper. 
I  then  started  on  my 
weary  trudge,  though  in 
better  humour  than  I  did 
the  (lay  before.  I  was 
now  becoming  in  a  man- 
ner accustomed  to  my 
burden,  and  was  getting 
into  a  doggedly  obdurate 
state,  that  I  determined, 
come  whatever  might,  to 
get  through  my  work — 
if  not  to-day,  to-morrow. 
Since  leaving  the  bend 
of  tlie  river  where  the 
accident  had  occurred, 
I  iiad  made  as  nearly 
as  I  could  a  straight 
course ;  and  though  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  dis- 
tances in  these  forests, 
I  did  not  yet  think  that 
I  was  at  all  near  to 
where  we  had  left  the 
canoe.  We  ha<l  not,  however,  gone  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  liefore  I  heard  the  murmur  of  running  water,  and  saw  an 
open  ligiit  space  in  the  dark  fi)rest  ahead  of  us.  Could  that  be 
the  river  again  ?  The  boy  insisted  it  was,  and  as  we  approached 
the  banks  there  was  no  mistaking  the  locality.  There  was 
no  such  big  river  aiiywliere  in  this  vicinity;  but  the  river  was 
here  navigable,  so  that  we  nnist  have  struck  it  lower  down. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  boy  and  I  detected  footprints  in 
the  damp  soil— those  of  a  hobnail  boot  and  a  bare  foot — and 
witli  a  joyous  ciiecr  1  made  tor  tiie  pl.ice  where  they  emerged 
from  the  river.     We  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  wc 
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detected  that  tlicy  were  our  own  footsteps  of  a  few  days  back, 
and  we  had  by  the  merest  chance  come  upon  the  river 
not  a  hunilrcd  yards  from  where  we  liad  left  it  1  Our  canoe 
was  hid  in  tlie  bushes  all  safely  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  was  equipped,  launched,  and  floating 
down  the  river,  I  steering  wiiile  the  youth  kept  a  look-out 
ahead. 

At  midday  we  halted  to  eat  the  grouse,  and  feeling  now 
ratlier  hungry  I  set  off  in  searcli  of  a  deer,  and  was  successful 
in  killing  a  fine  buck,  with  the  choice  pieces  of  which  we 
refreshed  ourselves.  The  river  navigation  was  rather  trouble- 
some, and  every  now  and  again  I  had  to  get  out  and  ease  the 
canoo  off  the  spits  where  I  liad  run  it  on  to;  but  en  the  whole 
we  met  with  no  accitlent,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours  arrived  at  the  sea.  Here  we  found  some  cousins  of  my 
patient  encamped,  and  they  ("for  a  consideration,"  you  may  be 
sure,  for  it  was  "nothing  for  nothing"  among  these  people)  helped 
me  uj)  the  coast  for  a  few  miles  to  the  village  where  the  boy's 
father  lived.  Tiien  I  got  him  off  my  hands,  and  after  hints 
about  "  buying  his  leg "  from  the  avaricious  parents,  I  left, 
thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole  job  and  the  ingratitude  of  all  con- 
cerned. However,  happening  to  visit  the  village  some  weeks 
after,  I  found  my  patient  nmning  about  all  well — having,  aided 
by  a  good  constitution  and  wondrous  good  luck,  perfectly 


recovered,  without  any  other  treatment  than  what  he  had  got 
from  me.  In  fact,  the  bark  bandages  were  never  removed 
until  he  could  walk.  I  found  that  my  fame  had  in  the  mean- 
time grown  great  in  the  land,  and  that  bandages  of  bark  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  newest  "  white  man's  medicine," 
and  were  being  adopted  for  all  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to  a  gunshot  wound.  Thereafter, 
if  anybody  finds  them  in  vogue  among  the  Indians,  I  beg  that 
he  will  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  an  aboriginal 
method  of  cure.  I  am  "  the  sole  and  only  inventor."  I  have 
said  that  I  found  myself  a  small  hero  on  account  of  my  cure. 
So  I  did.  Still,  the  applause  which  greeted  me  was  not  of  a 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  description  to  tempt  me  to  renew  my 
aboriginal  medical  or  surgical  practice.  On  the  whole,  I  begin 
to  agree  with  my  profane  friend  the  trader,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  tirade  of  oaths,  consequent  on  my  first  unfortunate 
escapade,  let  drop  this  aphorism^-"  Humanity !  Tell  ye  what, 
cap'n :  if  anybody's  a  goin'  Jo  die,  better  them  nor  you ;  a 
sight  better — a  blessed  sight  better  !"  This  view  may  not  be 
unmixedly  humane,  but,  nevertheless,  I  scarcely  think  that  any 
reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  consider  that  my  experience 
of  medical  practice  among  the  North-.Vmerican  Indians,  has 
been  of  so  agreeable  a  nature  as  to  incline  me  to  adopt 
views  over-philanthropic. 
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T/^e  Stone  Towns  of  Central  Syria,  otlterwise  called  the  Giant  Cities  of  Basltan. 

BY   DOUGLAS   W.    FRESHFIELD. 
"Thus  mucli  I  have  to  say  for  the  resolving  of  this  ridJle,  which  is  wont  to  create  no  small  dispute  among  pilgrims." — MmindrtWs  "Travels." 


Year  by  year  the  field  of  modern  travel  extends  itself,  and 
regions  hitherto  little  visited  become  familiar  to  our  wandering 
countrymen.  But  a  short  time  ago  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
was  considered  more  formidable  than  that  to  Jerusalem  is 
now ;  and  few  would  have  dreamt  that  where  the  spirit  of 
religion  or  adventure  attracted  some  tens,  Mr.  Cook  would  so 
soon  be  leading  his  hundreds.  Tourists,  however — those  who 
follow  in  others'  tracks,  as  distinguished  from  travellers,  those 
who  m.-ike  fresh  tracks  for  themselves — invariably  remain  in 
some  leader's  footsteps.  As  in  Italy  the  flock  hurries  on  from 
Florence,  through  Rome,  to  Naples,  so  in  Palestine,  every 
village  on  the  "  regular  round  "  between  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
and  Damascus,  is  encompasscil  by  the  tents  of  English  and 
American  caravans,  while  the  adjoining  and  scarcely  less  inte- 
resting countries  cast  of  the  Jordan  remain  as  neglected  as  ever. 
The  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan  with  its  confines — the 
portion  of  tlie  Transjordanic  district  to  which  we  here  propose 
to  direct  attention — lies  immcdi.itcly  south  of  Damascus,  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Upper  Jordan.  From  the  base 
of  Hermon  a  great  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hills  of 
Gilead,  and  on  the  east  by  the  volcanic  range  known  as  the 
Jebel  ed  Druze,  or  the  Jebel  Hauran,  stretches  away  towards 
the  south,  into  the  wilds  of  Arabia.  The  traveller  anxious  to 
explore  this  region  will  probably  make  Damascus  his  starting- 
point.  Riding  out  of  that  city  by  the  Haj  road,  so  called  from 
the  yearly  passage  along  it  of  one  of  the  great  caravans  of 


pilgrims  to  Mecca,  he  crosses,  at  Kesweh,  the  Nahr-el-Awaj, 
and  soon  after  fairly  enters  on  the  plains  of  the  Hauran.  The 
landscape  before  the  eyes  is  very  diflTerent  from  any  that  may 
have  already  been  seen  in  Lebanon  or  Western  Palestine.  The 
wide,  undulating  expanse  of  foreground  will  rather  recall  to 
mind  the  Roman  Campagna ;  the  distant  hamlet,  a  black  spot 
on  some  isolated  mound,  answers  to  the  solitary  farm ;  and 
in  height  and  outline  the  Jebel  Hauran  closely  resembles  the 
Alban  hills.  The  crown  of  snow  glittering  on  the  far-off"  head 
of  Hermon,  or  the  white-walled  wet'y,  which  shines  like  a  sail  at 
sea,  on  the  summit  of  some  humbler  hill,  are  welcomed  as 
elements  of  life  in  a  landscape  the  pervading  tone  of  which  is 
one  of  intense  melancholy. 

But  before  long  the  aspect  of  the  country  undergoes  a 
change  which  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  read  only 
of  the  "  utter  desolation  "  of  Bashan.  As  they  see,  for  miles 
bt'bre  them,  the  plain  waving  with  the  shadows  that  pass  over 
the  grnwincr  whf.t,  most  travellers  will  rejoice  to  recognise  the 
fact  that,  however  severely  the  Hauran  has  suffered  from  the 
results  of  Turkish  misrule,  the  exactions  of  sordid  pashas,  or 
the  irruptions  of  Arab  hordes,  it  has  never  altogether  lost  a 
claim  to  its  ancient  title  of  "  The  Granary  of  Damascus."  The 
large  tracts  of  corn-land  which,  at  the  present  day,  alternate 
with  expanses  of  natural  turf,  are  kept  in  cultivation  by  the 
ploughs  of  the  Druses  of  the  mountains,  or  the  Christiaa 
and  Mohammedan  villagers  living  along  the  Haj  road. 
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No  more  beautiful  contrast  of  colour  can  be  imagined  than 
that  seen  in  early  spring,  between  the  rich  red  and  brown 
hues  of  the  freshly-ploughed  loam  and  the  vivid  green  which 
covers  the  uncultivated  portion  of  the  plain.  The  peculiar 
fascination  exercised  on  the  mind  by  the  scenery  of  the 
Hauran  is,  indeed,  due  rather  to  this  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
heightened  by  an  atmosphere  of  surpassing  purity,  than  to 
any  picturesqueness  of  form  in  the  undulations  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  tract  bordering  on  the  Haj  road  is,  however,  the  least 
remarkable  in  the  country,  and  few  will  resist  the  temptation 
to  diverge  into  the  more  broken  districts  lying  further  to  the 
east.  A  long  day's  ride  from  Damascus  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  border  of  a  great  lava  outflcv,  known  successively  as  Argob, 
Trachonitis,  and  the  Lejah.  The  best  idea  of  this  region  is 
perhaps  formed  by  imagining  a  huge  uneven  glacier  suddenly 
transformed  from  ice  into  volcanic  rock.  The  paths  connecting 
the  black  fortress-like  villages  wind  with  a  circuitous  course 
between  and  over  mounds  and  banks  of  crag.  Here  and  there 
grow  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  in  some  parts  even  patches  cf 
corn-land  are  found.  The  aspect  of  the  tract  as  a  whole  is, 
however,  singularly  savage  and  forbidding.  Its  inhabitants 
are  at  the  present  day  a  rascally  tribe  of  Sulut  Arabs,  fear 
of  whom  has  until  lately  rendered  the  interior  of  the  Lejah 
almost  unknown  ground  to  travellers. 

South  of  this  stony  wilderness  rises  the  Jebel  Hauran,  from 
the  volcanic  cones  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  lava  flood 
which  first  formed  the  Lejah  undoubtedly  flowed.  The  sides 
of  the  northern  summits  surrounding  Shuhba  are  bare  and  arid, 
but  the  centre  of  the  range  and  the  slopes  of  its  most  prominent 
peak.  El  Kleib,  are  clothed  in  woods,  which,  if  they  do  not  vie 
with  the  forests  of  Gilead,  at  least  afford  a  refreshing  sight  to 
eyes  wearied  with  the  treelessness  of  most  Syrian  scenery. 

This  hill-country  is  inhab'^ed  by  a  warlike  Druse  race, 
whose  chiefs,  strong  in  the  valour  of  their  followers,  but  above 
all  in  the  rock  and  mountain  fastnesses  in  which  they  dwell, 
yield  only  an  uncertain  and  grudging  obedience  to  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Damascus.  Fortunately  for  Englishmen,  these 
modern  patriarchs  still  feel  and  display  the  greatest  respect  and 
liking  for  our  nation,  members  of  which  are  sure  to  meet  with 
a  warm  welcome  in  their  villages.  The  contrast,  indeed,  in 
the  mode  of  reception  of  strangers  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Jordan  is  most  strikingly  marked.  On  the  high  roads  of  Pales- 
tine, every  peasant  strives  to  cheat  the  passer-by,  or  at  least  to 
make  him  pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for  his  provisions.  In  the 
Hauran,  before  there  has  been  time  to  pitch  the  tents,  the 
slieikh  comes  down  to  invite  the  traveller  to  his  house,  where 
coffee  is  at  once  set  on  the  fire,  and  a  lamb  slain  in  his  honour. 
In  these  days,  when  rival  hotels  bid  for  custom  at  Jerusalem, 
and  a  "  Cafi^  de  I'Europe  "  has  been  opened  at  Nazareth,  many 
will  be  glad  to  turn  aside  into  a  neighbouring  district,  where 
patriarchal  life  and  manners  and  tenuine  Eastern  hospitality 
may  still  be  studied  and  enjoyed. 

From  the  physical  features  and  population  of  the  Hauran 
it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  subject  already  indicated  by  our 
title— the  stone  architecture,  for  which,  even  more  than  for  its 
scenery  or  inhabitants,  the  country  has  of  late  years  lecome 
famous. 

Along  the  border  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lejaii,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran,  are  scattered  the  remains  of 
numerous  towns  and  villui/s.     Buzrah,  the  Roman  Bostra,  once 


the  capital  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  possesses,  amongst  otlicr 
relics  of  its  former  greatness,  a  Christian  cathedral,  buih  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a  theatre  enclosed 
in  a  fortress,  which  has  long  served  as  a  puzzle  for  antiiiuarics. 
In  the  most  important  of  the  other  towns,  such  as  Kimawat, 
Shuhba,  and  Mismiyeh,  Roman  streets,  aqucdui  ts,  w.ills, 
temples,  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  and  batlis,  in  short,  all 
the  ordinary  evidences  of  Roman  civilisation,  are  found  in  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  preservation. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  attempt 
in  the  present  article  any  detailed  description  of  these  most 
interesting  edifices.  The  best  comment  on  them  will  be  foinid 
in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogii^'s  splendid  volume  on  the  "  Civil 
and  Religious  Architecture  of  Central  Syria,"  from  the  jilatcs 
of  which  the  student  at  home  may  now  acquire  knowle<lge,  and 
deduce  lessons  previously  open  only  to  an  Eastern  traveller. 
This  work  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  architecture 
formerly  obscure,  but  also  as  sujjplying  a  key  to  the  process 
by  which  the  heathen  temple  or  basilica  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  by  which  the  style  afterwards  ktiown  as 
the  Byzantine  was  first  brought  into  existence. 

The  minutely  accurate  drawings  of  De  Vogud  serve  also  to 
place  before  the  eyes  a  minor  feature  of  the  Hauran  buildings, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller, 
accustomed  to  the  weatherworn  and  mouldering  aspect  of  most 
English  or  even  Italian  ruins.  The  Syrian  climate  and  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  the  rock  which  has  been  universally  em- 
ployed as  a  building  material,  have  preserved  through  fifteen 
centuries  the  delicate  sculptures  of  the  temple  or  the  theatre ; 
so  that  the  chiselled  edges  of  a  vine-leaf  frieze,  or  an  acanthus 
capital,  remain  as  sharp  as  on  the  day  when  they  first  left  the 
mason's  hand. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  interest  attaching  to  these  monu- 
ments of  Roman  empire  and  early  Christianity,  the  celebrity 
of  the  Hauran  ruins  is  due  not  sq  much  to  the  public  edifices, 
as  to  the  hundreds  of  dwelling-housps  by  which  these  are 
everywhere  surrounded. 

Information  may  be  gathered  frorn  numerous  sources  as 
to  the  construction  and  details  of  the  public  buildings  of 
antiquity.  With  its  domestic  architecture  we  are  far  less 
familiar;  and  in  the  preservation  to  our  days  of  the  abodes 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  imperishable 
basalt  of  Bashan  has  rendered  to  archa:ology  a  most  important 
service. 

So  strange  at  first  sight  is  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  houses 
that  every  visitor  to  the  Hauran  expresses  in  turn  his  astonish- 
ment at  their  peculiarities,  and  his  curiosity  as  to  the  people 
who  built  them.  We  sh^jll  endeavour  to  arouse,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  similar  feelings  in  the  untravelled  reader,  by  de- 
scribing with  some  detail  both  the  external  and  internal  appear- 
ance of  these  buildings. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  stone  cities  or  even  villages  of 
Central  Syria  are  sufiiciently  striking  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  observer.  Owing  to  the  houses  being 
crowded  closely  together,  and  often  surmounted  by  towers,  every 
hamlet  has  the  air  of  a  fortress.  The  illusion  is  heightened 
by  the  lofty  black  walls,  which,  thrown  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  bright  green  of  the  surrounding  plain,  glitter  in  the 
pure  upland  air  like  those  of  some  enchanted  castle  of  Eastern 
legend.  On  nearer  approach,  so  few  signs  of  decay  become 
visible  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  but  that  every  house  has  its 
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inhabitants,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  both  seen  and  heard 
pasbiiig  to  and  fro  along  the  streets.  In  tlie  immediate  vicinity 
uf  the  buildings  large  reservoirs,  originally  formed  with  much 
skill  and  labour,  are  fretjuently  found.  Outside  the  town  lies 
also  the  cemetery,  'i'he  tombs— square  towers,  built  of  regu- 
larly laid  blocks,  and  averaging  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height — 
stand  at  short  ilistances  a|)art.  They  vary  extremely  in  ex- 
ternal tlecoration,  some  being  ornamented  with  pilasters,  while 
others  are  perfectly  plain.  Internally  they  are  more  uniform, 
one  side,  generally  that  opposite  the  door,  being  fitted  with 
shelves  for  the  reception  of  sarcojihagi.  These  family  tombs 
fre(iueiUly  contain  Greek  inscriptions.* 


!  lintels  and  doorposts  are  ornamented  with  carvings  or  Greek 
inscriptions,  dating  from  the  era  of  the  city  of  Bostra  (a.d.  io6).* 
The  larger  doors  are  generally  double,  opening  inwards,  and 

,  capable  of  being  secured  by  a  cross-bar  fixed  on  the  inside ; 
they  consist  almost  universally  of  slabs  of  stone,  swinging  on 
two  stone  pivots,  which  work  in  hollows  in  the  sill  and  lintel. 
Their  surface  is  not  uncommonly  ornamented  with  bosses  and 

,  imitation  of  panel-work.  On  pushing  open  one  of  these 
singular  gates  we  find  ourselves  in  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  doors  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  all  fomied  of  a 
single  slab  of  stone,  each  of  which  gives  access  to  one  of  the 

I  apartments  on  the  ground  floor.    Entering  a  room,  the  first 
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Walls  of  circumvallation  are  only  found  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,  such  as  Shuliba,  Kunawat,  and  lUizrah.     Where 
every  house,  even  in  these  days  of  artillery,  might  serve  as  a 
fortress,  we  need  not  be  surjjrised  that  further  means  of  defence  ' 
were  generally  thought  imnccessary.  j 

On  entering  among  the  buildings  we  shall,  in  most  cases, 
find  ourselves  in  a  lane  too  narrow  to  admit  the  passage  of 
wheeled  carriages.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  arc  some 
not.ible  exceptions ;  several  of  the  walled  cities  contain  broad  j 
streets  still  better  paved— although  their  paving-stones  must 
liave  been  laid  for  at  least  twelve  hundred  years— than  those  of 
many  modern  European  capitals.  Numerous  gateways  opening 
into  the  streets  give  access  to  the  private  houses ;  many  of  the 

*  I  li.ive  licre,  .is  elscwliero,  rcfroblicJ  my  memory  as  to  details  liy  a 
perus.1l  of  Ilcrr  Wctzstein's  .idiiiiiabic  "KeisebericlU."  I 


features  to  strike  the  attention  in  the  internal  architecture  are 
the  round  arches  and  the  roof  they  support.  The  arches  are 
often  of  great  span,  .and  show  much  technical  skill  in  their 
construction.  Their  strength  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
length  of  time  for  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  heavy  task  of 
bearing  up  the  ponderous  stone  rafters  which  form  the  ceiling. 
These  rafters  do  not  lie  immediately  on  the  side  walls  and 
arches,  but  on  an  intervening  cornice,  often,  in  the  large  and 

•  Two  inscriptions  at  Brakh,  origin.iUy  copied  by  Burkhardt,  liave  been 
cited  intlie"  Hand-book  to  .Syria  "  as  daling  from  the  era  of  the  Seleucid.v, 
and,  tliereforc,  of  tlie  third  century  before  Clirist.  Tlic  supposition  .as  to  the 
era  used  is  yrounded  on  tlie  employment  of  the  Macedonian  names  of  the 
inontb.s,  a  lest  proved  valueless  by  one  of  these  very  inscriptions,  which  con- 
tains ihc  word.s  Tijc  wuXiuic  ("of  the  city  "),  after  the  d.ite,  a  phrase  which 
ill  this  coimlry  invariably  refers  to  Bostra.  These  important  words  Mi. 
Porter  has,  in  ttanslating  the  inscription  in  question,  most  strangely  omitted. 
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bust  Imilt  mansions,  enriched  with  carving.  Tiic  groiinil  floor 
rooms  have  no  windows  ojiening  on  the  street ;  their  phicc  is 
suppHed,  when  needed,  by  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  wliich 
admit  hght  tliroiigh  small  circular  oi)enings.  Miu  h  taste  was 
often  expended  on  these  air-holes,  the  orifices  being  formed 
in  a  circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  garland,  or  some  such^like 
ornament.  'I'he  windows  opening  into  the  courtyard  are,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  fair  size,  and  generally  closed  by  stone 
shutters.  We  must  also  notice  recesses  in  the  walls,  which 
have  been  used  as  cui>l)oards,  and  stone  shelves,  which  probably 
served  the  former  inhabitants  for  benches.  To  the  houses  of 
the  better  class  a  stable,  duly  i)rovided  with  stone  mangers,  is  a 
common  adjunct.  Wo  may  now  mount  the  external  staircase, 
which  leads  from  the  courtyard  to  an  open  gallery,  forming  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
These  staircases  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Hauran  archi- 
tecture. Each  step  consists  of  a  single  blocn.  of  stone,  one 
end  of  which  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  wall  as  to  render 
the  mass  independent  of  any  additional  support.  The  up-stairs 
rooms  are  similar  to  those  below,  in  their  construction  and 
arrangements  ;  their  roof  is  in  all  cases  flat,  and  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  floor.  In  some  cases 
a  second  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  higher  storey. 

There  are,  besides,  many  houses  smaller  in  size  and  ruder  in 
construction  than  tho  specimen  we  have  hcp  described-  These 
have  little  but  their  massiveness  and  sto'ie  doors  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  dwellings  of  modern  Syran  peasants,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  call  for  any  particular  notice. 

Thus  far,  in  directing  attention  to  the  Hauran  and  its  ruins, 
we  have  kept  on  undisputed  ground.  No  one  has  questioned 
the  existence  of  such  towns  as  we  have  attempted  to  portray, 
and  by  general  admission  the  public  buildings  they  contain 
have  all  been  erected  since  the  commenccn\ent  of  the  Christian 
era.  But  when  we  go  further,  and  unhesitatingly  refer  the 
private  houses  to  the  same  peoples  and  times  as  tho  temples, 
churches,  and  mosques,  amongst  which  they  stand,  we  take  a 
oide  in  a  controversy  which  has  been  waged  lately  with  unusual 
vigour.  Since  i8sj,  Mr.  Porter,  a,  traveller,  who,  having  spent 
five  years  as  a  missionary  at  Damascus,  h.'vs  a  certain  c|aim  to 
be  heard  on  such  a  subject,  has  maintained  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  age  of  the  Hauran  houses  a  theory  which,  if  it  can 
be  established,  will  entitle  its  author  to  the  credit  of  having 
brought  to  light  the  most  important  archaeological  discovery  of 
modern  times. 

Mr.  Porter's  astounding  hypothesis  is  best  put  forward  in 
his  own  words.  "  Many  of  the  stone  houses  are,"  he  declares, 
"  some  of  the  most  ancient  structures  of  which  the  world  can 
boast,  memorials  of  a  race  of  giants  that  has  been  extinct  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  of  which  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  was  one  of  the  last  representatives — the  only  speci- 
mens the  world  can  afford  of  the  private  dwellings  qf  ren^ote 
antiquity." 

Positive  statements  of  so  startling  a  character  lead  us  at 
once  to  inquire  on  what  authority  we  are  asked  to  believe  them. 
As  iiir  as  we  know,  Mr.  Porter's  theory  has  as  yet  found  no 
friend  among  architects.  One  traveller,  at  least,  however,  has 
given  in  liis  adhesion  to  it — Mr.  Cyril  Gailiam — and  Mr.  Porter, 
in  search  of  fiirther  support,  can  cite  the  Rev.  S.  Robson  antl 
two  American  gentlemen,  who  have  also  visited  the  Hauran, 
and,  "  he  believes,  agree  in  the  main  with  his  conclusions." 

At  home,  however,  and  among  the  general  public,  the  views 


of  the  author  of  "Giant  Cities"  h.ave,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  been  received  with  far  more  favour.  In  all  subjects 
connected  with  distant  liiuls  we  find  as  a  rule  that  the  more 
romantic  and  startling  the  announcement  a  traveller  has  to 
communicate,  the  more  readily  it  is  welcomed  by  a  large 
section  of  the  reading  world.  Mr.  Porter's  alleged  discovery 
had  the  advantage  of  illustrating  names  familiar  to  most  of  us 
from  childhood ;  it  was  besides  recommended  as  a  wonderful 
confirmation  of  Scripture,  Moreover,  the  general  reader,  how- 
ever well  informed  he  may  bo  as  to  so  much  of  Eistern  history 
as  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  knows  comparatively  little  of  the 
state  of  Syria  during  the  centuries  which  followed  the  fiill  of 
Jerusalem.  The  absorbing  interest  excited  in  the  Christian 
world  by  the  previous  and  succeeding  ages,  those  of  the  Jewish 
war  and  the  Crusades,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  neglect 
which  has  befallen  the  fortunes  of  the  country  as  a  Roman 
province.  To  this  indifference  an  influential  class  of  talkers 
and  writers  has  also  indirectly  contributed.  Not  a  few 
preachers  and  divines,  intent  only  on  furnishing  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  predictions  of  the  desolation  of  Palestine,  have 
ignored,  if  they  have  not  been  ignorant  of,  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  portions  of  Syria  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Thus  tho  only  inhabitants  of  Bashan  of  whom  many 
people  had  ever  heard  were  Og  and  his  gigantic  subjects ;  and 
any  arguments  for  tho  primeval  origin  of  the  Hauran  ruins 
presented  themselves  to  their  minds  based  on  the  specious  but 
delusive  assumption,  that  no  race  except  the  Rei)haim  capable 
of  erecting  such  structures  ever  existed  in  the  country. 

The  theory  of  "  Giant  Cities,"  with  such  circumstances  in 
its  favour,  easily  obtained  the  unquestioning  belief  of  a  large 
body  of  adherents,  \vhile  some  waverers  were  perhaps  hindered 
from  expressing  their  doubts,  by  the  preposterous  suggestion 
that  it  is  profane  to  dispute  any  statement  which,  if  true,  can 
be  used  as  an  illustration  of  Old  Testame..'  history  or  prophecy. 

It  is,  fortunately,  impossible  far  any  question,  so  generally 
i'\cknowlcdged  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  to  be  summarily 
decided  on  tho  testimony  of  any  one  or  two  witnesses.  When 
a  reference  to  works  of  authority  on  Biblical  or  architectural 
subjects  shows  us  that  none  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  act  as 
judges  have  e^dorsed  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Porter ;  when  wc 
find  that,  on  the  contrary,  thqse  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  subject  have  pronounced  most  positively  against  them, 
it  becomes,  at  least,  evident  that  the  case  is  one  which  calls 
for  thorough  investigation.  We  ofier,  therefore,  no  apology  for 
devoting  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  date 
of  the  noble  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  still 
existing  in  the  Hauran. 

In  order  to  aid  ouv  readers  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion, 
we  will  fijst  endeavour  to  collect  and  fairly  sot  forth  the 
arguments,  as  they  may  be  found  scattered  about  Mr.  Porter's 
various  works,  used  in  support  of  the  primeval  antiquity  of 
the  remains  in  question.  Our  author  is  naturally  at  pains  at 
once  to  dispose  of  the  obvious 'suggestion  that  the  builders  of 
the  public  and  private  edifices  in  the  country  he  describes  were 
one  and  the  same  people.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  ^vrites,  "  like 
the  old  private  houses  of  Bashan  in  any  other  country.  They 
are  as  different  as  possible  in  style  and  workmanship  from  the 
Roman  temples.  Christian  churches,  and  Saracenic  mosques 
which  have  been  built  beside  them." 

The  discovery  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the  ruder  and,  at 
first  sight,  most  primeval-looking  houses  of  fragments  of  in- 
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scriptions  or  of  classical  ornament,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  these  buildings  have  been  "  repaireil  and  some 
rebuilt  on  the  old  plan  in  more  recent  times."  It  is  elsewhere 
stated,  subject,  we  suppose,  to  the  exception  that  they  are  not 
Roman,  that  the  majority  of  the  houses  olTer  so  little  internal 
evidence  of  the  date  of  their  construction  that  tliey  "  may 
have  been  built  at  any  time  from  Noah  "  (or,  by  a  more  recent 
limitation,  "from  Ham")  "to  Mohammed."  Having,  by  this 
important  statement,  denied  the  existence  of  any  direct  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  Mr.  Porter  plunges  at  once  into  a  region  of 
conjecture.  "The  material  and  mode  of  c  jnstu.^iion  of  these 
buildings,"  he  writes,  "is  so  solid  as  to  render  it  easy  to  believe 
that  they  have  existed  for  three  thousand  years ;  and  the  depth 
below  the  surface,  sometimes  fifteen  feet,  at  which  many  of  the 
more  massive  ruins  are  found,  is  consistent  with  this  supposi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  these  buililings, 
their  low  roofs,  the  jwnderous  blocks  of  roughly-hewn  stones 
of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls, 
seem  to  point  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  Roman  age,  and 
possibly  even  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  this  land  by  the 
Israelites.  .  .  .  Tlie  huge  doors  and  gates  of  stone,  and 
the  ponderous  bars,  the  places  for  which  can  still  be  seen, 
are  characteristic  of  a  period  when  architecture  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  when  strength  and  security  were  the  great  requi- 
sites. .  .  .  We  know  from  the  Bible  that  in  the  land  of 
Argob  there  were  threescore  great  cities  with  gates  and  bars, 
which  had  apparently  been  constructed  by  the  aboriginal 
Rephaim ;  the  ancient  houses  of  Kureiyeh  and  other  towns 
appear  to  be  such  as  a  race  of  giants  would  build." 

Further  consideration  has  served  only  to  convince  Mr. 
Porter  of  the  correctness  of  the  inferences  suggested  in  the 
above-cpioted  passages,  and  he  now,  in  the  fice  of  works  such 
as  those  of  De  VogUc  and  Wetzstein,  ventures  confidently  to 
assert  that  every  intelligent  traveller  who  "carefully  explores 
the  remains  of  the  larger  cities,  or  visits  the  smaller  ones,  which 
have  not  been  so  much  altered  by  Roman  and  Moslem,  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  in  them  relics  of  primeval  architecture,  and 
of  a  period  when  Bashan  '  was  called  the  land  of  the  giants.' " 

In  order  fairly  to  estimate  what  grounds  Mr.  Porter  has  for 
such  a  papal  belief  in  his  own  infallibility,  we  must  turn  to  the 
works  of  those  travellers  and  architects  who  have  of  late  years 
visited  or  studied  the  same  country.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
summary  which  has  been  given  of  the  arguments  on  which  a 
primeval  antiquity  is  attributed  to  some  of  the  Hauran  ruins  is 
a  fair  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  theory  rests  on  the 
absence  of  any  certain  architectural  data  in  the  structures 
in  question,  and  the  admissibility  of  the  right  claimed  to  decide 
their  age  by  a  series  of  conjectures.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
fact,  our  interest  will  be  at  once  excited  when  we  discover 
that  high  architectural  authorities  assert  it  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  age  to  which  every  building  now 
found  in  the  towns  of  the  Hauran  belongs. 

In  the  private  houses.  Count  de  Vogii^  recognises  "  the 
well -known  style  of  the  Roman  colonies — that  is,  the  Greek 
style  modified  by  certain  local  influences."  Unless  style  in 
architecture  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  test  of  age,  says 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  unless  all  the  knowledge  which  has  up  to 
the  present  time  been  gathered  together  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
declared  worthless,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
these  houses  were  erected  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.   Confirmatory  evidence  is  supplied  in  abundance  by  the 


prevalent  use  of  the  arch,  and  the  chaiai  ter  of  the  ornamentation 
introduced  in  many  of  the  lunises,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period  lately  collected  by  Herr  Wetz- 
stein and  Mr.  Waddington  from  all  parts  of  the  Hauran.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  all  these  oriiameuis  and  iusiri|)tions 
were  .adde<l  at  a  period  long  subsei|ucnt  to  that  at  wliiih  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  found  were  first  erected.  Such  a  sup- 
position is  not  only  groundless,  it  is  in  many  instances  directly 
contradicted  by  the  tenour  of  the  in<-.cription3  themselves. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  how  we  aci  ount  for  the 
existence  in  Roman  times  of  so  large  a  city-building  poi)ula- 
tion,  in  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which,  after  their  conquest 
by  Moses,  play  so  insignificant  a  part  in  history.  Such  a 
question,  difticult  at  first  sight,  is  promptly  answered  for  us  by 
writers  acciuainted  with  the  annals  of  Arabia.  Readers  of 
(libbon  may  perhaps  remember  that  the  Persian  war  of 
Justinian  owed  its  immediate  origin  to  a  (|iiarrel  for  a  riglit 
of  pasturage  between  Aretas,  the  ruler  of  the  Hauran,  and 
Almondar,  King  of  Hira.  The  Roman  vassal  appealed  to  the 
"  strata,"  or  paved  highway,  which  may  still  be  seen  from  the 
ramjiarts  of  Buzrah  stretching  eastwards  across  the  boimdiess 
plain,  as  a  proof  that  the  territory  in  dispute  had  been 
indelibly  impressed  with  the  stamp  ot  Roman  labour  and 
sovereignty.  "An  immemorial  tribute  for  the  licence  of 
pasturage  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar."  The 
nations  over  whom  these  rival  princes  ruled  came,  we  are 
told,  originally  of  the  same  stock. 

About  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
vast  emigration  took  place  among  the  tribes  who  had  until  then 
inhabited  the  stone  towns  still  existing  in  Southern  Arabia. 
The  wanderers  soon  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  of 
which  one,  settling  in  the  district  south  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Persian  Empire,  while  the  other  fixed 
itself  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  where  they  were  reinforced  at  a 
later  period  by  a  fresh  inroad  of  the  same  race.  It  was  the 
latter  branch  who  built  for  themselves  the  towns  which  we  find 
standing  at  the  present  day  in  the  Hauran.  Their  kings 
almost  immediately  accepted  the  position  of  Ror  ,an  vassals,  in 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  semblance,  if  not  the  reality, 
of  power,  until  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  when  they  were 
the  first  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  Arab  invasion. 

From  this  brief  digression  we  now  return  to  the  architec- 
tural argument.  W^e  have  already  shown  tliat  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Hauran  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary conflict  between  professional  and  amateur  opinions. 
Mr.  Porter  says  that  the  private  houses  may  be  anything 
except  Roman ;  the  Count  de  Vogue  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  the 
highest  possible  architectural  authorities  on  such  a  question, 
declare  that  they  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Roman 
workmanship. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  explanation  which  may  be 
offered  of  the  structural  peculiarities  which  seem  to  Mr,  Porter 
characteristic  of  a  gigantic  and  primeval  race  of  builders,  when 
he  sees  them  in  the  Hauran.  We  advisedly  add  this  limitation, 
because  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  similar  stone  houses 
exist  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  it  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan  that  they  strike  Mr.  Porter  so 
forcibly  as  to  lead  him  at  once  to  assign  them  to  a  remote 
r  ntiquity.  To  prove  this  assertion  we  need  only  quote  from 
the  "Hand-book  to  Syria"  the  following  details  as  to  some 
stone  villages  near  Aleppo,  which  Mr.  Porter  candidly  tells  his 
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readers  reminded  him— though,  of  course,  with  a  difference — 
of  the  "giant  cities."  "  At  a  ruined  town  called  Kcrck  lUlzeh 
there  arc  hewn  stones  eight  to  ten  lect  long  by  three  feet  liigh ; 
mortar  is  not  used;  the  doors  and  windows  arc  square.  At 
Ma'arret-en-N'aman  is  a  house  the  <l()or  of  which  is  a  massive 
.slab  of  stone  eiglu  inches  thick."  Again,  in  a  detailed  account 
ol  a  house  at  ICIbarah,  we  arc  told,  "  Round  arches,  originally 
sprung  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  about  six  feet  apart,  and 
on  these  rested  the  bro.ul  stone  slabs  that  formed  the  ceiling. 
'J'liis  stranire  city  reniinds  one  of  Pompeii;  all  is  in  such  jire- 
servation  and  so  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Syria.  And  yet  I'.l-barah  has  no 
history.  These  houses  belonged  to  an  unknown  people.  That 
these  were  Christians  we  gather  from  the  crosses ;  that  they 
lived  and  nourished  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  we 
learn  from  the  style  of  arthiterturc." 

The  conclusion  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  the  same 
arrived  at  by  Count  dc  Yogili?,  whose  "  Syrie  Centrale  "  con- 
tains numerous  plans  and  dr.iwiiigs  of  these  villages,  some  ol 
which  have  been  reproduced  for  the  hand-book.  It  is  dilTicult 
to  understand  how  Mr.  I'orter,  having  himself  made  use  of  the 
apjieal  to  stylo  as  a  test  of  age  in  one  case,  can  consistently 
rejc(  t  it  in  another;  or  how,  having  reconciled  his  mind  to  the 
existence  of  extraordinarily  massive  walls,  stone,  arch-supported 
roofs,  stone  doors,  and  stone  window-shutters,  in  edifices  of 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries  in  one  i)art  of  Syria,  he  can  in 
a  neighbouring  district  find  in  the  same  architectural  features 
infallible  witnesses  to  the  handiwork  of  a  primeval  race. 
I'"or  such  inconsistency  it  is,  fortunately,  not  our  business  to 
account.  Wc  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  reasons  assigned 
by  De  Vogiie  for  the  peculiarities  of  structure  common  alike  to 
the  .so-called  giant  cities  and  to  the  stone  towns  of  other  parts 
of  Syria.  The  general  use  of  stone  is  explained  by  two  local 
circumstances — the  scarcity  of  large  timber,  and  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  llauran  rock  so  constantly  crops  out  that  a 
([uarry  was  never  for  from  the  builder's  hand.  Herr  Wetzstein 
adds  another  reason — the  natural  genius  of  the  Arabian  race, 
accustomed  by  necessity  in  their  former  homes  to  the  employ- 
ment of  so  rude  a  material.  Under  such  influences,  the  stone 
of  the  country  has  been  looked  upon  at  every  age  as  the 
most  available  building  material  for  all  purposes.  Hence  we 
find  stone  doors,  window-shutters,  and  rafters  alike  in  temple, 
church,  mosque,  and  private  dwelling. 

The  absence  of  all  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  led  to  the  ptefeicnce  shown  for 
large  blocks,  and  a  general  massiveness  of  construction.  These 
features  are,  it  should  be  remarked,  wholly  irrespective  of  tlie 
si/e  of  the  buildings,  and  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
small  Roman  temples,  such  as  those  ;il  Atil.  It  is  surely 
absurd  to  bring  forward,  as  proofs  of  the  prnneval  origin  of  the 
private  houses,  peculiarities  of  structure  which  they  share  with 
edifices  admitted  to  be  of  Roman  or  even  still  later  origin. 

In  the  next  place,  no  stress  whatever  can  fairly  be  laid  on 
the  circumstance  of  some  fioors  being  as  much  as  fifteen  feet 
below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Modern  buildings  in  the 
East  arc,  for  the  sake  of  coolness  and  protection  from  the  sun's 
rays,  often  as  much  excavated  as  built ;  moreover,  no  traveller 
who  has  witnessed  the  rapidity  with  which  refuse  collects  round 
a  Syrian  village,  will  think  fifteen  feet  an  cxi  essive  allowance 
for  the  accumulations  of  eight  or  nine  centuries. 

For  the  statement  that  "the  ancient  houses  of  Kureiyeh 


and  other  towns  of  the  Hauran  appear  to  be  such  as  a  race  of 
giants  would  build,"  it  is  difhcult  lor  an  im[)artial  observer  to 
discover  any  reasonable  grounds.  Even  if  it  were  granted  that 
unusual  dimensions  in  the  buildings  of  a  country  im|)lied  the 
gigantic  or  unusual  stature  of  the  race  who  erecte<l  them — an 
admission  which,  with  Ha'albec  close  at  hand,  Mr.  Porter  will 
find  it  rather  dangerous  to  demand — the  inference  drawn  would 
still  only  be  co-extensive  with  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Now,  by  tar  the  greater  number  of  the  Hauran  houses  are  of 
ordinary  dime.,  ions,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  '/ilieve  that 
the  mansions  forming  the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  owe 
their  origin  to  individuals  who  exceeded  their  fellow-countrymen 
rather  in  riches  than  in  stature.  If  any  one  should  still  insist 
that  the  size  of  these  larger  houses  affords  ground  for  a  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  they  at  least  were  built  for  giants, 
his  su|)position  is  open  to  an  objection  which  is  likely  to  strike 
most  minds  as  fatal — the  inner  doorways  and  secondary  rooms 
in  the  most  palatial  dwellings  arc  invariably  moderate  in  size. 
The  ancient  builders,  therefore,  if  their  proportions  are  to  be 
estimated  from  those  of  their  principal  rooms,  must,  m  order 
to  live  at  home  with  any  comfort,  have  been  possessed  of  a 
telescopic  power  of  contraction  and  re-expansion,  .;;;;!.; '.r  to 
that  of  the  heroine  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  fairy  tales. 

There  remain  to  be  dealt  with  certain  gateways,  ol  which 
the  construction  seems  to  Mr.  Porter  "  ])rimeval "  and  the 
size  "colossal."  A  gateway  at  Kufr,  a  large  village  at  the 
southern  base  of  El  Kleib,  described  by  Burkhardt  as  ten 
feet  high,  but  proved  by  recent  measurement  to  be  somewhat 
less,  has  been  justifiably  put  ibrvwird  ?•:  a  good  s|)ecimen  of 
these  so-called  gigantic  jiortals.  In  form  and  construction — 
in  fact,  in  everything  except  material — these  gates  exactly  re- 
semble those  found  throughout  the  East  in  similar  positions. 
In  Persia,  stone  doors,  like  those  of  the  Hauran,  are  erected 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  bars,  the  holes  for  which 
attractetl  Mr.  Porter's  notice,  seen^  to  '...ive  been  precisely 
similar  to  those  still  employed  by  the  Syrian  sheikh  to  close 
his  doors,  or  by  the  English  householder  to  secure  his  window- 
shutters.  The  gateway  in  question,  which  in  every  respect 
fairly  represents  its  class,  stands  in  a  position  where  camels 
would  necessarily  have  to  pass  through  it.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  infer  the  height  of  Londoners  from  that  of  Temple 
Bar,  as  it  is  to  guess  at  the  stature  of  the  builders  of  Bashan 
from  this  portal.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  draw  any  such 
inference  can  be  at  once  met,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
singularly  small  dimensions  of  many  of  the  internal  communi- 
cations in  the  ancient  houses.  Two  doors,  respectively  tour 
feet  six  inches  and  three  feet  six  inches  high,  are  described  in 
"Giant  Cities  :"  these  even  Mr.  Porter  will  scarcely  ask  us  to 
believe  were  constructed  by  or  for  a  gigantic  race.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  wlnle  to  remark  that  such  internal  doors  are  as  ponderous 
blocks  of  stone  as  those  found  in  the  courtyards — a  fact  which 
goes  far  tc  prove  that  the  selection  of  the  material  employed 
was  owing  rather  to  custom  or  convenience,  than  to  any  desire 
for  strength  or  security. 

We  have  now  discussed  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in 
the  Hauran  houses  to  which  Mr.  Porter  directs  particular 
attention,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  little  support 
they  afford  for  the  theory  which  has  been  based  upon  them. 

Account  has  still  to  be  taken  of  a  class  of  buildings  found 
throughout  the  country,  which,  though  similar  in  many  points, 
are  ruder  in  co^istruction  and  generally  inferior  in  size  to  the 
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ci'ifices  wliicli  bear  evident  traces  of  Roman  workmanship. 
AVe  know  that  in  thi.s  part  of  Syria,  as  elsewhere,  l.slam  signahsed 
its  triumpli  by  converting  the  straight  street  into  a  crooked  | 
lane,  and  by  erecting  formless  hovels,  not  only  upon  but  with  ! 
the  ruins  of  Roman  splendour.  On  llie  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  towns  of  the  Arabian  province  must  necessarily  j 
have  undergone,  only  in  a  soniewhr.'  less  degree,  the  same  i 
transformation  which  befell  more  famous  cities,  such  as  Da- 
mascus and  Constantinople.  We  read  of  no  general  massacre 
or  emigration  following  upon  the  Saracenic  conquest,  aiid  the 
numerous  mosques  jirove  of  tiiemselves  that  the  land  did  not 
suffer  any  sudden  depopvdation.  In  default  of  any  more  direct 
evidence,  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  fact.s 
would  be,  that  while  some  of  the  ruiler  buildings  may  have 
been  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  Roman  times,  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  ererced  under  the  Mohammedan  empire.  All  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion  is,  however,  removed 
by  the  fact,  that  a  close  inspection  of  any  number  of  these  stone 
cottages  leads  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  fragments  of  classical 
inscriptions  and  orname'n  built  up  into  their  internal  walls, 
v.ir.  I'orter  admits  that  every  house  which  contains  sucli  frag- 
ments must  have  been  "rebuilt  or  rejiaired"  by  Mohammedans; 
he  is  persuaded,  hov.ever.  that  they  executed  their  repairs 
"r  "an  old  plan."  This  plan  he  supposes  to  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Rephaim,  to  whom  he  accordingly  attributes 
any  building  which  does  not  contain  internal  evidence  to  the 
contrary  of  the  most  jialpable  kind.  Thus,  by  his  candour  in 
admitting  that  there  are  no  essential  differences  between  the 
work  of  Anioritish  and  Saracenic  architects,  he  finds  himself 
forced  to  maintain  that  the  latter  jieoplc — ignoring,  with  a 
fa<'ility  only  equalled  by  his  own,  all  intervL-ning  times — copied 
with  Chinese  accuracy  the  architecture  of  a  race  which  had 
perished  two  thousand  years  i)reviously. 

^V'e  have  now  seen,  on  Mr.  Porter's  own  showing,  that 
houses  containing  every  peculiarity  which  he  considers  cliarar- 
teristic  of  primeval  times  and  a  gignntic  race,  i:ive  jeen  built 
by  Romans  and  Saracens,  ^\'e  arc,  therefore,  iii  a  position 
rightly  to  estimate  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  such 
jjcculiarities,  as  proofs  of  an  architectural  theory  which  no 
architect  has  as  yet  been  found  Dublicly  to  credit  or  support. 

There  is  still  one  place  of  refuge  in  which  the  tinn  believers 
in  the  existence  of  pre-Israelitish  architecture  in  the  Hauran 
have  lately  shown  a  disposition  to  seek  shelter.  \\c  allude  to  the 
possible  line  of  retreat,  of  which  a  hint  has  already  been  thrown 
out,  in  the  suggestion  that,  whatever  else  is  Roman,  there  are 
still  "subterranean  chambers  easily  overlooked  by  a  superficial 
observer"    which  are   ceiiainly   "prir.reval."      If  Mr.    Porter 


adopts  tliis  new  position,  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  able  at  last 
heartily  to  .agree  with  him.  We  ha\e  no  ilisposition  to  deny 
the  possible  existence  of  some  cotemporary  record  of  the  king 
Moses  overthrew  in  Bashan — probably  some  of  the  materials, 
possibly  some  of  the  foundations,  made  use  of  oy  later  builders, 
were  originally  collected  or  put  together  by  men  of  an  Amoritish 
race.  W'iiether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is,  however,  wholly 
beside  the  point  at  issue.  Up  to  the  present  time  Mr,  Porter 
has  always  claimed  to  have  discovered  not  the  cellars  but  the 
cities  of  the  Rephaim.  If  he  now  feels  disposed  to  limit  his 
claim  for  primeval  antiquity  to  certain  underground  caves  or 
substructures,  he  must  perforce  give  up  all  arguments  founded 
on  gigantic  gateways  and  colossal  doors,  and  look  out  for  evi- 
dence of  an  entirely  new  character.  By  admitting  that  traces 
of  pre-Israelitish  handiwork  may  yet  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
Hauran,  we  m  no  way  weaken  the  force  of  our  assertion  that 
Mr.  I'orter  has  as  yet  altogether  failed  to  indicate  them. 
Etruscan  remains  undoubtedly  exist  in  Italy,  but  we  should 
not  on  that  account  believe  an  author  (if  one  could  be  found) 
who  assured  us  that  the  houses  ol  Pompeii  were  Etruscan,  In 
conclusion,  the  more  we  have  examined,  both  at  liome  and  on 
the  si)0t,  the  details  of  this  questicm,  the  clearer  has  become 
our  conviction  that  it  is  only  a  mistaken  enthusiasm  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible  which  has  for  a  time  been  allowed  to 
obscure  the  mith.  Those  who  continue  to  assert  the  stone 
houses  of  the  Hauran  to  have  been  built  by  the  Rephaim  hav--, 
we  are  convinced,  no  l)ettcr  grounds  for  their  st.itement  than 
the  Arab  who  points  out  a  ruined  aqueduct  in  the  same  country 
as  "  Pharaoh's  Bridge," 

The  \ague  belief  with  which  Mr,  Porter  starts,  that  these 
buildings  may  be  of  any  age  "  from  Ham  to  Mohammed," 
proves,  when  put  to  the  test,  to  be  founded  on  an  utter  disregard 
of  all  architectuK'l  evidence;  the  positive  conclusion  at  which 
he  so  soon  arrives,  that  they  are  as  old  as  Moses,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  as  the  result  of  the  strong  impulse  (evident  else- 
where in  his  writings)  which  induced  him  to  force  every  incident 
or  discovery  of  travel  into  an  illustration  of  some  Scripture  tct. 

Writers  on  Syria  would  do  well  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
wise  caution  of  Dean  Stanley :  "  Those  who  visit  or  describe 
the  scenes  of  sacred  history  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding 
confirmation  of  Scriiiture,  are  often  tempted  to  mislead  them- 
selves and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  invention." 
Attempts,  however  well-intentioned,  to  provide  buttresses  for 
the  Bible  by  means  of  mythical  discoveries,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  now  discussed,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  cause  they 
are  intended  to  serve,  and  to  discredit  the  progress  of  rail 
research. 
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TitE  determination  to  make  the  first  march  a  short  one  was 
prudent  in  some  resjiects  :  it  allowed  us  to  procure  many  a 
litde  luxury,  and  even  necessary, which. in  the  hurry  of  departure 
had  been  overlooked.  But  it  was  also  attended  \nth  .ome 
drawbacks.  For  instance,  our  friends,  in  their  complimentary 
ze.il  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  us,  declared  their  intention 


of  rnming  out  in  force  to  take  luncheon  with  us.  And  this,  in 
fact,  they  did,  with  such  hearty  apjjctites,  and  with  so  many 
toasts  to  the  succ  >ss  and  pleasure  of  the  expeilition,  that  all 
our  stovs,  especially  the  liquids,  suffered  such  a  serious  diminu- 
tior.  that  we  sent  in  half-a-dozen  coolies  and  the  head 
AV :,r.;uti;/iar  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock.    It  was,  in  reality,  a  capital 
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pic-nic.  Rather  a  one-sided  affail,  as  our  friends  omitted  to 
provide  themselves  with  anything  but  good  wishes,  but  it  was 
a  merry  afternoon ;  and  when  the  wliole  party,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  turned  their  backs  on  us,  with  much  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  shouting,  we  felt  very  much  as  soldiers  do 
who  are  embarking  for  foreign  service,  or  as  emigrants  leaving 
harbour,  with  the  last  glance  of  friends  on  the  pier-head.  The 
expedition  we  had  marked  out  for  ourselves  included  a  march 
over  a  range  of  hills  considerably  higher  than  their  neighbours, 
and  which  ran  parallel  to  and  separated  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  to  a  sporting-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  former  river, 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  bears  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
then  intended  recrossing  the  same  chain  of  hills,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  the  Bahgeeruttee  or  Ganges,  and  following  up  the 
course  of  that  river  to  its  source  at  Gungoutri — a  very  holy  spot 
to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  go  yearly,  both  to  wash  away  a 
lifehood  of  sin,  and  also  to  carry  away  tiny  bottles  full  of  the 
holy  river  taken  at  its  source,  Uiid  which  they  would  sell  again 
to  sinners  in  the  plains,  either  too  old,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  much 
occupied  with  the  things  of  this  life  to  have  leisure  for  such  a 
pilgrimage.  I  have  often  thought  that  were  such  pilgrimages 
the  fashion  in  more  civilised  regions,  the  traffickers  in  holy 
water  there  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  month's 
hard  toil  to  obtain  water  at  a  particular  spot,  but  would  very 
soon  fall  into  the  habit  of  procuring  it  at  the  first  convenient 
place,  and  then  label  and  stamp  it,  and  cover  it  with  a 
multitude  of  "genuine  seals  and  signatures,  and  sell  it  at  a 
very  remunerative  rate,  without  troubling  their  conscience  in 
the  least  with  thoughts  of  fraud  or  deceit.  It  speaks  well  for 
these  wretched  and  ignorant  men  that,  although  they  will  cheat 
their  neighbour  and  friend  in  almost  any  dealings,  and  over 
bargains  the  most  trifling  or  the  most  important,  when  dealing 
with  this  holy  water  from  Gungoutri,  they  will  not  even  think  of 
deceit,  but  pluckily  carry  their  heavy  load  day  after  day,  througli 
cold  and  weariness  and  hunger,  when  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  for  them  to  fill  their  tiny  bottles  anywhere,  with  no  chance 
of  detection.  On  our  way  we  passed  several  strings  of  these 
men,  and  were  not  sorry  to  h.ive  it  in  our  power  to  assist  some 
with  a  timely  dose  of  quinine  or  brandy. 

We  calculated  that  our  trip  to  (iungoutri  would  occupy  six 
weeks  at  least,  and  formed  no  plans  for  the  return  journey,  but 
agreed  to  be  influenced  by  the  success  we  might  have  on  the 
way  there.  During  the  first  four  or  five  marches  we  did  not 
anticipate  much  sport ;  not  anything,  indeed,  beyond  a  stray 
shot  at  a  kakur,  or  b.irking  deer,  or  a  few  pheasants  and  jungle 
fowl.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  were  right,  for  the  first  week  we 
met  scarcely  anything.  The  country  had  been  too  effectually 
shot  over  by  residents  of  Mussouri,  and  also  by  natives,  whose 
proximity  to  a  station  gave  them  facilities  for  obtaining  any  old 
rusty  gun  thrown  aside  as  useless  by  a  European. 

Our  practice  was  to  get  up  early,  and  after  a  bath  and  rapid 
toilet,  to  eat  breakfiist,  which  had  been  prepared  by  our  very 
early-rising  servants.  The  morning  was  generally  passed  in  rifle- 
shooting  at  a  mark,  or  sketching,  or  a  ramble  to  explore  some 
cavern  or  torrent.  Sometimes  we  tried  ground  which  looked 
likely  to  contain  a  few  jungle  fowl  or  pheasants  ;  and  my  friend, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  was  wont  to  improve  his  .ol- 
leition  of  Mill  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  alternoon, after  e  rl) 
lunch,  we  started  for  the  next  march,  generally  arriving  at  the 
camping-ground  jujit  before  dusk,  or  rather  dark,  fcr  there  was 
no  twilight.   Onr  serviuits  and  coolies  had  preceded  us,  and  our 


first  sight  of  the  camp  usually  was  a  huge  fire  just  in  front  of 
our  tent  door.  The  bracing  air  and  good  walk  always  prci)ared 
us  for  a  hearty  meal,  after  which  we  sat  and  smoked  round  the 
fire,  forming  plans  for  the  next  day.  About  a  hundred  yards  oft 
there  were  always  about  a  dozen  smaller  fires,  and  round  cadi 
small  fire  a  knot  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  men,  also  looking  after 
their  supper.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  general  mess  for  the 
servants ;  differences  of  caste  precluded  any  such  arrangement. 
Altogether,  our  camps  in  the  evening — with  the  large  fires,  and 
just  sufficient  cold  to  make  us  enjoy  the  blaze  ;  with  the  cheery 
grog  and  soothing  pipe  ;  with  the  dogs  stretched  out  in  front 
of  us ;  and  the  beautiful  star-lit  nights ;  and  the  Great  Bear 
reminding  us  of  home— were  as  pleasant  and  cheery  as  it  is 
possible  for  anything  to  be.  I  am  writing  now  of  our  first 
days,  when  the  sport  was  almost  nil  and  the  work  light ;  for 
later  on  we  were  as  a  rule  pretty  well  fagged  out  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work,  and  generally  made  tlie  sitting  a  short  one. 
But  before  I  pass  to  those  days,  and  to  an  account  of  our  real 
sport,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  something  about  the  country 
in  which  we  were  travelling,  and,  above  all,  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  inhabitants.  Like  intelligent  travellers,  who 
make  it  a  point  to  study  beforehand  the  peculiarities,  the 
history,  and  the  topography  of  the  scenes  they  are  about  to 
visit,  we  shall  quickly  glance  at  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Hill  tribes  of  Bawur,  of  Jounsar,  and  Ghurwal. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  North-west  Provinces 
of  India,  showing  a  part  of  the  Himalayan  range,  he  will  per- 
ceive that,  roughly  speaking,  the  Dhoon  forms  the  base  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  other  two  sides  are  the  river 
Jumna  to  the  north-west,  and  the  river  Ganges,  here  called 
Bahgeeruttee,  to  the  south-east.  Before  going  any  fiirthcr,  I 
will  briefly  remark,  as  an  example  of  the  sacredness  with  which 
that  celebrated  river  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives,  that  when 
the  Great  Ganges  Canal  was  being  built  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  the  natives  used  to  laugh  at  the  engineers  superintending 
its  coristruction,  and  say  that  it  was  labour  lost,  for  when  the 
proper  time  came  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  into  the 
canal  at  Hurdwar,  they  would  find  that  the  sacred  river  refused 
to  be  turned  to  serve  the  ends  of  impious  and  unbelieving 
Feringhees,  and  would  calmly  continue  to  flow  in  its  old  bed, 
contemptuously  disregardful  of  sluices  and  gates,  The  contrary 
f".ct,  however,  came  about  of  course ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking— especially  as  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  river  and  canal  was  Hurdwar,  the  most 
^acred  spot  in  all  India  in  Hindoo  eyes — was  one  of  the  first 
important  steps  which  helped  to  break  down  the  native  venera- 
tion for  caste.  The  railway,  with  its  consequent  close  herding 
together  i  i  one  compartment  of  different  castes,  which  hitherto 
refused  tO  amalgamate  in  any  way,  is  another  step  in  that 
direction,  but  the  successful  opening  of  the  Ganges  Canal  was 
the  first  important  one.  To  return  to  the  Hills ;  the  country 
included  within  the  triangle  I  have  just  described  was  the  scene 
of  our  adventures  in  bear  shooting,  and  it  is  with  it  we  have 
more  particularly  to  do  now.  In  many  respects,  it  is  the  most 
inte.esting  part  of  the  entire  Himalayan  range.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  population,  which  possesses  curious 
characteristics  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  it,  and  in  few  other 
portions  of  the  globe. 

As  to  the  architecture — if  that  term  applies  to  buildings 
scarcely  better  than  Irish  hovels — it  differs  little  from  that  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Himalayas.     The  vegetation  varies,  of 
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course,  more  with  t'-c  altitude  reached  than  it  does  with  the 
latitude  or  longitude,  and  the  crops  met  with  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Cashmere,  to  the  north,  vary  little  from  those  growing  in 
the  region  towering  over  Assam,  in  the  south.  Hut  the  inlia!)it- 
ants  certainly  are  peculiar,  or,  at  least,  are  endowed  with 
peculiar  notions.  In  appearance  tliey  are  cliiiif,  of  short 
stature  and  poor  physique.  At  thirty  :i  Hill  man  is  wrinkled 
and  looks  worn,  and  at  forty  years  of  age  ne  i.-.  .;n  old,  grey- 
haired,  and  used-up  man ; 
wjiilst  the  women,  though 
often  pretty  when  young- 
thai  is,  up  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen— and  with  a  complexion, 
in  youth,  not  darker  than 
many  a  Spaniard  or  Italian, 
rapidly  become  hideous  hags. 
With  increasing  years  their 
light  shade  turns  to  deeper 
and  darker  tints,  an<t  they  end 
by  becouiing,  if  it  be  possible, 
even  more  rei)ulsive  and  dirty 
than  their  sisters  of  the  plains. 
The  usual  ilress  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  sort  of  tunic  of 
(lark  and  coarse  woollen  stuff, 
reaching  nearly  to  their  knees, 
,  and  a  very  short  [lair  of  trou- 
sers of  the  same  material. 
Over  the  shoulders  and  back 
is  generally  thrown  a  thick 
shawl  or  coarse  blanket,  the 
whole  costume  being  kept  in 
its  place  by  long  skewers  ol 
wood,  instead  of  buttons.  The 
richer  folk  use  brass  or  even 
silver  skewers  (they  cannot  be 
termed  pins),  and  that  consti- 
tutes almost  the  only  dilferencc 
lietween  the  ilress  of  the  ex- 
tremely poor  and  the  com- 
paratively wealthy.  They  spin 
the  yarn  of  which  these  gar- 
ments are  made  during  the 
long  summer  days,  whilst 
watching  their  flocks ;  and  in 
the  winter,  widi  rude  loom 
and  shuttle,  weave  it  into  blan- 
kets. As  covering  for  the  head 
they  have  a  small  skull-cap, 
made   of   bright    chintz,   but 

which  very  shortly  assumes  a  dark  and  greasy  hue.  The  wo'iien 
are  regular  bundles,  especially  in  the  morning,  imtil  the  sim 
has  dissipalcil  llu;  luists  rising  from  the  valley.  Until  noor  it 
would  be  dilliiiilt  to  analyse  the  component  parts  of  a  Hill 
woman's  dress  :  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  blankets, 
very  inartistirally  adjusted  over  the  whole  body,  until  they  |ire- 
sent  a  ball  like  and  sacky  appearance — comfortable,  perhajis, 
but  not  becoming.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  outer  covering 
has  been  cast  off,  it  is  jiossible  to  see  that,  like  the  remainder 
of  tlic  female  (lopulation  of  the  globe,  they  indulge  in  petti- 
coats— very   scanty    ones,    though,    and    ipiile    innocent    of 
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crinoline  or  panier.  The  younger  ones  have  a  calico  cloth 
over  the  head  and  shoulders ;  the  grandmothers  and  old  ladies 
allow  their  scanty  grey  locks  to  lloat  imtrammelled  in  the 
breeze.  Like  the  females  of  the  [iliins,  they  wear  bracelets 
and  leglets  welded  on  their  limbs;  also  ear  and  nose  rings. 
All  orn.uuents  are,  as  a  rule,  made  of  jiolished  brass,  and  the 
(juaniity  worn  is  considerably  less  than  is  the  fashion  in  lower 
altitudes,  .is  becomes  tiie  com|)arative  poverty  of  Hill  people. 

The    time   has   now   come 
for  me  to  tell  a  little  story, 
founded  on  fact,  I  believe,  and 
the  tradition  of  which  is  well 
preserved  in  those  districts  of 
which    I    am  writing.      Once 
upon  a  time,  many  generations 
ago,  when  the  Hill  tribes  were 
both    richer    and    more    im- 
portant than  they  are  in  these 
days,  and  when  real  kings  and 
princes    held    re.il    courts    in 
places  long  since  gone  to  ruin, 
or  destroyed  by  the  Cdioorka 
inv.ader — once    upon    a    time 
there  dwelt  in  the  Jotmsar  dis- 
trict a  popular  king,  who  gave 
a  great  archery  entertainment, 
to  which  he  drew  competitors 
from  far  and  near  by  i)romise 
of   an    imusually    magnificent 
prize  to  the  archer  who  should 
prove  himself  the  best  shot  of 
all  the  competitors.     To  this 
meeting  went  five  brothers,  all 
princes,  who  on  starting  agreed 
to  share  eiiually  the  great  prize, 
if  either  of  them  .-.hould  be  so 
lucky  as  to  wir,  it.    They  wcvc 
all  good  bown  en  and  true,  and 
felt  tolerably  <  jiifulent  of  carry- 
ing .iway  the  great  prize— the 
nature  of  whi(  h,  by  the  way, 
it  is  well  to  mention,  the  king 
had  not  slated.    The  eldest  of 
the  )irinces  (their  family  name 
was  I'andava)  was  successful, 
and  to  him  the  king  presented, 
as  the  greatest  prize  he  could 
offer,  his   daughter  Draup.adi, 
who  w;is  no  doubt  astonished 
to  learn  that,  :ic( ording  to  th" 
terms  agreed  on,  she  was  the  property  of  all  the  brothers,  and, 
consei|uently,  a  wife  with  five   hu.sbands.     The  five  brothers 
and   their  (uie  wife  lived  for  many  years  at  their  castle  ol 
liairath,  only  a  few  marches  distant  from  Mussouri  ;  and  the 
site  of  which  is  pointed  out  to  the  present  day,  though  not 
(me  stoI^e  remains  to  mark  the  sjiot,   so  completely  was  it 
destroyed  by  the  Ghoorkas,  in  one  of  their  periodic  invasions. 
This   story,   according  to  tradition,   is   the  first  mention 
made  in  that  part  of  the  world  of  the  custom  of  polyandry, 
which  now  prevails  there;  for  it  seems  that  the  courtiers  of 
thu.se  days,  very  much  like  their  compeers  of  present  times, 
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considered  imitaliuii  tlie  triiesl  form  of  llatli'ry,  and  imnic- 
(lialely  followed  the  example  set  lliem  by  tli/  five  lirotlieis. 
And  the  ciistom  li.is  grown  and  lloiirislied,  and  exists  iu  the 
distrir.ts  we  are  writhig  of  even 
now.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the 
story  toUi  one  on  the  spot. 

Polyandry,  or  marriages  in 
which  one  wife  is  permitted  to 
have  several  husbands — being 
the  exact  antipodes  of  poly- 
gamy— exists  among  several 
tribes  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Jumna  and  irpper 
(langes.  JJnt  it  appears  to  l>c 
a  strictly  local  institution,  for 
in  tiie  adjoining  provinces  of 
Cihurwal  and  Kui'uon  not  only 
doe'  it  not  exist,  but  its  re- 
verse, polygamy,  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Wh  if  is  no  less  remarkable 
is,  that  Nature  seems  to  adapt 
h',rself  to  this  unnatural  slate 
of  things  after  it  has  existed  in 
any  district  for  a  few  genera- 
tions ;  for  in  the  polyandrical 
districts  of  Uawur  and  Jounsar, 
without  recourse  to  infanticide, 
as  far  as  we  could  learn,  the 
number  of  male  children  was 

greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  female  children — the  proportion, 
iii  fact,  suiting  itselt  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  society  in  those 
parts ;  whilst  it  is  well  known  that  in  Kmnaon,  and  other 
l)laces  in  which 
polygamy  pre- 
vails, female  cni!- 
dren  greatly  pre- 
dominate over 
niale.  And  al- 
though it  is  well 
known  that  in- 
fanticide is,  or 
was,  a  common 
crimeinthe  plains 
of  Itidia,  I  have 
reason  to  believe 
it  is  not  praitiseii 
in  any  part  of  the 
Hills,  or,  if  at 
all,  only  in  very 
isolated  cases. 
Through  our  ser- 
vants we  made 
minute  imiuiry  on 
the  spot,  having 
had  our  attention 
drawn     to     the 

curious  state  of  things  before  we  started  ;  and  the  result  of 
our  researches  was  to  convii.ce  us  that  the  projiortion  between 
males  and  females,  curiously  adapted  to  the  prevailing  custom, 
was  due  to  natural  causes  only. 
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In  the  districts  where  i)olyanilry  is  the  rule,  when  the 
eldest  brollu  r  m.UTies,  the  woman  bc( nines  the  wile  of  all  the 
oilier   ln\)thers   also;   but  the  children   are    by  courtesy   and 

i/c  jiiir  ca'led  the   <  liildren  ol 
the  eldest,  or  of  that   brother 
who   contracted  the  marriage, 
if    it    hap|ien    not    to   be   the 
eldest.      And    in    families    ol 
brothers  where    there  exists  a 
considerable  difference  between 
the   ages   of    the    eldest    and 
youngest,  the  woman  becomes 
the  wife    of  as    many   of  the 
brothers  as  are   of  a  marriage- 
able age.     For   instance,  in  a 
family    of    six     brothers     the 
three  eldest  may  be  of  age  to 
marry  before  the   three  junior 
brothers  have  reached  the  age 
of  puberty.     In   this  case  the 
woman    is     ''e    wife    of    the 
three    eldest ;    but   when   one 
of  the   yomiger  brothers  mar- 
ries,   his    wife    becomes    the 
wife    of   the    eldest    brothers 
also^ — in  fact,  the  two  women 
are  e(|ually    the  wives  of  the 
six  brothers,  the  children  being 
nominally  the  diildren  of  the 
two    contractors.      'J'his   is   a 
subject  whi<h   might  furnish  material  for  a  large    volume    of 
|ihilosopliic.il    in(|uiry,    and   as   such   I  recommend  it   to    the 
notice  of  Mr.  Hepworth   Dixon,   who  might   write   a   com- 
panion history  to 
that    remarkable 
book,  "  Spiritual 
Wives." 

As  migh.  be 
expected,  though 
the  men  have  all 
the  title  of  hus- 
bands, they  are  in 
reality  servants ; 
the  c  11  s  t  o  m , 
curiously  enough, 
occasioning  the 
only  example  in 
the  1'',  ast  of 
woman's  siijire- 
macy,  or  even 
equality.  Strange 
to  say,  there  is 
no  (luarrelling  or 
disagreement  in 
sii(h  families.  My 
bearer,  a  Moham- 
medan, was  most 
severe  in  his  s  ricturcs  on  this  ( ustom,  as  he  naturally  tended 
to  (|iiitc  another  order  of  ideas  ;  but  though  I  made  him 
learn  .ill  he  could  concerning  it,  he  <lid  not  even  hint  at 
disagreement  or  jcalou.sy  among  the  spouses. 
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The  greater  number  of  Hill  villages  belong  to  the  Rajpoot 
caste.  There  are  some  pure  Brahmins,  and  many  others  who 
call  themselves  so,  but  who,  through  intermarriages  with  other 
castes,  have  really  lost  their  distinctive  character  of  religious 
aristocracy.  Even  the  pure  lirahmins  of  the  Hills,  and  the 
next  to  this  exclusive  class,  the  Rajpoots,  are  much  less  puri- 
tanical than  their  brethren  of  the  plains.  In  fact,  both  these 
castes  do  not  hesitate  to  keep  and  handle  poultry,  which  is 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  even  low  caste  Hindoos  in 
India.  Those  men  who  can  neither  lay  claim  to  the  Rajpoot 
nor  to  the  Brahmin  caste  are  called  Halees,  or  Doms,  and  are, 
in  reality,  the  serfs  of  the  two  upper  castes.  Our  Govtrnment 
does  not  recognise  the  footing  on  which  the  Uoms  are  really 
held — slavery.  In  law-suits,  or  in  any  cases  brought  for 
decision  in  our  Indian  courts,  their  claim  to  equality  is  in- 
variably allowed ;  but,  notwithstanding,  their  real  position  is 
bondage  and  serfdom.  It  is  supposed  they  are  the  descendants 
of  prisoners  taken  in  wars  and  raids  many  generations  before 
we  occupied  the  country,  and  they  are  probably  descended 
from  tribes  inhabiting  other  parts  of  the  range. 

Besides  the  Brahmins,  the  Rajpoots,  and  their  servants,  the 
Doms,  there  is  a  distini-tive  class,  from  which  springs  all  the 
artificers  and  artisans  of  the  Hills,  such  as  the  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  &c.,  and  also  a  caste  called  Bazghee,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  menial  services  in  the  temples,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession of  itinerant  musicii  ns,  singers,  and  dancers.  Both 
males  and  females  of  this  cU  ss  are  nominally  impressed  to  the 
service  of  the  temples,  and  as  accessories  in  other  religious 
ceremonies  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  nen  gain  a  livelihood  by  singing 
and  playing,  and  the  women  ;  re  nothing  less  than  the  concu- 
bines of  the  fat,  lazy,  insolent  fakhirs,  who  wander  from  pil- 
grimage to  pilgrimage,  naked  and  dirty,  and  generally  covered 
with  yellow  mud. 

In  the  days  of  John  Company,  a  false  notion  of  religious 
tolerance  caused  the  directors  to  make  annual  grants  to  the 
temples.  These  grants — of  land,  not  of  money — were  always 
sublet  by  the  priesthood  to  other  Hill  proprietors,  as  their 
servants,  the  Bazghees,  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  the 
money  thus  obtained  was  always  applied  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  female  portion  of  the  Bazghee  caste,  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  were  the  mistresses  of  the  lazy,  licentious  fakhirs ; 
so  that  the  East  India  Company  indirectly  supported  a  worse 
form  of  the  social  evil  than  any  existing  in  Europe.  This  evil 
has  been  stopped  of  late  years,  and  the  priests  have  to  find 
elsewhere  the  funds  with  which  to  keep  up  their  temples  and 
to  clothe  their  dancing  women. 

In  the  Hills  more  than  in  .any  other  pl.ace,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  villages,  docs  the  saying  that  "distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view "  holil  good.  At  any  dis- 
tance from  a  mile  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  Hill  village  looks 
picturesque  enough.  Generally  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
or  on  its  sumr^iit,  the  situation  tends  to  improve  the  general 
appearance ;  but  as  one  comes  near,  all  the  senses,  and 
the  eyes  and  nose  in  particular,  revolt  against  the  favourable 
opinion  formed  when  farther  away.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
villages  are  always  inh.ibited  by  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  community,  and  their  houses  are  generally  built  of  rough 
stone,  and  roofed  wiih  large  rough  slabs  of  slate,  kept  in 
position  by  stones.  Outside  they  present  a  tolerably  decent 
appearance,  being  whitewashed,  but  the  yard  and  the  approach 
to  the  door  is  always  filthy  to  an  extreme. 


In  these  houses  the  dwellers  usually  give  up  the  ground 
floor  to  the  domestic  animals — to  the  cattle,  and  swine,  and 
poultry,  if  any  is  kept — and  they  themselves  inhabit  the  upper 
storey,  which  is  reached  either  by  a  succession  of  rude  stones 
let  into  the  wall,  or  by  a  very  crazy  and  worm-eaten  staircase. 
In  entering  the  cabin,  or  cottage,  or  hut,  one  is  generally 
struck  by  perceiving  at  each  corner  of  the  lower  division  a 
large  hive ;  for,  instead  of  building  separate  dwellings  for  their 
bees,  as  is  usual  everywhere  else,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hills 
prefer  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  own  shelter.  The  houses 
built  lower  down,  and  peopled  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  filthy 
beyond  description.  The  single  street  running  down  the 
village,  aiid  the  yards  or  the  approaches  to  the  houses,  are 
never  swept.  It  is  needless  to  say  sewers  are  unknown,  and 
precautions  usually  observed  by  the  most  primitive  people  in 
every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  quite  ignored  here. 
Nothing  but  the  exceptionally  pure  air  and  healthy  climate 
of  the  Hills  prevents  a  constant  epidemic  reigning  in  these 
filthy  localities.  In  no  village  in  the  Hills  have  I  seen  a  house 
in  which  a  European  would  care  to  pass  the  night. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  visitations  of  the  small- 
pox, at  very  rare  intervals,  the  natives  of  the  hills  immediately 
north  of  Mussouri  appear  to  be  almost  free  of  the  ills  flesh 
is  generally  heir  to.  Ague,  and  a  form  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  rheumatism  are  the  only  complaints  they  suffer  from. 
Mild  cholera,  also,  sometimes  visits  them,  but  never,  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  with  the  severity  seen  lower  down.  But  all 
sportsmen  who  intend  shooting  in  those  districts  should  be 
well  provided  with  quinine  and  brandy,  in  which  sp''^  pepper- 
pods  have  been  steeped.  Every  European  who  shows  himself 
is  sure  to  be  besieged  at  every  village  by  apijlicants  for  the 
celebrated  "white  powder;"  and  men  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
or  cramp  of  the  stomach  will  be  brought  out  t.)  undergo  the 
healing  art  of  the  Belatee  Sahib.  For  these  cramps,  to  which 
Hill  natives  seem  very  'iiible,  I  found  nothing  so  good  as  a 
very  small  dose — say  forty  or  fifty  drops — of  this  pepper- 
brandy,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  had  always  a 
magical  effect. 

None  of  the  vill.-igers  we  spoke  to  could  remember  that  the 
mahii-murree,  or  great  plague,  had  visited  any  part  of  the  hills 
in  which  we  travelled,  though  all  had  heard  of  the  frightful 
devastation  it  caused  in  Kumaon  in  1852.  Medical  men  now 
assert  that  the  maha-murree  is  exactly  similar  in  all  symptoms, 
and  in  its  diagnosis,  to  the  black  jjlague  of  Egypt.  Like  the 
plague  which  raged  in  former  generations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  ma/iamume's  appearance  was  always  announced, 
wherever  it  showed  itself,  by  the  sudden  and  unaccountable 
death  of  domestic  animals — cats,  and  dogs,  and  rats  especially, 
falling  in  great  numbers  a  few  days  or  a  week  before  the  in- 
habitants were  struck  with  it.  The  European  medical  men 
appointed  by  Government  to  take  measures  to  check  its  spread 
in  1852,  when  it  broke  out  so  virulently  in  some  parts  of  the 
Hills,  vainly  used  their  drugs  i'l  attempting  to  curj  people  who 
were  already  smitten  with  the  disease.  The  most  they  could  do 
was  to  prevent  its  spread  among  the  adjoining  populations,  by 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  few  sanatory  measures.  This,  how- 
ever, was  prevention  only.  No  cure  for  the  plague  was  found 
until  some  officers  travelling  in  the  Hills  tried  their  hand  at 
stopping  the  ravages  it  was  committing  among  their  own 
coolies,  by  means  of  wet  sheets  and  cold  water  packing. 
Their  hydropathic  system  answered  admirably.      Since  that 
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time  the  cold  water  cure  has  invariably  b'.en  applied  to  natives 
attacked  by  »ia/ia-tiiurrce,  and  it  has  almost  invariably  proved 
successful,  being,  I  think,  the  only  authenticated  case  in  which 
hydropathy  actually  effected  a  cure  of  anything  more  than  a 
fancied  or  imaginary  illness. 

A  few  words  more  about  the  general  appearance  and 
topography  of  the  country,  and  1  shall  pass  on  to  our  own 
doings  in  it  Though  the  mam  chain  of  the  Himalayas  is 
nearly  30,000  feet  high,  or  over  five  miles  above  the  level  of 
t'.ie  sea,  there  is  ''ndiibitable  proof  that  in  the  past  ages  it  must 
have  been  below  its  surface.  The  general  formation  is  granite, 
it  is  true,  but  stratified  rocks,  in  which  layers  of  marine  fossils 
.ire  found,  are  common  enough.  At  the  height  of  15,000  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level,  plenty  of  specimens  of  sea-shells 
and  marine  fossils  have  been  found,  clearly  proving  the  state- 
ment just  made.  How  infinite,  then,  must  have  been  the 
subterraneous  power  by  means  of  which  such  a  mass  was 
raised  to  such  a  height ! 

Down  in  the  valleys  corn  and  other  grain  is  readily  grown  ; 
peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  and  pumpkins,  are  raised  in 
abundance.  The  inhabitants  turn  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  the  innumerable  mountain  flowers  which 
embellish  favoured  valleys  furnishing  abundant  food  for  bees. 
In  some  of  the  more  sheltered  spots,  sugar-cane  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  grown,  more  as  a  winter  stock  of  food  for  cattle  than 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar.  Often  enough  did  we  see 
in  the  villages,  when  passing  through  them,  all  the  old  crones 
sitting  together  in  a  sunny  corner,  each  one  with  a  bundle  of 
sugar-cane  by  her  side,  cutting  up  each  stick  into  pieces  three 
inches  long,  to  be  garnered  and  stored  for  the  cattle's  use  in 
winter  months,  when  pasture  was  no  longer  obtninable.  It 
appeared  to  us  the  principal  occupation  of  these  old  ladies 
consisted  in  cutting  up  sugar-canes,  and  making  bricks  out  of  a 
certain  unsavoury  mess  I  have  already  mentioned.  When  the 
traveller  leaves  the  valleys  and  ascends  to  greater  elevations, 
first  the  sugar  canes,  then  the  corn,  tiien  the  vegetables 
disappear,  until  he  gradually  reaches  an  altitude  where  culti- 
vation is  not  attempted,  but  where  excellent  pasture  is  found 
in  the  summer  months. 

At  this  height,  i.e.,  from  8,000  to  9,000  fct,  according  to 
the  aspect  of  the  hill-sides,  snow  remains  on  t^  e  ground  for  at 
least  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  flocks  a  e  sent  down  to 
the  valleys,  only  two  or  three  cows  being  !etained  in  eacli 
village  for  the  sake  of  their  milk. 

I  have  so  often  spoken  of  villages  that  the  reader  may 
fancy  the  Hills  are  thickly  populated,  and  that  wherever  the 
traveller  stands  he  will  have  three  or  four  hamlets  in  sight. 


But  the  fact  is  that  to  meet  more  than  one  village  in  a  day's 
march,  or  even  in  two  or  three  days'  march  (unless  one  makes 
it  a  point  to  follow  a  road  expressly  leading  from  village  to 
village),  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  state,  even  approxiniatively,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  these  districts  to  each  square  mile ;  the  best  notion  I 
can  give  the  reader  of  the  numbers  of  the  population  is  to  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  villages  lie  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  inarch 
from  each  other,  except  in  the  lower  valleys  near  Mussouri, 
where  one  may  go  through  three  or  four  small  hamlets  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day ;  and  that  a  village  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants  is  'here  considered  a  very  large  one.  The  popu- 
lation of  each  village  varies  from  300  to  600  inhabitants 
generally.  As  one  nears  the  perpetual  snows,  of  course,  habita- 
tions become  rarer. 

There  are  no  roads ;  in  many  places  no  distinct  footpath, 
the  track  generally  consisting  of  trodden  grass,  or  merely 
marked  by  the  larger  stones  being  pushed  aside.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  walk  in  any  given  direction  for  a  whole  day 
without  coming  to  a  precipice,  or  some  place  along  which  it 
is  necessary  to  pass,  and  which  would  surely  make  the  flesh 
creep  or  unsteady  the  nerves  of  a  dweller  in  the  plains.  The 
landscape  is  most  varied  ;  though  hill  succeeds  hill,  and  valley 
follows  valley,  there  is  no  approach  to  monotony — the  changes 
are  so  abrupt,  and  often  so  totally  unlike  anything  one  ex- 
pected. The  traveller  tops  a  hill,  and  expects  to  find  a  descent 
similar  to  the  ascent  he  has  just  accomplished — perhaps  smooth 
grass,  dotted  with  pines — on  the  contrary,  he  finds  his  course 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  wild  precipice,  or  yawning  chasm,  or 
foaming  torrent.  Instead  of  the  onward  course  he  expected, 
he  must,  perhaps,  make  a  three  hours'  circuit  to  clear  the 
obstacle,  and  instead  of  being  six  miles  further  on  to  the  top 
of  a  certain  pine-clad  hill  l.-.^  has  marked,  he  may  not  be 
100  yards  in  advance,  in  a  uirect  line,  from  the  place  whence 
he  began  the  indirect  course. 

Smooth,  round,  flowery  hills  are  succeeded  by  rocky  as- 
cents, covered  with  huge  boulders,  and  split  in  two,  perhaps, 
by  a  roaring,  rushing  torrent,  or  gaping  abyss.  Jungle  succeeds 
grass,  and  pine-trees  follow  rhododendrons ;  broad  valleys, 
watered  by  calm  and  barely  moving  streams,  and  backed 
by  a  precipice  on  one  side  and  a  gentle  grassy  slope  on  the 
other,  are  entered  through  a  deep  and  dark  overhanging 
chasm,  through  which  rushes  a  leaping  torrent — the  very 
picture  of  destruction  and  force.  The  traveller  never  knows 
what  scenery  an  hour's  walk  may  lead  liim  to,  and  in 
truth  may  say  he  knows  not  what  a  dozen  steps  may  bring 
forth. 
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The    Climbing    Palm-tree. 


Travellers,  in  describing  the  forests  of  tropical  coimtriu's, 
always  speak  of  the  peculiar  appearance  imparted  to  them  by 
the  profuse  growth  of  woody  climbers,  which  hang  from  the 
branches,  s|)ring  from  bough  to  bough,  or  bind  tree  to  tree 
with  their  strings  of  living  cordage.  In  English  colonies  and 
possessions,  these  vegetable  growths  are  known  by  the  name  of 
bush-ropes;  the  French  term  them  Hants;  the  Spaniards,  lianas; 


and  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  sip5s.  It  is  probable  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  these  productions  so  numerous  and 
V  iried  as  in  the  humid  forests  of  Eastern  Tropical  America. 
Three  features  may  be  iaid  to  distinguish  these  regions  of 
woodland  from  those  ol  Europe — the  sprinkling  of  palms  amid 
the  masses  of  forest  trees,  the  great  diversity  ol  species  of  trees, 
and  the  climbing  and  parasitic  plants.    The  strangeness  of  the 
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forest  scciHTy  is  due  far  more  to  these  three  peciiharities  than  '  light  and  air  necessary  for  the  development  of  their  organs  of 
to  the  foliaL;e  and  llowvrs,  or  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  fructification,  they  are  obliged  to  fasten  on  their  fe'.low-trees  of 
timber,  which  consists  of  large  exogenous  trees  having  a  similar  upright  stature,  and  make  use  of  them  for  their  own  advantage 
general  outline  to  those  of  Northern  forests.  Parasitic,  or  — sometimes  going  the  length  of  strangling  their  victims  in  tiie 
rather  cpil'hyta!  plants,  arc  those  which  take  root  in  the  small  tightening  folds  of  their  own  growth.  They  very  often  belong 
deposits  of  soil  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  boughs  and  trunks  i  to  the  s.ame  natural  family  as  the  erect  trees  ;  for  instance,  the 
of  the  larger  trees  ;  such  are  tlie  eiiiphytal  orchids,  a  numerous  flattened  ribbon-formed  climbers  are  members  of  the  great 
f.uiiily,  species  of  which  arc  often  seen  growing  in  dense  teguminosic  or  bean  family,  to  which  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
masses  on  large  sloping  trunks  of  vast  girth  ;  the  Tillandsix  \  erect  monarchs  of  the  forest  also  belong.  Many  others  are  of 
and  Bronielia;,  or  plants  of  the  pine-apple  tribe ;  arums,  ferns,  the  ficacac  or  fig-tree  grou]),  and  so  forth.  AVhat  may  ha\e 
and  so  forth.  Climbing  trees  ditTer  from  these  in  having  their  determined  a  given  species  in  its  origin  to  become  a  climber, 
roots  in  tlie  earth,  and  growing  upwards  with  twining  flexible    whilst  an  allied  species  developed  into  an  erect  attitude,  is  a 


stems,  clinging  to  wliatever 
tliey  may  find  in  their  way,  and 
rearing  their  scanty  crowns  of 
foliage  amid  or  above  the  leafy 
summit  of  the  forest.  This  is 
their  general  character,  but  the 
diversity  of  their  forms  and 
manner  of  growth  is  infinite. 

Part  of  this  diversity  is 
owing  to  their  belonging  to 
widely  ditTerent  natural  fiimi- 
lies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  part  to  the  age  of  the 
individual  tree,  and  to  the 
species.  Thus  some  assume 
the  appearance  of  thin  cylin- 
drical woody  stems,  springing 
from  the  grounil  to  a  lofly 
bough,  or  clinging  immediately 
to  some  adjoining  tree,  and 
twining  around  and  up  it  in 
innumerable  foKls ;  others  re- 
seml)le  roi)es  and  cables,  the 
thick  woody  fibres  twisted  like 
the  strands  of  hempen  cord- 
age, and  the  snike-like  stems, 
varying  from  the  thickness  of 
a  finger  to  that  of  a  man's 
body,  llourisliing  about  in 
fantastic  convolutions  in  mid- 
air, and  finally  losing  them- 
selves amid  the  topmost 
branches      of      neighliouring 
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diflficult  question  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  growth 
of  trees  of  the  two  kinds  pro- 
ceeds f'ari  passu,  and  that  a 
full-grown  climber  and  a  forest 
tree,  say  1 50  feet  in  height,  are 
of  about  c(iunl  age.  In  the 
forest,  young  sajiling  climbeis 
are  seen  in  small  open  sjiaccs 
quite  commonly,  rearing  their 
slender  stems  from  the  ground, 
and  commencing  their  career 
by  twining  their  tendrils 
round  neighbouring  saplings. 
They  grow  in  height  and 
thickness  together,  the  climber 
stretching  its  vigorous  shoots 
to  neighbouring  trees ;  and  the 
frec]uent  rupture  of  its  earlier 
connections,  and  the  various 
accidents  of  centuries,  give 
rise  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  so  frequently  seen — 
a  twining  mass  of  thick,  flex- 
ible, woody  ropes  and  rib- 
bons, rising  from  the  groimd 
to  the  upper  boughs  of  lofty 
trees. 

Our  illustration  reiircscnlsa 
youngclimbing  ]  lahn-lrceof  the 
genus  Desmonais,  which  has 
been  planted,  and  is  growing 
up  the  wall  of  a  coinitry-house 
near  Rio  Janeiro.     For  even 


trees;  others  again  are  broad 

and  llattened,  like  colossal  ribbons;  or  indented  and  zig-zag,  .  the  palm-tree  family,  which  offers  the  perfection  of  erect  growth 
like  wooden  ladders.  Often  two  or  more  of  these  mon-  :  in  the  vast  majority  of  its  members,  has  degenerated,  if  the 
strous  growths,  springing  from  independent  roots,  meet  in  word  may  be  used,  in  some  of  its  forms,  into  climbers.  These 
mid-air,  and  intertwine  in  the  most  varied  ami  fantastic  style  debased  specimens  of  a  noble  type  exist  in  great  abmulance  in 
on  their  way  to  the  common  goal — the  free  sunlight  and  air  '  all  the  denser  jtarts  of  the  Brazilian  forest.  'J'he  stem  of  the 
above  the  crowns  of  the  erect  forest  trees,  where  alone  they  clinibiiig-]),ilm  is  thin,  covered  with  sjiines,  and  threads  its  way 
can  unfold  their  leaves  and  develop  their  (lowers  and  seeds,  through  tlie  bushes  .sometimes  to  the  length  of  many  hundred 
It  is  this  varied  interlacing,  beiwjen  the  ground  and  tree-  ;  yartls.  The  leaves  or  fronds,  of  course,  are  not  collected  into 
trunks,  between  tree  and  tree,  and  br.anch  and  branch,  |  a  head  or  crown,  as  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  palm-trees, 
which  excites  so  much  the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  and  causes  ;  but  grow  at  intervals  out  of  the  stem,  md  th^ir  midrib,  at  the 
that  impenetrability  which  is  always  described  as  characteristic  |  tip  extending  beyond  the  leaflets,  is  furnished  with  a  special 
of  these  tropical  forests.  I  provision  to  aid  the  tree  in  climbing,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 


The  term  parasitic  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  climbing 
trees,  in  the  sense  that,  being  unable  from  the  weakness  and 


long  hooks,  by  which  it  clings  to  the  upper  branches  of  standing 
trees,  and  is  by  their  aid  helped  to  reach  the  free  air  and  sun- 


llexibility  of  their  trunks  to  rear  themselves  indepemlently  to  the  |  light  above  tliy  tree-tops. 
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Incidents   of   Bush    Life    in    Qncensland. 


I'liK  following  incidents  in  my  Queensland  bush  experience 
occurred  while  1  was  forming  a  station  on  tnat  vast  extent  of 
jiastoral  country  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  ^\■arrcgo,  one  of 
the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Darling  River. 

One  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  lay  tossing  about  in 
my  bed,  unable  to  sleep  from  the  cxcesbi\e  heat,  and  ruminating 
over  many  i)lans  for  the  preservation  of  the  stock— for  o\er 
twelve  months  we  had  had  no  rain,  grass  was  very  scarce,  and 


down  the  river.  On  arriving  at  the  sheep  station,  we  found  tiie 
two  flocks  camjied  round  the  hut  and  yards,  and  the  inmatesi, 
who  consisted  of  a  married  man.  an  old  soldier,  his  wife,  aiicj 
her  sister,  with  two  or  three  children,  close  jirisoner-s,  hardly 
daring  to  venture  out  of  their  hut  to  the  creek  for  water, 
anxiously  awaiting  our  arriva.,  not  knowing  the  moment  that 
they  might  not  be  attacked  by  the  savages. 

\\e  camped  at  the  station  for  that  night,  hobbling  out  our 
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water  scarcer — I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  rapping  at  my  win- 
ilow-shutter,  and  on  inquiring  who  was  there,  was  answered  by 
one  of  our  shepherds,  who  informed  me  that  the  blacks  had 
attacked  him  while  out  on  the  run  with  the  sheep,  scattering 
the  flock  through  the  bush,  killing  some,  and  driving  a  large 
number  away  with  them  ;  he  had  himself  with  great  difficulty 
escaped  with  his  life,  having  been  two  or  three  times  struck, 
and  his  hat  knocked  olT  liis  head  with  nullah-nullahs. 

After  seeing  that  the  man  had  something  to  eat,  and  a 
"shake-down"  made  up  for  him,  I  turned  in  to  try  and  get 
two  or  three  hours'  sleep  before  day  broke.  Next  morning  we 
mustered  all  the  horses  we  could,  and  arming  three  of  the  men 
I  started  with  them,  the  sheiiherd,  and  a  black  boy  belonging 
to  a  small  tribe.who  generally  remained  about  the  head  station, 
lor  the  scene  of  the  depredation,  about  eighteen  miles  lower 
vol..   111. 


horses,  a  process  which  I  believe  is  almost  peculiar  to  Australia, 
and  not  confined  to  horses,  it  being  a  common  circumstance  to 
hobble  working  bullocks,  after  perfiirming  their  day's  journey. 
Horses  are  luilibled  below,  and  bullocks  above,  the  fetlock 
joint.  The  hobbles  are  composed  of  two  leather  straps 
passed  rouml  the  fore-legs  of  the  animal,  and  joined  by  a 
light  chain,  about  a  foot  long,  made  fi)r  that  ])urpose.  Our 
saddles  were  of  the  usual  strong,  rough  description,  in  general 
use  in  the  bu.sh,  and,  although  heavy,  vastly  superior  for  comfort 
both  to  man  and  horse,  and  for  durability,  to  the  small,  badly- 
seated  F.nglish  saddle,  which  jiitches  you  on  your  horse's 
neck,  and  almost  compels  you  to  adopt  that  most  unsafe  and 
ugly  .seat,  known  as  a  military  one  ;  and  whoever  adopts  that 
seat,  sits  unsteady  when  rough-riding,  an<l  ronsequenllv  is 
more  liable  to  give  horses  sore  backs,     T     the  1 .1 '.  of  our 
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saddles  wc  liad  iron  rings,  to  which  were  attached  our  hobbles 
and  (jiiart  and  pint  tin  pots,  in  which  wc  boiled  our  tea ;  in  the 
front  of  the  saddles  was  strapped  a  single  blanket,  with  shirt 
and  pair  of  trousers.  Our  dress  consisted  of  a  flannel  shirt, 
known  as  a  Crimean,  open  at  the  throat,  and  our  sleeves  rolled 
up  over  our  elbows,  a  pair  of  moleskin  trousers,  tucked  into  a 
pair  of  strong  knee-boots,  armed  with  the  short,  thick-necked 
spurs  in  general  use  in  the  bush,  and  our  waists  were  encircled 
with  a  strong  leathern  belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  revolver, 
a  long  sheath  knife,  and  two  or  three  pouches  carrying 
cartridges,  caps,  tobacco,  pipe,  matches,  pot  cct-knifc,  and 
other  things.  I  carried  a  watc  h  and  compass,  and  on  this 
occasion  a  sword,  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  fig.iting  tools  if 
the  contest  takes  place  in  open  country,  but  very  much  in  the 
way  when  fighting  in  scrub  or  heavily-timbered  country;  and 
as  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  is  able  to  catch  the  dark  skins  out 
of  the  shelter  of  their  favourite  scrubs,  I  have  never  carried  a 
sword — except  on  this  occasion,  when  I  found  it  very  much  in 
my  way — after  blacks.  Our  hats  were  made  of  cabbage-tree, 
covered  with  cloth,  forming  a  sort  of  turban,  with  a  curtain 
falling  down  behind  to  protect  die  back  of  the  neck  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  By  our  sides  our  carbines  were  slung 
in  dragoon  fashion.  I  carried  a  Terry's  breech-loading  carbine 
rifle,  which  I  have  always  found  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
•  smooth-bore  muz/leloader — rapidity  of  firing  being  die  great 
desideratum  when  lighting  with  savages,  as  the  brush  generally 
lasts  for  only  a  few  minutes. 

Next  morning  we  got  an  early  start,  and  the  black  boy  had 
no  difliciilty  in  running  their  well-marked  trail.  We  found  the 
remains  ot  a  number  of  sheep  in  a  large,  freshly-deserted  camp, 
their  fires  not  yet  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the 
station,  on  a  small  creek.  For  several  days  we  continued  on 
the  track  of  the  blacks,  who  were  travelling  with  great  rapidity, 
well  aware  that  we  should  soon  be  after  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
hourly  expecting  us  to  come  upon  diem.  The  heat  was  fearful. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  thermometer  would  have  marked  less 
than  120°  in  the  shade — a  degree  of  heat  at  which  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  thermometer  stand,  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Queensland. 

The  blacks  travelled  in  an  almost  due  west  course,  over 
a  frightfully  arid,  sandy  countr)',  in  some  places  very  thickly 
covered  with  mulga  scrub.  The  mulga-trec  generally  stands 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  its  great  peculiarity  consists  in  its 
long,  straight  branches,  running  out  at  right  angles  from  its 
trunk ;  the  trees  grow  so  close  together  that  the  branches  inter- 
lace each  other,  often  forming  an  impenetrable  chnaux-Jcfiise. 
The  country  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  water,  which  the 
blacks  carried  in  "  coulimans,"  wooden  vessels,  formed  by 
hollowing  out  a  log  of  wood,  shaped  something  like  a  cocked 
hat,  and  holding  about  a  gallon  of  water. 

During  our  march  we  came  upon  two  or  three  lots  of  "  gins," 
the  name  given  by  the  whites  to  the  black  women.  They 
generally  nunihered  four  or  five,  with  about  as  many  children, 
and  were  tbllowed  by  a  pack  of  mangy,  hungry  curs.  Upon  their 
dogs  dicy  set  an  extraordinary  value,  and  lavish  more  affection 
on  them  than  on  their  own  children.  The  gins,  ■  n  a  march, 
may  be  often  seen  iiirking  up  the  whining  puppies,  and  appa- 
rently paying  no  attention  to  their  own  poor,  unfortunate 
offspring,  worn  out  and  crying  by  their  side.  All  the  gins 
were  heavily  laden,  and  their  wallets  well  storked  with  large 
lumps  of  mutton,  roasted  with  die  wool  on.     On  one  occasion 


we  imagined  that  we  had  come  upon  the  main  body ;  we  coidd 
hear  what  we  well  knew  to  be  a  death  cry  of  the  gins— a  cry, 
in  all  probability,  over  the  remains  of  some  departed  hero  who 
had  died  on  the  march.  Approaching  the  unseen  group  as 
quietly  as  possible,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses  as  soon  as  wc 
perceived  that  we  were  seen,  and  quickly  surrounded  the  group, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  gins,  and  the  dear  departed 
hero,  a  wr'^ched,  dead,  mangy  dog,  which  had  no  doubt  been 
carried  for  many  miles  most  fondly  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
gins.  We  laughed  most  heartily  at  this  incident,  the  gins 
doing  so  also  when  they  found  that  we  intended  them  no  harm. 

Another  day's  march,  after  leaving  these  poor  women,  brought 
us  to  a  large,  rocky  water-hole,  in  a  deep,  sandy,  rocky  creek, 
where  the  tracks  of  men  were  very  visible.  The  remains 
of  a  large  quantity  of  mussels  and  fish  were  strewn  all  over  the 
ground.  The  men  had  evidently  decamped  within  the  last  two 
or  three  hours.  Our  jaded  horses,  thirsty  and  hungry,  rushed 
into  the  water,  of  which  we  also  drank  freely,  sorely  tempted 
to  follow  our  horses,  and  have  a  good  swim,  in  which  we  weie 
unable  to  indulge,  as  it  was  about  mid-day.  A\'c  camped  for 
about  two  hours,  throwing  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  trees  that 
hardly  gave  us  any  shade  ;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  Australia, 
almost  without  exception,  growing  with  their  edges,  instead  of 
their  flat  sides,  turned  towards  the  sun.  After  dinner  we  again 
mounted  our  horses,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  excessive;  and 
as  the  evening  drew  on,  ominous  clouds  gathered  round  us,  and 
the  sound  of  distant  thunder  warned  us  of  a  coming  storm ; 
the  wind  blew  high,  driving  the  sand  and  hot  burnt  grass  and 
debris  of  a  bush  fire  over  us ;  for  the  whole  of  this  day's 
march  had  been  made  over  country  set  fire  to  by  the  aborigines. 
A  few  hours'  travelling  brought  us  within  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  blacks.  On  galloping  up  to  them  we  were  again 
disappointed  to  find  that  they  consisted  only  of  old  gins,  very 
young  children,  and  gins  suckling  infants  ;  among  them  were 
no  young  lads  or  young  gins.  There  being  nearly  a  hundred 
in  this  party  showed  us  that  we  were  on  the  track  of  an  immense 
mob  of  blacks.  We  took  them  down  to  a  bend  of  the  creek, 
and  made  them  imderstand  that  they  had  to  camp  there  during 
the  night,  two  of  our  people  remaining  with  them.  I  started 
with  the  rest  of  the  i)arty  on  the  track,  but  it  now  became  very 
evident  that  our  black  boy  was  very  unwilling  to  assist  us  in 
the  search.  He  told  us  he  was  certain  that  the  major  body 
of  the  men  had  not  come  in  the  direction  we  were  following, 
but  had  struck  south  from  a  point  that  he  indicated  on  our 
previous  day's  march. 

We  were  all  very  much  puzzled  ;  we  could  distinguish  the 
tracks  of  men  among  the  gins  and  children,  but  their  number 
we  could  not  tell.  The  men  had  evidently  travelled  first, 
followed  by  gins  and  piccaninies,  the  latter  erasing  the  tracks 
of  the  former.  After  an  unsucccssfiil  search  for  the  men,  we 
returned  to  the  women's  camp,  where  we  had  left  two  of  our 
party,  who  had  hobbled  out  their  horses.  One  had  lit  a  fire, 
and  had  placed  the  pots  on  to  boil  for  making  tea,  and  was 
industriously  cooking  "johnny  cakes,"  or  "  leather  jackets,"  a 
species  of  cake  or  bread  made  of  dough,  kneaded  out  thin,  and 
spread  on  the  coals.  We  all  dismounted  and  most  heartily 
attacked  the  supper  prepared  for  us.  The  appearance  of  our 
group  would  certainly  have  amused  a  stranger,  as  begrimed 
with  dust  and  dirt,  with  our  carbines  by  our  sides,  and  our 
bridle-reins  thrown  over  our  arms,  we  partook  of  our  frugal 
repast  and  chatted  over  the  events  of  the  day.     After  supper, 
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or  rather  dinner,  for  we  had  not  eaten  anything  since  daylight, 
wc  hclil  a  council  of  war,  to  take  into  consideration  what  was 
next  to  be  done.  Wc  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  camp  where  we  were;  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  close  the  black  fellows  were  to  us ;  that  they  were  certain 
to  return  to  the  women  and  children,  of  whom  we  liatl  over 
two  hundred  mustered  together.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  at  supper  the  gins  kept  on  corroboreeing  and  making 
wild  gesticulations,  br.mdishing  their  yam-sticks — a  peculiar 
sort  of  long  pole,  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  sharpened  at 
both  ends,  and  used  by  them  for  digging  up  yams  and  other 
roots — over  their  heads,  and  evidently  doing  everything  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  draw  all  our  attention  to  themselves ;  but 
we  remarked  that  every  now  and  then  a  peculiar  cry  issued 
from  the  surrouniling  scrubs,  which  we  felt  certain  did  not 
proceed  from  native  dogs  or  other  animals,  but  that  the 
blacks  in  the  scrubs  were  signalling  to  one  another,  by  imi- 
tating the  cries  of  animals,  an<l  that  the  gins,  while  pretending 
to  corroboree,  were  actually  holding  a  conversation  with  them ; 
no  doubt  informing  them  of  our  numbers,  arms,  &c.  When 
we  told  Jinnny,  our  black  boy,  that  the  blacks  must  be  close 
upon  us,  he  laughed,  and  kept  on  declaring  that  it  was  only 
the  animals  in  the  scrubs  that  we  heard.  The  gins  kejit 
coming  up  to  us,  trying  to  induce  us  to  remain.  Pointing  to 
the  now  setting  sim,  they  made  us  understand  that  we  must 
expect  a  heavy  night's  rain.  They  made  up  our  camp-fire, 
and  threw  some  brushwood  together  to  protect  us  against  the 
coming  storm.  But — "  Timco  Danaos  et  dona  fcrentes" — we 
dreaded  the  savages  most  when  seeming  to  extend  to  us  their 
hospitality  ;  we  felt  that  we  were  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  only  to 
be  murdered,  like  the  vampire  who  sucks  the  blood  of  his 
vic'.im  while  he  fans  him  to  sleep  with  his  wing.  We  mounted 
GUI  horses,  intending  to  ride  down  the  creek  two  or  three 
milei  to  camp.  We  had  hardly  gained  our  saddles  before  we 
were  assailed  by  the  most  unearthly  yells,  as  if  Pandemonium 
were  let  loose,  and  wished  to  show  the  world  how  fearful 
was  the  saturnalia  of  fiends.  Our  camp  with  the  gins  and 
piccaninies  was  on  an  open  piece  of  ground,  dotted  over 
with  small  patches  of  scrub,  backed  up  by  dense  mulga- 
trees. 

The  blacks,  while  we  were  at  supper,  and  our  attention 
drawn  off  by  the  gins'  corroboreeing,  had  gradually  crawled 
out  of  the  dense  scrub,  and  had  been  concealing  themselves  in 
the  difierent  patches  of  thinner  bush,  gradually  gaining  on 
our  camp.  They  no  doubt  intended  to  have  waited  quietly 
until  we  were  all  comfortably  encamped,  when  they  would 
have  pounced  upon  and  murdered  us  all.  Our  mounting 
our  horses  and  moving  towards  them  disconcerted  their 
plans,  as  they  imagined  that  we  were  going  to  camp  there 
that  night.  For  a  moment  we  were  all  taken  aback,  the 
blacks  seemed  to  spring  up  from  right  under  our  feet;  the 
whole  scrub  seemed  to  be  alive  with  them,  as  they  came 
charging  down  with  their  war  cry  of  "  Yerry  I  yerry  !  yerry ! 
Whoop  I  whoop !  whoop  ! "  at  the  same  time  clashing  their 
boomerangs  and  spears  together.  They  struck  their  feet  on 
the  gro.md,  and  stamped  in  time  to  their  hideous  war  music. 
Their  bodies  and  weapons  were  painted  with  red  and  white 
streaks,  making  them  appear  men  of  immense  size,  with  large 
red  or  white  rings  round  their  eyes,  increasing  the  ferocity  of 
their  appearance.  Their  notes  of  defiance  we  hurled  back 
with  our  cheering,  and  dashing  our  rowels  into  our  horsci' 


flanks,  we  charged  through  them,  selecting  the  point  where  the 
enemy  was  weakest. 

At  the  first  sight  and  yell  of  the  savages  our  horses  became 
perfectly  unmanageable,  plunging  and  snorting  with  fear  and 
rage.  Our  jtack-liorses  tore  down  the  creek  at  full  gallop, 
scattering  the  provisions  and  pack-bags  in  all  directions,  while 
our  black  boy  deserted  us  and  rode  over  to  where  the  gins 
were  camped.  We  intended,  after  riding  througli  them,  to  have 
turned  and  fought  them  ;  but  we  had  harilly  dise.Uangled  our- 
selves from  them  before  the  sun  went  tlown  in  a  black  storm- 
cloud,  the  thunder  rolled,  and  the  rain  came  down  with  a 
tropical  violence.  Within  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  had 
first  mounted  our  horses  it  became  so  pitch  dark  that  we  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  sights  on  our  carbines.  We  were 
afraid  to  adventure  on  random  firing,  well  aware  that  the 
blacks  would  make  a  charge  when  our  carbines  were  un- 
loaded, and  conseiiuently  had  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  blacks  as  best  we  could.  The  hollow  ground  down  the 
creek  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  I  ever  gallo])ed 
over  in  all  my  life.  The  horses  kept  breaking  through  the 
thin  crust,  and  sinking  sometimes  to  their  knees,  and  occa- 
sionally to  their  shoulders,  in  the  treacherous  ground.  Few 
but  bush-riders  could  have  stuck  to  their  saddles  under  the 
same  circumstances.  We  galloped  down  the  creek,  and  giving 
a  short  turn  eluded  our  pursuers,  who  followed  us  up  for  some 
time,  shouting  and  jeering  at  us,  and  after  hunting  about  for 
us  with  torches  for  a  time,  at  last  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  their  camp.  We  sat  up  all  night,  cold  and  wet 
through,  holding  our  horses,  anxiously  waiting  for  day  to  break, 
to  enable  us  again  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  the  darkies.  One  of 
our  party  was  seized  with  fever  and  ague,  and  lay  shaking 
through  the  night,  his  teeth  clattering  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 
Day  had  hardly  broken  before  we  were  again  in  the  saddle, 
but  the  night's  rain  had  made  the  ground  so  heavy  that  we 
were  only  able  to  proceed  slowly.  The  continued  rain  had 
washed  out  the  tracks,  and  after  trying  in  vain  for  some  hours 
to  pick  up  the  direction  the  blacks  had  taken,  we  gave  it  up, 
and  turned  our  attention  to  finding  the  pack-horses,  bags, 
provisions,  &c.  The  horses  we  found,  and  picked  up  part  of 
the  packs.  We  also  found  the  black  boy's  horse,  but  not  his 
saddle.  The  only  thing  now  left  for  us  to  do  was  to  return 
home  and  replenish  our  provision  bags,  and  after  refreshing 
our  horses  to  salty  again  after  our  sab'"  friends.  No  party 
could  possibly  have  had  a  narrower  escape  from  being  mur- 
dered than  wc  had.  At  the  time  that  we  mounted  our  horses 
their  advance  guard  was  concealed  in  a  patch  of  scrub  within 
a  few  yards  of  us,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  upon  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  night's  scene,  so  wild  and  weird- 
like, its  whole  savageness  intensified  by  the  ruggedness  of  the 
scenery,  o\'er  which  a  fierce  bush  fire  was  still  raging,  with  the 
black  storm-clouds  rapidly  come  up  from  the  westward,  accom- 
panied with  heavy  peals  of  thunder  and  large  drops  of  rain, 
portending  the  coming  storm,  at  the  back  of  which  the  sun 
seemed  to  set  like  a  huge  fiery,  hissing  ball,  shooting  upwards 
immense  streaks  of  dark  red  light,  like  the  last  fierce  glance  of 
a  dying  gladiator.  A  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  or  the  pen  of  Dante,  who  might  have  taken  a  hint  for 
his  "  Inferno." 

After  finding  the  horses,  we  travelled  on  for  two  or  three 
miles,  and  camped  and  had^our  first  meal  of  the  day,  which 
was  nearly  luid-day.     Wc  then  travelled  on  till  sundown,  and 
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arrived  at  the  shccpstalion  the  following  clay,  and  ri«lc  on 
from  there  to  the  head  station  through  the  night.  A  descrip- 
tion of  an  Australian  shefp-statiun  might  not  be  imintcresting 
to  some  of  my  readers.  'Die  hut  is  generally  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  by  twelve  in  width,  with  a  thinniey 
about  six  feet  by  four,  roofed  wilh  bark,  the  sides  of  wooden 
slabs — that  is,  logs  of  wood  split  into  a  species  of  paling,  about 
two  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  required  length.  Close  to 
the  hut  there  are  generally  two  sheep-yards,  built  of  logs  of 
timber,  about  four  feet  in  height  ami  eighty  yards  sipiare.  The 
shee|)  are  driven  into  these  yards  at  sunilown,  where  they 
remain  penned  until  sunrise  ne.M  morning,  when  the  shepherds 


suppression  of  aboriginal  outrages  in  .Xustralia.  'I'lie  force  is 
comi)osed  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  conunanded  by 
Knglish  officers,  and  are  found  vastly  superior  to  white  men, 
are  easier  managed,  and  less  expensive ;  their  pay  is  small,  and 
when  out  on  patrol  are  never  at  a  loss  fi\)in  want  of  rations ; 
they  live  on  the  native  game,  which  they  cocjk  on  the  coals  ; 
they  have  splendid  sight,  and  tr.ic  k  wilh  an  almost  inierring 
certainty.  'J'heir  patieace  in  making  out  the  track  uf  any 
animal  they  are  fnllo'.uig  is  wonderful.  It  is  an  anuising  sight 
to  watch  a  par';  of  native  police  on  the  traces  of  blacks, 
whom  they  will  pursue  wilh  tlie  avidity  of  blooilliminds  ;  wilh 
eagerness  they  will  strive  to  pick  up  a  missing  link  in  the 
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drive  them  out  on  to  the  run,  and  depasture  them  on  the 
native  grasses  and  herbage.  In  dry  seasons  the  sheep  wander 
long  distances,  often  over  several  miles  of  country,  picking  up 
the  scant  feed.  It  certainly  is  astonishing  how  well  Australian 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  keep  their  condition,  on  a  country 
where  to  a  stranger  it  would  appear  almost  impossible  for  any 
description  of  stock  to  exist.  Generally  there  are  two  shep- 
herds to  a  hut,  with  sometimes  a  hut-keeper— that  i.s,  a  man 
who  cooks  for  the  two  shepherds,  and  reports  all  losses  of 
sheep,  &c.,  at  the  head  station. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  head  station  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  parly  of  native  police,  with  one  of  their 
most  efficient  officers,  to  whom  we  related  our  adventures,  and 
concerted  a  plan  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  darkies.  The 
present  native  police  force,  with  all  its  defects,  is  muloubtedly 
the  most  effeitive  corps  that  has  ever  been  organised  for  the 


trail.  Ever}'  now  and  then  you  ra.iy  hear  a  low  '-cooee"  or 
whistle,  when  the  lost  trail  has  again  been  taken  up,  or  when 
one  has  seen  something  that  has  attracted  his  attention— a 
fallen  spear,  or  broken  boomerang,  something  jiossibly  indi- 
cating a  change  of  route,  or  some  jieculiarity  of  a  well-known 
footstep,  pointing  out  possibly  its  chief,  and  indicating  the  tribe 
that  they  are  pursuing. 

The  day  after  our  return,  Jimmy,  the  black  boy,  very  coolly 
walked  into  the  head  station,  carrying  on  his  head  the  saddle 
u])()n  which  he  had  ridden  iluring  our  last  trip  after  the  black.s. 
We  were  much  amused  with  the  boy's  effrontery ;  he  appeared 
as  if  he  thought  he  hail  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
although  he  had  betrayed  and  nearly  got  us  all  murdered. 
With  Jimmy  came  a  big  black  fellow.  Their  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  spy  out  our  camp,  and  rejiort  accordingly  to  the  tribe. 
They  must  have-  been  very  much  taken  aback  at  seeing  the 
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IKilicc,  who  were  H(it  long  l)c'lore  they  scnircd  the  blackfellow, 
lound  whose  ankles  they  I'l.ucil  a  ii.iir  of  handeufK  I  kept 
close  tojinnny's  side,  and  threw  my  arms  round  his  waist,  as  he 
turned  to  bolt,  when  he  saw  his  comii.inion  thrown.  We  left 
the  i)laek  fellow  in  the  police  camp,  and  put  Jimmy  into  the 
storeroom,  with  a  ( hain  round  his  waist,  padlocked  to  a  staple 
driven  into  one  of  the  wooden  |  as  of  the  hut.  During  the 
scuffle,  a  lil.ick 
fellow  that  had 
lately  joined  the 
jiolice  jumped  into 
the  waterhole  to 
make  his  escape 
Revolvers  were 
(juickly  drawn, 
and  two  or  three 
shots  were  ilred 
before  it  was  dis- 
covered ,it  whom 
we  were  firing. 
We  called  to  him 
to  return,  which 
he  did  when  he 
found  that  lie 
would  not  be  hurt. 
Going  down  to 
the  police  camp 
on  the  following 
morning,  we  found 
that  the  black 
fellow  h.ad  made 
his  escape ;  he 
must  ha\  e  crawled 
out  of  the  camp 
on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  have 
been  met  by  a 
party  of  bl.uks  at 
a  short  distance 
from  cam]),  who 
I  .irried  him  away. 
For  months  after- 
wards the  blacks 
used  to  tell  us  cf 
a  black  fellow,  in 
anodier  tribe,  who 
still  had  the  rings 
round  his  ankles, 
but  that  the 
(hain    had    been 

cut  through.  The  i)oor  fellow  must  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  his  bracelets,  as  with  their  imperfect  tools 
they  could  not  cut  or  break  through  the  hard  steel  rings. 

We  saddled  our  horses  in  the  morning  and  again  started 
after  the  blacks.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  officer  in  charge 
and  six  troopers  of  the  native  police,  the  black  boy  Jimmy,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  station,  two  station  hands,  and  myself. 
In  the  afternoon  we  pass  .d  the  sheep-station  where  the  blacks 
liad  committed  their  depretlations.  The  men  and  women  were 
delighted  to  see  us,  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  hourly  attacked. 
Black  columns  of  smoke  were  rising  in  the  sky,  showing  that 
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the  darkies  had  bc'  ii  firing  tlie  inumry  for  miles,  jhe  d.iy 
was  intensely  hut.  ICvery  now  .iiul  lluii  an  eddy,  allun^t 
aniuunting  to  a  whirlwind,  would  sweep  a  column  of  smoke 
over  us,  almost  smothering  us.  That  night  we  camped  close 
to  the  bush  fire.  Ne\t  morning  we  were  ag.iin  in  oiil  saddles 
at  daybreak,  the  troopers  moving  rapidly  on  the  tracks,  and 
getting   very   ex(  ited,    as    they   were    aware    lli  \t    they   were 

closing  on  the 
enemy.  Through 
I'll'  greater  part 
of  the  (1  y  we  rode 
almost  ilirough  Ihe 
fire,  wiih  the  grass 
smouklering  under 
our  horses'  feet, 
the  logs  still  alight, 
Tiid  Ihe  Pre  burn- 
ing fiercely  on  the 
trees,  which  fell 
with  a  crash  on 
all  sides,  send- 
ing the  sparks  in 
showers  over  us. 
Our  greatest  fear 
was  that  our  am- 
munilion,whichwe 
carried  in  leather 
I 'I  (lies  round 
our  waists,  might 
ignite.  Towards 
evening  we  rode 
with  our  carbines 
unslung,  ready  for 
action.  On  the 
cattle  camps  we 
found  the  remains 
of  the  slaughtered 
I  Hillocks,  and  na- 
tive dogs  rushed 
away  from  the 
bleaching  bones 
on  our  apjiroach, 
houling  wilh  the 
peculiar  cry  of  the 
wild  dog.  They 
went  but  a  short 
distance,  and  re- 
turned shortly  after 
our  departure. 
W'c  could  hear 
them  fighting  over  the  bones,  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the 
roaring  of  the  bush  fire.  Our  day's  circuitous  march  had 
brought  us  to  the  river,  or  rather  a  side  branch,  and  evidences 
of  the  blacks  having  been  there  recently  were  very  plain. 
On  sighting  the  stream,  the  trooper  that  was  leading  on 
the  trail  threw  up  his  carbine.  W^e  all  drew  quietly  towards 
him,  when  he  informed  us  that  he  thought  the  blacks  were  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  fishing  and  getting  water  for  their 
night's  camp.  We  prepared  for  the  onset,  and  came  down 
with  a  most  glorio  's  charge  on  to  the  waterhole.  On  pulling 
up,  we  burst  into  a  general  roar  of  laughter,  not  a  black  fellow 
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wns  to  he  seen.     After  Uunting  up  and  clown   the  river  we 
canipeil  in  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  close  to  a  waterhole.      As  we 
lay  on  our  blankets,  after  .sui)|ier,  our  horses  rushed  up  to  the 
camp  in  hobbles,  evidently  in  a  great  state  of  alarm.     It  was 
])erlec  tly  dark,  and  we  expetteil  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
by  tlie  bLu  ks,  who  would  have  had  us  at  a  great  advantage. 
They  could  with  case  have  surrounded  our  camp,  and  have 
rnncenlrated  a  shower  of  spears  on  us  from  the  high  banks  that 
surrounded   us.      The   light  from  the  fire  fell   full  upon  the 
whole  of  oui-  party,  while  tliey  would  have  been  in  the  dark. 
)Ve  immediately  scattered  the  lire  and   hurriedly  caught  our 
horses,  throwing  on  our  saddles  and  packs.     Quickly  leaving 
our  camp,  we  rode  out  on  to  the  plain,  where  we  sat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  holding  our  horses,  anxiously  waiting 
for  day-break.     We  had  not  left  our  camp   long  before  the 
blacks  commenced  to  corroboree.     We  heard  their  songs  as 
they  ruse  loud  and  clear  in  the  night  air.     They  were  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  us,  and  we  knew  from  the  volume 
of  sound  that  there  must  be  an  enormous  number  ol  blacks 
close  to  us.     Two  of  the  troopers  reconnoitred  their  position, 
and  reported  an  enormous  camp,  with  the  men  all  painteil  for 
battle.    The  corroboree  had  a  much  finer  effect  than  a  stranger 
to  such  music  could  have  believed.      The  aborigines   keep 
ca])ital  time,  and  often  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  many  voices 
struck  us  with  surprise  and  pleasure.     In  their  corroborees  the 
blacks  dance  and  sing  together,  acting  some  scene,  such  as  a 
light  with  some  hostile  tribe  ;   at  another  time,  a  hunt,  one 
party  forming  the  chase,  while  another  goes  through  all  die 
actions  of  a  hunted  kangaroo.     With  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  the  rapidity  of  motion  increases,  the  music  grows  louder, 
and  culminates  with  the  seizure  of  the  kangaroo  party,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter.     This  evening  they  seemed  to  be  in  par- 
ticularly good  humour,  and  went  through  their  war  dances  and 
shouts  of  triumph  with  much  spirit.     They  had  made  a  most 
successful  raid  on  the  sheep,  and  defeated  the  whites  that  had 
come  upon  them,  and  now  they  were  slaughtering  the  cattle 
without  let  or  hindrance,  so  that  now  was  their  moment  of 
triumph,  little  dreaming  of  the  heavy  retribution  so  close  at 
hanil.      None  of  the  pieces  that  they  acted  and   sang   that 
niglit  were  of  a  melancholy  character.      Their  funeral  dirges 
are  often  peculiarly  s.id,  accompanied  with  a  long  wailing  cry. 
During  the  performance  they  often  cut  themselves  until  the 
blood  flows  freely. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  several  years  ago,  when  I 
was  dri\  ing  fat  cattle  to  the  boiling-down  jiots,  passing  a 
blacks'  camp  just  at  sunrise  one  morning.  The  cattle  all 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  throwing  up  their  heads  into  the  air, 
bolted  past  the  camp,  overturning  everything.  As  soon  as  the 
cattle  started  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  lieaded  and  steadied 
them.  In  passing  through  the  camp  I  perceived  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  in  mourning.  They  sat  with  tiieir  heads  plas- 
tered u  iih  clay,  and  with  clay  stripes  all  over  them.  Presently 
a  hideous  old  gin  appeared  with  a  number  following  her,  the 
whole  party  having  evidently  come  a  journey  that  morning. 
;  The  leading  gin  wx-nt  straight  up  to  a  pretty  young  girl ;  with 
one  hand  she  parted  her  beautiful  hair,  and  witli  the  other 
cruelly  dug  into  her  head  with  a  sharp  llint  until  the  blood 
poured  in  streams  ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  cominenced  cutting 
themselves,  and  joined  in  a  funeral  dirge.  No  doubt  the 
ai);)earance  of  the  gin  told  all  present  of  the  death  of  him 
whose  end  they  knew  was  nigh.      I   shall  never  forget   tli€ 


youni;  gin's  look  of  grief  and  horror  as  she  knelt  before  the 
hideous  h.ag,  and,  with  her  ar.ns  uitlil'led,  supplicated  for  mercy, 
nor  yet  the  ruthlessly  grim  aspect  of  the  old  woman,  whose 
face  i.eemeil  to  say,  "  My  cup  of  grief  is  filled  to  overllowing, 
and  (itiiers  shall  share  it  with  me." 

Day  had  hardly  broken  before  we  were  again  in  our  saddles, 
and  moved  cautiously  down  to  the  enemy's  camp.  We  then 
waited  for  the  light  to  brighten,  before  commencing  the  attack. 
So  soon  as  we  made  our  appearance  the  blacks  set  up  a  shout  of 
defiance,  jeering  at  us,  anil  defying  us  to  the  attack,  telling  us 
that  they  would  cut  out  our  hearts,  and  drink  our  blood,  and 
other  words  to  the  same  effect,  which  one  of  the  troopers,  who 
understood  their  language,  interpreted  to  us.  Their  camp  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  thick  giddee  scrub,  and  although  they  boasted 
a  good  deal  that  they  were  i)reparing  to  come  out  to  fight  us, 
they  still  kei)t  well  under  cover,  and  seemed  very  chary  of 
throwing  their  spears  and  boomerangs,  but  waited  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  an  attack  after  luring  us  into  their  strong- 
hold. We  remarked  th.at  while  talking  to  us  they  were  shifting 
their  position.  Making  a  rapid  movement  we  got  round  to 
their  back,  forcing  our  way  through  a  narrow  bit  of  scrub,  when 
the  fight  commenced  in  real  earnest.  The  gins  and  children 
drew  to  one  side,  and  left  the  men  to  fight  it  out,  ami  kept  on 
jabbering,  and  pointing  with  their  yam-sticks,  first  to  one  jiarfy 
and  then  to  another.  lioth  sides  kejit  as  well  under  cover  as 
possible  ;  we  fired  into  them  as  fast  as  we  could  load  our  car- 
bines and  rilles.  They  took  the  firing  very  coolly,  and  dodged 
the  bullets  in  a  most  amusing  mannei,  but  their  return  fire  of 
spears,  &c,,  giadually  slackened,  and  by  degrees  they  made 
off,  leaving  only  a  few  to  fiice  out  the  fight,  on  perceiving  which 
we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  galloped  to  the  head  of  the 
retreating  column,  rounding  up  the  tribe  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  would  a  mob  of  wild  cattle,  gallopiiig  here  and  there, 
loading  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  blacks  scattered 
in  all  directions,  some  secreting  themselves  in  the  thick  brush- 
wood with  which  the  ground  was  covered,  others  mingling  with 
the  gins,  while  the  major  ]iortion  bolted  right  away. 

The  manner  m  which  they  hide  themselves  would  appear 
quite  incredible  to  any  but  those  '.vHn  have  witnessed  it.  Some- 
times they  will  stand  erect  against  a  tree,  appearing  to  form  a 
part  of  it — so  many  of  the  trees  are  charred  by  bush  fires,  that  it 
increases  die  delusion ;  at  other  times  they  will  secrete  them- 
selves under  a  piece  of  brushwood,  which  one  would  hardly 
consider  large  enough  to  hide  a  child  two  years  of  age.  They 
keep  their  children  under  wonderful  subjection,  and  train  them 
not  to  cry  under  the  most  perilous  circumstances;  an  invaluable 
habit  to  a  people  whose  whole  life  is  a  succession  of  peril  and 
hard.ship,  either  attacking,  or  being  attacked,  by  some  hostile 
tribe  ;  whose  means  of  subsistence  is  obtained  by  patience  and 
stealth  ;  who  h.ave  to  hunt  their  prey  for  every  meal,  and  con- 
stantly to  shifi  their  ground,  as  the  game  becomes  wary  and 
scarce.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
children  can  restran  themselves  under  the  r.iost  trying  cir- 
cumstances : — On  lh.'< ',  occasion,  during  the  fight,  I  was  galloping 
along  towards  a  pi  int  where  I  saw  that  the  blacks  were 
breaking,  backed  up  by  a  trooper,  when,  on  hearing  him 
fire  his  carbine,  I  turned  round  to  ask  him  what  he  was  firing 
at.  He  pointed  to  a  black  fellow  so  completely  covered  in  a 
small  clump  of  wire  brush,  that  for  a  moment  I  could  see 
nothing.  He  fired  again,  when  the  darkle  gave  a  convulsive 
motion.     I  jumped  oil  my  horse,  revolver  in  hand,  and  placing 
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my  other  hand  on  his  shouUlcr,  threw  him  over  on  liis  hack. 
As  I  (hil  so,  a  child  rolled  out  from  iinilcr  him,  all  covcrcilwith 
his  (in  all  probability)  lather's  blood,  and  commenced  to  cry 
—  neither  man  nor  child  had  uttered  a  sound  while  bullet 
nftcr  bullet  had  struck  the  former.  I  examined  the  child, 
and  was  gl.id  to  sec  that  he  was  unhurt.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  I  pulled  the  man  off  him,  as  the  blood  and  weight 
would  have  smothered  him.  We  rode  ofl",  and  left  the  child 
to  the  gins,  who  would  soon  come  for  him. 

After  the  skirmish,  we  rode  through  the  camp,  where  the 
gins  stHI  remained,  and  .saw  hanging  upon  the  trees  immense 
joints  of  beef,   roasted  with   the   hide  on.     On  our  previous 
ex|)edition  we  saw  nothing  else  but  larj" ;  joints  of  mutton  that 
had  been  roasted  with  the  wool  on.     Many  of  the  gins  were 
heavily  laden  with  mutton.     On  this  occasion  the  trees  round 
their  camps  were  laden  with  huge  ])ieces  of  beef,  and  the  women 
and   some  of  the  men  carried  large  ejuantities.     The  savages 
had    not  taken  the    trouble  to  skin    either  the  sheep  or  the 
cattle.     While  passing  through  the  camp  the  women  came  up 
to  us,  and  entered  into  conversation.     Sjiears,  shields,  boome- 
rangs, nullah-nulKihs  (a  short  club,  which  the  bkacks  throw  with 
great  force),  coulimans,  nets  for  fishing  and  trapping  kangaroo 
and  other  wild  game,  opossum  cloaks,  &c.,  lay  about  in  all 
directions,  with  stone  tomahawks  and  flint  knives,  and  their 
war-paint,    composed    of    different   coloured    clays ;     turn- 
ing over  their    things    we  found  an   enormous  number    of 
iron   tomahawks,   and   knives,  scissors,  looking-glasses,  nails, 
&c.,   the  plunder  of   different  white   men's  camps.      Many 
of   the   things,    no   doubt,  had   passed  from  tribe    to    tribe 
in  their   hostile  encounters.      All  their  weapons,  and  in  fact 
everything   they    use,    require  time  and  patience  to  m.anu- 
facture.      Their   tools   arc   of   the   rudest    description ;    their 
line,  which  they  v.'ork  up  into  nets  and  rope,  and  use  for  all 
sorts  of  pur;yoses,  is  formed  out  of  the  currajong  tree,  which 
has    a    fibre    somewhat    resembling    the    cocoa-nut.      Their 
general  name  for  all  sorts  of  thread,  line,  rope,  &c.,  is  "ci'rva- 
jong."    Their   kangaroo  nets  have  a  very  large  mesh.     The 
nets  are  generally  about  six  feet  in  width,  placed  upright  in 
a  funnel  shape,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  e.vtend- 
ing  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards.     The  blacks,  assembling 
in  large  numbers,  move  on  to  the  kangaroos'  feeding-ground, 
and  after  collecting  a  large  number  together,  drive  the  whole 
of  the   game,  including   emus,  &c,    towards   the   nets,   and 
closing  in  on   them,   knock   them  down   with   their  nullah- 
nullahs,  &c.     After  leaving  the  blacks'  camp,  we  proceeded  to 
our  own  camp  of  the  night  before,  hungry  and  tired.      We 
unsaddled  our  horses  and  made  up  the  fire,  and  had  some 
breakfast.     It  was  now  mid-day.     We  had  been. in  the  s.iddlc, 
with  little  intermission,  for  over  thirty  hours,  and  liad  had 
nothing,  to  eat  for  eighteen.     Our  rest  was  short     Within  an 
hour   wc   again   .saddled  our  horses,  and  rode  do\vn  to  the 
cattle  station,  to  inform  the  stockmen  of  what  had  taken  place. 
We  felt  anxious  about   their  safety,  and  as  we  rode  along, 
canvassed  the  probabilities  of  finding  tb.em  alive  or  dead.     We 
reached  the  station  before  dark,  and  were  much  pleased,  and 
rather  surprised,  to  find  all  the  inmates  safe.     They  received  us 
with  great  hospitality,  and  were  delighted  to  see  us,  as  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  blacks,  together  with  their  large  nuinDirs, 
had  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm.     Next  day  we  retraced  our 
steps  as  far  back  as  the  blacks'  camp,  which  we  found  entirely 
deserted  except  by  a  few  of  their  dogs,  which  had  been  le.'^t 


behind.      We  always  shot  whatever  dogs  we  found   in  their 
deserted   camps,  because  they    become    wild,    and    are   very 
destructive  to  flocks  of  sheep,  and  among  cattle  kill  the  calves, 
after  driving  away  the  mothers.     The  heaps  ol  wood  indicated 
the  spots  where  the  women  h  id  buried  (he  sl.iin.     Their  fires 
were  still  alight  in  front  of  tlieir  juuij.ihs,  while   we  had  more 
time  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  late  fight— the  bullet-mariis 
on  the  trees,  and  on  sever.il  of  their  implements.     The  camp 
was  one  of  the  largest  that  I  hail  ever  seen,  and  altogether  the 
scene   w.as  one   of   the  most  desolate  imaginable.      Passing 
through  the  camp,  we  advanced  on  the  trail  of  the  retreating 
blacks,  and  camped  that  night  without  overhauling  any  but  gins. 
I-'or  sever.il  days  we  kept  in  i)ursuit,  over  broken  ranges  and 
barren  ridges,  over  the  whole  of  which  the  bush  fire  had  swept. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  we  suffered  a  good  deal  from  want 
of  water,  often  having  to  travel  a  whole  day  without  any.     Our 
provisions  were  consumed,  and  we  had  for  two  or  three  days 
to  subsist  upon  what   we  could  shoot  or  catch.     The  blacks 
travelled  very  quickly,  and  we  had  to  continue  most  perse- 
veringly  on   their   iracks   to   overt.'ike  them.     We   had  daily 
skirmishes  with  thci.',  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions.     We 
might  have  shot  down  many  more  than  we  did,  but  did   not 
wish  to  act  with  too  great  severity.     Oiu-   false   alarms   were 
amusing    and    numerous.      Sometimes    we    woukl    stealthily 
creep  up  to  a  camp,  and  firing  into  it,  make  a  charge,  to 
find  not  a  single  inmate.     On  one  occasion,  after  drawing  into 
camp,  on  a  pitch  dark  night,  with  the  wind  blowing  in  gusts, 
we  remarked  that  several  lights  were  moving  round  us.     We 
took  up  our  carbines  and  rifles,  and  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  lights  flickered  most.     The  lights  were  so  numerous, 
and  rose  and  fell  in  so  odd  a  manner  that  they  puzzled  us  a 
good  deal.     After  moving  along  stealthily  for  some  time,  and 
listening  for  any  sounds  from  the  blacks,  we  moved  up  to  the 
fires,  and  had  a  good  hearty  laugh  when  we  discovered  our 
mistake.    The  fires  were  nothing  but  the  burning  logs  left  after 
the  bush  fire  had  swept  over  the  ground,  and  which  the  wind 
every  now  and  then  fanned  into  a  blaze,  which  again  went 
down   as  the  breeze   slackened.      Such   lights  were    visible 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  scan.     In  this  particular  place  they 
happened    to    present    the    appearance    of    a    la-ge    native 
camp. 

After  pursuing  the  darkies  for  a  few  dajs,  and  concluding 
that  we  had  punished  them  enough,  we  returned  homewards, 
arriving  at  our  cattle  station  without  ary  particular  adventure. 
The  chain  and  padlock  with  which  w;  had  fastened  up  the 
black  boy,  Jimmy,  was  carried  by  him  round  his  waist  for 
the  first  few  days  after  leaving  the  Jtation,  wlien  we  took 
them  off  him,  and  put  them  into  on',  of  the  pack-bags.  The 
squatters  and  superintendents  d'  the  adjoining  stations  called 
and  thanked  us  for  the  pro.iiptitude  with  which  wc  had  punished 
the  blacks.  The  severe  '.esson  that  we  had  given  them  had  the 
desired  effect.  For  nearly  twelve  months  they  committed  no 
more  depred.itions.  At  the  end  of  this  lengthened  period  of 
inaction  they  murde.'cd  two  or  three  men  on  a  station  down  the 
river,  and  drove  a  sc,uatter  off  his  land,  taking  everything  that 
they  considered  worth  having  out  of  the  hut,  and  then  setting 
fire  to  it  and  its  contents.  On  this  occasion  they  must  have  had 
some  knowing  ones  amongst  them,  as  they  turned  the  powder 
out  of  the  canisters  upon  the  ground,  in  little  heaps,  and  threw 
some  of  the  fire-arms  into  the  water-hole.  They  emptied  the 
strychnine  bottles  of  their  contents ;  strychnine  is  a  poison  used 
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very  l.irf^'cly  ''i  lliu  liusli  (if  Aii4r,ill;i  for  ilcstroyiiii;  wild  (1ol;s,  cxpcri'jnccs  of  the  singular  wamlcriiig  life  I  luvc  passed  since  [ 

known  as  dingoes.     'I'liere  was  some  talk  al  the  time  of  another  took  leave  of  Old  I'.nyland,  so  many  long  years  ago,  that  is,  if 

expedition    against   the  lil.irkn,  Imt   they   had  lie.onie  so  wary  siu  h   inridents  have  any  interest  to  gentlemen   "  wlio  live  at 

afl'.T  (jnr  last  eiK  oiinter  wiih  ihcni,  that  friendly  natives  said  we  home  at  ease.''     Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  more  of 

should  have  no  (  hance  of  bringing  thi'Mi  lip  to  time,  and  indeed,  the  worUi  than  I   have,  but  the  majcrily  of  travellers  wander 

as    this    outrage  proved    a  mere  is(jlaled  ait  of   violen<e  on  over  old  lands,  and  among  decayed  nationalities,  peoples  who 

ihrir  pill,  all   thoughts  of  seeking  to  beat  up  the  on  irt^rs  of  left  Iheir  mark  on  the  world  long  centuries  befijrc  the  Anglo- 

ihe    wielrhes    was    suoii    given  up.     Soon    afkrwnds  I    L-fl  .Saxon  sprung  into  existence,  while  1   treat  of  a  new  country 

llir    Wanego  dislrii  i,  .ml  went  nuiihw.inls  to  the  Ilurdikin.  and  ol  colonies  that,  looking  down  tlie  stream  of  time,  seem  to 

rerhapi   on   some   future  occ.i.sion    I   ni.iy  gi\e   some  lurlher  <la.e  no  further  bark  tli.m  yesterday. 
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ENrUANCE  TO  TUK    l'\c;ii|i.\  OK  CONIFVI  KAM. 


A'ofrs  on  tJic  .htcicnt  Temples  of  India. — /. 

I'AiriliAS     or     CONJKVl.KAM,     AND      1111'.     CoASl      IKO.M      MAKHAS     TO     I' )M   1(  ;II.HUV. 


Tilt;  Soiilh  <if  India  is  inarsellously  rich  ir.  veinains  of  Hinihi 
architectme,  and  the  stylo  and  execution  of  many  of  these 
works  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance, in  reference  to  the  history  of  India,  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  civilisation  in  that  countrv.  A  visit  to 
these  is  by  no  means  a  wcjrk  of  difll(  nlty  at  present,  since  the 
1  iimmimication  with  Indi.i,  and  the  advance  of  the  railway 
•■vstem,  his  rendered  it  jMissible  to  travel  farther  and  see  more, 
in  a  few  months  than  not  long  ago  could  have  been  done  in 
.IS  numy  yeu.=.  A  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable olijecls  ol  antii|uity  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
some  illustrations  of  the  striking  W(jrks  alluded  to  cannot  fiil 
lo  be  interesting,  and  may  induce  th.ose  who  have  the  lime  and 
means,  to  vi-ii  and  study  for  themselves  these  extraordinary 
efl'orts  of  human  inu'enuity. 

Madi-as  is  a  c  invenient  starling-|)oint  for  such  a  trip  as  we 
suggest,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  sea  or  land  with(jiit 
(lifticulty.  It  is  a  large  but  tininteresting  city,  without  any 
public    buildings   worthy    of  mention  yr   likely  to  arrest  the 


attention  of  the  traveller  wh.i  is  in  search  either  of  antic]iiities 
or  of  the  pielnresqtie.  The  landing  is  particularly  disagree.able. 
As  a  ro'leeming  point,  however,  it  is  celebrated  throughout 
India  for  its  jugglers  and  serpent  charmers;  and  within  a  lew- 
hours  of  his  arrival  the  curious  visitor  will  be  besieged  by 
troo])s  of  these  performers.  There  are  various  kinds,  those  who 
merely  perform  tricks  being  tiie  least  interesting,  although  some 
of  the  jugglers  are  very  ingenious,  especially  tho.se  who  carry  on 
the  wliole  process  of  vegctati<in  liefore  the  eye  'if  the  spectator. 
These  people,  wlio  are  without  dress  of  any  kind  except  a  cloth 
loiind  their  loins,  will  lake  a  seed,  which  they  put  into  the  earth 
in  a  sm.tll  pot  before  the  spei  '.ators.  .\t  the  end  of  a  few 
min.iU.,  the  s;(v'.  has  sprouted,  and  one  sees  the  brandies  and 
leaves  ;  a  1.  ■■  minutes  more  and  there  is  a  complete  pl.mt  a 
foot  high. 

I!ut  these  fellows  always  have  a  few  colira-dicii/'i-llo  serpents 
in  their  bags,  with  wlii(  h  they  are  ready  to  anuise  and  astonish 
those  who  .ire  not  (amlliar  with  their  performances.  These 
serpents  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  and  their  bite  is 
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almost  always  mortal.  The  jiii,',i;!crs  do  not,  ns  lias  been  some- 
tinics  said,  remove  the  poison  f.uiLjs,  they  trust  rather  to  liic 
natural  slowness  and  timidity  of  tliis  serpent,  who  rarely  has 
resort  to  his  \vea|)ons  of  o  fence  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  rejiletion 
from  food,  and  di;;estion  is  going  on.  They  accustom  the 
animals  at  such  times  to  their  handling  and  to  their  grimaces. 
Wiiocver  has  had  any  practical  experience  with  serpents  know; 
by  experience  tliat  simple  touch,  and  light  passes  made  along 
tlic  body,  exercise  a  kind  of  magnetic  inlluence,  and  tame  them 
witliout  dilhciilty.  Wiiile  such  intlucnces  are  going  on,  tlicy 
neither  seek  to  bite  nor  to  escape.  It  is  only  the  first  passes 
that  are  in  any  way  daugerous,  for  if  they  shouki  (ail  to  calm 
thsy  might  stimulate.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  I:  dians 
actuilly  make  use  of  cobras,  who  have  tints  been  brought  under 
tlieir  own  personal  influence,  to  guard  their  houses  and  gardens, 
in  place  of  bull-dogs  and  savage  mastiffs.  Perhaps  the  one  is 
not  much  more  danierons  to  its  accpiaintances,  or  fatal  to 
strangers,  than  the  otlier. 

'I'he  serpent  charmers,  to  render  themselves  invulncralile, 
make  use  of  certain  roots,  with  whicli  they  describe  circles  round 
the  liead  of  the  reptile,  hoping  thus  to  take  away  its  power  of 
poisoning.  Others  provide  themselves  with  a  piece  of  porous 
and  absorbent  stone,  or  burnt  bone,  with  which  they  cover  the 
wound  wlien  the  animal  has  bitten  them. 

Tiic  museum  of  Madras  is  rich  in  bas-reliefs  and  remains 
of  Indian  art,  but  poor  in  other  objects  of  interest;  and  the 
traveller  who  has  any  special  object  in  view,  and  has  no  political 
or  commercial  position,  will  soon  leave  it  for  places  of  far 
greater  interest  at  a  distance.  Of  these,  Conjeveram  is  one 
that  is  not  a  little  attractive.  It  is  about  forty-live  miles  from 
Madras,  and  ths  roads  have  for  many  years  been  sufficiently  good 
to  permit  of  carriage  traf;"c  with  tolerable  comfort.  The  old 
palanquin  has  long  been  abandoned.  The  journey  is  thus  easy 
enough,  and  possesses  some  interest.  One  of  the  first  things 
obicrvable,  however,  is  the  decline  instead  of  advance  of 
agriculture.  Wild  plants  have  here  and  there  resumed  their 
places  on  land  once  cultivated,  and  the  tanks  or  reservoirs, 
without  which  there  is  no  successful  cultivation,  are  neglected 
and  in  ruins. 

Conjeveram  is  on  a  smal'  ributary  of  the  Palar,  a  river  of 
some  importance,  and  is  at  a  distance  from  its  mouth  ;  but  the 
country  between  the  capital  and  this  town  is  flat,  and  ought  to 
yield  enormous  crops  of  rice,  the  amount,  however,  depending 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  irrigation.  Tlic  streets  of  the  town 
are  wide,  and  cross  oacii  other  at  right  angles.  Tlie  houses  are 
of  mud,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  enclosed 
court.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  I'rahmins,  and  dancing- 
girls  kept  in  honour  of  the  god  Siva,  who  is  here  worsliippc<l 
on  a  large  scale,  and  whose  temples  are  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly remarkable.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  coimtry  by  the 
English  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  great  admixture  of  the 
foreign  element,  but  the  native  character  is  not  mucn  cnanged. 
It  has  often  been  attempted  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
wealthy  natives  for  various  purposes  of  public  good,  and 
especially  for  founding  institutions  which  should  ameliorate  in 
some  measure  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  natives ;  there  i.s, 
however,  much  dilTuuIty  in  obtaining  sufficient  subscriptions. 

Strange  enough,  it  seems  that  in  India  no  assoi  iation  of 
any  kind  has  ever  been  known  to  succeed,  whatever  its  object. 
No  public  works  of  any  importance  can  be  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise  in  India ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of 


men  willing  to  unite  in  finding  means  to  set  going  any  institu- 
tion, for  tlie  cultivation  of  inlcllectual  pursuits  and  works  of  in- 
dustry. In  this  cojri'ry  a  capitalist  lias  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  his  money  by  lending.  He  considers 
twelve  per  ccr.t.  insufficient,  as  he  would  probably  realise  this 
sum  in  consenting  to  incur  only  those  risks  which  are  all  but 
inseparable  from  commercial  enterprises.  Besides  this,  not- 
withstanding tlieir  being  undeniably  intelligent,  Hindoo  enter- 
prisers are  averse  to  the  introducdon  of  machinery  and  tools — 
things  which  have  become  necessities  to  the  working  man ; 
tlius  they  voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  quick  work  at  a  reasonable  price,  also  of  preventing 
the  gradually  increasing  expenses  of  hand  labour. 

A  Hindoo  may  be  seen  bearing  half  a  hundredweight  of 
earth  on  his  head — this  he  prefers  to  wheeling  th.ee  or  four 
hundredweight  of  it  in  a  cart.  He  will  also  draw  ten  gallons  of 
water  with  a  rough  picoltha,  rather  than  one  hundred  by  the 
use  of  a  pump.  He  may  be  seen  mouliling  b^i  '  '>v  hand  by 
the  hundred,  rather  than  producing  a  millio'  '■•••  1:  diinery. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  not  only  necessitates  moi^'  labourers, 
but  more  overseers  are  required  into  the  bargain. 

The  population  of  Conjeveram  amounts  to  Co,ooo  souls, 
and  the  town  is  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  Its 
two  principal  teiiijiles  are  three  miles  apart.  Its  streets  are 
very  wide,  and  little  pagodas  are  thickly  scattered  here  and 
there,  each  resembling  in  sliajie  a  parallelopiped,  a  very 
favourite  style  in  this  part  of  India.  The  sanctuary  is  square 
and  flat-rooicd,  as  is  akso  the  colonnade  which  forms  its 
entrance,  "hese  monolithic  columns  have  i^uadrangular  bases 
and  capitals,  whereas  the  shaft  has  six  or  eight  faces.  Its 
pedestals  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing bacchan.alian  orgies. 

When  a  European  visits  the  temple,  notice  is  sent  before- 
hand, and  the  visitor  is  met  half-way  by  a  procession,  marching 
to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  The  files  greet  him  with  their 
shrill  music,  and  a  number  of  bayaderes,  or  dancing-girls,  se- 
lected from  those  who  minister  in  the  temple,  begin  dancing 
to  tlie  sound  of  instruments,  part  of  which  consist  of  two  little 
pairs  of  cymbale,  resembling  Spanish  castanets,  held  by  the 
tips  of  t.'ie  fingers.  These  women  are  dressed  in  little  velvet 
jackets  and  narrow  drawers,  buttoned  round  the  ankles,  which 
are  encircled  by  several  rows  of  bells ;  a  piece  of  coloured 
gauze  covers  the  whole  body,  and  takes  its  form,  falling  in 
folds  to  the  ground,  one  of  its  corners  being  carelessly  thrown 
back  over  the  shoulder.  They  are  generally  naked  to  the 
waist.  A  noble  elephant  belonging  to  the  pagoda  heads  the 
cortege,  and  next  to  him  is  a  man  on  horseback,  performing  on 
the  tom-tom.  This  man  precedes  the  music  and  the  dancers. 
Crowds  of  lirahuiins  follow,  and  the  procession  moves  on,  after 
the  neck  of  the  visitor  has  been  decorated  with  a  wreath  of 
jellow  flowers. 

There  is  an  outer  wall  to  the  pagoda,  the  entrance  being 
through  two  magnificent  portals.  Each  of  these  is  eight 
storeys  high,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  statues  placed  on 
cither  side  the  various  central  openings,  they  are  unadorned 
by  sculpture.  All  are  admitted  within  the  first  enclosure,  but 
there  is  a  second  into  which  only  those  of  a  certain  caste  may 
jieiietrate.  The  sanctuary,  which  is  spacious,  is  approached 
l)V  a  colonnade,  seated  beneath  whicV  .<ne  can  admire  at  leisure 
the  jewels  and  richly  embroidered  and  costly  articles  of  clothing 
v.-i'h  whicli  the  iilol  is  decorated  on  feast  days.     The  value  of 
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these  exceeils  five  lakhs  of  rupees  (^50,000  sterling).  Dianiomls, 
emeralds,  rubies,  sajiphires,  and  i)earls  are  all  to  be  (bund 
adorning  the  mitres,  neeklaces,  bracelets,  diadems,  and  slippers 
worn  by  the  god  and  goddess.  None  of  these  ])recious  stones, 
some  of  which  are  enormous  bolli  in  size  and  value,  are  cut, 
and  ne.irly  every  jewel  is  defective.  They  are  set  williout 
taste,  and  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  assimilate  tlie  colours 
of  the  stones,  neither  aie  they  arranged  with  any  consideration 
as  to  shape  and  value.  Some  have  been  presented  by  the 
civil  oftkers  on  their  roimds,  who  have  thought  it  politic  in 
tins  way  to  conciliate  the  Hindoo  lace,  who  are  worshippeis 
of  Siva.  One  of  these  sets  was  presented  to  the  temple  by 
Lord  Clive. 

Occasionally  the  Rmhmins  in  charge  will  uncover  the 
secondary  idols,  such  as  Hanouman  (tl;e  monkey)  and  Garuda 
(the  hawk),  on  whose  b.rck  rides  Vishnu.  All  the  horses  and 
other  monsters  on  which  the  idol  is  placed  on  great  leasts  are 
gilt,  and  of  heroic  or  colossal  si/.e.  Amongst  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  is  a  palanquin,  beautifully  gilt,  and  worth  ;£^3,ooo. 

None  of  these  curiosities  have  the  smallest  value  as  works 
of  art,  and  they  are  mostly  remarkable  because  of  their  assumed 
sanctity,  which  attracts  tlie  devotion  of  the  faitliful.  They  are, 
however,  of  some  interest,  owing  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

In  front  of  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  small  ilai's,  sup- 
ported by  four  cohnnns,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  pyramidal 
rcof,  with  chains  constructed  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone 
ornamenting  the  four  corners.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  ;i 
rectangular  platform,  covered  by  a  flat  roof,  is  supported  by 
twelve  rows  of  eight  pillars  each,  All  those  of  the  outer  row 
are  sculptured  in  high  relief.  A  chain  constructed  out  of  a 
single  stone  hangs  above  the  corner  pillar,  which  is  a  single 
block  sculptured  into  the  form  of  lln-ec  horses,  apparently 
springing  forwards  out  of  the  pillar.  Once  a  month  the  idol 
is  exhibited  to  its  adoring  worshippers  under  this  d.ais.  Behind 
this  portico  of  ninety-six  columns,  is  the  sacred  pool  in  which 
the  faithful  perform  tlieir  ablutions.  In  the  midst  of  this  pool 
another  smaller  d.iis  is  erected,  wliere  on  certain  occasions 
the  divinity  belonging  to  the  place  is  depositeil. 

To  the  left  another  sanctuary  attracts  the  eye.  In  front  of 
it,  also,  is  a  colonnade,  adorneil  with  sculptures  and  .symbols. 

I'lvery  Friday  the  idol  is  borne  on  high  in  procession  to  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  pagoda,  but  the  principal  feast-day  is  in 
May.  Crowds  of  monkeys,  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  Siva,  wander  about  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  dares  ittack  one  of  these  living  fetiches — the  Hindoo 
devotee  would  be  revenged  on  him. 

NotwilhstAUiIing  its  great  reput,)tion,  and  in  spite  of  many 
conflicting  opinii.  ,s  on  the  subject,  this  pagoda  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  as  <>ne  of  the  most  beautiful  in  India.  It  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  great  temples  of  Tanjore  and  Madura, 
while  there  are  many  others  in  the  South  of  India  more  remark- 
able, both  by  their  si/e  and  the  sculpturing  of  the  poi  tals. 

On  leaving  the  principal  pagoda,  antl  crossing  the  wide 
street  whose  mean  and  low  houses  by  no  nicms  indicate  the 
great  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  there  is  a  small 
tem|)le  th.it  should  be  visited,  as  being  especi.-illy  sacp;d  to  a 
sect  of  JJr.duniiiical  worsliijjpers,  called  die  Jangams  or  l.in- 
gadharis.  'Jiiese  Jangams  always  wear  round  the  neck  or  tied 
to  the  arm  an  idol,  consisting  of  a  little  l.illow  sphere  of  metal, 
containing  a  miniature  image  of  Siva,  of  whom  they  are  strict 
devotees,  lliough  in  a  nor.-lJrahminical  sei.se.     The  members 


of  this  sect  are  widely  dissemln.itod  ihroiiuhout  Sou;hcrn 
Intlia,  but  especially  in  the  I'lesideiuy  of  M.idras.  'I'licy 
claim  to  have  been  founded  by  H.isawa,  who  is  regarded  by  his 
followers  as  one  of  tlie  (/rv/Avj' or  incarnations  of  Siva.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  this  liasavva  was  a  child  lie  reluscd  to  wear 
the  lirahmiiiical  cord,  because  the  rites  of  iiiili.ition  iiuluded 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  He  was,  in  fa<t,  one  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  idolatiy  of  his  day  by  reducing  the 
number  of  beings  regarded  as  tUilies,  and  he  is  said  to  li.ive 
preaclied  tlie  doctrine  of  a  single  god,  Siva,  whose  ciJo'on  (the 
celebrated  Lingam).  is  the  inost  ancient  idol  known  in  Iiuli.i. 
Ill  the  worship  of  this  symbol  the  Jirahmins  have  introduced  a 
multitude  of  abominations  which  the  Jangams  reject,  and  they 
profess  to  regard  the  symbol  as  a  mere  relic.  The  word 
Jaiigam  means  "amulet,"  and  applies  to  their  little  metallic 
sphere  so  constantly  worn. 

In  some  res|)ects  these  reformers  are  very  much  like  those 
of  Europe.  They  neither  fast,  do  penance,  unilertake  pilgrim- 
ages, celebrate  festivals,  wear  beads,  or  use  holy  water.  The 
distinctions  of  caste  are  also  rejected — women  are  treated  with 
resjiect  and  consideration — and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  Hindu  with  'ogard  to  animal  life,  es[)ecially  the  cow,  is  not 
felt.  Still,  there  are  recognised  classes  among  them,  if  not 
actual  distinctions  of  caste. 

With  regard  to  marriage,  there  arc  some  curious  differences 
between  the  ordinary  and  reformed  liiahmins.  Among  the 
former,  marriage  is  obligatory,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  polygamy  is  only  p>erniitted  among  the 
Jangams  with  the  consent  o*^  the  fust  wife,  and  then  only  when 
she  is  childless.  Widows  pi.iong  the  Jangams  are  treated 
with  respect,  and  are  not  expected  to  have  the  head  sliorn. 
They  are,  indeed,  permitted  to  re-marry,  whilst  among  the  odicr 
sects  they  are  rigidly  excluded  from  society.  In  the  matter  of 
costume,  however,  there  is  considerable  strictness.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  a  jacket,  to  perfume  themselves,  or  wear 
metal  or  br.iss  rings.  Neither  may  they  decorate  their  toes 
with  silver  rings,  or  their  faces  \.'ith  jewels — these  being  marks 
of  wifely  dignity.  On  the  whole,  they  are  honourably  treated, 
unless  they  render  themselves  unworthy  of  consideration  by 
gross  misconduct. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Aradhyas,  a  sect  of  Jang.ams 
who  retain  more  lirahmiiiical  ceremonies  than  the  rest,  these 
people  are  generally  so  far  free  from  the  prejudices  of  caste  that 
they  will  partake  of  food  with  any,  who  will  agree  to  denian<l  the 
blessing  of  Basawa  on  their  foo,'.  Except  when  they  are  under 
a  special  vow,  they  cat  meat  and  ('rink  wine.  The  meat,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  beef.  When  the  meat  is  once  blehsed,  the 
whole  must  be  eaten,  whatever  happens.  Eating  and  drinking 
are  regarded  as  religious  exercises. 

When  .1  Jangam  accidentally  loses  his  relic,  he  loses  for 
the  time  his  caste;  but  far  from  imitating  the  barb.irities  of  the 
Brahmins,  who,  like  wild  beasts,  arc  always  ready  to  pursue  and 
cry  down  any  wounded  or  weak  member  of  their  troop,  tlicse 
reformers  hive  pity  on  the  unfortunate  victim  of  so  fatal  an 
acciilent,  and  Hist  and  jiray  with  him  until  the  lost  image  comes 
back  again,  which  they  call  "coining  from  heaven  like  a  bee.'' 
This  miracle  is  said  to  be  tolerably  fre(iuent. 

From  Conjevcr.un,  down  the  nver  I'alar,  to  Chingleput,  is 
about  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  country  aroui  1  to  the 

soiitli  of  Chingleput  is  arid  and  little  cultivated,  though  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  rice.     The  tanks  and  canals  remain, 
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Ijiit  are  out  of  order  and  useless.  Cliingleinit  is  a  long  street 
of  little  interest.  Still  further  down  tlie  river  and  close  to  the 
coast  is  Sadras.  On  the  way  is  a  temple,  called  by  Jie  luiglish 
the  "  l''.anle's  Xest" — a  reinarkalile  slriu  tiire,  in  what  is  now  a 
wreti  lied  vill.ige.  .Seven  miles  to  the  nortli  of  .S. alias,  is 
MahaLilipur,  or  the  Seven  I'agodas,  reached  liyahoat  on  a  salt 
water  canal,  and  situated  on  a  sandy  and  ilesert  shore.  Uesides 
the  pagodas  from  which  the 
name  is  taken,  there  are  some 
siiiiill  temples  and  excavations 
of  interest.  These  consist  ol 
caverns,  faceil  with  porti<oes, 
consisting  of  rows  of  columns, 
iichind  are  sanctuaries,  in 
«hi(  h  fornu'rly  were  idols,  hut 
wlii<  h  now  only  contain  the 
recess  and  stone  support.  At 
the  entrance  are  statues  about 
four  feet  high,  and  the  frieze 
is  adorned  with  turrets.  All 
are  sculptured  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  These  sculptures  are 
neither  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance nor  expression,  but  they 
include  many  of  great  interest, 
'-.ving  to  the  peculiar  varieties 
presented  both  of  the  human 
figure  and  of  animals. 

The  Coroniandel  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Palar, 
is  being  gradually  undermined 
by  the  waves,  but  in  other 
places  the  land  is  gaining  on 
the  sea,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  brought  by 
marine  currents.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  teni|iles  of 
Mahabalipur  indicate  a  con- 
siderable waste  in  this  neigii- 
bourhof)d.  The  coast  for  some 
<listance  exhibits  numerous 
remains  of  an  ancient  popula- 
tion, among  wliicii  are  several 
monolithic  temples,  t'nee  of 
which  are  pyramidal,  and  one 
square  with  a  vaulted  roof. 
In  these,  also,  tin.-  pyramidal 
form  is  relie\ed  by  fiuadran- 
gular  turrets.  These  temple.? 
are     none     of     iheui     more 

than  twenty  feet  a  side,  and  they  arc  less  than  thirty  feet  high, 
I'Voiu  .Mahabalipur  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  Chingleput, 
in  order  to  make  one's  way  southward  on  the  road  to  Triclii- 
nopoly.  llranchingat  a  small  village,  I'ondicherry,  the  jirineipal 
I'renih  settlement  in  India,  may  be  visited  widi  advantage.  I: 
is  a  pretty  town,  wiih  wide,  dean  streets,  and  the  native  town  is 
cleaner  and  in  belter  order  than  is  usual  in  India.  There  are 
many  trees  giving  shade,  and  the  gener.al  aspect  of  the  i-kue 
affords  a  hajijiy  mixture  of  the  native  and  I'Vench  style,  only  to 
be  found  where  the  Latin  races  occuiiy  foreign  countries.     Tlic 
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I'rench  in  thi.i  respect  (lifter  from  the  English,  antl  adapt  them- 
selves much  more  to  place  and  circumstances,  at  least,  so  far 
as  dwellings  and  conformity  to  the  habits  of  the  natives  are 
<;oncerned.  In  other  respects  the  I'rench  are  notoriously 
bad  colonisers. 

It  is  impos^lible  even  for  the  most  careless  stranger  to  visit 
Pondicherry  without  some  rellection  concerning   the  struggle 

that  seemed  at  one  time  to 
render  it  doubtful  which  of 
the  two  leading  European 
nations,  then  enemies  and 
rivals,  should  most  securely 
establish  an  empire  in  India. 
That  this  .struggle  should  have 
ended  so  soon  and  so  com- 
pletely was  owing,  pcrha|>s, 
partly  to  the  want  of  interest 
felt  in  the  whole  matter  in 
Europe.  The  importance  of 
Asiatic  colonies  was  never  felt 
in  Trance,  and  was  hardly 
appreciated  in  England,  till 
success  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  singular  trading 
company,  who  so  long  niled 
w  ith  an  iron  hand  die  destinies 
of  the  millions  of  .-Vsiatics  who 
were  brought  by  unexpected 
circumstances  under  its  do- 
minion. 

It  was  abo\it  a  hundred  and 
forty  )'ears  ago  that  a  remark 
able  I'renchman,  nameil  I)u- 
l>leix,  was  api)ointcd  director 
of  the  Erench  station  at  Chan- 
dernagore,  on  the  Clanges. 
!  fe  soon  converted  this  place 
from  a  set  of  miserable  hovels 
into  a  flourishing  town,  where 
by  degrees  he  established  a 
great  shi])-l)uilding  establish- 
ment. His  cflbrts  being  ap- 
preciated, he  was  nominated 
t  lovernor  of  I'ondicherry  about 
ten  years  later,  and  within  two 
years  was  made  go^  ernor- 
gerieral  of  the  I'renc.i  jios- 
sessions  in  India.  lie  then 
set  to  work  to  realise  a  wild 
dream  of  ron(|uest  which  he 
had  long  meditated.  The  cmjiire  of  the  dreat  .Mogul  was 
falling  to  pieces;  the  neigliboming  princes  were  prepared 
to  pounce  on  the  fr.iunients,  iiiid  the  English  a'one  were 
<lai)gerous  riv.ds.  Ihifigs  had,  howeve,-,  gone  v*  far  that 
the  laiglish  were  prepared  to  attack  tin:  French  in  (flieir  own 
settlement,  had  not  Dupleix  roiiirivcd  to  make  friends  with 
the  N'.iwab  of  the  Carnatic,  who  threatencl  to  attack  Madr.is 
if  Toudicherry  was  injured.  Had  he  liecn  well  supported  fr<»wi 
home  it  i-  ivit  unlikely  that  the  asi)ect  of  alT.iirs  in  India  mijfht 
have  been  greatly  changed.      As  it  was,  Madras  w.is  taken 
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from  tlio  I'".ii,^lish  tlie  following  year,  and  they  failed  to  recover 
it  in  an  alteniiil  shortly  afterw,ud.-i  made  with  a  considerable 
force. 

Ahont  this  time,  liowevcr,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  was 
sifjned  in  luirojie,  and  it  was  agreed  that  .M.ulras  should  be 
given  bark  to  the  English.  Diijileix,  though  obliged  to  yield 
for  the  nio:ni.'nl,  was  still  deterjnined,  if  [)ossiblc,  to  gain  his  end, 
and  ailvance  the  interests  of  his  coinury  in  India  by  intriguing 
with  the  native  chiefs.  liy  ])laying  one  claimant  of  the  throne 
against  another,  and  cleverly  giving  a  little  additional  weight  to 
one  side  when  the  balance  was  near,  he  rapidly  improved  his 
liosition.  He  a])pears,  indeed,  to  h.ive  been  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  great  success,  when  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
displaced  by  orders  from  the  Home  Government.  He  was 
received   on   his  return  to   Paris  with   great   enthusiasm,   but 


died  not  long  afterwards,  without  being  able  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  The  (Jovernment,  jealous  of  so  great  a  success  as  that 
he  contemplated,  and  not  wishing  to  have  the  friendly  relations 
interrupted  that  had  just  been  entered  into  with  England, 
s.acrificed  this  remarkable  public  servant,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
chance  they  once  possessed  of  a  great  and  important  command 
in  .Asia.  It  was,  indeed,  long  before  the  position  of  England 
was  firmly  established,  but  there  was  no  longer  interference 
from  recognised  European  powers.  Pondiclierry,  with  its 
200,000  inhabitants,  occupying  a  number  of  minute  shreds  of 
territory,  enclosed  on  .ill  sides  by  British  possessions,  is  almost 
all  that  remains  of  this  grand  dream  which  at  one  time  seemed 
very  likely  indeed  to  be  realised,  and  the  execution  of  which 
must  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the 
world. 
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A    FeK>    IVords    about    Natal   and   Zulnland. 

I!V    A    COLONIST   OF    SEVEN    VEARS'    EXPERIENCE. 


I>J  addressing  these  few  words  to  those  of  my  fcllow-country- 
men  who  may  be  thinking  of  Natal  as  a  place  of  residence  or 
business,  it  is  my  wish  to  convey  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  colony 
and  of  their  ])rospects  as  in  a  limited  space  I  may  be  able, 
carefully  endeavouring  neither  to  overrate  nor  underrate  the 
dillicuiies  and  advantages  of  the  enterprise. 

All  colonies,  doubtless,  have  their  recommendations  and 
their  drawbacks,  and  in  all  will  be  found  some  who  see  only 


trained,  and  speak  I'jiglish,  but  are  not  nearly  such  powerfully- 
framed  men  as  the  Kafirs.  Their  wages,  also,  are  rather 
higher,  and  their  food — viz.,  rice,  salt  fish,  and  butter — 
more  expensive  and  troublesome  to  procure. 

A  man  of  small  means,  determined  at  once  to  start  on  his 
farming  enterjirise  economically,  may  go  upon  his  land  and 
commence  colonial  life  in  a  Kafir  hut,  which  Kafirs  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  build  for  him  at  a  charge  of^i  or  jTi  los. 


the  latter,  and  oUiers  who  (sometimes  from  interested  motives)  A  Kafir  hut  in  this  African  climate  is  by  no  means  the 
see  only  the  former.  Natal  is  yet  a  young  colony,  and  has  the  I  miserable  abode  that  it  might  be  supposed  ;  and,  with  the 
decided  .idvantages  ol  a  healthy  climate  and  abundance  of  addition  of  a  door  and  glass  window,  a  properly-built  hut 
land  cai)able  of  being  rendeied  productive.  Moreover,  the  j  of  this  kind  will  be  found  a  weather-tight  and  comfortable 
expenses  of  living,  after  the  settler  has  taken  up  his  grant,  or     temporary  residence.     I  speak  from  experience,  having  passed 


purchased  his  lantl  and  erected  his  dwelling,  are  exceedingly 
light.  He  has  his  constantly-increasing  flock  of  poultry  to 
draw  from  f(jr  food,  and  if  near  a  town  or  settlement  can  pro- 
cure a  constant  supply  of  beef  at  about  fourpence  per  pound, 
and  mutton  at  sixj'cnce.  He  m.ay  employ  a  Kafir  house- 
servant,  who  will  cook,  cut  and  fetch  wood,  clean  the  house, 
and  go  on  errands.  Kafir  house-servants  receive  from  four  to 
twelve  shillings  a  month,  according  to  their  age  and  efficiency, 
in  addition  to  their  fi  lod  of  maize  meal.  Some  of  the  very  young 
boys,  who  work  for  about  four  or  five  shiK.ags  a  month,  will  be 
found  very  usefiil  and  tractable.  The  Kafirs  are  a  cheerful, 
good  humoured  race  ;  and  though  indolent  by  nature,  yet,  if 
cirefully  watched,  make  excellent  field-labourers.     They  do  all 


many  months  in  a  hut  of  my  own.  Or,  at  a  trifling  expense 
(somewhere  about  £,20),  a  snug  little  wattle  and  daub  house 
may  be  put  up.  This  is  merely  a  frame  of  upright  jjosts, 
interlaced  with  wattles  or  withes,  anil  covered  with  a  succession 
of  coats  of  danger  (ant-heap  and  sand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
trampled  by  the  Kafirs  into  a  kind  of  mortar),  the  roof  built 
of  bush-wood,  and  thatchec,'  with  grass.  As  in  a  woodetl  neigh- 
bourhood all  the  materials  for  a  wattle  and  daub  building  can 
generally  be  obtained  on  the  settler's  own  land,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  the  gn;ater  part  of  the  work — post  and  wattle 
cutting,  daagir  mixing,  and  grass-cutting — can  be  performed 
by  his  own  Kafirs.  Many  Kafirs  are  excellent  thatchers,  and 
at  most  mission  stations  a  Kafir  may  be  procured  to  thatch  a 


kinds  of  work  for  the  colonists — wagon-driving,  felling  timber,  I  house  at  a  fixed  price.  \  well-construe  ted  wattle  and  daub 
lettCTv-arrying,  cooking,  waiting  at  table,  and  even  washing,  |  house,  furnished  with  good  doors  and  windows,  whitewashed 
clothing,  and  nursing  infants.     They  will  generally  be  found  j  outside  and  papered  inside,  diflTers  very  litde  in  appearance 


honest,  at  le.ast  those  of  the  Zulu  race  sctiled  in  Natal.     Much 


from  a  brick  house,  and  makes  a  comfortable  residence  for  a 


reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  .\matonga  and  Basuto  Kafirs,  ;  dozen  years  or  more.  In  the  upland  districts,  where  posts  and 
who  visit  Natal  in  gangs  from  time  to  time,  ol)tain  work  on  the  ;  wattles  are  not  to  be  procured,  houses  are  sometimes  built  of 
various  farms  and  plantations  for  a  few  months,  and  return  '  sods,  which  arc  cut  from  the  ground,  and  laid  in  somewhat  the 
with  their  gains  to  their  own  tribes.  i  same    manner   as    bricks  ;    the   walls,   when    completed,    are 

Servants  .and  field-lal)oarers  m.iy  be  obtained  from  among     plastered  smoothly  with  ihiags-r.     Of  course,  a  brick  or  stone 
the  coolies  imported  from   Iitdia.      Many  of  these  are  well-  \  house  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  can  .at  any  time  be  built 
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by  the  employment  of  regular  tradesmen  at  a  moderate 
cost.  A  new-comer  to  the  colony  (or  "Jimmy,"  as  he  is  calk-d 
in  colonial  parlance)  cannot  do  better  than  see  all  the  various 
enterprises  in  planting  and  farming  before  making  up  his  mind 
what  he  will  undertake.  lie  will  find  a  marked  difference  in 
the  climates  of  the  different  distri  :ts  of  Natal. 

The  semi-tropical  coast  climate  is  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  and  the  tropical  fruits 
flourish ;  but  the  midland  and  upland  districts  (where  the 
climate  is  much  cooler)  are  adapted  for  horse,  cattle,  and 
sheep  breeding,  also  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
cotton,  and  many  of  the  English  fruits.  A  horse  fit  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  may  be  purchased  for  about  ;^io 
upwards,  and  the  new-comer  had  better  use  his  horse  to  sec 
the  colony  before  he  settles  down.  Different  districts  and 
occupations  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and 
every  man  will  do  better  who  has  a  congenial  occu|iation  and 
climate.  And  now  a  few  hints  as  to  journey  riding.  A  journey 
on  horseback  from  Durban  to  Pieter  Maritzburg  (54  miles. 
Government  measure)  is  thought  a  trifle  ;  the  rider,  of  course, 
baiting  his  horse  at  the  diflerent  public-houses  or  hotels  on  the 
road,  where  a  good  nibbing  down,  a  feed  of  forage,  and  an 
hour— or,  better,  an  hour  and  a  half— of  rest  freshen  him  up 
again  to  continue  the  journey.  Always  take  your  horse  very 
gently  for  a  mile  or  more  before  arriving  at  the  place  where 
you  intend  off-saddling  and  feeding,  and  start  again  at  a  very 
easy  pace  for  a  mile  or  more,  invariably  doing  your  quickest 
work  in  the  middle  of  your  stages.  After  each  stage  care- 
fully examine  your  horse's  oack,  to  see  if  the  saddle  galls  him 
at  all ;  if  so,  roll  up  the  sides  of  our  saddle-cloth  so  as  to 
remove  the  pressure — any  colonist  will  show  you  how.  Bear 
in  mind  that  a  bad  sore  back  is  likely  to  put  your  horse  /lars 
de  combat  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more.  I  have  found  a 
mixture  of  one  part  tincture  of  arnica  and  one  part  cold  water 
an  excellent  a[)plication,  when  there  has  been  any  slight 
swelling  or  tenderness  on  my  horse's  back  under  the  saddle. 
Avoid  galloping  when  on  a  journey.  Never  knock  your  horse 
up  if  you  can  avoid  it.  In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
colony,  where  no  inns  are  to  be  found  after  each  stage,  your 
horse  must  be  off-saddled  and  knee-haltered,  and  allowed  to 
graze  for  an  hour  and  a  half  If  you  start  at  or  before  day- 
break, always  oft-saildle  your  horse  for  about  half  an  hour, 
after  riding  a  couple  of  miles  or  so.  The  traveller  will  find 
hospitality  the  order  of  the  day  in  those  parts  of  Natal  where 
no  accommodation  exists. 

These  few  cautions  will  seem  very  needless  to  the  expe- 
rienced, but  I  write  thein  for  the  inexperienced.  Natal 
saddle-horses  are  rarely  shod,  but  their  feet  require  paring 
from  time  to  time.  In  purchasing  a  horse,  be  careful  lh.it  you 
do  not  get  a  "buck-jumper."  "Buck-jumping"  is  a  mo.st 
dangerous  vi(  e,  the  horse  endeavouring  to  imseat  his  rider  by 
a  succession  of  violent  plunges,  with  bent  back  and  head  down. 
Few  men  can  ride  a  real  "buck-jumper." 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  give  some  slight  dcscri|,  'on 
of  the  towns  and  settlements  of  Natal.  The  Point  is  the  firs'. 
N.atalian  land  the  settlor  ir<.N\ds  upon.  Here  he  will  find  the 
custom-house,  a  police  station,  the  railway-station,  the  landing- 
agent's  offices,  and  an  hotel  or  two.  A  train  nins  at  intervals 
during  the  day  between  the  Point  and  the  town  of  Durban, 
the  distance  being  about  a  mile  ;  the  same  line  also  conveys 
passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  the  Umgeni  Station,  on  the 


banks  of  the  river  Umgeni,  wliich  river  ili\idi.s  the  louulies 
of  Durban  and  Victoria,  .and  is  ilist.mt  about  four  imlcs  IroMi 
Durban,  in  a  northerly  dire(  tion,  on  the  co.ist  road.  'I'lie  town 
of  Durban  is  built  upon  a  ileep  s.md,  and  conl.iins  ,1  court- 
house, police-office,  and  a  number  of  good  shops,  olVues, 
dwellings,  hotels,  and  boarding-houses.  Durban  and  tlie  Point 
are  both  provided  with  places  of  worship.  Durban  coul.iiniug 
churches  and  chapels  respectively  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  I'.ngland,  Presbyterian,  iMelhodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
persuasions. 

Pieter  Maritzburg,  the  capit.al,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
about  54  miles  from  Durban,  and  contains  between  4,000 
and  5,000  inhaliitants.  There  are  situated  the  (iovernment 
House,  Government  olfices,  the  meetingplace  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  the  cathedral. 

The  Umgeni  Kails,  at  Howick,  an  easy  ride  from  Pieter 
Maritzburg,  are  considered  one  of  the  sights  of  the  colony. 
Should  the  traveller  wish  to  pursue  his  course  to  the  confines 
of  the  colony — viz.,  the  Draken.sbcrg  range  of  mountains,  or, 
in  colonial  parlance,  "  the  Berg,"  he  will  find  the  journey  by 
the  main  road  merely  one  of  between  150  and  160  miles, 
with  abundance  of  roadside  inns  at  short  intervals  ."long  the 
route,  where  he  may  obtain  refreshment  for  huusclf  and  his 
horse.  While  in  the  upland  and  midland  districts,  the  new 
arrival  m.ay  see  the  towns  of  Ladysniith  and  Weenen,  and  visit 
some  of  the  stock  and  sheep  farms.  Weenen  is  the  hottest 
of  the  up-country  towns.     Oranges  thrive  well  there. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting-point,  Durban.  South  of 
Durbm  a  great  many  old-established  plantations  exist,  and 
severa'  new  estates  have  been  started.  The  scenery  in 
the  nieighbourhood  of  the  Umkomazi  River  is  generally  con- 
sidered very  beautiful.  The  traveller  pursuing  his  way 
through  Victoria  County  rides  over  about  four  miles  of  sandy 
flat,  or  takes  the  train  from  Durban  to  Umgeni,  where  a 
small  village  has  sprung  up.  Here  he  crosses  the  river  Um- 
geni by  a  Government  bridge,  and  enters  the  county  par 
excellence  of  the  planters.  He  will  find  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  arrowroot  flourishing.  Here,  also,  as  indeed  along 
the  whole  coast-land  south  as  well  as  north  of  Durban,  the 
banana,  plantain,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  guava,  pine-a|)ple,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  grow  freely.  The  intending  planter  will 
.almost  invariably  find  little  difliculty  in  obtaining  reliable  in- 
formation, on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  planting  interest, 
from  those  of  experience  in  his  neighbourhood.  A  ride  of 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Umgeni,  along  a  good  Govern- 
ment road,  through  a  beautiful  bush  country,  brings  the  horse- 
man to  the  chief  settlement  of  Victoria  County,  the  town  or 
vill.ige  of  Verulam,  containing  a  resident  m.igistrate's  office  and 
ironky  or  gaol,  an  Episcopalian  church,  a^Vesleyan  chapel,  a  post- 
office,  numerous  shops,  and  hotel  lodging.  Victoria  County 
extends  in  a  northerly  direction  as  far  as  tlie  river  Tugela,  which 
divi<lcs  the  colony  of  Natal  from  Zululand.  Upon  the  land 
between  the  Umgeni  and  Verulam,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verulam,  however,  the  plantations  will  bo  found  thickest. 
About  twenty  miles  from  Verulam,  on  the  Tugela  road,  is 
situated  the  UmhI.ali  town  or  settlement.  The  description  of 
one  of  the  smaller  colonial  towm-  already  given  as  to  Verulam 
will  answer  for  almost  all — a  resident  m.igistrate's  office  and 
tionk,  a  place  of  worship,  a  post-ollice,  a  few  houses,  a  few 
shops,  .and  an  hotel.  Journeying  on  to  the  Zulu  border,  the 
traveller  will  find  plantations  and  houses  fewer  and   farther 
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bftrtrcn,  tl)oiii,'Ii  tlicy  cxkivl  to  the  brink  of  the  river  Tugcla. 
■||,L'  wIkjIc  ro^ist  (if  Natal  may  he  (If.^c  rilifil  as  ;i  strcti.h  of 
i)c  utiful  ami  varied  scenery;  but  one  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mi  1(1  is,  the  land  varies  nui<  1.  in  ([uality,  several  {kstrip-  ; 
lions  of  so.'  often  existing  upon  a  patch  of  not  more  than  a 
iunulred  :v n.  i. 

The  inteniiing  planter  sliould,  before  purchasing  or  leasing 
land,  iletcrmine  ujmn  the  plant  he  intends  to  cultivate,  remem- 
bering that  the  richer  the  soil  and  the  more  lieyond  the  reach 
(jf  frost,  the  heavier  the  return  in  weight  of  manufactured  sugar, 
and  the  less  risk  of  frost- 
bitten cane.     Coffee  als'j 
likes    a    deep    rich    soil, 
though  many  fine  planta- 
tions are   to   be  seen  in  f- 
deep  soil  of  a  red  sandy 
nature.       Cotton    thrives 
well    on  a  samly   Hat,  as 
well     ■•  ■     on     hill    sides. 
Nothing  seems  preferable 
to   a   sandy  llal  for  New 
(Orleans   (otton,   whidi  is 
the    \ariety    i  hielly   culti- 
vated    in     Natal.        Sea 
island    cotlon    thrives    in 
some     localities,     but     is 
not   generally  considereil 
so    safe    or    so    lu<  rative 
by  the  i)lauters. 

To  become  a  sugar- 
[ilanter  and  mill-owner, 
a  man  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  capital  ; 
but  sometimes  an  intend- 
ing cane -planter  may 
make  an  arrangement  with 
a  mill-owner  to  crush  his 
cane  and  manufacture  for 
him,  the  mill-owner  re- 
taining a  portion  of  the 
sugar  as  payment. 

The  mere  cane-grow- 
ing is  very  simple,  the 
cane  being  planted  in 
rows  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  a  return  is  obtained. 

Arrowroot  is  grown  and  manuf'ctiired  on  the  Natal  coast 
successfully,  and  some  of  the  plantirs  make  it  pay  well.  The 
requisite  nrachinery  is  simple  am  inexpensive.  Cayenne 
pep[ier  also  is  easily  grown  and  manufactured;  the  only 
machinery  rciiuireil  being  a  small  kiln  for  drying  the  chilies, 
and  a  hand-mill,  costing  about  ^3,  for  grinding  them  into 
pejipcr.  Cayenne  ])cpper,  however,  is  not  a  very  safe  croj), 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  market  is  glutted  by  an 
unusual  K\ipply,  and  luiforlunitely  this  remark  applies  also  to 
arrowroot. 

Coffee  thrives  best  in  bush  laml,  the  richer  ami  deeper 
the  .soil  the  belter.  liush  l.md  may  be  cleared,  and  the  wood 
burnt  off,  and  holes  dug  for  the  r  olTee-plants,  imder  the 
planter's  su]ier\ision  (which   nuist  be  constant  with  a  , Kafir 
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gang,  although  cof)lies  perform  task  work  well);  or  a  con- 
traitor  may  be  generally  fouml  who  will  bring  his  gang  of 
Kafirs  and  do  the  whole  work— <  learing,  burning,  and  holing 
— at  a  charge  of  about  ^'6  per  acre.  Coffee  is  in  the  first 
instance  sown  in  a  nursery — a  space  cleared  within  the  bush 
so  that  the  seedling  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
shade.  .Seedling  plants  of  the  previous  early  sunmier's  sowing 
will  be  found  strong  plants  for  setting  out  in  the  plantation. 
These  (should  the  planter  have  none  of  his  own)  may  generally 
be  bought  at  about  ^'i   per  1,000.     Higher  prices  are  often 

given,  and  they  are  oc- 
casionally cheaper,  but 
jQi  is  the  average  price. 
Plants  with  not  less  than 
eight  leaves  .should  be 
selected,  and  about  i,rjoo 
should  be  reckonetl  to 
the  acre,  making  ;.llow- 
ance  for  plants  I  roken 
in  carriage,  \-c.  Voung 
plants,  two  or  even  three 
seasons  old,  are  some- 
times used.  'I'hese,  when 
planted  out,  have  to  be 
I  ut  down  near  the  ground, 
in  order  to  make  them 
send  up  a  fresh  shoot. 
'J'liese  jilants  are  called 
"stumps,"  and  of  course 
(ome  into  bearing  sooner 
than  seedlings.  The  young 
plants,  whether  seedlings 
or  stumps,  are  planted 
out  in  rows  si.\  or  seven 
feet  apart  (seven  feet  is 
the  usual  distance)  each 
way,  during  wet  and 
cloudy  weather,  a  stake 
being  driven  in  to  mark 
each  plant.  .Such  as  fail 
must  of  course  be  re- 
])laced  duritig  subsei|uent 
wet  weather.  The  ]ilan- 
tation  being  formed  must 
be  constantly  hoed  clear 
of  weeds,  which  between 
the  months  of  Se|)tember 
and  .\\iv\\  f,row  very  rapidly ;  during  the  other  months  the 
v.iinfiill  is  \ery  slight,  and  weeds  give  but  little  trouble.  A 
little  coffee  may  be  obtained  from  a  plantation  in  its  third 
season  ;  the  fourth  it  is  in  bearing. 

'J'he  culli\ation  of  cotton  is  easy,  and  the  returns  cjuiik. 
•About  seven  months  from  the  time  of  sowing,  cotton  is 
gathered,  and  can  be  either  giiuicd  on  the  farm  or  sold  in 
the  seed.  The  cotton  plant  '"  ratoons,''  that  is  to  say,  grows  up 
again  and  bears,  the  second  season,  though  some  planters 
recommend  annual  sowing.  A  piece  of  land  is  jiloughed  up, 
the  cotton  sown  in  rows,  and  the  ground  kept  i  Icar  of  weeds. 
The  cotton  is  picked  by  coolies  or  Kafirs,  and  then  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  cither  passed  through  the 
g'n  to  free  iffrom  the  seed,  or  ;  old  at  a  less  rate  as  unginncd 
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rotton.     A  cotton-gin  is  quite  an  inexpensive  iiicce  of  ni;i- 
rhinery.     New  Orleans  cotton  reijiiires  a  saw-gin. 

'rol)a<'co  grows  freely  in  Natal,  and  is  cultivated  by  botli 
luiropeans  and  natives.  Tobacco  should  be  planted  in  rich 
s(jil,  and  is  a  most  exhausting  crop.  The  seed,  wlii(  h  is  very 
sMiall,  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little  sand  or  meal  to  separate 
it,  and  then  sown  in  well-pulverised  seed-beds,  which  should 
have  movable  screens  of  canvas  or  matting,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  mid-day  sun.  The  seedlings  are  planted 
out,  during  wet  weather,  in  the  plantation  in  rows,  and  as  they 
approach  maturity  the  tops  are  ni])ped  oil'  to  prevent  the 
plants  running  to  seed.  Two  or  three  successive  crops  of 
leaves  are  then  obtaineil,  which  are  gradually  dried  for  market. 
Some  of  the  Natal  tol)acc()-|)lanters  have  for  some  years  past 
manufactured  cake  tobacco,  which  is  to  be  purchased  at  the 
slioiis. 


'  to  bay.  'I'he  voice  of  the  bush  b  '-k  is  like  the  lurking  of 
a  dog,  and  upon   he.iring  the  .sound  lor   the  fust   time   it  is 

j  dillicult  to  believe  that  it  proceeils  frnni  an  antelope.  The 
Katlr  name  for  the  male  is  iidvnktt,  for  the  female  inluihi,',',!. 

\  The  smaller  bush  buck  is  a  little  antelope  of  a  bright  reddi>h 
colour,  the  male  adorned  with  a  pair  of  straight  horns  about 
three  or  live  inches  in  length,  and  is  more  abund.uit  tli.ui  the 
inkonka  in  most  bush  districts.  The  Kafir  nunc  of  this  Iuk  k 
is  ncoombi.  Colonist;;  generally  speak  of  it  as  the  "  red  hue  k." 
The  little  blue  buck  is  the  sin.dlest  of  the  Nat. ill, m  ante- 

I  lopes,  weighing  no  more  than  an  l'',iigli>h  li.ire.     This  buck  i-i 

i  of  a  slaty  blue  colour,  lioth  male  and  female  are  adorned 
with  straight  horns,  between  one  ami  two  iiu  lies  in  length. 
This  buck,  if  caught  when  a  lawn,  becomes  very  tame,  and 
makes  a  most  beautiful  and  h.uniless  pet.  The  Kalir  name  is 
ipcte.      The  little  blue  buck  is  very  common  along  the  Natal 
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Forage  and  potato-growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  is  sometimes  made  to  pay  well.  Most  English  vege- 
tables thrive  in  Natal,  and  many  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  send  coolies  and  Kafirs  in  daily  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  sale.  Milk  is  sent  in  the  same  way,  the  Kafir  or 
coolie  carrying  a  box  or  basketful  of  wine-bottles  full  of  milk, 
which  is  worth  in  Durban  about  sixpence  a  bottle  in  the 
winter,  and  threepence  in  summer. 

Game  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
colony,  but  there  are  still  many  districts  where  a  good  day's 
shooting  may  be  had.  Natal  venison,  though  rather  dry,  is 
not  a  badly-tlavoured  meat.  The  large  bush  buck  is  the  finest 
of  the  antelopes  found  along  the  coast.  The  male  carries  a 
pair  of  strong-looking  horns,  curving  slightly  outwards  from 
their  base,  and  inclining  together  towards  their  tips,  and  is  a 
handsome-looking  animal,  often  standing  as  high  as  a  yearling 
Zulu  calf.  This  buck  is  never  found  fiir  from  the  bush  either 
on  the  coast  or  in  the  upper  districts,  is  shy  in  its  habits,  and 
difllcult  to  stalk.  When  wounded  the  male  has  been  known 
to  charge,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  the  dogs  when  brought 
VOL   in. 


coast,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Durban.  Like  the 
pieceding,  this  animal  is  essentially  a  bush  buck,  rarely,  if  ever, 
straying  far  from  cover. 

The  chief  antelopes  found  on  veldt  (plains)  or  grass-lands 
are  the  reed  buck,  the  duykcr,  the  ourebi,  and  the  rhev  buck. 

The  rcit  or  reed  buck  is  a  fine  animal,  often  weighing 
between  90  and  100  pounds.  The  honis  of  the  reed  buck  are 
curved  forward.  One  peculiarity  of  this  antelope  is  a  habit 
that  it  has  when  disturbed  of  standing  after  running  for  a 
short  distance,  and  turning  round  to  gaze  at  its  disturber, 
The  Kafir  name  of  the  reed  buck  is  umzcki. 

The  duyker  is  a  smaller  antelope  than  the  preceding,  of  a 
grey  colour.  The  male  carries  a  pair  of  small,  straight,  slender 
horns.  This  buck  has  l)een  named  duykcr  (diver)  by  the 
Dutch,  on  account  of  its  plunging  gait  when  running.  The 
Kafir  name  is  impooitsc. 

The  ourebi  is  a  rather  sm.-iUer  antelope  than  the  duyker, 
of  a  bright  rufous-brown  colour,  with  white  belly.  The  Kafir 
name  is  aooloo. 

The  roi-rhey  buck  is  very  similar  in  appearaiue   to  the 
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rccil  liiick,  tlie  male  having  horns  of  the  same  form,  Imt  is  a 
smaller  animal,  This  is  a  buck  found  in  the  uiland  districts 
of  the  colony. 

These  are  the  antelo|ies  whii  h  the  siiortsman  is  likely  to 
meet  will)  in  most  distric  is  of  the  < olony,  according  to  the 
country  he  is  shooting  over,  whether  hush  oi  open  land.  Wire 
cartridges  are  nuuh  used  for  antelope  shooting.  In  the  bush 
districts  it  is  a  common  ])raclice,  when  a  few  neighbours  have 
made  arrangements  for  a  buck  lumt,  to  send  a  number  of  Kafirs 
and  dogs  through  tiie  bush  and  coverts  to  drive  the  game,  the 
s|)ortsmen  being  posted  at  any  spots  where  the  bucks  are  likely 
to  lireak  cover.  The  bucks  fre(iucnting  the  open  lands  arc 
commonly  shot  from  the  saddle,  a  steady  shooting  horse  being 
used.  A  thoroughly  broken  shooting  horse,  in  addition  to 
being  devoid  of  all  fear  of  the  gun,  will,  when  the  rider  has 
dismounted,  remain  about  the  same  spot,  and  suffer  himself  to 
be  caught  and  remounted  without  diflkulty,  and  will  allow  a 
dead  buck  to  be  fastened  behind  the  saddle.  A  dog  well 
under  connnand  is  very  useful  for  running  down  wounded 
antelopes,  as,  buck-shot  being  generally  used,  many  arc  lost 
when  no  dog  is  taken. 

The  bush  [>ig  is  to  be  met  with  upon  the  coast,  and  appears 
to  be  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  is  generally  shot  by  lying  in 
wait  in  the  bush,  as  also  may  be  the  three  kinds  of  bush  bucks 
already  mentioned.  Ujion  some  of  the  upland  plains  the 
j'/tic/ie  vark,  a  species  of  wild  boar,  is  to  be  found.  Hartebeeste 
and  (juagga  I  make  no  mention  of,  as  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  limitetl  numbers,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  colony. 

Leopards  are  not  very  often  seen.  During  my  residence 
in  South  Africa,  liaving  travelled  the  greater  part  of  Natal,  from 
Durban  to  the  Uerg,  and  also  Zululand  from  end  to  end,  I 
have  seen  only  one  leopard  in  the  wild  state,  and  one  which 
was  caught  in  an  iron  trap  by  an  innkeeper  at  Verulam.  Their 
spoor,  or  ibotmarks,  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  to  be  seen. 

Partridges  of  two  kimls  arc  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
colony.  Guinea-fowls  abound  in  some  districts,  both  on  the 
co.ist  and  in  the  uplands.  Wild  ducks  of  various  kinds,  also, 
are  to  be  found  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  uplands.  Snipes 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  marshy  spots ;  and  quails  are 
tolerably  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  colony. 

A  species  of  bustard  known  by  the  name  oi  pauw  is  much 
sought  for  by  sportsmen  during  the  winter  months.  The  pauws 
are  foimc'.  in  flocks,  searching  for  food  upon  the  blackened  turf 
of  the  pasture  lands,  where  the  old  grass  has  been  burnt  off, 
and  are  wary  and  difficult  of  ai>proach.  This  bird  is  about  as 
large  as  a  turkey.     Tlie  (Icsh  is  excellent. 

Pointers  will  be  found  to  do  their  work  well  enough  in 
Natal,  but  are  rather  difficult  to  rear.  Imported  dogs  rarely 
hve  long  in  Natal ;  the  whelps,  however,  from  imported  stock 
may  be  reared,  and  thus  a  breed  secured.  Many  colonists 
possess  really  good  and  handsome  dogs  of  various  breeds. 

The  snakes  of  Natal  are  rather  numerous,  and  some  very 
venomous;  but  though  I  have  met  with  four  cases  of  men  bitten, 
not  one  terminated  fatally.  I  have  not  known  a  white  man 
bitten.  The  treatment,  should  no  medical  aid  be  within  reach, 
is  to  administer  immediately  and  rcjieatcdly  doses  of  <V7//  dc  /luv, 
also  rubbing  the  can  de  luce  into  the  bitten  part.  Ten  drops  of 
eau  de  luce  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  may  be  given  every  ten 
minutes.  Every  house  should  contain  a  supply  of  eau  de  luce. 
In  the  event  of  no  eau  de  luce  being  at  hand,  brandy  or  any 
other  spirit,  or  wine,  must  be  rejieatedly  administered ;  and 


some  recommend  a  pinch  of  gimpowdcr  to  be  placed  upon  the 

bitten  part  (previously  scarilVjil),  and  then  ignited.  As  the 
venom  is  a  blood  jioison  only,  the  wound  may  lie  sucked,  and 
the  venom  thus  extrac  ted,  provided  the  oijcrator  has  no  abrasion 
about  the  mouth  or  lips.  Hut  observe,  in  all  cases  of  snake-bite, 
immediate  apjilication  of  the  remedy  is  necessary. 

The  python  is  not  venomous,  and  docs  not  ajipear  to  grow 
to  a  very  enormous  size  in  Natal.  I  h;ivc  heard  of  pythons  of 
thirty  feet  in  length  being  killed,  but  have  never  seen  one  so 
large  myself. 

The  black  imamba  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  (if  not  the 
most  dangerous)  snake  in  Natal.  It  is  of  a  livid  black  colour, 
and  grows  to  the  length  of  ten  feet  or  more.  This  snake 
shows  litde  fear  of  man  when  attacked,  but  will  boldly  return 
the  charge,  and  has  even  been  known  to  take  the  aggressive. 

The  green  imamba,  also  a  very  venomous  snake,  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  snake  of  a  very  bright  green  colour,  and  is  as 
beautiful  as  anything  so  loathsome  as  a  snake  can  be. 

The  puff-adder  is  a  short,  thick,  bloated-looking  snake,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  dark  markings^  ^nd  the  thorough  ace-of- 
spades  shaped  head,  sure  mark  of  a  venomous  snake.  The 
puff-adder  is  very  inactive  and  sluggish  in  its  habits. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  snakes,  but  those  described 
are  considered  the  most  dangerous. 

I  have  abstained  from  any  remarks  on  the  breeding  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  catde,  as  different  stock-farmers  hold 
different  opinions,  and  more  will  be  learnt  by  one  interview 
with  an  up-country  farmer  than  could  be  gathered  from  a 
dozen  books.  I  may  say  that  the  number  of  Kafir  labourers 
required  on  a  cattle-farm  are  few ;  and  ii'  the  cattle  escape 
lung-sickness,  the  enterprise  is  a  profitable  one. 

Lung-sicknecs  has  never  been  "  stamped  out "  in  Natal ; 
consequently,  working  o.xen  are  generally  inoculated  as  a 
safeguard.  On  somt  stock-farms  the  whole  breeding  troop 
is  inoculated,  the  rising  stock  being  inoculated  as  they 
come  on.  The  operation  of  inoculation  is  performed  by 
taking  a  litUe  of  the  virus  from  the  lung  of  a  beast  which  has 
died  from  lung-sickness,  and  inoculating  the  healthy  cattle 
with  it.  It  is  generally  considered  best  to  obtain  virus  from  a 
beast  which  has  been  killed  before  the  disease  has  reached  its 
height.  The  catde  to  be  operated  upon  are  inoculated  in  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  member  they  sometimes  lose  entirely 
from  the  effects.  Inoculation  is  best  performed  during  the 
winter  months  ;  and  the  inoculated  cattle  will  require  consider- 
able attention  for  some  little  time  after  the  operation,  or  many 
will  be  lost. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  (February,  to  about 
the  end  of  April),  the  South-African  horse-sickness  is  most 
Ijrevalent.  This  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  unless 
detected  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  is  even  then  difhcult  of  cure. 
The  disease  appears  chielly  to  attack  the  lungs.  The  usual 
treatment  is  bleeding  in  the  first  stage,  blistering  the  chest, 
fomenting  the  chest  and  loins  with  hot  water,  clothing,  a  warm 
stable,  doses  of  nitre,  and  bran  mashes.  The  usual  symptoms 
arc  dulness  and  cough,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  a  swell- 
ing  of  die  lips  and  temples,  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
1  have,  however,  seen  this  last  symptom  sometimes  delayed 
almost  until  the  moment  of  death.  Virulent  as  the  horse- 
sickness  of  South  Africa  is,  the  owner  of  a  favourite  or  valuable 
animal  .should  never  relax  his  efforts  to  save  it,  <  s  very  bad 
cases  sometimes  recover  with  care  and  attention,  and  very 
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sliglit  ones  arc  lost  by  ncglctt  and  rardi'ssncss.  I  rode  tor 
tlirce  years  or  more  an  excellent  mare  wliii  h  I  Imiiglit  for  a 
trillc,  the  owner  liaving  been  advised  to  turn  lier  out  ii|)on 
the  %ehlt  to  (lie.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  extends 
from  October  to  April,  and  particularly  towards  the  close, 
horses  require  extra  watching  and  care,  and  a  little  cooling 
medicine  from  time  to  time,  mixed  with  a  bran  mash.  A 
mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphur  in  equal  jiarts,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  antimony,  is  a  good  coolmg  and  alterative  medi- 
cine; or  "condition  powders"  may  be  purchased  at  most  of 
the  colonial  chemists'. 

A  common  rough  and  tough  horse,  good  enough  for  a 
riding  hack,  will  thrive  very  well  turned  out  to  graze  during  the 
day,  and  receiving  a  feed  of  "mealies"  (as  maize  is  called  in 
the  colony)  night  and  morning,  crushed,  or  soaked  until  soft, 
and  a  little  salt  added.  Two  to  three  pints  is  the  usual  feed. 
Give  him  a  sack  of  cut  grass  for  the  night,  and  a  good  bed  in 
the  stable.  In  the  upland  districts  horses  are  allowed  to  run 
at  grass  night  and  day,  but  on  the  coast  they  require  stabling. 

I  was  told  by  a  colonist  of  a  specific  which  he  believed  to 
be  infallible  for  the  South-African  horse-sickness.  I  give  it 
here,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  tried  : — i  oz.  salts  of  tartar, 
1  oz.  sal  volatile,  mixed  with  a  quart  bottle  of  vinegar,  to  be 
administered  in  one  drench. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  outfit  and  clothing.  Provide  your- 
self with  an  adequate  supply  of  flannel  shirts  (the  safest  and 
most  comfortable  wear  for  the  climate),  riding  trousers  or 
breeches  of  good  Bedford  cord,  thoroughly  good  and  well- 
made  boots,  and  a  good  saddle,  well  fitted  with  loops  for 
blanket-straps  and  saddle-bags.  Don't  buy  any  extraorilinary 
pattern  because  it  is  called  "colonial;"  a  good  plain  English 
spddle  is  the  one  for  Natal,  with  the  addition  of  the  loops  for 
convenience  of  carrying  a  blanket,  &c.  Ordinary  summer 
clothing,  such  as  is  worn  in  England,  will  be  found  quite  fitted 
for  the  climate,  though,  of  course,  white  clothes  will  be  found 
comfortable  daring  the  hot  months. 

A  double-barrelled  gun,  12  or  10  bore,  will,  I  think,  be 
found  most  useful,  as  a  heavy  charge  is  required  to  knock  over 
the  larger  kind  of  antelopes  ;  and  should  the  setder  happen  at 
any  time  to  be  shooting  in  the  Zulu  country,  he  will  find  such 
a  gun,  loaded  with  a  hardened  bullet  and  a  large  charge  of 
powder,  a  first-class  weapon  for  buffaloes  and  large  game  in 
general. 

As  to  the  voyage  out,  the  colonist  may  go  by  the  mail 
steamer  or  by  .sailing  ship.  The  passage  to  Natal  by  sailing 
ship  occupies  on  an  average  between  si.xty  and  seventy  days, 
the  distance  being  about  8,000  miles.  A  first  long  sea-voyage 
is  to  most  men  a  pleasurable  journey.  I  shall  long  remember 
my  first  experience  of  "blue  water,"  with  my  merry  and  jovial 
fcUow-passcngers — our  theatricals,  concerts,  dances,  rival  news- 
papers, shark-catching  and  sea-bird  shooting,  and  other  amuse- 
ments. Ten  weeks  passed  easily  away,  and  the  remark  made 
on  going  ashore  was,  "Well,  after  all,  she  wasn't  a  bad  old 
ship." 

A  good  supply  of  books  should  be  taken  on  board.  Any 
sort  of  light  literature  will  te  found  acceptable  at  sea.  Some 
fishing-lines,  with  good-sized  hooks,  and  a  hank  or  so  of  light 
cord,  and  a  few  eel-hooks,  for  catching  Cape  pigeons  (a  very 
pretty  sea-bird,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope)  may  afford  Tmuscment  at  times,  and  help  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  passage. 


As  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  sca-fi>hing,  I  will  add  ;i 

few  words  respecting  the  fish  t)f  .N'.ilal,  having  to  ple.id  f;uilly 

to  the  weakness  of  liking  the  geiillo  sport.     Most  of  the  rivers 

I  in  Natal  contain  fish,  some  of  which  "ill  rise  to  a  tly.     .\  fiili 

called  "barbel"  by  the  colonists  grows  to  a  large  size  in  some 

I  rivers  and  lagoons.     Kels  also  attain  great  weight ;  I  have  seen 

!  one  brought  from  the  Tugela  river  which  wci^hecl  25  iiounds. 

■  .Also  sea-fish  arc  gonerally  to  be  oblained  in  Durban,  some  of 

them   very  palatable;   and  fishing  is  to  be  had    bodi  outside 

the  bar  and  within  the  bay  of  Natal,  as  also  about  tlic  rot  ks  at 

the  mouths  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  ( olony,  where  a  grand 

day's  sport  may  occasionally  be  obtained.     Oysters,  crawfish, 

and  mussels  are  to  be  finind  on  the  rocks  at  low  water,  and 

shrimps  are  constantly  hawked  about  Durban  for  sale. 

Next,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  Zulu  country  beyond  the 
bounils  of  our  English  colony,  and  trading  there. 

The  gener.il  aspect  of  the  Zulu  land  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Natal — a  good  deal  of  bush  country  along  the  coast,  and 
open  grass-land  in  the  ujijier  districts.  The  country,  like 
Natal,  is  well  watered  by  several  fine  rivers  and  by  numerous 
small  streams.  The  three  principal  rivers  are  the  Maticulu,  the 
Umhlatuse,  and  the  Umfelose.  Uinpanda,  the  luesent  chief 
or  king  of  the  Zulus,  is  a  man  of  advanced  years,  and,  like 
most  elderly  Kafir  chiefs,  has  grown  very  corpulent.  'I'he 
Zulu  king  holds  a  thoroughly  despotic  sway  over  his  subjects — 
their  lives  are  truly  in  his  hand.  He  has  several  s(ms  who 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  each  occupying  his  par- 
ticular district.  Cetyw.ayo  is  the  one  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
government  of  the  Zulu  nation.  As  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Zulus,  polygamy  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the 
father  receives  a  certain  number  of  cattle  for  each  of  his 
daughters  when  taken  as  a  wife.  There  is  at  the  wedding  a 
great  feast  of  beef  and  chitalla  (Kafir  beer),  and  a  number 
of  ceremonies  and  dances.  The  cliualUx  is  brewed  from  maize 
and  millet,  and,  though  very  turbid  and  uninviting  in  appear- 
ance, has  a  slightly  acid  and  rather  pleasant  taste,  and  is 
certainly  refreshing  upon  a  hot  dusty  day ;  but  it  has  intoxi- 
cating properties,  as  I  h.ave  frequently  witnessed  when  present 
at  their  great  beer-drinkings.  I  remember,  upon  one  of  these 
beer-imbibing  occasions,  seeing  a  young  man  actually  bite  the 
top  of  another's  thumb  off  in  a  drunken  qu.arrel.  All  the  work 
of  cultivating  the  maize  and  millet  is  performed  by  the  women, 
the  men  considering  such  work  derogatory.  The  men  build 
and  repair  the  huts  and  milk  the  cows.  They  also  fill  up  some 
of  their  leisure  by  making  wooden  spoons,  ornamental  snutT- 
boxes,  knob-sticks,  and  milking-buckets,  all  of  which  they 
manufacture  with  surprising  skill,  considering  the  tools  at  their 
command,  viz.,  the  commonest  kind  of  European  knives, 
supplied  by  the  traders,  and  a  small  tool,  m.ade  by  themselves, 
like  an  assi^i^ai  (or  spear)  head.  The  mats  used  for  sleeping 
upon,  the  baskets,  and  the  clay  pots  for  cooking  and  holding 
liquids  are  made  by  the  women.  The  dress  of  a  Zulu,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  very  scant.  The  men  wear  two  bundles  of 
strips  of  fur  girdled  round  the  waist ;  this,  their  sole  article  of 
clothing,  is  called  the  mutclui.  During  cold  weather  they 
generally  lounge  about  their  kraals  with  a  blanket  over  the 
shoulders ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  part  of  their 
usual  dress.  The  girls  we.ar  merely  a  girdle  of  beads,  worked 
in  a  pattern,  round  the  hips,  from  which  depends  a  fringe 
about  three  inches  in  length,  made  by  themselves  from  some 
kind  of  grass,  1  believe;  this  is  called  the  ikiidhla. 
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The  married  men,  anil  those  about  to  marry,  shave  all  the 
hair  (or  rather  wool)  from  their  hea»V!.  with  the  exception  of  a 
circle  round  the  crown,  which  they  surmount  with  a  ring 
formed  from  the  guni  of  a  shrub  found  in  tlie  bush,  'lliis 
badge  is  called  tiie  isikoh',  and  's  always  kept  bright  and 
clean.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  black  vulcanised  india- 
rubber.  To  seize  or  tear  the  isikokc  is  considered  a  great 
insult  among  the  Zulus.  The  married  women,  and  some  of 
the  girls  previous  to  m;in  i;r;o,  shave  the  whole  head,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  knot  at  the  summit,  which  they  daub  with 
a  bright  red  clay.  The  married  women  wear  a  kind  of  short 
petticoat  of  dressed  hide,  somewhat  resembling  chamois 
leather.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  completely  nude.  The 
weapons  which  tlie  Zulu  men  <  onstantly  carry  consist  of  the 
iusc;^iii,  a  kind  of  ja,  jlin,  niaile  of  a  very  tough  wood,  with  an 
iron  head,  whiiii  tliey  throw  with  great  force  and  tolerable 
precision,  and  tiie  kitobkcny,  which  is  also  often  used  as  a 


hookah  formed  from  a  cow-horn.  This  pipe  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  a  few  whiffs  only  being  taken,  as  the  smoke 
is  a  strong  narcotic. 

The  smokers  have  a  very  disgusting  amusement.  Each 
man,  after  having  inhaled  sufficient  of  the  nsatigo  fumes,  takes 
a  hollow  stalk  of  dried  grass,  and  propelling  his  saliva — the 
secretion  of  which  is  apparently  much  increased  by  the  nsaiigo — 
through  the  reed,  draws  a  rude  sketch  upon  the  smooth  hut 
lloor.  The  almost  invariable  subject  is  a  kraal  fence,  repre- 
sented by  a  circle,  the  cattle  kraxd  in  the  centre  represented  by 
an  inner  circle,  a  number  of  dots  between  the  two  circles  to 
represent  the  huts,  and  another  number  of  dots  within  the 
inner  circle  to  represent  the  cattle. 

The  huts  in  Zululand  arc  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kafirs  ot  Natal — the  Kafii  pojiulation  of  Natal  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Zulu  refugees  and  their  descendants — and  are 
in  sliape  like  beeljivcs,  made  of  a  strong  framework  of  wattles. 
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missile ;  this  is  merely  a  short  stick  of  hare  wood,  with  a  large 
knob  at  the  top.  They  also  carry  shieKIs  of  an  oval  form, 
made  of  cattle  hide  drtrsed  with  the  haii-  on.  The  war  shields 
are  sufficient;;'  lirge  to  proie' t  the  nhole  body. 

All  Zulu  children  have  their  ears  pierced,  or  rather  slit,  at 
an  early  age,  as  it  is  customary  to  carry  the  snuff-box  in  the 
orifice  thus  fonvjd  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  snuff-box  used 
is  either  a  little  cylinder  of  reed,  curiously  ornamented,  or  a 
little  carved  horn  bottle  ;  both  these  are  made  during  the 
Zulu's  leisure;  or  they  use  a  box  supplied  by  the  traders, 
merely  the  small  cylindrical  vesta  match-box,  about  two  inche:i 
long  anti  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  All  the  Zulus  arc  great 
snuff-takers.  I'.ach  kraal  cultivates  it..  i)atch  of  tobacco  with 
great  care.  The  siuiff  is  made  from  drieil  tobacco  and  the 
burnt  ashes  of  an  aloe  found  in  the  country,  and  is  rather 
pungent.  Should  any  traveller  who  has  visited  Zuhdand 
1  Iiance  to  read  these  lines,  he  will  doubtless  remember  the 
constant  request  for  snuff,  particularly  in  the  upper  districts. 
'■CItklla  mduii'id!"  ''  ChicUa  guair^/' Chiclla  iiia(,tl/<iin .'" 
Tobacco  is  not  smoked,  but  miingo,''a.  kind  of  wild  hemp,  is 
ii.jeJ  ill  its  place,  the  fmiiis  being  inhaled  from  a  sort   of 


bound  firmly  together,  and  thatched  thickly  with  grass,  or  in 
some  instances  with  grass  mats  ;  an  aperture  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  height  is  left  for  ingress  and  egress,  which  is 
closed  at  night  by  a  basket-work  door.  The  floor  is  made  of 
ant-heap,  wetted,  and  tiien  beaten  with  round  stones  until  quite 
hard  and  sn,..oth.  This  floor  is  formed  into  a  round  shallow 
basin  in  the  centre,  which  acts  as  a  fire-iilace.  No  attempt  at 
a  chimney  is  made,  and  in  the  upland  districts  the  huts  are 
very  disagreeable  sleei)ing-places,  as,  no  wood  being  obtainable, 
a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  is  burnt,  the 
smoke  from  which  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  throat. 

The  Zulus  are  certainly  a  fine  athletic  race  of  savages, 
generally  honest,  but  indolent  and  cunning.  The  girls  while 
joung  often  possess  fine  figures  and  jjleasing  faces.  The 
language  is  decidedly  musical,  and  I  have  often  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  conversation  of  a  bevy  of  girls,  their  voices  as 
a  rule  being  peculiarly  silvery  (this  remark  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  the  older  women),  though  at  times  I  hardly  heard  a 
word  distinctly,  and  at  other  times  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion has  been  my  own  personal  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, as  stfcu  from  a  Zulu  point  of  \iu\v. 
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Some  Account  of  New  Caledonia. — /// 


The  dwellings  of  the  warrior  chiefs  are  dome-shaped,  and  thus 
distinguishable  from  those  of  their  subjects.  Such  a  hut  is 
built  for  every  chief  at  his  birth,  and  there  is  an  ancient  super- 
stition in  the  country  that  it  is  unlucky  for  him  ever  to  repair 
or  alter  the  habitation  with  which,  as  it  were,  he  enters  the 
world ;  he  may  abandon  it  for  another,  but,  no  matter  how  old, 
how  infirm  he  and  it  may  become,  he  must  never  move  a  finger 
to  preserve  it  They  are  well  and  strongly  built  of  niaoulis 
wood  and  grass  and  Hants  *  interwoven,  and  by  their  shape  are 
particularly  fitted  to  withstand  the  most  violent  hurricanes;  it  is 
seldom  that  a  chief  outlives  his  habitation ;  but  if  his  house 
does  begin  to  show  signs  of  falling  about  his  ears,  it  is  believed 
to  be  sure  proof  that  some  great  misfortune  is  coming  upon 
him  and  his  race.  These  gigantic  bee-hivcs — for  the  "  house 
of  a  chief  near  Kar.ala,"  represented  in  the  preceding  page, 
does  look  rather  like  a  bee-hive — have,  like  all  the  native  huts, 
one  narrow,  low  door  for  sole  opening.  Unsuitable  and  un- 
comfortable as  this  style  of  architecture  may  seem  to  be  in  a 
warm  country,  the  Kanaks,  who  seldom  go  into  their  houses 
excc,)t  to  sleep,  find  it  the  only  practical  one  for  their  purpose ; 
they  never  attempt  to  pass  a  night  in  the  open  air.  Hear  M. 
Garnicr's  first  experiences  of  sleeping  out :  "  Night  came  on, 
and  we  lay  down,  with  the  beautiful  sky  above  for  a  canopy, 
and  felt  our  breasts  expand  as  we  inhaled  the  soft  fragrance  of 
the  evening  breeze;  but  as  everything  has  its  dark  side,  so 
we  soon  paid  dearly  for  our  enjoyment.  Just  as  a  delicious 
drowsiness  was  creeping  over  us  and  carrying  us  oflf  to  the  land 
of  dreams,  a  buzzing  sound,  distant  first  and  confused,  then 
penetrating  and  close  at  hand,  assailed  our  ears,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  the  prey  of  innumerable  mosquitoes.  No 
covering  could  protect  as  ;  we  felt  as  if  thousanui  of  pins  vrcre 
being  stuck  into  us.  We  fled  into  a  neighbouring  hut  belonging 
to  Jacques  Quindo,  chief  of  the  tribe;  but  alas  I  it  was  built  in 
European  style  (used  only  for  state  receptions),  with  doors  and 
windows,  and  we  found  no  rest  there  from  our  bloodthirsty 
foes.  There  were  five  of  us,  and  we  had  two  mosquito-nets ; 
no  pulling  and  stretching  could  induce  them  to  cover  us,  and 
the  enemy  dashed  in,  now  at  one  breach,  now  at  another.  But 
why  dwell  on  these  miseries?  Our  nights  out  were  always 
attended  with  the  same  results ;  our  bodies  were  covered  with 
blisters,  and  all  the  curses  that  man  could  invent  were  lavished 
on  the  mosquito  race.  When  that  first  morning  dawned,  one 
of  our  companions,  an  officer  of  marines,  a  strong  young  fellow, 
turneil  back  to  Noumea  with  his  servant  and  a  Kanak  guide ; 
the  diptera  and  the  want  of  sleep  had  vanquished  him,  and  he 
gave  up  the  whole  expedition  in  disgust." 

Without  taking  into  account  all  the  appliances  which 
European  invention  and  civilisation  have  introduced  into 
tropical  countries,  there  is  but  one  effectual  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  these  terrible  little  creatures,  that  is,  by  smoke ;  and  the 
reason  why  the  huts  of  the  Kanaks,  be  they  conical  or  rectan- 
gular, have  no  aperture  but  the  one  small  door,  is  that  they  can 
be  the  more  easily  filled  with  smoke,  and  thus  cleared  of  all 
sleep-disturbing  intruders. 

Around  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs'  dwellings  hang  the  skulls 

•  Name  given  in  the  French  colonies  to  all  creeping  plants,  generally 
from  Iho  woi<U  lien  and  Haiti—"  link,"  "bimlinjf." 


of  their  enemies,  bleaching  in  the  sun;  these  are  their  proudest 
trophies,  and  the  door-posts  and  the  summits  of  the  domes  are 
decorated  with  rude  carvings  in  wood  of  the  taboo.  The  labco 
is  a  sacred  interdiction  used  by  the  priests  throughout  Poly- 
nesia. It  invests  the  person  or  object  ovtr  which  it  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  kind  of  sanctity  and  inviolability.  In  some 
places,  he  who  dares  to  touch,  even  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  (Jiief 
who  is  taboo,  is  put  to  death  or  subjected  to  some  very  severe 
penalty.  Often  a  piece  of  ground  is  taboo,  that  is,  consecrated 
either  to  a  god  or  as  the  burial-place  of  a  great  chief;  and 
almost  everywhere  in  Oceania,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
taboo  are  firmly  believed  in,  and  it  is  held  in  great  awe  by  the 
people.  The  word  has  almost  passed  into  the  English  language, 
and  will  perhaps  in  time  find  its  way  into  the  writings  of 
Johnson  and  Richardson's  successors.  We  say  a  person  or  a 
subject  is  "  tabooed,"  meaning  not  exactly  that  they  should  be 
regarded  as  sacred  or  inviolable,  excepting  in  so  far  as  that 
"  sacred  "  means  not  to  be  touched  or  handled. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  New  Caledonia  enjoys 
a  temperate  and  healthy  climate ;  the  thermometer  is  seldom 
lower  than  70"  Fahrenheit  or  above  85°.  Some  doctors 
believe  that  the  air  must  be  very  bad  for  Europeans  with  weak 
chests,  because  pulmonary  consumption  is  the  most  fatal  disease 
among  the  Kanaks,  numbers  dying  of  it  every  year;  but  medical 
j  men  in  Australia  often  send  consumptive  patients  to  New  Cale- 
donia, and  many  have  by  that  means  become  completely  re- 
stored to  health.  The  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the 
natives  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  M. 
Gamier,  who  often  asked  the  Kanaks  themselves  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  always  got  the  same  answer — the  whites 
had  brought  it  to  them.  One,  a  small  chief  named  2^ccharis, 
in  the  isle  of  Ouiin,  told  him  how,  when  the  first  English  sailors 
landed  among  his  tribe  some  thirty  years  back,  the  village  of 
Koturfi,  where  his  father  lived,  was  soon  entirely  depopulated 
by  the  disease,  and  that  the  few  who  survived  left  the  place 
and  went  and  joined  themselves  to  the  village  of  Uara,  which 
is  now  the  only  inhabited  spot  on  the  island.  The  disease 
generally  shows  itself  first  during  the  rainy  season — tnat  is  to 
say,  in  February,  March,  or  April— in  the  form  of  a  violent 
attack  of  bronchitis ;  ihe  patient  girds  himself  with  a  liana, 
which  he  winds  tightly  round  and  round  his  loins,  and  retires 
into  his  close,  smoky  hut,  and  there  waits ;  he  loses  his 
appetite,  becomes  frightfully  emaciated,  and  his  bronze  skin 
gets  pale  and  wan-looking.  From  time  to  time  he  is  visited  by 
his  doctor,  either  an  old  man  or  a  hideous  old  woman  with 
hanging  breasts.  He  is  profusely  bled  from  the  head,  feet,  or 
shoulder-blades ;  then  he  is  stretched  on  his  back,  and  the 
chest,  being  the  sufliering  part,  is  rubbed,  but  so  violently  that 
the  agony  the  poor  creature  endures  makes  his  eyes  start  from 
their  sockets  and  the  perspiration  stream  from  his  face.  The 
doctor  is  not  discouraged,  and  goes  on  persistently  kneading 
and  cracking  and  pounding  the  ribs  of  his  unfortunate  patient 
until  his  own  strength  is  completely  exhausted.  The  third 
remedy  is  inward,  and  as  weakening  as  the  first  two ;  it  consists 
in  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  in  which  certain  leaves 
have  been  bruised.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that   the  body  that  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  soon 
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ceases  to  fulfil  its  functions,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  the  man  is  dead. 

The  great  scourge  of  New  Caledonia,  which  subjects  its 
fertile  Kinds  to  periodical  devastations,  is  the'  hurricanes,  which 
are  of  almost  annual  recurrence.  In  the  plains  especially  they 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  tearing  up  trets  by  the  roots,  and 
destro>'ing  everything.  Fortunately,  the  valleys  of  the  interior, 
where  the  delicate  coffee-plant  is  grown,  are  so  deep  and 
sheUered  that  the  wind  sweeps  over  them  rather  than  into 
them.  The  coffee  plantations  are,  moreover,  generally  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  of  coco-nut  trees,  which,  with  their  thick, 
luxuriant  foliage,  form  an  admirable  protection. 

The  approach  of  a  hurricane  is  indicated,  with  absolute 
certain'/,  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  barometer,  little  squalls  of 
wind,  md  a  cloudy  sky.  At  Noum(Ja,  the  governor  imme- 
diately sends  notice  to  the  town  and  port,  and  everywhere 
movement  and  agitation  are  the  result  The  port,  generally 
quiet  enough,  is  a  changed  scene.  All  the  small  craft  hurriedly 
hoist  their  white  sails,  and  scud  away  in  the  rising  breeze  to 
anchor  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  creeks,  where  they  hope 
the  wind  will  not  find  them  out  The  large  vessels,  if  they  are 
in  good  position,  throw  out  all  the  anchorfi  they  have,  and  make 
fast  their  moorings,  so  as  to  make  the  best  stand  they  can  in 
the  coming  struggle ;  but  in  spite  of  all  they  seldom  escape 
damage,  and  get  terribly  tossed  and  driven  about 

In  the  to>vn  verandahs  and  roofs  are  carried  off,  and  the 
sheets  of  zinc,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  frequently 
found  long  after,  buried  in  the  grass  a  {ipreat  distance  off.  The 
people  are  learning  to  secure  their  houses  on  the  approach  of 
a  storm,  by  means  of  strong  cords  passed  over  the  roof,  and 
fastened  firmly  down  on  either  side  to  trees  or  stakes  stuck 
deep  into  the  ground.  These  cords  shrink  in  the  rain,  and 
exercise  an  enormous  pressure,  so  that  many  a  house  has  by 
this  means  weathered  the  most  violent  storms.  Another  im- 
portant precaution  is  to  nail  up  all  windows  and  doors  from 
the  inside,  that  the  wind  may  not  burst  in ;  for  when  it  is  in, 
it  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  again,  that  it  generally  has 
resort  to  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  exit,  and  lifts  off  the 
whole  roof. 

Houses  there  should  be  built  of  concrete  (the  materials  for 
which  can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  island),  and  more  like 
pyramids  than  umbrellas,  in  terraces  narrowing  tov/ards  the 
top.  The  verandahs  might  be  constructed  so  as  to  let  down 
like  the  leaves  or  flaps  of  a  table.  The  wooden  supports 
representing  the  legs  of  the  table  would,  at  the  approach  of  a 
hurricane,  have  only  to  be  removed  or  pushed  aside,  for  the 
whole  thing  to  collapse  into  safety  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  the  wind  would  sweep  round  and  round  without 
finding  anything  to  lay  hold  of. 

The  cyclones — for  so  these  hurricnnes  ought  properly  to  be 
called — rage  sometimes  for  three  days,  and  are  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain— such  rain  as  in  Europe  is  unknown.  The 
barometer  falls  in  an  hour  from  760°  to  718".  In  1864  all 
the  plants  of  sugar-cane,  the  bananas,  batatas,  and  yams  were 
uprooted,  all  the  maize,  vines,  and  vegetables  grown  by 
European  settlers  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  rich  promise  of 
fruit  on  the  fig,  guava,  citron,  orange,  and  custard-apple  trees 
blasted.  Everything  was  withered,  seared,  and  blackened, 
almost  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  the  land.  This  drying-up 
of  the  vegetation  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sea-water,  which 
is  coined  by  the  wind  in  sheets  of  spray  to  every  part  of  the 


island,  and  deposits  a  crust  of  salt  inside  the  houses  as  well 
as  out  M.  Gamier,  however,  found  by  investigation  lliat  the 
withering  of  the  plants  extended  quite  to  tiie  extremity  of 
theii  'roots,  and  believes  it  to  be  due  in  a  much  greater  measure 
to  the  evaporation  and  exhaustion  of  the  sap  caused  by  the 
strong  action  of  the  wind. 

Fish  is  the  Kanak's  chief  food.  Throughout  the  day  he 
eats  nothing  but  a  little  fruit  or  sugar-cane,  and  his  one  regular 
meal  he  takes  in  the  evening  in  common  with  his  whole  tribe. 
The  fishermen  then  come  home  with  the  produce  of  their 
day's  toil,  and  it  is  cooked  with  taros  and  yams  all  together 
in  huge  earthen  pots,  the  women  also  bringing  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  stock  in  the  shape  of  mollusks  of  all  kinds, 
which  they  collect  on  the  rocks,  and  which  help  to  flavour 
and  give  pungency  to  the  mess. 

After  eating  they  sit  round  the  fire  till  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  talking ;  and  if  the  chief  happens  to  be  a  young  man 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  the  day  often  concludes  with  music  and 
dancing,  both  of  a  most  primitive  and  original  description. 

The  tripang  fisheries  are  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  island,  and  are  carried  on  by  Kanaks  generally 
in  the  pay  of  Europeans.  Tripang  is  an  edible  kind  of 
Hohthuria,  commonly  called  by  sailors  sea<ucumbers — soft, 
fleshy-looking  wonns  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  an  inch  thick — that  is  to  say,  the  largest  of 
them.  They  are  highly  esteemed  by  Chinese  epicures,  and 
exported  in  great  quantities ;  each  tripang  is  worth  about 
three-halfpence,  and  at  Noumea  the  finest  quality  are  sold  at 
about  ;£84  a  ton,  whilst  in  China  they  fetch  double  that 
price. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  at  the  time  of 
monsoons,  the  Malays  fit  out  thousands  of  little  junks,  and 
go  to  collect  these  animals  on  the  rocky  and  dangerous 
coasts  of  the  Torres  Straits,  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea;  but  they  have  to  dredge  deep  for  them,  whilst  at 
Bualabio  there  are  days  when  the  tide  is  out,  when  the  reefs 
are  thickly  stre\vn  with  tr^pangs,  and  the  Kanaks  need  but  to 
stoop  and  fill  their  baskets.  They  have  to  be  subjected  to  an 
elaborate  process  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market  First, 
they  are  thrown  alive  into  boiling  sea-water,  and  remain  there 
some  time,  being  constantly  stirred  witli  a  wooden  pole. 
Then  each  trfoang  is  opened  lengthways,  its  inside  taken  out, 
after  which  ;  are  carefully  and  slowly  dried  on  gridirons 
over  a  moderate  fire,  each  having  two  little  pieces  of  wood 
inserted  crossways  to  keep  it  from  closing  up.  When 
thoroughly  dried  they  are  divided  into  five  qualities,  according 
to  size  and  colour,  the  lowest  price  per  ton  being  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pounds.  M.  Gamier  says  that  he  often  saw  Kanaks 
collect  four  pounds'  worth  in  a  single  day,  and  that  without 
any  great  exertion.  The  trdpang  fisheries  of  Bualabio,  hitherto 
farmed  by  a  few  isolated  individuals,  would  furnish  many  with 
an  easy  livelihood ;  the  island  moreover  contains  a  far  richer 
source  of  revenue  still,  in  its  luxurious  groves  of  coco-nut 
trees.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  speculator  has 
as  yet  been  tempted  to  rent  the  isLnd  solely  with  a  view  to 
establishing  oil-mills  there  on  a  large  scale.  The  profits  that 
could  with  absolute  certainty  be  realised  thereby  in  a  short 
time,  would  soon  repay  the  first  necessary  outlay.  At  present 
all  the  coco-nut  oil  made  in  New  Caledonia  for  home  use  and 
foreign  export  is  made  by  the  natives,  and  in  a  very  primitive 
manner.    They  grate  the  kernels  into  a  trough,  which  is  placed 
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at  a  slight  incline,  so  that  when  the  scrapings  ferment  the  oil 
runs  down  to  the  bottom.  They  use  as  graters  pieces  of  the 
iron  hoops  of  casks,  roughly  indented  at  one  end  like  a  saw.  A 
great  deal  of  oil  is  wasted,  as  after  three  or  four  days  it  ceases 
to  run  from  the  scrapings,  and  then  they  are  thrown  away ; 
whereas,  if  the  nuts  were  crushed  and  pressed,  they  would  yield 
twice  as  much.  In  one  day  a  Kanak  can  grate  five  hundred 
nuts,  which  will  yield  thirty- 
three  pounds  of  oil,  worth  at 
Noumea  about  fourteen  shillings, 
and  as  much  again  at  Sydney. 
The  annual  net  profit  in  oil  ob- 
tained from  a  coco-nut  tree  is 
half-a-crown,  and  as  the  island 
of  Bualabio  contains  certainly 
not  less  than  13,000  trees,  they 
represent  a  yearly  revenue  of 
^1,500  sterling,  and  twice  that 
if  the  manufacture  were  carried 
on  on  an  improved  system. 

Hienghbne,  the  approach  to 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion in  the  next  page,  is  situated 
on  the  coast,  with  a  small 
but  very  good  harbour,  guarded 
on  one  side  by  immense  rocks 
which  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and 
have  been  named  "the  towers 
of  Notre-Dame,"  because  they 
vaguely  resemble  the  towers  of 
a  cathedral.  Calcareous  matter 
is  especially  abundant  in  their 
strata,  which  seem  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  system.  On  the 
shore  there  are  rocks  of  similar 
formation,  with  curious  grottoes 
and  caverns  hollowed  out  in 
them  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Hienghbne  was  formerly  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  influential  of 
the  Neo-Caledonian  tribes.  Its 
chief,  Bouarate,  is  a  celebrity, 
and,  like  all  great  people,  has 
his  partisans  and  his  opponents. 
Report  s.iys  that  before  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation, 
he  lived  on  the  flesh  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  with  the  gun  and 
ammunition  given  to  him  by  the 

English,  he  killed  young  women  and  children  for  his  table.  He 
always  treated  the  English  adventurers  who  came  that  way  with 
marked  favour,  but  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  footing  among  his  people ; 
and  fought  most  valiantly  at  great  odds  with  the  French,  whom 
he  detested.  At  last,  however,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  for 
five  years  to  Tahiti.  During  his  captivity  he  comported  himself 
with  proud  digr  ity,  and  maintained  the  character  of  a  great  and 
powerful  chief.  \Vhen  allowed  to  return  to  his  country,  he 
resumed  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  district,  and  showed  his 
natural  superiority  by  the  firmness  and  intelligence  with  which 


he  ruled  r  er  his  tribe ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  chiefs  who  still 
succeed  m  preserving  their  authority,  and  inspiring  their  sub- 
jects with  respect 

He  is  a  big  fellow,  with  regular  features ;  but  he  wears 
a  troubled,  careworn  expression  on  his  face,  generally  seen  on 
the  faces  of  Europeans  only,  and  which  is  probably  the  seal  set 
there  by  his  captivity.     He  speaks  both  French  and  English 

with  tolerable  fluency,  but  pre- 
fers the  latter.  He  came  down 
to  the  shore  to  meet  M.  Gamier, 
when  he  visited  Hienghfene  on 
his  cruise  round  the  island,  and 
conducted  him  to  his  house,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  son  and 
the  chief  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
who  were  seated  outside  on  the 
grass  —  naked  bronze  figures, 
motionless  as  the  Roman  sena- 
tors on  their  ivory  seats  in  the 
Forum,  when  the  Gauls  came 
to  Rome.  The  life  and  fire 
that  sparkled  in  the  black  eyes 
of  the  Kanaks,  however,  pre- 
vented M.  Gamier  from  pulling 
their  beards  to  see  if  they  were 
alive. 

At  a  sign  from  Bouarate, 
several  of  the  young  men 
jumped  up  and  shook  down 
a  quantity  of  coco-nuts  from 
the  trees,  opened  them,  and 
presented  the  soft  pulpy  kernels 
to  their  visitors  as  the  most 
cooling  and  acceptable  refl'esh- 
ment  they  had  to  offer.  When 
M.  Gamier  returned  to  the  ship, 
numbers  of  the  natives  visited 
him  there,  and  brought  him 
shells  and  fmits  of  all  kinds, 
and  scrutinised  everything  on 
board  with  the  most  lively  curi- 
osity. He  was  much  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  agility  and  ease 
of  all  their  movements,  and  with 
the  peculiar  positions  they  con- 
stantly adopted— positions  which 
among  civilised  people  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  practised 
acrobats,  and  which  are  tiring 
and  excruciating  even  to  look  at. 
A  fortunate  chance  brought  M.  Gamier  to  the  French 
station  at  Houagap  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  he  might  long  have  sought  in  vain  of  being 
present  as  an  invited  guest  at  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
national  ceremonies  existing  among  the  New  Caledonians, 
called  a  pilou-pilou. 

Houagap  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast.  Almost 
opposite  is  the  "  Isle  of  the  Single  Tree,"  so  called  from  one 
solitary  pine  of  enormous  size  growing  on  it,  which  is  well 
known  as  a  landmark  to  mariners,  and  must  be  more  than 
a  centuiy  old,  for  Cook  mentions  it  in  the  account  of  his 
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voyages.  Lying  at  tlie  opening  of  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the 
rich  and  fertile  delta  formed  by  the  river  Tiwaka,  liouagap 
is  a  spot  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  agricultural  settlements,  and 
some  colonists,  recognising  the  advantages  of  the  situation, 
are  already  established  there.  Disturbances  caused  by  the 
Kanaks  inhabiting  the  valley,  and  which  threatened  to  become 
very  serious,  took  place  there  in  1862,  but  were  fortunately 
quelled  by  the  troops  sent  from  Kanala  for  the  purpose. 

The  natives  had  laid  siege  to  the  mission-house,  and  the 
missionaries,  who  have  always  been  objects  of  special  hatred 
to  them,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  escape,  when  the  soldiers 


confiscated,  but  he  v.cj  i-.rilcrd  not  long  iCiLi,  ami  allowed 
to  return  to  his  village,  where  M.  Garnicr,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Vieillard,  paid  him  a  \isit  The  description 
he  gives  in  his  journal  of  the  old  chief  is  as  follows : — "  We 
gazed  with  interest  at  the  face  of  this  man,  formerly  the 
powerful  chief  of  a  great  and  wealthy  tribe,  now  deprived  of 
everything — territory,  followers,  and  authority.  He  wore  an 
expression  of  profound  and  bitter  sorrow,  but  no  trace  of 
either  dejection  or  servility  was  visible  in  his  face  and  bearing. 
The  reception  he  gave  us  was  cold  and  dignified,  I  might 
almost  say  haughty,  in  its  character.     He  had  nothing  to  otfer 
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from  Kanala  came  to  their  assistance,  and  dispersed  the 
besiegers. 

A  price  was  put  on  the  heads  of  the  four  chiefii  who  were 
supposed  to  have  instigated  the  attack,  and  three  of  them 
came  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  authorities,  hoping 
by  that  means  to  secure  their  pardon.  It  was  considered 
advisable,  however,  to  make  an  example  of  them,  as  a  warning 
to  others  who  might  attempt  to  molest  the  settlers,  and  so 
they  were  sentenced  to  death.  They  burst  their  chains,  and 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  but  the  tent 
in  which  they  had  been  confined  was  surrounded  by  a  guard, 
who  caught  ihem,  and  put  them  to  death  on  the  spot  Onine, 
the  ringleader,  was  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Amoi  district 
He  had  not  put  his  trust  in  the  possible  mercy  he  might  find 
at  the  hands  of  his  judges,  but  fled  into  his  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  he  was  safe  from  pursuit  His  territory  was 
vol.  III. 


us  but  a  few  yams,  and  of  these  he  gave  us  sufficient  to  feed 
several  men.  Pigs  and  chickens,  the  usual  live  stock  kept  by 
a  New  Caledonian,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  on 
principle,  for  they  were  importations  made  by  the  papaies 
(strangers),  whom  he  so  detested.  He  would  accept  nothing 
at  our  hands  but  a  little  tobacco ;  nevertheless,  when  I  tied  a 
red  bandana  round  the  head  of  one  of  his  children,  and  he 
saw  the  child  blush  with  pleasure,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me 
with  a  look  of  gratitude,  and  from  that  moment  we  were  friends. 
The  next  day  he  accompanied  us  on  a  mountain  excursion, 
and  under  his  guidance  we  climbed  the  peak  of  the  Amoi, 
where  we  found  some  valuable  geological  specimens,  which 
amply  compensated  for  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent  When  I 
shook  hands  with  my  old  friend  at  parting,  I  did  not  think  I 
should  before  long  m^it  him  again,  and  that  under  the  most 
unfortunate   circumstances.     Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
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implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  colonist,  named  Taillard,  at 
IIouagn<>,  to  which  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer,  and 
was  put  into  prison.  Three  times  he  broke  his  chains  and 
escaped,  and  three  iimes  he  was  re-captured.  At  la.st  he  was 
sent  on  board  the  advice-boat,  Fulton,  on  wliich  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  time,  to  be  conveyed  to  Noumea.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  was  worn  to  a  men;  skeleton,  and  in  the  efforts  he  had 
made  during  his  confinement  to  break  the  iron  manacles 
which  fastened  his  hands  and  feet,  he  had  cut  and  torn  his 
flesh  to  the  bone,  and  in  these  open  wounds  mortification  had 
already  set  in. 

"  He  recognised  me  at  once,  and  I  went  up  to  speak 
to  him,  and  asked  him  what  I  could  do  for  him.  '  Give  me 
some  tobacco  for  myself  and  my  companion,'  was  his  reply. 
I  hastened  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  also  took  care  that 
he  should  be  provided  with  better  food  than  as  a  prisoner 
he  would  naturally  have  had  given  him.  But  the  surgeon 
on  board  said  to  me,   '  Your  old  chief  will  not  last  long.' 


And  he  was  right,  for  he  died  a  few  days  after  we  reached 
Kanala. 

"  His  guilt  had  not  been  proved,  and  he  had  been  arrested 
merely  on  suspicion.  The  man  inspired  me  with  such  interest 
that  subsequently  I  made  particular  inquiries  into  the  affair, 
the  result  of  which  proved  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  owed  his  arrest  to 
the  hatred  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  named  Ail^,  the 
petty  chief  of  a  tribe  formerly  at  war  with  him.  This  man, 
who  cherished  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  him  on  account  of 
past  defeats,  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  French  at  Hou.igap 
as  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Taillard.  I  spoke 
to  K\\i  myself  about  my  poor  old  friend  Onine,  and  he  said, 
'  Onine  bad  man ;  long  time  he  kill  father,  after  that  eat  him.' 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  part  K\\i  had  played  was  not  such  as  to  make  me  put 
any  confidence  in  his  word,  and  my  sympathy  for  his  victim 
remained  unchanged." 
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We  met  with  absolutely  no  sport  for  a  week ;  our  attention 
was  turned  rather  to  making  good  headway  at  first  than  to 
shooting  or  specimen-gathering.  The  season  was  already  far 
advanced,  and  we  had  no  time  for  dawdling  if  the  intention 
of  reacliing  Gungoutri  was  to  be  persevered  in ;  consequently 
for  the  first  week  we  simply  got  ovrr  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  day's  march,  we  were 
far  too  tired  to  care  for  additional  exertion ;  and  the  chance 
of  bagging  a  jungle-fowl  or  partridge  w.as  far  too  remote  in 
the  country  we  were  traversing  to  tempt  from  their  comfortable 
fireside  seats  the  two  weary  and  footsore  pilgrims. 

Our  first  two  or  three  marches  had  been  too  severe — we 
had  wilfully  neglected  the  golden  rule,  especially  so  applicable 
to  travellers  in  hilly  country,  of  walking  only  three  hours  the 
first  day,  four  the  next,  and  daily  increasing  the  length  of 
the  march  by  one  hour,  until  reaching  the  maximum.  Conse- 
quently, our  complete  want  of  training  made  itself  painfully 
apparent  on  the  third  morning  from  the  start,  that  is,  after  the 
first  genuine  day's  march  (the  first  day  being  a  mere  picnic 
promenade),  and  for  the  following  days  we  had  to  struggle  on, 
stiff  and  sore,  until  broken-in  to  the  unusual  exercise. 

Of  larger  game,  the  district  we  were  passing  through  was 
completely  denuded.  In  the  early  mornings,  before  the  march, 
the  prospect  of  a  six  or  seven  hours'  steady  up-and-down-hill 
tramp  before  wc  could  reach  the  next  bivouac,  was  sufficient 
to  cool  any  enthusiasm ;  besides,  there  is  nothing  so  depressing 
to  a  sportsman  as  starting  with  the  almost  perfect  certainty  of 
not  obtaining  a  single  shot.  So  long  as  there  is  the  remotest 
hope  that  he  may  obtain  a  fair  bag,  a  sportsman  is  buoyed  up 
against  much  disappointment,  and  even  against  his  own  bad 
shooting ;  but  as  hour  after  hour  and  mile  after  mile  are  left 
behind,  and  he  sees  neither  fur  nor  feather,  something  akin 
to  disgust  changes  his  hope  into  despair.      So  we  troubled 


neither  the  beast  of  the  fields  nor  the  winged  denizens  of  the 
woods,  and  our  rifles  lay  idle  in  their  waterproof  covers. 

It  W.-IS  on  the  sixth  morning's  march  from  Mussouri,  I 
think,  as  we  were  laughing  out  loud  at  the  mishap  of  one  of 
the  coolies,  that  a  kakur,  or  barking  deer,  suddenly  crossed 
the  path,  not  thirty  yards  in  front  of  us,  and  disappeared  in 
the  jungle.  It  was  the  first  deer  or  four-footed  wild  animal 
we  had  seen  since  the  start.  The  coolie,  whose  mishap  had 
spoilt  the  slight  chance  we  might  otherwise  have  had  of 
knocking  the  deer  over  with  a  chance  shot,  had  been  trying 
to  reach  a  bees'  nesi:,  resting  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  over- 
hanging a  steep  grass  slope ;  but  the  heavy  kilta  the  man  was 
carrying  made  him  awkward,  and  the  result  was  a  slip,  a  slide, 
and  bumping  roll  down  the  declivity,  until  stopped  by  some 
low  trees  and  jungle.  He  was  pulled  up  again  with  the 
assistance  of  some  other  coolies — a  very  lucky  escape,  as  the 
place  at  which  he  fell  was  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
day's  march  where  the  precipice  on  the  edge  of  which  ran 
our  path  was  not  a  sheer  and  perpendicular  descent,  varying 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards.  When  we  engaged  Mounyah, 
at  Mussouri,  he  had  promised  we  should  kill  a  bear  within 
eight  days.  As  day  al^er  day  passed  by,  and  we  neither  saw 
an  animal  of  the  sort  nor  met  with  recent  traces  of  their 
passage,  our  faith  in  him  grew  less.  When  a  week  had  gone 
by,  and  a  single  pheasant,  with  a  few  small  birds  shot  for 
stuffing,  were  the  only  entries  in  our  gaihe  book  and  diary — 
the  stock  of  fresh  meat,  too,  was  becoming  low;  for  reasons 
innumerable,  a  bear's  ham  would  have  been  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  chuppatlie  and  egg-laden  breakfast  table — we  had  given 
up  expecting  to  see  the  realisation  of  Mounyah's  promise, 
and  but  for  a  certain  air  of  confidence  ever  present  on  his 
face,  and  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  when  questioned  on 
the  subject,  we  should  have  been  disposed  either  to  "make 
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tracks"  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  supersede  him  by  a  local 
ihikarce.  On  the  eiglitli  evening,  counting  from  the  start, 
and  after  a  very  long  march,  wiiilst  we  were  sitting  outside  tlie 
tent  before  a  roaring  log  fire,  each  of  us  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  camp  table  bearing  our  rough  tea-set  and  a  box  of 
cigars,  both  of  us  being  rather  inclined  to  grumble  and  wish 
ourselves  in  the  comfortable  quarters  we  had  so  lately  left, 
Mounyah,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  walked  up,  and,  with 
a  great  air  of  mystery,  asked  permission  to  take  away  the  rifles, 
so  that  he  might  see  they  were  in  a  proper  condition.  At 
the  same  time,  he  said  it  would  be  well  to  remain  in  the  same 
quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  on  the  morrow  he  hoped 
to  show  us  the  promised  bears.  This  roused  us  up  at  once. 
I,  much  more  than  Smith,  had  begun  to  doubt  the  man ; 
yet,  if  his  account  for  the  morrow  turned  out  true,  ho  would 
only  be  one  day  behindhand.  Later  on  the  same  evening 
we  learnt  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  village  near  which 
we  were  encamped,  and  had  obtained  valuable  cubber,  or 
information,  respecting  the  haunts  of  some  bears  who  infested 
the  district  and  created  much  alarm,  besides  doing  some 
mischief  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mounyah  was  well  aware 
we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  good  bear  country ;  in  fact,  he  had 
come  to  this  particular  place  on  information  received  on  the 
second  day's  march,  but  he  had  never  shot  over  it,  and  there- 
fore engaged  a  couple  of  villagers  to  lead  the  way.  Our 
encampment  was  within  a  mile  of  the  Jumna,  near  a  small 
village  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Motlee,  itself  a  larger 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna.  For  the  past  three 
days  we  had  been  steadily  ascending,  following  in  some 
measure  the  course  of  the  Jumna,  in  a  valley  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  moderately 
high  chain  of  mountains.  On  this,  the  eighth  day,  we  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  and,  after  some  pretty  severe 
climbing,  had  reached  a  small  table-land,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  plain,  half  table-land,  half  valley.  On  one  side, 
that  looking  towards  the  river,  was  a  very  steep,  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice;  on  another  the  valley  sloped  gradually 
away  in  a  series  of  terraces  leading  to  the  long  valley  whose 
course  Ave  had  followed  for  the  past  day  or  two;  whilst  on 
the  tAvo  sides  opposite  there  were  some  gently  sloping  hills, 
very  thickly  wooded,  in  parts  with  pine  only,  in  others  with 
pine  and  brushwood,  and  rhododendrons  in  full  bloom — as  will 
be  imagined,  a  very  pretty  picture.  So  that  in  one  direction 
the  flat  ground  on  which  we  were  encamped,  and  which 
altogether  measured  about  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  was 
bounded  by  uprising  hills,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
plain  itself  towered  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
among  the  bru^hwoo'l  and  in  some  rocky  ravines  intersecting 
the  hills  that  Bruin  made  his  quarters. 

The  following  plan  for  the  morrow  had  been  prepared  by 
Mounyah  without  consulting  us,  but  as  it  was  evident  he  was 
most  anxious  we  should  have  as  good  sport  as  the  country 
afforded,  no  exception  was  made  to  his  arrangements,  although 
my  friend — who,  by  the  way,  I  may  as  well  call  Smith — a  veteran 
at  the  sport,  considered  them  faulty.  Himalayan  bears  never 
charge  ///-hill,  but,  if  wounded  or  otherwise  exasperated,  they 
are  not  altogether  disinclined  to  charge  any  one  posted  on  a 
lower  level  than  themselves.  The  coolies  knew  this  well,  and, 
as,we  afterwards  learnt,  the  coolies  we  had  engaged  from  the 
village  esi>ecially  declined  to  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with 
Bruin,  and  stoutly  stood  out  for  the  plan  of  campaign  which 


should  give  them  the  vantage-ground.  Personally,  neither 
Smith  nor  I  objected.  We  were  quite  confident  in  our  re- 
sources for  summarily  stopping  the  most  resolute  bear's  charge. 
But  the  objection  to  the  plan  waj  that  if  tlic  ground  about  to 
be  beaten  contained  seven  or  eight  bears,  we  might  consider 
ourselves  lucky  to  get  each  three  shots  at  some  of  tlicm  as  they 
came  rambling  and  rolling  downhill  in  their  awkward  but  far 
from  dilatory  fashion.  Whereas,  if  they  were  driven  uphill 
towards  us,  we  should  have  ample  time  to  fire,  and  load  and 
fire  again  at  the  same  bear,  if  neces-ary,  besides  sparmg  a  shot 
or  two  for  Mrs.  Bruin  and  the  cubs,  or  grandpapa  Uruin  and  the 
uncles,  if  the  family  extended  so  far.  A  bear  labouruig  uphill  is 
a  very  different  animal  to  one  charging  down.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  as  awkward  and  slow  and  stupid  an  animal  as  you 
may  wish  to  fire  at— the  goutiest  and  most  aldcrmanic  of  old 
gentlemen  would  have  time  to  get  out  of  his  way  if  necessary, 
or  to  keep  up  a  regular  file-firing  as  he  approached  ;  but  down- 
hill  it  is  quite  another  animal  you  have  to  deal  with  :  ihen  Bruin 
is  still  awkward,  certainly,  but  uncommonly  nimble  and  quick, 
notwithstanding  his  awkwardness.  Another  habit  of  bears  is 
to  go  out  late  in  the  evening  to  seek  for  what  they  may  devour. 
They  return  to  their  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  generally 
at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  remain  there  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  sleeping  steadily  through  the  hot  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Our  bivouac  fire  wa»  not  allowed  to  go  out ;  at  two  a.m. 
we  were  roused,  and  found  hot  coffee  and  chiipatties  ready  for 
us.  I  remember  the  morning  well — a  very  raw  and  bleak  one 
— nor  have  I  forgotten  the  half-dozen  scrambling  searches,  in 
the  half  light  cast  by  the  fitful  flames,  for  the  forgotten  powder- 
fl^sk  and  missing  cartridge-belt  Then,  at  the  last  moment, 
my  select  store  of  rifle-shells  were,  of  rourse,  nowhere  to  be 
found.  So  while  Smith  sat  coolly  smoicing,  his  preparations 
having  all  been  made  over-night,  both  I  and  Mounyah,  and 
also  half  the  servants,  were  busy  upsetting  every  article  and 
searching  every  comer  for  the  necessary  ammunition.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  valuable  time  were  thus  lost,  but  lost  on  that  occa- 
sion only,  for  the  experience  gained  then  stood  me  in  good 
stead  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  A  start  was  at  last 
effected ;  the  two  villagers  leading.  Smith  in  their  wake,  I  in 
his  footsteps,  and  Mounyah,  with  three  men  carrying  the  guns, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  It  was  intensely  cold ;  the  night  was  at 
its  darkest.  The  path  was  abominable — covered  with  sharp 
flints  more  irregular  than  a  German  verb,  and  strewn  with 
jagged  boulders.  How  I  cursed  those  holes  and  inequalities  I 
I  am  rather  blinder  than  the  blindest  at  night,  and  stumbled 
first  over  a  stone,  then  into  a  hole ;  one  moment  I  was  down 
on  both  knees,  and  next,  in  getting  up  with  a  struggle,  I  would 
run  full  tilt  against  a  huge  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  so-called 
road.  In  very  truth,  no  man  ever  before  trod  such  a  path.  I 
wished  myself  mihs  from  it.  Involuntarily,  I  weighed  the 
advantages  of  another  three  hours  under  the  blankets  against 
the  trials  of  this  breakneck  path.  Matters  became  still  worse 
when  we  left  the  open  plain,  and  we  had  to  force  our  way 
through  thick  brushwood  and  briary  jungle,  regardless  of  thorns 
and  stinging  cuts  from  twigs,  in  addition  to  shins  broken  aguinst 
angular  stones,  and  ankles  sprained  in  twc-foot  holes.  Now  I 
cannot  help  laughing  as  I  remember  the  feeling  of  utter  woe 
and  martyrdom  with  which  I  followed  the  placid  Smith  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion.  Whether  from  habit,  luck,  or 
skill,  he  never  made  a  false  step,  but,  with  seeming  ease,  held  on 
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the  even  tenor  of  his  way.    Nothing  but  pride  kept  me  up  at 
first ;  afterwards  1  was  driven  forward  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  retrace  my  steps  as  to  go  on,  and  the 
cold  precluded  all  thoughts  of  stopping  for  daylight.     Added 
to  the  evils  1  have  named  w:;s  yet  another.     Notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  I  had  taken  before  starting,  I  felt  some 
leeches  crawling  under  my  stockings,  and  I  knew  that  if  I 
felt  one  or  two  there  were  probably  as  many  doztn.     It 
was  some  consolation  to  learn  that  Smith,  the  imperturbable, 
was  attacked  in  the  same  way.     I  do  not  think  I  have  men- 
tioned that  in  the  Himalayas  every  person  walking  in  the 
early   morning   and    evening, 
and  even  durini;  the  day  in 
sheltered  places  not  reached 
by  the   sun,  is  liable   to  be 
attacked     by    leeches,    who, 
notwithstanding  every  possible 
precaution  taken  against  them, 
manage    by  some    means   or 
other  to  find  their  way  to  the 
pedestrian's   legs  and   ankles, 
the  latter  particularly,  as  the 
tenderest  parts  are  sought  out 
with  peculiar  exactness.    The 
time    of   the    year    in   which 
leeches    appear    in    greatest 
numbers  is  on  the  first    ap- 
pearance and  during  the  fall 
of  the  rain,  though  they  are  to 
be  met  >\'ith  in  lesser  numbers 
in  almost  every  month  of  the 
year,  with    the    exception  of 
the  three  winter  months.     It 
..  quite  impossible  to  guard 
one's  legs  altogether  from  this 
novel  plague.     No  matter  how 
careful  one  may  be,  some  few 
leeches  are  sure  to  wander  up 
his  trousers,  down  his  socks 
and  stockings,  and  gorge  them- 
selves to  repletion  long  before 
their  presence   is    even    sus- 
pected.    Their  bite  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  the  irritation 
caused  by  it  afterwards,  when 
the  small  wound  begins  to  heal,  is  very  troublesome.     They 
also  have  a  strange  fancy  for  fixing  themselves  into  the  nostrils 
of  both  horses  and  dogs,    causing  a  tickling  which   forces 
the  wretched  animal  to  rub  his  nose  constantly  against  the 
manger  in  the  former  case,  with  his  paw  in  the  latter.    When  a 
leech  has  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  nostril  of  either  animal,  it 
is  impossible  for  cither  dog  or  horse  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder ; 
neither  is  it  an  easy  matter  for  a  master  to  rid  his  animals  of 
their  presence.     In  a  very  few  days  loss  of  blood  strangely 
reduces  the  horse  or  dog  in  whose  nostril  one  or  more  leeches 
have  entered.     The  master  wonders  what  occasions  such  a 
falling  off,  and  may  not  find  out  the  cause  for  weeks.     The 
method  followed  for  getting  rid  of  them  is  rather  cruel  to  either 
dog  or  horse,  but  is  the  only  successful  one.    After  the  afflicted 
animal  has  been  kept  away  from  water  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  the  master,  armed  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  or  pincers, 
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Stands  close  by  at  the  moment  tiiat  a  pail  of  water  is  offered  to 
the  animal.  The  leech  is  certain  to  make  its  appearance  at  the 
sight  of  the  water ;  then  is  the  moment  to  pull  it  off,  notwith- 
standing  the  dog's  howl  of  pain,  caused  by  the  leech  sticking 
to  the  tenderest  part  of  his  nose. 

There  was  an  end  to  our  abominable  walk  at  lost  After 
an  hour's  progress  we  reached  a  ravine,  down  the  irregular 
sides  of  which  we  scrambled  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
Smith,  one  of  the  villagers,  and  Mounyah  crossed  over  a  very 
narrow  and  shallow  streamlet,  a  mere  thread  of  water ;  whilst  I, 
with  the  remaining  guide  and  my  gun-bearers,  posted  myself  at 

what  appeared  to  be  the  foot 
of  a  gigantic  rock.  In  hi> 
anxiety  to  reach  the  ground 
in  good  time,  Mounyah  had 
caused  us  to  start  more  than 
half-an-hour  too  soon.  So, 
shivering,  miserable,  bruised, 
and  lame,  I  stood  uttering 
curses  not  loud  but  deep,  and 
wishing  myself  anywhere  else. 
In  India  there  is  no  twilight 
or  dawn,  the  first  streak  of 
light  is  the  signal  and  ad- 
vanced guard  of  a  full  blaze. 
With  the  first  light,  therefore, 
our  position  stood  revealed 
before  me.  We  were  looking 
straight  down  a  narrow  ravine, 
both  sides  of  which  for  300 
yards  were  vci  y  precipitous  in 
every  spot  bui  one.  It  was  at 
that  place  we  had  scrambled 
down.  What  in  the  darkness 
I  had  taken  for  a  gigantic  rock 
was  merely  the  straight  side 
of  the  ravine,  arranged  in 
sharp  ledges,  on  which  grew 
a  few  stunted  bushes.  Just 
behind  me  there  was  a  large 
opening  in  the  bank,  appa- 
rently going  in  to  some  dis- 
tance— in  fact,  a  cavern.  A 
small  stream  ran  down  the 
centre  of  the'  ravine,  not  un- 
like the  gutter  which  occupies  the  centre  instead  of  the 
side  of  a  street  in  badly-built  towns.  At  160  or  180  yards 
before  and  behind  U3  the  ravine  took  a  sharp  turn  right  and  left, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  whilst  standing  there  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  features  higher  up  or  down. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
close  to  a  large  gaping  cleft  in  the  rock  (the  opposite  side  was 
almost  all  rock),  was  Smith  and  his  followers.  We  were  not 
more  than  sixty  yards  apart.  It  seems  the  bears  were  expected 
from  one  direction  only — from  the  direction  we  were  facing,  of 
course.  To  shield  me  from  observation  there  was  a  convenient 
mound  projecting  beyond  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  on  it 
grew  a  stunted  bush,  just  affording  sufficient  shelter  for  three  or 
four  men.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  cleft  in  the  rock  above  mentioned,  and  was  further  pro- 
tected by  some  brushwood  hastily  gathered  together.    I  am 
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rather  particul  in  this  description  of  the  ground,  in  order  that 
what  follows  may  be  properly  appreciated  and  understood.  I 
must  further  add  that  the  ground  we  stood  on  and  all  the 
bottom  of  i'le  ravine,  as  far  as  we  could  see  it,  was  tolerably 
level.  The  general  appearance  of  the  ravine  was  not  unlike  a 
very  deep  railway  cutting,  with  this  exception,  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  ravine  were  much  deeper  than  any  railway  cutting, 
and  that  whilst  it  is  possible  with  some  exertion  to  climb  a 
steep  railway  embankment,  the  nimblest  climber  would  have 
failed  to  scale  the  sides  of 
the  ravine  in  any  place  but 
the  one  difficult  s^)ot  by  which 
we  descended ;  on  Smith's 
side,  in  fact,  the  precipice 
slightly  overhung.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  judge  of 
Smith's  feelings:  he  appeared 
as  calm  and  unconcerned  as 
ever.  Daylight  brought  me 
some  comfort  —  I  had  also 
brought  a  little  with  me  in  my 
pocket — so  that,  although  very 
cold,  and  with  many  doubts 
whether  I  should  be  able  to 
pull  the  trigger,  I  felt  easier 
and  more  reconciled  to  the 
position  than  I  was  half  an 
hour  before  daylight  appeared. 
At  that  time  it  would  have 
needed  little  inducement  to 
have  made  me  forswear  shoot- 
ing for  ever.  With  daylight 
something  of  the  old  en- 
thusiasm and  the  excitement 
of  anticipation  returned.  The 
scene  is  as  vivid  before  me  at 
this  moment  as  it  was  half  an 
hour  after  its  enactment.  I 
was  looking  up  the  ravine,  that 
is  behind  me,  when  I  felt  a  hand 
quickly  put  on  my  shoulder, 
and,  turning  round,  I  saw  the 
village  guide,  with  his  eyes 
half  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
drawing  back  his  body  behind 
the  shelter,  but  craning  for- 
ward so  as  to  see  something  in 
front  Of  course  I  looked  too, 
at  the  same  time  noiselessly 

cocking  my  rifle.  A  large  bear  had  just  turned  the  comer,  and 
was  coming  up  the  ravine,  with  his  head  and  nose  close  to  the 
ground.  At  short  intervals  he  rubbed  his  nose  with  his  paw,  as 
he  very  slowly  and  leisurely  rolled  forward.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  the  comer  on  my  side  of  the  small  rivulet,  when  first 
another  came  in  sight,  also  on  the  same  side,  and  then  a  small 
cub  on  the  other  side.  The  bear  which  first  came  in  sight  was 
a  very  large  one.  I  at  once  determined  to  reserve  my  first 
shot  for  him,  and  also  not  to  fire  until  he  was  within  twenty 
paces,  if  he  would  come  so  near ;  but  that  I  feared  he  would 
not  do.  All  three  were  coming  steadily  towards  us — the  two 
full-grown  ones  and  the  cub— but  they  had  scarcely  advanced 


sixty  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  first  saw  them,  when 
round  the  opposite  corner  came  first  another  cub,  and  then 
another  full-grown  bear — the  mother;  so  there  we  were, 
confronting  three  full-grown  bears,  in  a  place  impossible  to 
escape  from  should  the  necessity  arise.  Fortunately  they  gave 
us  no  time  for  thought,  otherwise  the  excitement  of  waiting 
might  have  spoilt  my  aim.  Nothing  could  do  that  for  Smith. 
When  the  two  foremost  bears  had  arrived  at  that  part  of  the 
precipice  down  which  we   had  made  our  way,   they  both 

grunted,  threw  their  heads 
about,  and  showed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  uneasiness. 
It  was  evident  they  either 
smelt  us  at  that  distance, 
perhaps  forty  yards,  or  they 
picked  up  the  scent  at  the  spot 
we  had  passed.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing moment.  The  guide, 
who  had  first  seen  them,  made 
urgent  signs  to  me  to  fire  at 
once.  This  I  was  reluctant  to 
do ;  until  the  animals  actU''Jly 
turned  tail,  I  knew  there  was 
a  chance  they  might  come 
nearer.  Besides,  they  were 
both  directly  "end  on"  to  me ; 
whereas  I  wanted  a  shot  at,  or 
rather  behind,  the  shoulder.  I 
had  no  time  to  see  what  Smith 
was  doing,  he  had  quite  passed 
from  my  memory  and  atten- 
tion; but  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  was  the  whole  time 
holding  up  his  hand  as  a  signal 
not  to  fire.  He  feared  that, 
in  my  inexperience  at  large 
game,  I  might  dislike  to  let  so 
good  an  opportunity  pass,  and 
fire  at  once  without  waiting  for 
a  better  one.  Meanwhile  the 
bears  were  behaving  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  At  any 
other  time  it  would  have  been 
highly  amusing.  Almost  di- 
rectly after  the  first  grunt  or 
signal  of  alarm,  the  mamma 
Bruin's  only  care  seemed  to 
be  to  get  the  cubs  as  near 
herself  as  possible.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  saw  no  occasion  for  this ;  one,  however,  she 
managed  to  get  behind  her,  and  her  attention  was  partly 
given  to  keep  it  back  and  to  draw  the  more  advanced  cub's 
attention  to  the  "  rocks  ahead."  The  two  bears  on  my  side 
(I  think  I  have  said  that  the  mother  and  cubs  were  on  Smith's 
side  of  the  ravine,  and  consequently  his  proper  shots)  neither 
advanced  nor  retired  for  some  moments ;  they  stood  close  to_ 
each  other,  one  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  occasionally 
poking  with  his  nose  the  other  bear  in  the  shoulder  and  ribs, 
as  if  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  their  position ;  whilst  the 
other  looked  up  and  down,  sniffed  on  all  sides,  grunted  and 
showed  the  most  marked  signs  of  uneasiness.    However,  the 
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situation  could  not  last  for  ever.  I  was  thinking  of  firing  at 
the  first  good  opportunity,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  largest  bear 
exposed  his  flank  fairly  and  ojicnly,  when,  grunting  more  than 
ever,  and  with  siyns  ol  still  greater  uneasiness,  both  the  bears 
on  my  side  slowly  advanced.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
reader  has  understood  that  the  cavern  behind  me  and  the 
fissure  in  the  rock  near  Smith's  position  were  simply  the 
abodes  of  the  bears,  and  that  they  were  returning  home  after  a 
night  passed  in  foraging  and  prowling.  In  this  fashion  they 
advanced  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  yards  nearer,  and  then  their 
disquietude  became  so  extreme  that  it  was  a])parent  another 
moment  would  see  them  beating  a  retreat.  I  decided  to  fire. 
At  that  moment  the  big  one  turned  his  flank  towards  me  as  he 
looked  up  the  side  of  the  ravine.  I  aimed  just  behind  his 
shojlder  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Immcdi.itely  after  fiiipg, 
without  pausing  an  instant  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  my  shot, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  cover  the  other  bear.  I  nred  again,  so 
that  there  was  only  an  interval  of  two  or  three  seconds  be- 
tween the  two  reports  —  Smith's  rifle  ringing  clear  almost 
immediately  after  the  first  shot. 

Then  ensued  the  most  ludicrous  scene  I  ever  witnessed. 
At  all  times  J  think  a  bear  is  an  uncouth,  strange,  ridiculous 
animal,  whose  every  movement  is  mirth-stirring ;  but  on  this 
occasion  this  was  especially  the  case.  Both  my  shots  had  told, 
the  big  bear  being  very  badly  hit ;  but  yet  both  were  able  to 
stagger  up  and  make  a  movement  to  the  rear,  and  in  doing 
so  they  attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury  that  their 
desperate  condition  would  allow.  I  had  heard  of  such  scenes 
before  (I  have  witnessed  them  since),  and  1  knew  at  once 
each  bear  thought  his  sufterir.gs  and  wounds  were  due  to  his 
comrade.  How  they  accounted  for  the  noise  I  don't  know ; 
and  it  seems  they  had  suflicient  instinct  to  move  in  a  direction 
opijosite  to  the  place  whence  came  the  noise,  attacking  each 
other  as  they  moved  in  a  furious  manner,  and  intermingling 
their  grunts  with  shriller  sounds.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  stale 
of  aflairs,  instead  of  taking  the  ready-loaded  single  rifle  from 
the  bearer's  hands,  I  immediately  loaded  the  double-barrelled 
rifle  I  had  just  used,  putting  in  two  shells  similar  to  the  two  I 
had  just  fired.  Then,  without  moving  from  the  spot,  and 
resting  my  rifle  on  the  projecting  mound,  I  fired  again  at  the 
hinder  bear,  the  smaller  one,  and  then  issued  from  my  hiding- 
place  and  loaded  as  I  went  In  another  second  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  a  shell  into  the  big  bear — right  through, 
or  rather  right  into  the  head,  where  the  spinal  column  joins 
the  lower  part  of  the  head  at  the  back.  He  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  small  bear  was  sprawling  on  the  ground ;  I  did  not 
waste  another  shell  on  him,  but,  calling  for  the  single  rifle,  I 
put  a  two-ounce  bullet  into  his  head,  d  bout  portant.  This 
seemed  to  revive  him  for  a  moment,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
snatch  the  double-barrel,  in  which  there  was  still  one  charge. 
However,  Bruin  only  staggered  for  a  couple  of  steps,  and 
Smith,  coming  up  at  the  moment,,  dealt  him  his  coup  dt  grate 
with  a  hunting  knife. 

Smith,  on  his  side,  had  killed  the  she-bear  and  one  cub;  the 
other  got  off  scot  free.  Not  a  bad  ten  minutes'  work — three 
full-grown  bears,  one  of  them  a  very  large  one  (Mounyah  de- 
clared it  was  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen).  But  the  last  animal 
killed,  if  it  be  anything  approaching  full  size,  is  always  called 
the  largest  animal  seen  or  shot  during  the  season.  However, 
I  was  highly  pleased.  No  more  thoughts  of  bruises  or  falls 
occupied  my  attention ;  I  would  there  and  then  willingly  have 


gone  through  the  same  disagreeable  preface  for  another  such 
successful  end. 

Mounyah  was  simply  extrav.igant  in  his  manifesLitions  of 
delight.  He  h.id  pronnsvd  us  one  bear  on  the  eighth  day; 
here  were  no  less  than  three  on  the  ninth — we  did  not  count 
the  cub.  It  was  well  worth  wailing  twenty-four  hours  for 
such  a  reward  as  this.  On  examination  of  the  bodies  I  was 
astonished  to  find  how  very  s'.-.all  were  the  apertures  made 
by  the  shells ;  I  expected  something  much  more  destructive 
in  appearance  than  the  small  hole  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
bullet-wou  d  which  both  bears  showed  in  flank  and  head. 
When  they  were  skinned,  however,  we  saw  how  eflective  a 
shell  can  be.  The  lead  had  opened  out  and  spread,  pre- 
senting a  very  j.igged,  flat  surface,  larger  than  the  palm  of  a 
large  hand ;  small  pieces  of  lead  had  also  broken  loose  from 
ihe  principal  piece  and  taken  directions  of  their  own,  away 
from  the  main  wound.  Altogether,  the  effect  was  very  terrific, 
and  quite  accounted  for  the  animal's  sudden  death ;  for  a  bear 
is  most  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  take  six  or  seven,  or  l. l.i 
ten  bullets,  and  then  get  away  on  ground  favourable  for 
escipe. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste;  the  latter  part  of  our 
programme  had  to  be  carried  out.  This  was  a  hankwa,  or 
beat ;  and  as  the  coolies,  ignorant  of  our  good  fortune,  would 
not  delay,  it  behoved  us  to  be  at  our  stations  in  readiness  for 
their  advance.  So,  hastily  dragging  the  four  carcases  to  one 
side,  placing  a  few  branches  and  twigs  over  them,  we  at  once 
ascended  the  steep  ravine  side,  and  walked  in  good  spirits 
towards  our  stations.  I  was  anxious  to  explore  both  the 
cavern  and  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  to  learn  something  of  Bruin's 
domestic  arrangements,  but  there  was  no  time  for  it ;  I  there- 
fore made  a  mental  note  to  return  in  the  afternoon  or  next 
day.     I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  did  so. 

The  remainder  of  our  day's  sport  needs  no  lengthened 
description.  The  morning's  work  was  exceptionally  good ; 
we  could  not  expect  such  good  fortune  throughout  the  day. 
Perhaps,  elated  with  our  unexpected  success,  we  were  not  so 
careful  as  the  occasion  demanded.  On  leaving  the  camp, 
Mounyah's  intention  of  waiting  for  the  bears'  homeward  return 
was  considered  a  mere  accessory  to  the  day's  sport ;  but  now 
that  our  expectations  had  been  so  far  exceeded,  the  hankwa 
was  considered  the  accessory. 

The  scene  of  the  early  morning's  encounter  was  the  extreme 
right  of  the  low-lying  wood-covered  hills  «hich,  I  have  said, 
bounded  the  plain  on  two  sides.  Whilst  we  were  marching  to 
it,  our  own  coolies,  aided  by  a  dozen  or  more  villagers,  were 
walking  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  gain  the  summit  of 
the  hills  to  the  extreme  left,  at  a  place  where  the  two  largest 
hills  enclosed  a  small  valley,  which  ended  in  a  few  small 
ravines,  or  the  beds  of  disused  mountain  torrents.  It  would 
be  diflicult  in  a  small  space  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
terrain.  The  advantages  that  it  possessed  for  us  were  that  it 
needed  very  few  men  to  beat  it  effectually,  and  that,  driven  as 
it  was  about  to  be  driven,  any  animals  lying  in  it  at  the  time 
would  be  forced  in  our  direction  towards  a  place  where  the 
valley  gradually  narrowed,  so  that  the  coolies,  commencing  the 
hank  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  where  they  were  posted,  as  it 
were,  on  the  outer  edge  of  ?  gigantic  Ian,  would  drive  the  game 
towards  us  as  we  anxiously  waited  for  it  at  the  narrow  part  or 
handle  of  the  fan — with  what  succets  my  readers  will  learn  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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A  day's  Jmimey  to  the  west  of  Algiers  there  remained  until 
within  tiie  last  ten  years  a  resort  of  many  waterfowl,  and  of 
those  rare  birds  whose  extinction  or  extreme  rarity  at  the  present 
day  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advance  of  colonial  civilisation, 
more  favourable  to  human  !i  '  .mil  to  the  existence  of  the 
objects  of  zoological  interest.  Ji'  uvade  this  retreat  of  the 
heron,  the  ibis,  the  grebe,  &c,  i  undertook  a  four  days' 
expedition  from  Algiers  one  moiaing  in  May,  i8 — . 

A  few  hours'  drive  ir  le  dilig  ce  from  Algiers  brought 
me  to  the  little  Arab  tow.,  oi  Kole.ih,  situ:  i  :d  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Sahel  line  of  hills.  Ha\ing  made  an  early  start  in 
the  morning,  I  had  abundance  of  uiue  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  proposed  excursion  to  ilie  interior,  and  to  secure  from  a 
Moorish  horse-dealer  the  best  animal  he  had  on  hand,  v.'y">h 
proved,  however,  by  far  less  spirited  than  docile.  A  pair  of 
panniers  of  grass  matting,  filled  with  provisions  inid  wine  for 
three  or  four  days,  composed  my  outfit,  and  I  prepared  to  surt 
in  search  of  the  Lake  Halloula  by  winding  horse-paths,  a 
pocket-compass  being  my  only  guide  through  the  region  which 
is  now  traversed  by  the  high  road  opened  out  of  late  years  by 
convict  labour  between  Koleoh  and  Cherchell. 

The  lake  was  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  after 
tossing  restlessly  through  the  early  hours  of  a  stifling  sirocco 
night,  I  rose  at  three  a.m.,  saddled  my  reluctant  horse,  charged 
the  panniers,  and,  wrapped  in  my  burnous  fir  protectiou  from  tht 
suffocating  wind,  I  passed  the  gate  of  Koleah  before  fov\r  a.m. 
The  air  of  the  still,  sultry  night,  laden  with  the  impa.pable 
sand  of  the  desert,  felt  like  the  blast  from  a  b.iker's  oven,  and 
promised  ill  for  comfort  in  the  dense  underwood  of  the  forest. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  as  I  passed  the  tall,  solitary  pilm 
on  the  brow  of  the  Sahel  which  marks  the  old  frontiers  ot 
Abd-el-Kadei's  line  after  his  first  treaty  with  the  French,  by 
which  all  the  territory  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Blidah 
to  the  palm-tree  of  Koleah  was  conceded  to  the  desert  chief- 
tain. Strangely  has  Algeria  changed,  when  in  a  few  years  from 
that  epoch  a  solitary  naturalist  can  in  security  prepare  for  a 
three  days'  lonely  bivouac  in  the  frontier  forest 

A  well-marked  track  led  me  into  the  forest,  not  before  I  had 
had  sufficii  It  daylight  to  enjoy  the  vast  panorama  of  the  plain 
of  the  Metijah  stretched  beneath,  with  the  dark-green  orange 
groves  of  Blidah  framing  ihe  white  city  in  the  distance,  and 
the  jagged  line  of  the  Adas  Leyond,  with  a  patch  of  thick  mist 
overhanging  a  fissure  in  the  mountain  line — the  famous  ^orge 
of  the  Chiffa.  A  hyena  struck  across  my  path  as  I  entered 
the  thickets,  and  soon  after  a  pretty  litrte  ichneumon  kept 
running  on  almost  fearlessly  before  me.  Sitting  across  my 
pack-saddle,  I  had  just  missed  a  snap-shot  at  a  rabbit,  when 
a  strange  scream  from  a  matted  lentisk  bush  arrested  me 
— "  Tschigra,  tschftgra,  chugra,  chrug,"  most  inharmoniously 
repeated.  I  dismounted,  approached,  but  could  not  see  the 
hidden  vocalist,  though  I  struck  the  bush  several  times.  At 
length  a  stone  dislodged  him,  and  I  brought  him  down  before 
he  cou.^i  reach  the  next  clump.  It  was  a  fine  male  specimen 
of  Ttltphonus  cutuUaius,  or  tschagra,  aptly  so  named,  and  was 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  He  is  a  beautiful  bird  in  flight,  his 
rich  chestnut  wings  prettily  contrasting  witli  his  long,  expanded, 


fan-like  tail  of  jet  black,  with  a  broad  white  b.ir  at  its  extremity. 
In  his  habits  hi:  differs  much  from  other  shrikes,  never  siiowing 
himself,  as  the)'  do,  on  the  extremity  of  a  l)ranch,  or  in  an 
exposed  tree,  but  always  c  nccaled  in  the  thickest  recesses. 
"  Heard,  Pot  seen,"  is  his  motto.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
nest,  wliich  was,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood,  ai  I  saw 
another  bird  gliding  through  an  adjoining  thicket. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  my  return,  I  obtained  a  nest,  the 
only  one  I  ever  took,  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  arbutus  bush, 
l.irge,  and  coarsely  constructed  of  twigs,  with  a  thick  lining  of 
wool  and  hair,  and  containing  four  eggs.  These  were  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  the  great  grey  shrike,  of  a  white  ground, 
very  thickly  covered  over  the  whole  surface  with  brown  spots 
and  a  few  russet-red  blotches,  somewhat  intermediate  in 
character  between  those  of  the  shrike  and  the  lark.  But  for 
the  closeness  of  the  spots  and  their  reddish  hue.  they  might 
easily  pass  for  the  eggs  of  Certhilanda  desertorum  in  my  collec 
tion.  The  hooded  shrike  is  not  a  desert  bird,  but  is  only  a 
summer  visitant  to  the  tell,  retiring,  however,  very  late,  as  I 
have  met  with  birds  of  the  year  at  the  end  of  October.  It 
seems  strictly  confined  to  the  forest  districts. 

The  path  now  diverged  somewhat  southwards  towards  the 
plain,  and  I  was  astonished,  on  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to 
find  myself  approaching  a  clearing,  more  like  a  Canadian  back 
settlement  than  an  Algerian  propricti.  A  man  in  a  blue 
blouse  emerged  from  a  side  path  in  front  of  me,  canying  two 
pails  of  water.  I  rode  up  to  him,  and  inquired  in  French  if  I 
were  in  the  right  road  for  Halloula.  The  man  turned  round, 
and,  with  a  vacant  stare  from  a  rosy  Saxon  face,  ejaculated, 
"Eh?"  Startled  as  by  an  apparition — a  very  solid  one— I 
exclaimed,  "Why,  you  are  an  Englishman!"  "Ees,  I  bee» 
from  Staffordshire,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  had  reached  an 
English  farm,  probably  the  only  one  in  North  Africa,  the 
proprietor  of  which  had,  a  few  months  previously,  brought  out 
two  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  besides  a  young  man  who 
lodged  with  my  companion.  They  had  none  of  them  been 
farther  than  the  market  of  Koleah  since  their  arrival,  nor  had 
they  made  any  French  acquaintances,  having  no  neighbours 
except  some  Arab  workmen,  who  slept  in  outhouses  or  tents. 
Willingly  accepting  the  invitation  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
"missus,"  I  followed  him  to  the  cottage,  and  found  two 
families  of  bright  English  children,  for  whose  sake  the  mothers 
sadly  lamented  the  want  of  the  schools  of  home.  An  infant 
lately  bom  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  telling  them  that  I  was  a 
clergyman,  of  which  fact,  from  my  Arab  guise,  they  seemed  at 
first  incredulous,'  but  gladly  accepted  my  offer  to  baptise  it 
After  holding  a  short  service  with  the  two  families,  who  now, 
like  many  others,  valued  the  religious  privilegts  they  kid 
slighted  at  home,  and  having  heard  the  children  read  the 
Testaments  with  which  they  had  been  provided  before  leaving 
England,  I  was  preparing  to  depart,  glad  that  I  wf.o  ?'  '-^  to 
leave  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit  a  prayer-book  and  a  few  tract.:, 
when  the  women  hospitably  begged  me  to  take  breakfusi  as 
my  fee. 

The  men  went  off  to  the  fields,  and  the  matrons  seemed  in 
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much  alann  for  their  safety,  as  a  few  days  before,  on  the 
women  going  in  the  early  morning  for  water,  they  had  met  two 
leopards  in  the  path,  since  which  neither  they  nor  the  children 
had  ventured  to  leave  the  premises.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  them  believe  that  for  a  leopard  to  attack,  unprovoked, 
a  human  b.;ing  was,  in  ihose  countries  at  least,  unheard  of; 
and  they  themselves  confessed  that  the  leopards  ran  away  as 
fast  as  they  did.  But  as  the  morning  was  passing,  and  I  had 
no  wish  to  encounter  the  leopards,  with  which  the  forest  is  well 
stocked,  alone  by  night,  I  started  again,  with  a  promise  to 
re-visit  my  countryfolk,  and  hold  another  service  with  them. 

Turning  back  into  the  forest,  I  had  only  to  pursue  my 
course  by  any  path  that  lay  due  west,  and  I  should  reach  the 
open  hills  before  nightfall.    Again  and  again  the  ichneumon 


While  lying  there  I  obtained  two  or  three  ringdoves  (Coliimba 
palumbus),  which  Buvry  has  distinguished,  under  the  name  of 
Columba  excelsior,  from  the  European  bird,  though  I  confess 
myself  wholly  unable  to  detect  the  differences.  Many  turtle- 
doves of  our  common  species  were  to  be  seen  in  every  open, 
and  I  found  a  nightingale's  nest  at  the  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree,  and  two  nests  of  the  Algerian  greenfinch  (Chhrospiza 
aurantiventns,  Cab.).  Having  packed  my  treasures,  I  re- 
mounted, and,  riding  un  at  a  quick  pace,  reached  the  termina- 
tion of  the  forest  some  two  hours  before  sunset,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tall  marsh  of  reeds  which  environed 
Lake  Halloula  about  three  miles  before  me,  and  about  a  mile 
to  my  right,  on  the  slope,  the  white  tents  of  a  party  of  convict 
I  soldiers,  who,  under  charge  of  a  Zouave  guard,  were  engaged 
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(Genetta  Afro)  crossed  in  front  of  me ;  and  wherever  the  trees 
were  sparse  the  woodchat  and  the  southern  shrike  {Lanius 
Algeriemis)  might  be  seen,  of  both  of  which  I  obtained  several 
nests.  A  pair  of  kites,  by  their  restless  movements,  betrayed 
their  alarm;  but  finding  the  thicket  round  a  great  cork- 
tree impenetrable,  I  was  compelled  to  note  the  spot  for  a 
future  search,  when  I  should  be  provided  with  a  hatchet. 
Occasionally  the  roller  (Tir////^/-//^)  would  rise  screaming  from  a 
chestnut-tree,  and,  after  making  grotesque  gyrations  in  the  air, 
drop  headlong  into  the  forest,  out  of  sight  and  shot.  I  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  my  first  gcai  d'Afriqiie, 
as  the  colonists  term  the  roller  (  Coracias  garntla).  The  Algerian 
chaffinch  and  titmouse  were  frequent  {Fringilla  spodiogena  and 
Partis  caruleus),  and  I  heard,  but  could  not  see,  the  wood- 
pecker and  the  jay  {Garrulus  cervicalis);  but,  as  in  most 
forests,  winged  life  was  not  abundant,  except  at  the  outskirts. 

In  a  lovely  glade  I  dismounted  for  dinner,  under  a  thick 
ivy-clad  oak  {Quenui  ballota),  and  hobbled  and  fed  my  nag. 


in  cutting  a  trench  from  the  lake  to  drain  it  into  the  sea,  by 
taking  it  to  a  stream  at  the  base  of  Mount  Chenoua. 

I  met  with  a  civil  reception  from  i>e  sergeant  commanding 
the  party,  to  whom  I  explained  my  errand,  judiciously  usinj; 
the  name  of  General  Yusuf,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
received  the  agreeable  intimation  that  I  might  share  his  tent  for 
the  night.  Being  further  concihated  by  a  handful  of  cig  's 
and  a  half-bottle  of  brandy,  he  offered  to  send  a  couple  of 
convicts  with  me  to  look  for  birds  in  the  thickets  near  the  lake. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  among  the  Zcuaves  a  young  man  who  had 
formerly  worked  for  MM.  Vcrreaux,  at  Paris  We  fraternised 
at  once,  and  sat  down  together  on  the  ground  to  skin  the 
specimens  I  had  procured  during  the  day.  He  raised  my 
expectations  to  the  highest  pitch  by  telling  me,  what  I  had  not 
anticipated,  that,  besides  the  waterfowl  in  quest  of  which  I  had 
come,  there  was  not  a  richer  field  in  the  world  for  warblers 
than  the  low  brushwood  and  tamarisk  thickets  at  the  head  of 
the  lake. 
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PONniCHERRY  TO  TANJORE— THE  TAnoDA  OF  COMnACONUM. 

From  Pondicheny  there  is  a  coast  road  through  the  French 
territory  to  Munjacuppum,  or  New  Town,  not  far  from  which 
is  the  city  of  Cuddalore ;  thence  the  road  continues  nearly 
due  south,  through  numerous  villages  of  no  great  interest,  to 
Chellumbrum.  The  distance  from  Pondicheny  to  Chellum- 
brum  is  about  forty  miles.  Cuddalore  is  on  the  river  Panar, 
but  though  having  a  considerable  length  of  course,  this  strejim 


tropical  storms,  the  contrast  is  great  when  the  traveller  finds 
himself  compclleil  to  endure  the  rough  jolting  of  a  wretched 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  zebus,  and  obliged  to  take  the  greatest 
precaution,  and  use  much  foresight,  to  avoiil  being  interrupted 
for  days,  or  swept  entirely  away  by  some  unlocked  for  but 
too  common  accident. 

Midway  between  Cuddalore  and  Chellumbrum  is  one  of 
the  long  narrow  pools  common  in  this  part  of  India.     It  is, 
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is  small  at  its  mouth,  and  closed  up  by  a  bar.  There  is, 
however,  a  harbour  and  pier.  The  site  of  the  town  is  low, 
being  only  five  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  unhealthy.  The  houses  are  good,  and  the  streets 
regular.  There  is  an  old  fort,  once  of  interest,  but  now 
nearly  demolished. 

After  passing  Munjacuppum  the  road  is  sandy  and  difficult, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  becomes  almost  impassable.  Fortunately, 
there  is  less  rain  on  this  coast  than  in  Bengal ;  for  if  it  were 
not  so  the  bullock-carts,  which  are  the  only  means  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another,  would  be  almost  useless.  After 
enjoying  every  luxury,  in  passing  through  a  part  of  the  country 
where  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  or  inquiry  made  as  to  the  state 
of  the  roads,  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  slopes,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  streams  when  they  -   -  swollen  by  heavy 
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however,  some  little  distance  from  the  road,  which  runs,  for 
the  most  part,  close  to  the  sea,  but  diverges  from  it  near  the 
lake. 

Chellumbrum  is  a  great  village,  with  wide  streets  shaded  by 
coco-nut  trees.  The  chief  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Siva,  stands  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  habitations.  Towx  gopurams,  or  pyramidal 
doorways,  built  of  brick,  give  admission  to  the  inner  court, 
the  external  wall  of  which  is  propped  up  with  dirty  hovcb 
and  mean-looking  shops.  These  gopurams,  some  storeys  in 
height,  are  much  more  ancient  than  those  which  decorate  the 
other  p.igodas  of  the  Deccan.  A  thick  cryptogamic  vegetation, 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  which,  spread  over  the  surface, 
resemble  black  spots,  gives  them  a  remarkable  appearance  of 
age.  The  exstern  gopuram  is  entirely  without  the  array  of 
statues  and  the  thousands  of  sculptures  with  which  the  others 
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are  covered.  A  receiit  restoration  has  not  improved  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  archaeologist  or  the  traveller,  who  would 
prefer  the  sight  of  an  old  ruin,  blackened  by  weather  and 
partially  worn,  to  that  of  new  bricks,  the  red  uniformity  of 
which  much  detracts  from  the  interest  with  which  the  building 
is  otherwise  invested. 

The  three  other  entrances  are  completely  covered  with 
statues  composed  of  fine-grained  limestone.  These  statues 
are  arranged  in  line,  close  to  one  another,  like  a  regiment 
under  arms.  The  south-eastern  gate  is  the  Inost  curious ;  the 
heads  of  the  cobra-capella  (hooded-viper),  sculptured  in  great 
numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  communicate  an 
appearance  of  elegance  completely  wanting  in  the  others. 

The  height  of  the  gopurams  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  constructions  forming  their  massive  base.  The  same 
defect  exists,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  all  the  great  Deccan 
pagodas  of  a  later  period.  Their  general  proportions  are  not 
indeed  faulty,  but  when  one  gazes  on  these  lofty  pyramids,  so 
distant  from  each  other,  yet  unitcH  by  a  blackened,  unadorned 
wall,  it  would  not  be  difficult  f-  i.nagine  one's  self  surrounded 
by  ancient  monuments,  levelled  to  the  earth  by  some  great 
cataclysm.  They  might  be  taken  for  towers,  isolated  in  a 
desert,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  any  relation  can 
exist  between  these  immense  piles  of  bricks  and  the  con- 
necting links  which  are  apparently  so  unimportant.  They  seem 
to  be  gigantic  entrances  to  an  invisible  sanctuary.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case  when  one  has  penetrated  to  the  interior, 
for  the  hideousness  of  the  exterior  is  there  modified  by  the 
colonnade  near  the  wall,  and  also  by  the  numerous  sanc- 
tuaries, mandapams,  and  pools  scattered  here  and  there,  the 
admixture  of  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  four  pilasters  of  the  western  gopuram  are  gems  of 
sculpture,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  covered  with  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  possess  great  interest  for  the  antiquarian. 

This  monument  should  be  visited  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  great  festivals.  The  courtyard  is  then  crowded  with 
men  and  women,  wreathed  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
champa,  a  very  odoriferous  plant,  dedicated  to  Kistna,  the 
black  god.  Besides  these,  there  are  fakirs,  whose  faces  -re 
bleached  with  a  thick  coating  of  hme,  and  v.i.o  are  seen 
busily  occupied  in  prostrating  themselves  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary.  These  devotees  have  a  singular  habit  of 
repeatedly  turning  the  head  from  right  to  left,  and  then  rising 
with  hands  folded  over  the  back  of  the  head.  Time  would 
fail  to  describe  the  absurd  grimaces  with  which  blind  super- 
stition has  inspired  these  poor  fanatics. 

The  sacred  trumpet,  dedicated  to  the  feast-days  of  the 
greatest  amongst  their  gods,  is  always  sounded  at  intervals  on 
these  occasions,  and  its  tones  are  singularly  shrill  and  dis- 
cordant. In  India  the  peculiar  subtlety  of  the  intellect  of 
the  people  is  shown  even  in  such  trifling  matters  as  the  form 
of  these  sacred  instruments.  Thus  the  brazen  trumpet  is 
found  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and  designs,  and  th  :  form  is 
different,  not  only  in  reference  to  caste,  but  to  the  use  to 
which  the  instrument  is  likely  to  be  put — such  as  celebration 
of  the  feast-days  of  gods  ^reat  add  small,  marriages,  inter- 
ments, &c. 

"  Within  a  mile  of  Chellumbrum,"  writes  a  traveller,  "  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  little  hut,  constructed  of  leaves, 
around  which  a  multitude  of  people  were  stationed.  It 
appeared  that  a  miracle  had  recently  happened  there.     A 


severely  austere  Brahmin,  whose  life  was  considered  quite 
irreproachable,  had  breathed  his  last  within  its  humble  walls 
about  eight  days  since,  and  the  earth  had  opened  of  its  own 
accord  and  received  his  body.  True  it  was  that  his  remains 
were  no  longer  there,  but  I  could  not  learn  who  had  been  a 
witness  to  this  unusual  burial.  I  vainly  put  the  question  to  all 
around,  but  no  one  could  answer  me.  Brahmins  are  equal 
to  any  species  of  fraud,  however  flagrant;  they  would  stop 
at  nothing  to  fan  the  flame  of  devotion  amongst  their  co- 
religionists, whose  credulity  may  be  safely  reckoned  on." 

From  Chellumbrum  to  Combaconum  the  distance  is  forty- 
seven  miles,  and  the  road  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Coleroon, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery.  The  road  is  good,  and 
agreeably  shaded  by  palm-trees.  The  rate  of  travel,  however, 
is  very  slow,  as  the  zebus  cannot  be  persuaded  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  an  hour.  These  animals 
cannot  go  long  on  the  trot,  five  or  six  miles  being  the  extreme 
distance.  Their  pace  is  even  less  than  two  miles  an  hour 
when  one  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  zebus  furnished  by 
Government^  and  taken  from  cultivators  with  or  without  their 
consent. 

Combaconum  is  a  small  town,  crowded  irith  pagodas.  A 
magnificent  view  of  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery  can  be  had  from 
the  great  gopuram  of  the  principal  temple.  The  eye  ranges 
over  green  and  fertile  hills  of  rice,  interspersed  with  palm-trees. 
A  picturesque  plain  is  not  often  seen,  but  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  and  even  picturesque  views  than  that  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid  over  this  boundless  horizon,  where 
the  forests  of  toco-nut  palms  contrast  with  the  green  fields, 
and  both  are  studded  with  numerous  temples,  with  their  belts 
of  massive  towers  and  colonnades,  composing  altogether  a  tout- 
eiutmblt  of  the  most  harmonious  kind. 

The  principal  pagoda  in  Combaconum  is  dedicated  to 
Sarangabani,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  god  Rama.  A  little 
stone  dais,  supported  by  four  pillars,  forms  the  approach  to  the 
temple,  si-iular  to  those  already  described  at  Conjeveram.  On 
certain  feast-days  this  dais  is  used  for  kindling  the  sacred  fire, 
a  fonn  of  worship  inculcated  by  the  VMas.  A  duplicate  fire 
is  kindled  at  the  same  moment  on  the  upper  storey  of  the 
gopuram,  iti  order  that  distant  worshippers  may  perceive  it 
from  afar. 

Close  to  the  mandapam,  under  a  huge,  conical,  thatched 
roof,  is  an  antique  wooden  chariot,  with  cumbrous  wheels.  Its 
curious  carvings  are  concealed  from  tiew  by  a  thick  coating  of 
dust  and  smoke.  This  sacred  vehicle  serves  to  convey  the 
god  Sarangabani  when  he  is  exhibited  to  his  faithful  company 
of  worshippers. 

The  temple  of  Rama  at  Combaconum  has  but  ontgopuram, 
but  it  consists  of  eleven  storeys,  and  is  decorated  with  eleven 
balls.  The  various  facades  of  this  pyramidal  tower  present 
one  mass  of  statues )  on  the  first  floor  these  statues  are  life- 
size,  and  they  diminish  in  proportion  as  they  ascend.  They 
form  a  series  of  caryatides,  supporting  the  successive  steps  of 
the  ascent. 

The  gopuram  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  not  only 
by  its  innumerable  statues,  but  by  the  vastness  of  its  dimen- 
sions. Within,  however,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  It  is 
smaller  than  many  of  the  similar  constructions  elsewhere,  and 
near  it  is  a  small  mandapam,  where  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
columns  coarsely  sculptured.  The  sanctuary  is  simplicity 
itself,  as  is  the  custom  in  most  of  the  Deccan  pagodoa. 
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It  may  appear  strange  to  the  uninitiated  that  wliilst  the 
choultries,  the  mandapams,  the  pools,  and  the  gopurams  in  the 
temples  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  orna- 
ments, the  sanctuary,  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  prin- 
cipal idol  is  placed,  and  which  is  the  object  of  adoration  to  so 
many  worshippers,  should  be  comparatively  simple  and  un- 
decorated.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  everything  is  arranged 
so  as  to  strike  the  eye  and  produce  an  effect  from  the  exterior. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  very  justly  remarked  that  these  sanctuaries, 
which  tonlay  we  see  surrounded  by  several  concentric  enclo- 
sures, and  whose  many  remarkable  constructions  are  so  huddled 
together,  owe  this  entirely  to  their  having  fi  special  reputation 
for  sanctity.  The  faithful  worshipper  neither  desired  nor 
dared  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  a  temple  whose 
sacredness  was  so  widely  recognised ;  he  contented  himself  by 
raising  around  the  object  of  his  superstition  buildings  more  or 
less  vast,  and  more  or  less  ornamental,  according  to  his  taste 
and  fortune. 

To  the  left  of  the  pagoda  of  Sarangabani  (which  is  held  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all,  both  on  account  of  its  enormous 
gopuram  and  of  its  immense  number  of  w.  hippers)  another 
pyramidal  doorway  is  erected,  which  gives  ac  ,ess  to  the  temple 
of  Siva.  Behind  the  enclosures  of  these  two  sanctuaries  is  a  fine 
pool,  where  once  in  twelve  years,  on  a  certain  day,  the  Hindoos 
come  to  bathe.  These  baths  are  said  to  purify  the  soul  from 
all  sins,  even  from  those  committed  whilst  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence.  The  name  of  this  pool  is  Maha-Kolam.  On  the 
other  side  may  be  perceived  a  second  temple,  dedicated  to 
Siva ;  but  its  gopurams  are  less  lofty  and  less  ornamental  than 
those  of  the  temple  of  Rama  j  it  is,  nevertheless,  encircled  by 
a  fine  wall,  surmounted  by  bulls.  It  not  only  covers  a  large 
space  of  ground,  but  it  appears  to  be  well  kept  Its  sanctuary 
is  built  to  the  extreme  east,  so  much  so  that  only  on  one  day 
during  the  year  do  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of 
the  long  and  gloomy  gallery  leading  to  the  altar,  and  fall  on  the 
image  of  the  god. 

It  is  not  a  little  striking  to  find  in  the  south-east  of  India 
so  many  colossal  constructions,  in  a  country  where  the  popula- 
tion is  indeed  numerous,  and  has  been  more  so  in  former  times, 
but  which  has  nevei  enjoyed  a  great  political  importance.  In 
no  part  of  » 'c  world  are  there  so  many  temples ;  and  many  of 
them  rival  in  actual  size,  in  massive  construction,  and  in  the 
labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  even  the  most 
remarkable  and  grandest  of  the  great  monuments  for  which 
Egypt  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

The  study  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  history  of  the 
Deccan  would  be  most  interesting  if  related  in  detail.  But  as 
in  most  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  this  part  of  India  also  un- 
fortunately presents  great  difhculties  in  chronologic.il  research. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the 
different  Indian  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and 
Csshmir,  to  enter  into  long  nnd  careful  examination  of  the  rare 
insciiptions  occasionally  met  with  imder  ancient  ruins.  It  is 
also  requisite  tn  compare  with  them  the  inscriptions  on  the 
metal  plates,  under  which  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit  of  bury- 
ing the  territorial  concessions  granted  to  their  subjects. 

The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  traditions  inform  us  that 
the  Tamul  nation,  now  numbering  seven  to  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  was  formerly  divided  into  three  distinct  states,  each 
named  after  its  reigning  dynasty.    The  names  were  Cholas, 


Pandyas,  and  Shivas.  For  several  centuries  previous  to  the 
Christian  era  these  states  were  prosperous  and  civilised,  as 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  accounts  carefully  handed  down  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  Pandyan  kingdom  owes  its  name  to  a  branch  of  Pand- 
havas  from  the  northern  parts  of  India.  This  is  the  most 
southern  of  all.  It  extended  from  the  river  Cauvery  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  retained  its  limits  until  the  English  conquest. 
Its  ancient  splendours  date  from  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Cholan  kingdom  comprised  the  country  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Pandyan,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Then  the  Cholans  enlarged 
their  territory,  and  extended  their  conquests  even  to  EUora, 
but  they  very  soon  were  made  to  feel  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  pagoda 
of  Chellumbrum  was  erected  during  the  Cholan  dynasty,  which 
lasted  till  about  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Shivas  have  always  been  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in 
power  and  in  number.  They  were  conquered  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Cholans,  and  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
rajahs  of  Mysore.  They  occupied  that  part  of  the  country 
situated  to  the  west  of  Madura. 

With  these  few  remarks  indicating  the  nationalities  to 
whom  these  singular  monuments  are  due,  but  not  indeed  ex- 
plaining why  they  should  have  constructed  so  ma.ny  and  such 
gigantic  temples  in  honour  of  their  deities,  we  must  pass  on 
to  another  of  the  localities  where  they  abound,  or  where  they 
present  some  marked  peculiarity,  either  of  magnitude  or 
beauty. 

Leaving  Combaconum,  and  crossmg  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  delta  of  the  Cauvery,  the  city  of  Tanjore  is  reached, 
after  a  journey  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  The  road  tra- 
verses a  very  fertile  country.  Everywhere  fine  fields  of  rice 
and  well-cultivated  land  meet  the  eye.  Tanjore  is  a  province 
noted  for  its  fertility  and  for  the  variety  of  its  produce. 

On  this  road,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Southern  India, 
the  traveller  meets  occasionally  pilgrims,  carrying  what  is 
called  a  kmvdi,  a  kind  of  pack  formed  of  two  hemispheres 
kept  six  or  eight  inches  asunder,  and  covered  with  a  red  mate- 
rial ornamented  with  flowers  and  little  bells.  At  the  end  of 
a  bamboo  which  carries  this  precious  offering  two  pots  full  of 
milk  are  suspended,  which  the  pilgrim  has  vowed  to  carry  to 
SamimaM,  a  small  town  near  Combaconum,  where  they  will  be 
poured  over  the  idol  in  the  pagoda.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  devotees  marching  several  days  with  these  kowdis,  and 
during  the  journey  the  milk  should  neither  turn  sour,  nor 
diminish  in  quantify,  even  if  some  shouM  be  spilt. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  pilgrim  should  make  his  trip 
without  eating,  the  mouth,  for  this  reason,  being  stuffed  with  rags ; 
but  he  is  not  forbidden  to  drink.  If  the  miracle  is  not  accom- 
plished, it  is  because  his  soul  has  been  polluted  by  some  evil 
thought,  and  to  punish  himself  he  ought  to  bite  off  the  rnd  of 
his  tongue,  and  humbly  deposit  it  as  a  sin  offering  at  the  fiset  of 
his  idol.  But,  oh,  miracle  of  miracles  I  after  keeping  his  mouth 
shut  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  find  that  his 
tongue  has  grown  again.  This  he  considers  a  proof  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere,  and  his  offering  agreeable  to  the  divinity. 
This  is  but  one  amongst  many  of  those  clever  tricks  practised 
by  pious  Brahmins  on  the  superstition  of  the  inferior  classes, 
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and  meant  to  attract  offerings  of  all  kinds  to  the  idol,  which 
they  well  know  how  to  render  useful  to  themselves.  India  is 
the  classic  land  for  all  kinds  of  fraud.  Everything  of  the  sort 
answerj  admirably,  and  the  priests  omit  no  favourable  occasion 
of  speculating  on  the  purses  of  these  poor  fanatics. 

At  Tanjore  there  is  a  station  of  the  Apostolic  (Roman 
Catholic)  Mission,  and  the  resident  priests  receive  strangers 
with  great  hospitality. 
These  missionaries  are 
widely  distributed 
through  many  heathen 
lands,  and  labour  in- 
cessantly  to  root  up 
the  absurd  supersti- 
tions which  ignorance 
has  planted  so  deeply 
everywhere.  Their 

efforts,  however,  are 
very  ill-rewarded,  and 
it  is  certain  that,  as 
far  as  the  inhabitants 
of  India  are  concerned, 
the  converts  still  retain 
at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  a  lingering  at- 
tachment to  and  faith 
in  the  Brahminic  pan- 
theon. In  their  view 
the  Messiah  is  a  deity 
of  the  same  rank  as 
Vishnu,  Siva,  Kali,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tribe 
worshipped  by  their 
ancestors.  In  the  same 
way,  the  heathens  are 
not  unfrequently  seen 
prostrate  and  eagerly 
praying  before  the  re- 
presentation of  the 
Saviour  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches, 
when  their  favourite 
idol  has  neglected  to 
hear  or  attend  to  the 
demands  they  have 
made  of  him.  Even 
such  conversions  as 
do  take  place  are  few 
in  number,  altliough 
the  moral  life  of  the 

various  missionaries  of  the  different  persuasions  of  Christians, 
and  their  amiable  and  pleasant  manners,  attract  general  esteem ; 
but  their  real  influence  on  the  country  and  the  people  is  un- 
fortunately almost  nil.  Catholicism,  thanks  to  its  striking 
ceremonies,  has,  no  doubt,  more  chance  of  success  than  the 
simpler  style  and  somewhat  cold  formularies  of  the  English 
Church.  "Why  do  you  preach  to  us?"  said  a  Hindoo  to  a 
missionary.  "  Many  before  you  have  come  and  said  the  same 
things.  Have  we  in  conse(}uence  abandoned  our  idols  ?  No. 
We  know  they  are  of  no  great  use ;  but  what  will  the  world 
say— what    will   the    world   say?"     Missionaries   are   often 
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appealed  to  with  complaints  against  the  Government,  of  which 
they  are  considered  paid  agents,  charged  with  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  country.  Those  Hindoos  who  are  not 
troubled  with  the  prejudices  of  caste  adopt  Christianity  more 
readily  than  other  natives  ;  but  although  they  lose  less  by  the 
change  than  the  high-caste  tribes,  they  nuist  not  reckon  on  the 
support  and  friendship  of  their  former  co-religionists.    They 

can,  of  course,  no 
longer  participate  in 
the  sacred  rites,  and 
they  may  not  make 
their  appearance  at 
those  feasts  and  other 
entertainments  which 
arc  common  among  the 
lirahmins.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  make 
any  change,  the  only 
result  of  which  is  to 
induce  them  to  wor- 
ship an  unknown  God, 
who  enforces  austere 
jjractices,  and  whose 
ministers  cannot  even 
l)revent  sickness.  He 
who  abjures  paganism 
only  does  so,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  order 
to  obtain  reward  and 
protection. 

There  is  much 
written  about  conver- 
sions effected  by  St. 
Tho.'ias  on  the  Coro- 
niandel  coast ;  but 
there  is  no  histopV''' 
proof  that  thisChrisL.ai. 
ajxistle  ever  did  come 
to  India,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the 
preachings  attributed 
to  him  were  really  held 
by  a  merchan'-,  Knai 
Thomas  by  name,  who 
in  the  ninth  century 
came  over  to  the 
Tamuls,  and  obtained 
from  one  of  the  Pan- 
dyan  kings  certain 
privileges  for  tlie  Christian  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nicea  give  jjroofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  person  called  Johannes,  Bishop  of  India,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  325  ;  niul  there  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  during  his  stay  in  India,  merely  confirmetl  in  the  faith 
several  peari-fishers  who  had  been  previously  converted. 

Almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Hindoos  inhabit  the  southern 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  there  the  number  is  com- 
paratively large,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  Besides  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  live  unostentatiously  on  alms  and 
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on  contributions  principally  sent  from  the  Colonial  Missionary 
establishment  in  Paris,  many  English  ministers  of  religion  are 
to  be  met  with,  who  are  protected  by  their  Government,  and 
many  Wesleyans,  who  are  paid  by  the  Evangelical  socie*'"s 
established  in  London  and  New  York  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  labours  of  thgse  missionaries  extend  all  over 
India,  but  they  are  nowhero  very  successful. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  visit  the  little  Catholic  chapel 
of  Tanjore,  where  a  few  faithful  worshippers  daily  meet. 
The  building  is  simple  in  the  extrenje,  and  hw,  indeed,  a 
poverty-stricken  aspect.  Ap  enclosure  separates  the  people  of 
recognised  ca-'e  from  the  Farias,  who  crovyd  in  without  any 
sort  of  ord.<,  for,  in  order  to  maintain  their  authority,  the 
missionaries  ijre  obliged  to  yield  to  some  of  the  native  preju- 
dices ;  and  of  all  prejudices  those  connected  with  the  observ- 
ances of  caste  arp  the  most  difficult  to  f  radicate. 

Several  interesting  details  about  this  remarkable  country 
have  been  fqfnished  by  thp  Roman  Catholip  priest  resident  at 
Tanjore.  He  mentions  that  during  a  journey  to  Puducotta  he 
was  once  witness  to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  At  noon 
the  sky,  till  then  blue  and  serene,  suddenly  became  obscure<l, 
and  thick  black  clouds  alnjost  concealed  it  fronj  view.  The 
reverend  father  and  those  who  accompanied  hixn  lost  all  sense 
of  colour,  everything  appearing  as  if  draped  in  a  uniform  tint 
of  beautiful  amber.  This  phenomenon  only  lasted  a  few 
minutes  ;  a  violent  hailstorm  ensued,  and  the  clouds  dispersed. 
The  hailstones,  acting  upon  the  solar  light  like  a  prism,  appeared 
to  have  decomposed  it,  so  that  only  the  yellow  rays  were 
visible.  No  doubt,  if  the  travellers  had  been  differently  placed, 
the  local  colouring  would  have  presented  another  tint 

In  thp  south  of  the  Deccan  those  rains  known  as  rains  of 
fire  and  blood,  about  which  our  ancestors  were  so  deeply 
superstitious,  still  sometimes  occur.  Those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  them  state  that  the  illusion  is  com- 
plete. On  one  occasion  it  is  recorded  that  the  sun  was 
setting  in  4n  almost  cloudless  sky,  while  in  the  east  there  were 
thick  and  sombre  clouds ;  in  the  zenith,  however,  the  sky 
retained  all  its  purity.  Suddenly  3  storm  burst,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  a  fiery  rain  was  falling,  the  sparks  being  on  the  point  of 
setting  the  world  in  flames,  No  sooner  had  the  sqn  set  behind 
the  horizon  than  this  scintillating  an(i  brilliant  ^ppearanc^  was 
transformed  into  a  deep  red,  bearing  a  strong  fpsemblance  to 
blood.  This  singular  phenomenon,  considered  hy  the  ancients 
as  the  presage  of  terrible  misfortunes,  js  merely  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  solar  rays  of  ligiit  a(  ^  certain  angle  of 
incidence 

There  is  yet  another  optical  phenomenon  frequently  ob- 
ser%-able  on  the  sandy  roads  in  Indi^.  Travellers  \vending  their 
way  on  foot  seem  as  if  envclope4  in  flames  apd  remind  one 
strongly  of  engravings  qf  souls  in  purgatory.  The  thick  clqud 
of  yellow  dust  which  they  raise  in  walking  produces  this  curious 
illusion  when  the  sun  shines.  One  might  fancy  one's  self  the 
companion  of  Dante,  when,  on  his  dangerous  journey,  he 
descended  into  the  depths  of  the  infernal  regions  to  witness  the 
torment  of  those  condemned  to  eternal  torture  by  fire. 

In  1863  a  line  of  rail  united  Negapatam  to  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly,  and  added  greatly  to  the  commerce  and  riches  of 
this  part  of  India,  by  improving  the  communication  between 
these  countries.  Negapatam  is  now  an  important  harbour. 
Every  day  numberless  Indian  vessels,  laden  with  the  most 


varied  productions,  arrive  and  leave.  There  is  much  com- 
merce between  this  port  and  Coromandel,  and  also  between  it 
and  Malabar.  The  Tamuls  are  good  seamen,  in  which  respect 
they  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  on  the  eastern  side  of 
India,  and  they  exhibit  a  marked  contrast  to  their  neighbours, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  It  may  be  noticed  that  during  the 
season  of  the  pearl-fisheries  in  Ceylon  no  vessel  from  this 
island  engages  in  the  enterprise.  All  the  Indian  boats  and 
their  crews  are  from  the  ports  of  the  mainland  of  India,  and 
chiefly  from  the  coast  between  Negapatam  and  Cape  Comorih. 

At  Nega|)atam  a  class  of  fishermen  are  to  be  found  who 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  crabs  and  rica.  Their  mode  of 
obtaining  crabs  is  so  peculiar  as  to  merit  description.  They 
arm  themselves  with  a  long  stick,  at  one  extremity  of  which  a 
chaplet  of  shells  is  afiixed.  When  they  find  themselves  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  holes  where  these  animals  lie  concealed, 
they  shake  the  water  with  the  stick.  The  noise  attracts  the 
crabs,  and  they  sally  out  to  ascertain  whence  it  proceeds. 
Their  curiosity  is  the  cause  of  their  capture.  The  sailor  profits 
by  their  exit  to  harpoon  them  with  a  pointed  hook  provided 
with  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Tanjore  railway  station  is  a  mile  from  the  English  part  of 
the  town,  and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  native  fort.  This 
fort,  whose  construction  dates  from  the  Nayakara  dynasty  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Tanjore,  and  which  was  aftenvards 
strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  Mahratt4  conquerors,  is 
composed  of  two  walled  enclosures — the  first,  exclusively  of 
stone,  is  low  and  crenulated ;  the  other,  which  possesses 
interior  ramparts  or  earthworks,  has  apertures  for  cannon. 
The  outer  enclosure  is  surrounded  with  a  large  moat  Aill  of 
water,  in  which  are  several  crocodiles.  These  creatures  were 
formerly  kept  by  the  rajahs,  who  looked  upon  them  as  in- 
corruptible gu.irdians  of  the  town. 

In  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  inner  enclosure  a  colossal 
cannon  is  stationed.  It  ineasures  no  less  than  25  feet  in 
length  and  |o  feet  in  circumference ;  the  dianieter  of  the  bore 
is  35  inches.  It  is  composed  of  plates  of  iron,  soldered 
together,  qnd  consolidated  by  brass  rings.  The  Hindoos  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Rajah  Gopala  (one  of  the  names  qf  the 
god  Vishnu),  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  they  adore  it  as 
the  tutelar  divinity  of  th;e  fort.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  god 
would  prove  more  formidable  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies, 
shoi)ld  his  supporters  seek  to  make  use  of  him.  The  gun  was 
once  fired,  but  experience  proved  the  experiment  to  be  a 
dangerous  one,  and  4II  that  remains  of  the  projectiles  hurled  by 
Rajah  Gop.ila  is  an  enormous  cannon-ball  lying  peacefully  by 
the  side  of  (hp  monster. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  fort  reside  more  than  twenty 
thousand  people.  It  includes  the  royal  palace— an  immense 
assemblage  of  various  cOnstrucrions,  communiQating  by  narrow 
passages — rand  the  pagoda  in  which  the  last  Hindoo  ruler  of 
Tanjore  took  pleasure  in  offering  up  human  sacrifices.  By  the 
side  qf  the  principal  fort,  from  which  it  stands  quite  isolated, 
tliere  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  constructed  in  1777  by 
a  French  engineer,  and  called  Sevingui  Cottek,  after  a  pool 
named  Sevingui,  cottth  signifying  "  citadel."  This  smaller  fort 
encloses  within  its  walls  a  large  pyramidal  pagoda,  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  India,  called  the 
I'agoda  of  Vrihatisvaran ;  this  we  will  describe  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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THC  8ZILL  VALLEY— PETROCENV—PETRII.LA  AND  THE  OLD   OOLU- 
WORKINGS— V  ULK  AN. 

The  valley  of  Hartzeg  forms  an  cxtende  J  and  rich  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  looks  .^  if  it  had  once  been  a 
land-locked  lake.  The  road  to  tlie  Vulkan  leads  through  its 
greatest  length,  passing  many  picturesque  villages,  with  quaint 
wooden  churches  and  plum-tree  orchards. 

These  villages  almost  all  bear  the  traces  of  the  stniggle  of 
1848.  Bullet-marks  may  even  now  be  seen  on  the  churches  and 
other  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  the  spires,  which  had  been 
battered  down,  have  not  been  repaired.  The  road  becomes 
more  and  more  interesting  as  it  approaches  the  Carpathiansj 
It  passes  through  a  gracefully  undulating  country  covered  with 
wood,  and  when  the  fnountain  range  is  reached,  the  scenery  is 
extremely  gtand.  The  road  then  winds  up  and  down  one  hill 
after  another,  each  becoming  wilder,  and  rising  higher  until 
the  eminence,  beyond  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Szill,  is 
reachedi  The  descent  into  this  valley  is  almost  precipitous^ 
and  the  scenery  has  the  character  peculiar  to  the  Carpathians, 
namely,  a  mixture  of  garden-like  fertility  and  rugged  boldness. 
The  view  of  the  Szill  Valley  from  the  heights  is  most  delight- 
ful ;  the  tale  unfolds  itself  like  a  panorama,  with  its  clusters  of 
houses  nestled  here  and  there  in  the  most  romantic  nooks, 
its  orchards,  maize-fields,  and  pasturages  through  which  the 
sparkling  Szill  River  is  rippling,  adding  life  to  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  scenety.  The  valley  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and 
three  to  four  wide.  Two  little  rivers  spring  up  in  it,  having 
their  sources  at  either  end,  and  known  respectively  as  the 
Hungarian  and  Wallachian  Szill.  They  meet  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  then  flow  through  an  impassable 
gorge  called  the  Zurduck  into  the  great  plain  of  Wallachia  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Carpathian  tange,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  eventually  fall  into 
the  Danube.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  lies  the 
little  village  of  Fetrogeny,  now  becoming  a  town,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  line  from  the  main  Transylvanian  Railway^ 
The  inducement  to  construct  this  line  consists  in  the  immense 
mineral  wealth  of  the  valley,  the  basin  of  which  is  covered 
-  i'h  tertiary  strata  bearing  numerous  beds  of  coaL 

We  put  up  at  the  inn  of  the  Vulkan  contumn  that  nighty 
where  we  found  scant  and  inferior  accommodation.  A  con' 
tumez,  be  it  known,  is  a  Government  establishment,  erected  at 
the  Austrian  end  of  every  pass  over  the  Carpathians,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  cattle  brought  from  the  Danu-' 
'  bian  Provinces,  in  ordet  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
rinderpest.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inspector  and  his  assistants,  a  detach- 
ment of  police,  a  collector  of  taxes,  atid  a  dep6t  for  Govern- 
ment tobacco.  A  sort  of  inn  is  Usually  attached  to  provide  fof 
the  wants  of  the  drovers  and  any  travellers  who  inay  chance  to 
come  over  the  pass. 

We  found  the  place  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  only  fit  fof 
the  reception  of  cattle-drovers,  who  habitually  resort  to  it 
However,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  shelter,  we  bad  to  put 
up  with  it  and  be  thankfuL 


Our  visit  to  Pettogeily  next  day  *as  most  interesting. 
Here  we  found  quite  an  army  of  workmen  of  all  nationalities — 
Wallachs/  Italians,  Germans,  Sechs,  Szecklers,  Magyars,  and 
Albanians  hard  at  work,  at  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  railway, 
and  building  up  houses  for  the  inflowing  population  of  what 
some  day  will  become  an  important  tOwnj 

The  coal-beds  hate  been  proved  here,  and  found  to  con- 
tain in  the  aggregate  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  of  coal.  This  immense  Wealth  of  mineral  extends  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley,  though  perhaps 
nowhere  is  the  section  of  the  coal-seams  so  fihe  as  at  Petro- 
geny.  The  place  now  is  a  soft  of  sea  yf  mud,  out  of  which 
buildings  are  arising  as  if  by  enchantment.  All  round  are  the 
encampments — if  I  may  use  the  terra— of  the  foreign  workmen, 
consisting  of  rows  of  log-huts,  in  which  the  men  live  for  the 
time  being. 

On  a  pay-day  the  crowd  of  Workpeople  constitute  a  real 
Babel,  so  diverse  are  their  languages.  During  working  hours 
this  diversity  is  not  much  noticed,  as  the  men  work  in  gangs  of 
the  same  nationality,  according  to  their  aptitude  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  Sometimes  disputes  arise,  which  lead  occasion- 
ally to  serious  quarrels,  ending  in  broken  heads  and  even  knife- 
wounds.  The  total  absence  of  a  working  population  in  the 
district  renders  it  necessary  .0  get  the  requisite  labour  from 
abroad.  The  Wallach,  a&  a  fule,  is  not  a  good  labourer  at 
anything  except  field-work,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Carpathian  range.  Where  the  inhabitants  afe  almost  nomad 
in  their  habits  and  customs.  They  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  care  of  theif  flocks,  and  lead  the  life  of  shepherds. 
They  calculate  their  wealth  by  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
of  swine  they  possess,  and  dispose  of  them  only  when 
their  number  exceeds  the  available  pasturage  or  hay.  In 
summer  they  make  hay, or  grow  maize  to  feed  the  cattle 
in  winter,  and  when  spring  comes  they  drive  them  up  the 
mountains,  and  let  them  graze  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians.  The  peasant  takes  his  family  with 
him,  and  all  are  busy  watching  the  herds.  Some  have  regular 
log-huts  on  the  heights,  where  they  live  during  the  whole 
summer  j  others  seek  a  partial  shelter  under  tents  made  of  tree 
branches  and  leaves ;  very  few  come  down  to  the  valleys 
during  the  warm  season,  and  do  not  see  (heir  homes  for 
months.  None  remain  below  except  the  old  and  infirm ;  even 
women  and  giris  join  in  the  general  exodus,  and  the  villages 
are  practically  deserted.  In  the  middle  of  summer  the  herds 
are  grazing  on  the  very  tops  Of  the  hills,  but  as  the  weather  gets 
colder  they  descend,  clearing  the  slopes  zone  by  zone  of  grass, 
and  frequently  leaving  patches  of  land  as  bare  as  a  gravel  walk. 
The  swine  are  parricularly  destructive  in  this  respect,  for  they 
not  only  eat  the  herbage  but  root  up  the  surface  of  the  land 
and  leave  it  like  a  ploughed  field.  I  was  told  that  the  swine 
afe  often  left  up  in  the  bills  by  themselves  all  the  winter.  A 
certain  proportion  afe  lost,  but  the  majority  survive,  for  they  are 
hardy  animals,  and  these  cost  their  owners  nothing  for  keep 
during  that  time.  As  a  rule  the  cattle  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  women  and  girls,  the  sheep  and  swine  to  that  of  men  and 
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I)oys,  who  arc  assisted  by  a  l)rce(l  of  most  ferocious  dogs.  These 
animals  have  more  tlie  appearance  of  wolves  than  dogs,  and 
woe  to  the  unwary  stranger  who  may  happen  to  come  witliin 
reach  of  their  fangs ;  I  bcUeve  lie  wouUl  be  torn  to  pieces  and 
devoured. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Petrogeny,  and  quite  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  lies  the  little  vill.ige  of  Petrilla,  which  I  visited  on 
account  of  the  interest  attached  to  its  neighbourhood  by  the 
numerous  indications  left  of  the  mining  operations  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  Petrilla,  which  is  the  very  type  of  a  Wallachian 
village,  liuilt  on  the  banks  of  the  Szill,  here  a  shallow  and 
softly-flowing  stream,  each  cottage  is  surrounded  by  an  orchard 


fare  is  so  simple  that  he  requires  but  few  cooking  utensils,  and 
these,  in  all  probability  are  taken  up  the  hills.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  Wallachian  peasant  houses  ; 
they  all  have  a  verandah,  either  on  one  side  of  or  entirely 
surrounding  the  building,  and  the  kitchen  is  always  a  small 
detached  hut,  containing  a  baking  oven  and  an  open  hearth, 
where  the  maize  is  warmed  on  a  wood  fire. 

The  verandah  becomes  the  real  habitation  of  the  household, 
or  as  many  as  remain  at  home,  during  the  summer.  Here  they 
bring  their  beds,  and  sleep  almost  in  the  open  air ;  and  here 
the  women  sit  and  spin  during  the  day,  if  not  otherwise  engaged ; 
the  children  play  abou*  'he  steps,  and  the  homebred  pig  takes 
his  siesta  in  the  shad         ner.    These  little  villages  are  not 
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forming  graceful  clusters  of  fruit-trees,  well  fenced  in  by  a 
curious  but  solid  wicker  paling. 

Suicks  of  hay  and  maize  straw  are  built  upon  posts  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  or  curiously  fixed  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  look  like  huge  beehives  from  a  distance.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village  stands  a  small  church,  with  its  quaint 
wooden  spire,  and  surrounded  by  the  graveyard  dotted  over 
with  carved  wooden  crosses,  denoting  the  last  resting-places  of 
these  children  of  Nature.  The  approach  to  Petrilla  is  by  a  truly 
rustic  bridge— a  plank  carried  over  the  stream  on  posts,  with 
one  or  two  props  slanting  like  miniature  buttresses  into  the 
water  and  a  slender  hand-rail  on  one  side.  When  I  paid  my 
visit  the  village  was  almost  deserted,  and  many  of  the  houses 
were  completely  closed  and  left  without  any  supervision.  The 
Wallachian  has  little  to  fear  from  his  neighbours  or  professional 
robbers.  His  sim[)lc  homestead  offers  no  inducement  to  the 
marauder,  for  beyond  the  immediate  necessities  of  existence  he 
possesses  but  little.  A  bed,  a  bench,  a  nisfic  t.ible,  and  a  box 
to  hold  his  simple  chattels,  complete  the  list  of  furniture.     His 


always  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  Petrilla  was  the  day  I  paid 
my  visit.  On  a  fHe  day,  and  there  are  many  in  the  Greek 
calendar,  the  peasants  assemble  at  the  house  of  some  farmer, 
who  undertakes  to  keep  a  supply  of  wine  and  slievovitz  for 
sale,  and  there  give  themselves  up  to  reckless  amusement. 
The  shepherd-boy  comes  down  from  the  hill  with  his  rustic 
pip«,  a  tube  only  a  few  inches  long  with  four  or  five  holes,  out 
of  which  he  produces  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
melodious.  The  young  people  dance  on  the  grass  to  the 
music,  such  as  it  is,  while  the  old  folk  imbibe  their  wine  and 
slievovitz,  not  without  visible  effect  There  is  a  tone  of 
melancholy  in  these  gatherings  peculiar  to  mountaineers  and 
people  so  much  accustomed  to  solitude.  Their  joy  has  none 
of  the  exuberance  of  the  French  or  German  peasants ;  they  do 
not  sing  or  skip  about,  or  get  lively  over  their  wine,  but  quietly 
and  slowly  turn  and  turn  about  to  the  monotonous  sound  of 
the  pipe,  or  sit  seriously  looking  on  and  taking  long  draughts 
out  of  a  botde. 

The  parish  priest,  or  popa,  as  he  is  called,  plays  a  ,con- 
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spiaious  part  on  these  occasions.  He  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  peculiarity  either  of  dress  or  manner;  himself  little  better 
than  a  peasant  in  point  of  education,  he  lives  and  thinks  as 
one  amidst  the  flock  under  his  charge.  He  generally  has  his 
farm  like  the  others,  and  his  parishioners  show  their  respect  for 
him  and  the  Church  by  assisting  him  in  his  fanning  operations. 
He  derives  no  income  from  the  State,  and  is  entirely  depen- 
dent for  subsistence  on  the  gifts  of  the  parishioners,  the  church- 
fees,  and  his  own  exertions.  It  is  even  said  that  sometimes 
the  popa  of  a  village  works  as  a  labourer  during  the  week,  and 
ascends  his  pulpit  on  Sundays  to  instruct  his  flock.  The  popas 
are  ordained  by  their  own  bishops,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  They  are  greatly  under  the  control  of 
their  superiors,  and  are  most  useful  and  important  auxiliaries  to 


mania  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  extremely  illiterate 
and  uncultured.  They  are  chosen  by  the  parisiiioners  from 
among  themselves,  sent  as  youths  to  some  small  seminary, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  forms  of  the  religions  rites  and 
obtain  a  little  knowledge  of  I^tin.  What  little  they  leani  is 
soon  forgotten  after  they  return  to  their  native  villages,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  sink  to  the  level  of  the  people  they  live 
among.  Of  the  outer  world  and  its  doings  they  know  nothing; 
they  marry,  christen,  and  bury  their  parishioners ;  work  at  their 
farms,  drink  slievovitz,  and  let  the  time  pass  on,  satisfied  to 
fulfil  the  simple  routine  duties  of  their  oflicc,  without  one 
though',  above  the  occurrences  of  every  day  existence.  It  is 
sad  to  see  a  people  with  so  much  intelligence  .t''.  aptitude 
thus  neglected  and  uncared  for  by  those  whose  sacicd  oflice 
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the  Russian  Government.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
Wallachians  of  the  Carpathi.ms,  but  to  the  whole  principality 
of  Roumania,  where  the  lower  orders  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Boyards  also. 
In  Transylvania  the  higher  classes  are  nearly  all  Protestants. 
The  Roman  religion  is  represented  by  a  part  of  the  German 
settlers,  .ind  besides,  there  are  numbers  of  Jews  and  Armenians. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  village  /i/e  the  popa  is  a  sort  of  leader  of 
the  festivities ;  he  encourages  the  dancers  and  settles  the  part- 
ners, has  a  word  for  each  individual,  and  generally  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  dram  with  every  one. 

The  example  he  sets  in  this  respect  is  not  a  good  one ;  he 
is  often  the  first  to  show  the  unsteadying  influence  of  the 
potent  libations,  and  the  peasants  do  not  conrider  they  have 
done  their  duty  towards  him  unless  he  is  carried  home  helpless. 
They  say  the  popas  encourage  the  holding  of  feast-days  on 
account  of  the  good  cheer  which  falls  to  them  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  in  fact,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  cletgy  in  Rou- 
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gives  them  the  opportunity — if,  indeed,  it  does  "not  imply  the 
duty — of  raising  the  ignorant  above  a  level  of  barbarism  and 
superstition. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  whenever  a  church  becomes  a 
political  institution  as  well  as  the  exponent  of  a  creed,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  inferior  clergy  are  appointed,  not  to 
instruct  or  improve  their  flocks,  but  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  superior  powers,  and  are  considered  merely  as  instruments 
placed  in  the  hands  of  others  who  use  them  to  further  their 
own  interests. 

The  simple  Wallachians,  however,  know  nothing  of  this ; 
they  venerate  their  popas  as  the  representatives  of  the  Deity 
on  earth,  dispensers  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  humble  believers,  and  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
pitiate them  according  to  their  own  crude  and  insufficient 
light.  Their  extreme  faith  in  the  great  power  of  the  priest- 
hood is  intermixed  with  an  immense  amount  of  superstition, 
which  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  by  the  popas,  who 
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tike  advantage  of  it  to  play  on  the  fears  of  their  parishioners 
in  order  to  gain  their  own  ends.  Indeed,  the  popas  them- 
selves are  not  quite  free  from  erroneous  opinions,  and  will 
gravely  ascribe  important  events  to  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances. The  population,  as  a  rule,  have  an  objection  to  the 
presence  of  strangers,  or  the  introduction  of  anything  new 
among  them.  Of  railways  they  have  a  special  abhorrence, 
and  they  deem  the  locomotive  to  be  a  Drtuo  de  foco,  that  isj  a 
"devil  of  fire."  They  gave  the  surveyors  of  the  lin«  now 
being  constructed  to  the  Szill  Valley  a  very  unpleasant  recepn- 
tion,  and  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of  judicious 
management  to  get  the  line  surveyed  at  all.  One  engineer  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  regularly  attacked  on  one  Occa- 
sion by  some  women  who  were  mowing  in  a  field,  and  who 
had  imagined  that  l)is  theodolite  was  some  dreadful  invention 
of  the  evil  one  brought  there  to  bewitch  their  cattle  and  blight 
their  crops,  and  expected  to  find  sterility  and  destruction 
wherever  it  was  set  up.  They  came  round  iily  informant 
brandishing  their  scythes  and  rakes,  and  clamouring  violently. 
By  the  aid  of  his  guide  and  assistant  he  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  meant  him  no  harm  personally,  but  that  the 
devil's  machine  must  be  at  once  removed  out  of  their  field. 
It  was  no  use  explaining,  they  would  not  understand )  no  use 
expostulating,  they  Would  not  be  convinced  of  the  harmless 
nature  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  engineer  had  to  beat  a 
retreat,  with  all  his  belongings.  With  all  their  horrot  of  new 
faces  and  new  Ways  they  are  harmless  :  they  want  to  be  left 
alone,  and  are  quite  willing  to  leave  others  so )  and  although 
many  cases  of  petty  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  line 
of  railway  afe  on  record,  not  one  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
no  one  has  been  injured  of  maltreated.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
very  peaceable  among  themselves.  Occasionally  some  dispute 
arises,  particularly  when  they  become  excited  at  some  festive 
gathering,  and  the  slievovitz  is  abundant,  but  it  very  seldom 
goes  beyond  high  words  j  if  any  weapon  is  used  it  is  only  a 
stick,  and  such  rows  are  easily  quelled  among  them.  It  is  not 
a  rare  sight  to  see  two  men  wrangling  fiercely  at  ofle  moment, 
and  at  the  next  embracing  each  other.  The  police  hate  an 
easy  time  among  them,  at  least,  as  faf  as  my  personal  observa- 
tion enabled  me  to  judge.  They  have,  however,  a  bad  reputa- 
tion  among  their  German  neighbours,  who  believe  them  all 
to  be  thieves  and  untrustworthy.  They  relate  an  anecdote  of 
one  Wallachian,  who  was  sent  as  a  representative  to  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  provinces,  at  Vienna,  and  had  the  un-- 
amiable  habit  of  always  carefully  Carrying  away  the  fofk  and 
spoon  he  had  used  at  dinner,  and  who  was  discovered  walking 
off  from  the  Imperial  Palace  with  the  imperial  plate  in  his 
pocket.  I'his,  if  true,  might  have  been  an  instance  of  excep- 
tional kleptomania,  but  is  very  much  more  like  an  allusion  to 
the  habit  prevalent  among  the  people,  of  always  carrying  about 
with  them  their  knives  and  forks,  if  they  use  any.  I  may  safely 
say  that  I  did  not  remark  any  gfeat,  or  even  small,  thieving 
propensities  among  them,  although  I  gave  them  ample  oppop 
tunities  of  indulging  them. 

At  Petrilla  we  put  up  our  horses  at  fl  farmhouse,  whose 
inhabitants  were  all  very  ill,  this  being  the  reason  of  their 
presence  in  the  village  at  that  time.  The  farmer  was  ill  with 
inflammation  in  his  ears,  which  caused  him  great  pain,  and 
for  which  he  took  as  a  remedy  some  fluid  mercury,  which  he 
preserved  in  a  quill,  the  one  end  of  which  was  stopped  up 
with  wax.    The  trust  these  mountaineers  place  in  the  bene- 


ficial action  of  the  fluid  metal  is  as  great  as  it  is  inexplicable, 
but  there  is  among  them  an  idea  that  all  earthly  ills  may  be 
conjured  away  by  taking  a  few  drops  of  this  panacea.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  illness  of  the  unfortunate 
farmer  to  the  absorption  of  the  remedy  in  too  great  quantities, 
rather  than  to  any  specific  disease.  His  wife,  also,  was  ailing, 
from  something  like  fever,  and  I  found  her  in  the  graveyard 
which  adjoined  the  orchard,  lying  among  the  long,  rank  grass 
which  was  growing  round  a  grave-mound,  silently  suffering, 
and  patiently  waiting  for  the  time  when  she  too  would  have  to 
be  laid  in  the  cold  ground  below.  It  was  not  an  appropriate 
resting-place  for  one  so  ill,  yet  she  appeared  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  mournful  hue  of  her  surroundings.  Some  one  told 
her  of  the  visitors,  and  she  rose  and  staggered  to  the  house  to 
see  that  we  were  attended  to  by  her  two  daughters.  But  after 
a  very  few  words  her  strength  failed,  and  drawing  her  covering 
of  lambskin  close  round  her,  she  asked  to  be  assisted  back  to 
her  sad  couch,  Why  did  this  poor  woman  choose  to  rest 
among  the  graves  of  her  departed  friends?  Was  she  thinking 
of  the  t'.me,  perhaps  near,  when  she  would  meet  them  all  again 
in  another  world,  and  did  she  suppose  that  their  souls  were 
hovering  over  the  tombs  and  joining  in  prayers  to  welcome 
her  among  them  ? 

While  the  farmer  and  his  Wife  were  thus  unable  to  leave 
their  homestead,  the  latter's  father,  an  old  man  of  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  up  among  the  mountains  looking  after  the 
cattle.  He  came  down  to  the  farm  to  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  the  young  people  while  we  were  there,  and  a  more 
vigorous,  healthy  man  could  not  be  seen,  wiry  though  small, 
robust  though  thin,  and  as  swift  as  a  deer  in  spite  of  his  great 
age.  I  was  told  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  exception,  and 
that  many  of  the  mountaineers  lite  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
preserve  an  extraordinary  youthful  vigour.  I  suspect  that  if 
any  of  them  survive  the  hardships  of  their  life,  with  its  ex- 
posure, meagre  fare,  and  occasional  doses  of  mercury,  for,  say, 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  they  may  last  for  an  unconscionable 
time.  As  a  rule  the  people  look  healthy  and  vigorous,  in  spite 
of  the  very  sallow  complexion,  which  I  could  not  help  ascribing 
to  the  use  of  mercury,  after  I  was  informed  of  the  wholesale 
manner  in  which  they  absorb  it  The  farmer  was  very  voluble 
in  explaining  his  ailments,  and  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  the 
strangers  could  give  him  relief  from  the  acute  pain  he  was  suffer 
Ing.  We,  however.  Were  unable  to  assist  him,  and  could  do  no 
more  than  express  our  sincere  sympathy  for  him  in  his  misfortune, 
and  Our  hopes  that  he  and  his  wife  would  soon  be  restored  to 
health  and  sirength.  But  we  left  him,  with  inward  misgivings 
as  to  the  final  result  of  his  illness,  to  ramble  among  the  mounds 
of  old  debris  that  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  gold-diggings  of 
the  Romans. 

Transylvania  is  rich  itt  the  precious  metal.  There  are 
many  localities  where  it  has  been,  and  some  where,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  extracted.  Nearly  all  the  mountain  streams 
in  this  part  of  the  Carpathian  range  contain  traces  of  it,  and 
some  of  the  quartz  beds  appn  ciable  quantities.  But  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  actively  worked  since  the  time  of  the 
Roman  investment.  It  is  strange  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
We  stumble  on  old  mineral  workings,  once  on  a  time  the  scenes 
of  active,  and  no  doubt  productive,  employment,  but  now 
deserted  and  abandoned  as  worthless.  Many  of  such  old 
workings  have  been  tried  in  recent  times,  but  rarely  vi-ith 
success.    The  little  hillocks  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Pctrilla  have  been  lying  undisturbed  for  centuries ;  they  remain 
there  like  the  grave-mounds  of  a  departed  industry.  It  might 
be  pertinently  asked  how  it  is  that  mineral  ground  could  be 
worked  to  profit  by  the  ancients,  which  at  present,  with  all  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  appliances,  we  are  unable  to  turn  to 
advantage  ?  And  the  answer  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Most 
probably  the  question  of  labour  remuneration  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  Romans,  as  a  rule,  employed  slaves  or  prisoners 
of  war  as  labourers  in  such  undertakings,  and  it  it  needless  to 
observe  that  with  t'^at  class  the  question  of  pay  was  not  coa- 
sidered,  and  that  the  employers  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity 
of  danger  from  strikes,  trades'  unions,  or  workmen's  combina- 
tions. Very  piobably  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  these 
valleys  were  forced  to  dig  up  the  treasures  of  their  own  soil  for 
the  benefit  of  the  invader,  and  the  only  material  traces  of  the 
Roman  occupation  which  remain  in  this  secluded  district  are 
the  numerous  heaps  of  mineral  refuse,  left  to  reycal  to  after 
generations  the  power  and  energy  of  the  nation  tliat  once  had 
conquered  the  whole  of  Europe.  Some  day,  perhaps,  these 
silent  dales  may  be  turned  again  into  active  centres  of  industry, 
and  the  miner  be  once  more  engaged  in  turning  gold  out  of  the 
scraggy  quartz  of  the  mountains  or  the  soft  alluvium  of  the 
plains.  Certain  it  is  that  indications  of  mineral  wealth  are 
abundantly  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  range  of  the  southern 
Carpathians,  and  nothing  can  explain  the  total  want  of  investi- 
gation but  the  apathy  or  indifference  of  the  governments.  One 
great  drawback  to  the  devejoprnent  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  district  has  been  the  want  of  communication.  But  this  is 
now  overcome  by  the  construction  of  the  line'of  railway  from 
Deva  to  Petrogeny,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  miner's 
hammer  will  soon  resound  among  the  rugged  cliffg  of  these 
mountains. 

The  old  workings  appear  to  have  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  but  nothing  of  interest  remains  now  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  mounds  that  denote  th^  spots  where  the  gravel  or 
quartz  was  worked  to  extract  the  precious  metal.  We  spent 
the  afternoon  roaming  among  these  silent  tokens  of  past  eras 
of  industry,  and  returned,  towards  ^yening,  to  our  (quarters  at 


the  Vulkan.  But  this  time  not  to  the  miserable  hostelry  of 
the  conliima,  but  to  a  comfortable  farmhouse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  we  found  the  comforts  of  cleanliness  anil 
good  cheer  to  make  amends  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of 
the  previous  day.  The  farm  in  question  was  a  consitlcrahle 
one,  and  its  owner  a  man  of  mark  in  the  valley.  He  was  in 
advance  of  his  neighbours  in  education,  for  he  spoke  German 
fluently,  and  had  the  walls  of  his  house  decorated  with  rude 
artistic  attempts,  in  the  shape  of  portraits  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  He  also 
possessed  a  few  books,  and  the  luxuries  of  modern  civilisation, 
such  as  table-linen,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  His  wife  was 
an  excellent  cook,  having  served  in  that  capacity  in  a  German 
family  in  Karlsburg,  and  had  a  great  idea  of  making  her  guests 
comfortable.  We  had  here  a  sample  of  a  well-tOKlo  peasant- 
house  in  the  district,  and  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  the 
owner  on  his  establishment,  and  ourselves  at  being  its  inmates. 
The  house  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  verandah 
nmning  along  one  side,  overlooking  the  yard,  and  leading 
into  the  different  rooms,  the  kitchen  being  located  in  a 
separate  outhouse,  and  the  yard  thronged  with  poultry  and 
pigs.  The  farmer,. who  was  also  a  cattle-dealer,  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  future  prospects  of  the  localityi  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  appeared 
intelligent  and  well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  different 
works.  Having  resided  for  some  time  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  he  was  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so 
prejudiced  as  his  neighbours,  but  still  shared  their  strong 
attachment  for  the  beautiful  home  Nature  had  provided  for 
them,  and  sighed  at  the  thought  of  the  near  invasion  of  grimy 
toilers,  and  the  prospect  of  clouds  of  black  smoke.  But  the  utili- 
tarianism of  the  age  is  relentless,  and  wherever  man  can  derive 
an  advantage  from  Nature  he  seizes  on  it  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  beautiful  After  all,  our  stacks  and  pits  are  but  a 
repetition  of  what  the  Romans  and  other,  even  older,  nations, 
did  before,  only  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  of  centuries,  and  are  able  to  make 
a  little  more  noise  and  produce  more  smoke. 
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ANTIQtJrriES— MOKASTTC  ESTABMSHMENTS—ISIANDS  OF  TINO, 
PALMARIA,  AND  TINETTQ. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  there  are 
many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  The  name  of  Porto 
Vcnere  of  itself  indicates  plainly  enough  that  the  city  so 
called  claims  as  a  patroness  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
had  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  a  temple  to  this  goddess, 
who  resembled  them  in  her  changeful  and  seductive  tem- 
perament This  temple  was  constructed  of  the  black  marble 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  celebrated  marmo  portoro,  many 
quarries  of  which  have  been  worked  in  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  gulf  as  lately  as  1863.  The  building  was  en- 
crusted in  the  interior  with  the  beautiful  white  marble  of  Luni. 
But  even  in  remote  .'\ges,  the  struggles  of  race  and  religious 
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differences  rendered  precarious  all  homage'  rendered  to  the 
gods.  The  Carthaginians,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
ruined  both  the  town  and  the  temple.  When  a  Genoese  colony 
rebuilt  the  city,  A.D.  11 13,  Venus  had  lost  all  her  worshippers. 
On  the  ruins  of  her  temple  was  built  a  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  the  worship  of  Christ  replaced  that  of  the 
goddess  of  love.  The  republican  genius  of  Genoa  took  pos- 
session of  the  site,  but  both  church  and  temple  are  now  in 
ruins,  and  the  archaeologist  occupies  himself  in  unravelling 
from  their  remains  what  part  appertains  to  the  early  and 
pagan  style,  and  what  part  belongs  to  Gothic,  and  to  distin- 
guish, as  far  as  possible,  that  which  recalls  Polytheism  from 
that  which  is  the  fruit  of  Catholicism.  To  the  tourist,  how- 
ever, who  does  not  trouble  himself  with  such  speculations,  the 
city  is   beautifully  situated  and  very  interesting.    From  this 
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marble  rock,  which  seems  to  separate  the  liquid  plain  into 
which  it  projects,  the  eye  dwells  on  a  lovely  horizon,  em- 
bracing the  enchanting  coasts  of  Liguria,  and  tite  islands  of 
Talnuria,  Gorgona,  and  Caprata,  and  even  including  the 
Tuscan  Archipelago. 

The  town  itself,  reached  from  La  Spezia  by  a  good  road  of 
about  seven  miles,  constructed  in  tlie  time  of  Najwleon  L, 
is  remarkably  iiiclurcsiiue.  llie  high  castle  which  crowns 
it,  encircled  by  fig-trees  of  dark  green  hue,  and  by  olive- 
trees  of  a  bluish  tint;  its  high  and  narrow  houses, 
crowded  together  as  if  the  better  to  withstand  the  storm  ;  its 
ruins,  which  the  devastating  work  of  cx-nturies  has  apparently 
identified  with  the  rock  itself ;  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  San 
Lorenzo,  remarkable  for  its  marbles  and  for  the  pajial  benedic- 
tions of  Gt^lase,  who  consecrated  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century — this  original  toiU-atunibU  attracts  the  atten- 
tion, and  suggests  to  the  intelligent  observer  the  changes  which 
liave  taken  place  in  this  quarter  of  tlie  globe,  between  the  time 
when  the  Carthaginians  worshipped  here  their  goddess  Astarte, 
and  that  period  when  worship  was  offered  to  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice,  as  exemplified  in  the  local  saint  and  anchorite, 
Simon,  who  terminated  his  life  on  this  coast.  It  is  not  difhcult 
tu  understand  tliat  a  sailor,  such  as  this  Simon,  who  served 
under  the  celebrated  admiral  A.  Doria,  should,  amidst  the 
engrossing  work  of  his  perilous  career,  have  retained  a  bright 
remembrance  of  this  admirable  landscape.  Afterwards,  when 
a  hermit,  he  settled  on  the  cliffs  of  this,  his  native  land,  and 
died  tiierc  in  solitude.  Another  native  of  Portovenere, 
Barbarava,  once  a  common  sailor,  was  as  useful  to  France  as 
Simon  had  been  to  Genoa.  The  ei'jlit  hundred  souls  inhabiting 
this  village  still  yield  excellent  siilors  and  clever  pilots,  but 
they  are  less  rich  than  in  those  days  when  its  harbour  was  used 
as  a  refuge  for  the  galleys  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Its  old 
dismantled  fortress  no  longer  pretexts  the  fleets  which  once 
waged  warfare  with  the  Venetian  aristocracy. 

The  influence  of  islands  in  developing  monastic  institutions 
on  a  coast  may  be  noticed  in  Provence,  in  the  island  of  Lerins, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  where  they  occujiy  a  less  important 
position  in  tiie  annals  of  monachism ;  the  three  islands  which 
terminate  tlic  Gulf  of  La  Spezia  have  also  an  interesting 
monastic  history. 

Tino,  which  is  s'tuated  between  Palmaria  and  the  mainland, 
and  is  only  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  channel,  a  third  of 
a  mile  across,  first  demands  attention.  Tinetto,  whose  outline 
somewhat  resembles  a  squirrel,  comes  next  Tino  deserves  our 
first  consideration,  because  it  was  the  retreat  of  St.  Venerius, 
and  the  centre  of  a  religious  movement  Although  the 
mention  of  several  mythological  personages  on  the  field  of 
history  seems  due  solely  to  the  favour  sliown  by  the  various 
peoples  to  the  exiled  deities,  and  although  the  hermit's  name 
and  that  of  the  divinity  adored  in  the  city  are  singularly 
analogous,  I  shall  not  seek  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the 
suint,  who,  as  tradition  informs  us,  died  as  devoutly  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  island  of  Tino.  This  pine-crowned  island,  on  the 
heights  of  which  the  Genoese  built  a  tower,  which  was  after- 
wards turned  into  a  lighthouse,  and  which  is  only  cultivated  on 
the  side  facing  the  gulf,  was  the  fit  abode  of  one  of  those  men 
who  sought,  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  and  on  the  rocks,  to 
fly  from  the  painful  spectacle  of  the  decay  of  the  Latin  race, 
and  who  became  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  a  pagan  traveller 
of  the  fifth  century.    In  those  parts  where  cultivation  was  en- 


couraged, and  which  had  perhaps  been  dug  out  by  the  monks, 
Lucius,  Dishop  of  Luni,  in  the  year  6io  founded  a  convent  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint.  The  remains  of  this  building  may 
still  be  seen,  and  its  cemetery  visited.  Amongst  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  who  came  here  to  visit  the  relics  of 
Venerius,  may  be  mentioned  the  fierce  Cxsoi  of  Byzantium, 
who  gave  to  tlie  Roman  Pontiff  the  title  of  CEcumenical 
Bishop.  Gregory  the  Great  was  another  who,  without  caring 
much  about  these  high  appellations,  worked  incessantly  to 
establish  the  territorial  monarchy  of  the  popedom.  The  relics, 
threatened  with  attacks  by  corsairs,  who  ardently  desired  to 
take  possession  of  the  shrines,  were  carried  away  to  the  main- 
land ;  the  monks  shortly  afterwards  disappeared,  and  their 
convents  having  been  pillaged  by  pirates,  they  took  refuge  on 
the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Le  Grazie.  Although  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  which,  in  the  season,  abounds  with  partridges  and 
quails,  belonged  to  them,  they  considered  it  too  unsafe,  not 
only  OS  a  habitation,  but  even  as  a  station  where  could  be 
worked  tlie  quarries  of  the  beautiful  black  marble,  veined  with 
gold,  known  as  the  potior,  and  already  alluded  ta  The 
corsairs,  as  also  the  Fisans  and  the  Aragonese,  who  have  left 
not  a  trace  of  the  villa{;e  of  San  Giovanni,  the  gem  of  Palmaria, 
would  doubtless  have  inflicted  on  the  monks  the  cruel  fate  of 
St  Anastasia  and  her  companions,  llie  legend  relates  that 
Diocletian  burnt  olive  in  the  island  of  Patmos  those  Christians 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  decrees  which  the  world  then 
accepted.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  the  signal  for  tlie  triumph  of  toleration  on 
these  beautiful  shores.  Unfortunately,  persecutions  continued; 
the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  church  were  scarcely  free  from  the 
yoke  of  the  heathen  Caisars  when  they  began  a  deadly  warfare 
among  themselves.  lu  the  fifth  century,  Terentius,  Bishop  of 
Luni,  was  martyrised  by  the  disciples  of  Arius.  The  feud  still 
continues.  The  chief  of  the  Arians  of  modem  Greece  died  in 
prison ;  and  liberal  Protestants,  partisans  of  Arianisra,  often 
complain,  in  the  Eastern  newspapers,  of  the  vexations  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the  over-zeal  of  their  sect,  their  ancestors 
having  burnt  alive  Servetus,  the  Spaniard,  and  beheaded  Gen- 
titis,  the  Italian. 

The  Arians  succeeded  no  better  than  the  monks  at  Tinetto. 
All  that  remains  of  their  former  abode  are  fragments  of  cells 
covered  with  ivy,  the  cells  themselves  having  been  destroyed 
by  pirates.  If,  as  Pere  Lacordaire  says,  oaks  and  monks  .ire 
eternal,  such  catastrophes  may  occur  without  much  anxiety 
to  the  faithful  as  to  the  future  of  the  institution  However 
this  may  be,  monks  are  less  numerous  on  tliese  coasts  than 
formerly,  and  at  present  only  a  few  Franciscans  are  to  be  seen 
ill  the  streets  of  La  Spezia. 

The  costumes  of  the  clergy  differ  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
OS  do  tlieir  manners  and  customs.  They  live  amongst  the 
people,  and  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  shops  as  in  their  own 
houses.  They  are  less  highly  educated  than  Protestant  minis- 
ters, but  superior  to  most  of  their  own  persuasion,  because 
primary  instruction  has  taken  so  little  hold  of  the  Italians. 
As  long  as  so  great  a  difference  in  intellect  exists  between 
pastors  and  their  flocks,  the  former  will  have  little  diRiculty  in 
influencing  the  latter.  This  influence,  no  doubt,  the  revolution 
has  shaken  in  the  towns,  but  even  there  it  is  much  more  felt 
than  those  who  live  in  countries  where  the  people  have  long 
shaken  off  the  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  clergy  as  a  class 
can  be  induced  to  believe  possible. 
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Some  Account  of  New  Caledonia. — IV. 
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The  pilou-pUou  which  was  about  to  be  held  by  the  tribe 
of  riuindo,  near  Hoiiagap,  when  M.  Gamier  arrived  there, 
was  intended  to  celebrate  the  yam  harvest.  Five  or  six  tribes 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  had  been  called  upon 
to  attend  the  festival,  which  was  to  be  kept  with  great  pomp, 
in  accordance  with  all  the  old  traditional  customs.  Gene- 
rally the  Kanaks  object  to  the  presence  of  any  Europeans,  to 
that  of  the  French  soldiers  especially,  at  their  national  cere- 
monials, but  on  this  occasion  the  chief  of  the  tribe  had  a 
particular  inducement  for  sending  a  solemn  deputation  to  the 
station,  and  requesting  the  attendance  of  his  neighbours  the 
white  men.  He  had  for  a  long  while  been  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  tribe  of  Ponfcrihuen,  who  were  constantly 
making  incursions  into  his  territory,  attempting  to  establish 
plantations  there,  and  massacring  numbers  of  his  men.  All 
endeavours  to  reduce  his  turbulent  and  quarrelsome  enemies 
to  subjection  had  been  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  and  his  tribe 
had  sent  messengers  to  tlie  settlement  at  Houagap  to  entreat 
their  assistance.  The  French  gave  them  a  guard  of  ten  men 
and  a  sergeant,  who,  with  their  help,  established  a  little  block- 
house on  a  rising  ground  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  the  enemy's  chief  point  of  attack.  By  this  rneans 
they  jiartially  succeeded  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  and  guarding  their  territory  from  depredation ;  but  still 
no  decisive  results  were  obtained,  and  more  active  measures 
for  nnally  subduing  them,  in  which  the  French  troops  were 
to  take  a  prominent  part,  were  just  being  planned  when  the 
time  for  the  great  festival  came  round.  The  lieutenant  and 
doctor  of  the  military  station  at  Houagap  were  prevented  by 
the  duties  of  the  service  from  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
their  new  allies,  but  M.  Gamier  did  not  need  any  persuasion 
from  them  to  determine  him  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  good 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles 
to  be  seen  in  the  island.  They  gave  him  an  armed  escort  of 
ten  men,  for  without  some  protection  he  would  hardly  have 
considered  it  safe  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  such  a  large 
native  gathering,  and  he  set  out  with  a  number  of  Kanaks 
living  at  Houagap,  who  had  also  received  special  invitations  to 
attend.  Huindo  is  situated  at  Cape  Bocage,  half  way  between 
Kanala  and  Houagap,  the  road  to  it  winding  along  the  sea- 
coast,  on  sands  and  coral  reefs.  They  found  the  chief,  a  strong, 
fine-looking  fellow,  who  received  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  owing  to  a 
warning  he  had  just  received  from  his  enemies  at  Ponerihucn, 
telling  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  that  Uie  day  of  the  pilou- 
pihii  would  be  to  him  not  a  day  of  feasting,  but  a  day  of 
mourning  and  woe.  In  anticipation  of  an  attack,  he  had  there- 
fore been  issuing  his  orders  to  the  sentinels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  keep  a  close  look-out,  and  be  ready  to  give  the 
alann  at  the  slightest  sign  of  the  enemy's  approach.  After 
pointing  out  to  his  guests  the  h\it  assigned  to  them  for  the 
night,  and  the  supply  of  food  prepared  for  them,  he  led  them 
to  his  dome-shaped  dwelling,  and  showed  them,  with  evident 
pride  and  satisfaciion,  five  ghastly  heads,  stuck  on  long  poles, 
which  graced  the  entrance.  Not  without  shuddering  and 
disgust  did  M.  Gamier  recognise,  in  the  clean-scraped  and 
half-bumt  bones  lying  about  on  the  ground,  the  sole  remains 


of  the  bodies  from  which  those  hideous  trophies  of  the  latest 
engagement  had  been  severed,  and  which  had,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  furnished  his  host  with  a  regal  banquet 

At  seven  the  next  morning  he  went  with  his  companions 
to  the  spot  where  the  pilou-pi'.ou  was  to  be  held,  and  found 
a  large  multitude  assembled,  the  chiefs  and  elders  sitting  in 
solemn  conclave  on  a  rising  ground,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  plain,  and  where  the  tribes — men,  women,  and 
children — were  all  gathered  together  round  an  immense  pile 
of  large  yams.  When  the  signal  was  givei\  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  to  begin,  forty  young  men,  chosin  beforehand 
for  their  beauty  and  strength,  stepped  out  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  up  each  a  load  of  these  edibles,  ran  with  them  up 
the  hill  and  laid  them  down  before  the  chiefs,  and  then  re- 
ti'ned  for  more.  In  this  way  they  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  utmost  speed,  urged  on  and  encouraged  by  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  who  brandished  their  arms  about  their  heads, 
and  filled  the  air  with  unearthly  yells.  It  was  a  wild,  strange 
sight,  and  M.  Gamier  could  not  but  look  with  admiration  at 
the  lithe  muscular  forms  of  the  young  men,  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene,  as  they  ran  and  leaped  hither  and  thither,  and 
assumed  attitudes  which  for  grace  and  natural  ease  would 
have  been  fine  studies  for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  The 
chiefs  meanwhile  were  occupied  in  arranging  the  roots  in  heaps 
of  various  sizes,  one  for  every  family  in  the  tribe,  and  adding 
to  each  a  certain  quantity  of  coco-nuts  and  small  fishes. 
Nearly  two  hours  had  passed  in  this  manner,  when  a  prolonged 
piercing  yell,  resounding  from  the  distance,  was  heard  above 
all  the  noise  r.  f  the  crowd.  Every  one  stood  still,  with  a  look 
of  terror  and  anxiety  on  his  face,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
cry  of  the  sentinels  on  the  mountains,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  next  moment  the  voice  of  the  chief  of 
Huindo  was  heard  in  the  general  silence  ordering  the  young 
men  to  go  and  meet  the  attack.  They  needed  no  second 
bidding,  and  mshed  off,  followed  by  all  the  men  of  the  tribe, 
swinging  their  assagays*  above  their  heads,  each,  as  it  appeared, 
tryirg  to  outstrip  the  other,  and  be  the  first  on  the  scene  of 
action.  M.  Gamier  and  his  companions,  impelled  by  the 
desire  not  to  be  actors  in,  but  spectators  of  the  fight,  followed 
in  the  rear.  It  took  them  an  hour  to  reach  the  river  which 
divided  the  territories  of  the  two  contending  tribes.  The  tide 
was  out,  and  when  they  came  up  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle  was  already  going  on,  half  in  half  out  of  the  water, 
on  a  sand-bank,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Their  approach,  which  was  instantly  perceived 
by  the  Ponbrihuens,  raised  such  a  shout  of  rage  and  fury 
along  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  whole  tribe  had  collected, 
that  they  lost  no  time  in  retreating  to  a  respectful  distance, 
so  as  to  show  their  peaceable  intentions.  They  stationed  them- 
selves on  a  high  ground  some  way  off,  whence  they  had  a 
good  view  of  all  that  went  on,  and  their  interpreter  could 
hear  the  taunting  cries  and  retorts  which  passed  between  the 
two  sides,  and  the  scene  was  one  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 
Seated  on  the  highest  rocks  on  the  beach  were  the  old  men 
of  the  tribes,  whose  days  of  fighting  were  over,  but  who,  for 

•  Sharp-pointcil  lancCT,  which  they  bnlance  lightly  in  their  h»iid!^ 
and  throw  with  unerring  precision  to  a  (treat  distance. 
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all  that,  did  not  p'lay  the  part  of  idle  spectators.  Though  their 
arms  were  powerless,  and  their  hands  too  feeble  to  hurl  the 
lance  and  stone,  or  wield  a  tomahawk,  they  encouraged  and 
excited  the  young  warriors  with  their  harsh  penetrating  voices, 
and,  without  noticing  the  sharp  stones  which  whizzed  around 
them  and  the  lances  that  shaved  past  them,  exchanged  sting- 
ing words  with  their  enemies  on  the  other  bank.  "  You  did 
well  to  come  to  us  at  this  time,  for  we  are  holding  a  great 
festival,  and  your  company  was  the  very  thing  we  desired. 
Now  that  you  are  here  ou'  young  warriors  will  seize  you,  that 
your  flesh  may  crown  our  feast  to-day."  And  then  followed 
the  reply  from  the  Ponferihuens,  heard  distinctly  from  the 
opposite  bank — "  You  are  but  the  dogs  of  those  who  have  | 
brought  thunder  into  our  land — cowards  that  are  not  able  to 
defend  themselves,  and  have  called  the  whites  to  help  them. 
Send  them  away,  and  then  we  shall  see  you  fly  as  dust  before 
the  wind."  Meanwhile  the  fight  grew  hotter  and  fiercer.  The 
chief  of  Huindo  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  men,  a  long 
lance  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sharp-edged  tomahawk  in  the 
left,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  marvellous  dexterity,  and  the 
agility  with  which  he  bounded  now  from  side  to  side,  now 
high  up  into  the  air,  to  avoid  the  shower  of  sharp-pointed 
stones  aimed  at  him  from  the  slings  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
lances  hurled  at  his  head  by  their  powerful  arms.  Always 
in  advance  of  the  others,  braving  the  greatest  danger,  and 
straining  every  neive  and  muscle  to  parry  the  hand  to  hand 
thrusts  of  his  antagonists,  and  drive  them  back  into  the  water, 
where  he  would  have  them  more  completely  in  his  power. 
This  he  did  little  by  little,  until  he  had  so  far  freed  himself 
from  them  as  to  be  able  for  the  first  time  to  make  use  of  his 
own  assagay;  for  one  moment  he  held  it  poised  aloft,  and  then 
sent  it  with  unerring  aim  straight  into  the  breast  of  the  Ponferi- 
huen  chief,  who  was  standir.g  up  'o  his  waist  in  the  waten 
He  fell  dead  without  uttering  a  cty,  and  theft  from  both  banks 
the  crowd  plunged  into  the  river,  and  a  furious  struggle  ensued 
for  the  possession  of  the  body.  The  Huindos  contrived  finally 
to  wrest  it  from  their  enemies,  aftd  when  they  had  dragged  it 
on  shore  an  old  man  of  the  tribe  cut  off  one  of  the  arms,  and 
having  waved  it  above  his  head  ih  triumph,  tore  off  a  strip  of 
the  flesh  with  his  teeth,  and  devoured  it  in  the  sight  of  the 
crowd.  Th's  savage  action  called  fofth  hoirls  of  execration 
and  rage  from  the  Ponferihuens,  who,  beaten  aftd  discomfited, 
were  already  in  retreat,  and  soon  vanished  out  of  sight.  The 
Huindos  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  and  celebrated  theif 
victory  by  prolonged  shouts  and  cries.  The  chief,  advancing 
to  the  place  where  M,  Gamier  stood,  followed  by  one  of  his 
warriors  bearing  the  leg  of  ofte  of  the  slain,  ordered  him  to  lay 
the  trophy  at  the  feet  of  his  guest,  and  said,  "Here  I  bring  you 
a  piece  of  your  enemy  and  mine.  He  thought  that  liis  bones 
would  rest  among  his  own  people,  btit  his  skull  shall  bleach  in 
the  sun  before  our  doors ;  our  women  and  our  children  shall 
Ir.ugh  when  they  see  it.  My  warriors  shall  feast  on  his  flesh, 
which  wili  make  them  gtow  stronger  and  braver.  Choose  the 
part  which  pleases  you  best,  and  I  shall  send  a  part  to  the 
governor  at  Houagap,  that  he  may  also  share  ouf  triumph." 

Though  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  delicacies  had 
been  set  before  M.  Gafnier,  and  though  he  was  too  well  versed 
in  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Kanaks  to  feel  any  gfeat  -ur- 
j  ;  at  the  present  and  the  speech  which  accompanied  it,  he 
could  not  refrain,  in  declining  to  accept  it,  from  expressing  his 
disgust,  and  even  had  the  courage  to  add  tlmt  if  the  chief  and 


his  men  ate  the  bodies  of  those  they  had  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment, they  would  draw  down  on  them  the  anger  and  displeasure 
of  the  governor  at  Houagap.  As  those  words  were  interpreted 
to  the  chief,  surprise,  followed  by  an  expression  of  respect  and 
humility,  were  visible  on  his  face ;  the  fact  that  his  friend  and 
ally,  the  governor  of  Houagap,  would  disapprove  of  liis  eating 
liuman  flesh  evidently  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
him.  Meanwhile,  every  one  was  hastening  back  to  resume  the 
grand  business  of  the  day.  Tlie  interruption  caused  by  the 
fight  had  lasted  three  hours,  and  appeared  only  to  have  in- 
creased the  energy  and  animation  of  the  natives,  who  did  not 
rest  or  pause  until  all  the  roots  had  been  carried  up  on  to  the 
hill  and  distributed  into  various  heaps. 

Whilst  the  men  were  thus  occupied,  the  women,  at  a  little 
distance,  were  executing  a  slow,  measured  dance,  and  clianting 
io  low  monotonous  voices,  as  they  marked  the  time  with  their 
feet  and  struck  their  hands  together.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
Europeans  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  native  women ;  they 
are  very  shy,  and  always  try  to  escape  from  the  gaze  of  a 
stranger,  by  hiding  in  the  bushes  or  crouching  in  the  long 
grass  at  the  first  sound  of  his  approach.  They  are  ugly  and 
repulsive-looking  compared  to  the  men,  for  tiiough  when  they 
first  come  to  maturity  there  is  a  gface  and  beauty  about  them, 
a  softness  and  rourtness  of  form  which  render  them  attractive 
even  to  European  eyes,  their  charms  are  of  short  duration. 
Their  rough  mode  of  life  and  the  degraded  position  they 
occupy  soon  make  them  look  ugly  and  wrinkled.  The  lafa,  a 
kind  of  waist-belt  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  pandanus,  woven 
together  so  as  to  make  a  deep  fringe,  is  the  only  garment  they 
wear ;  but  even  among  them  coquetry  exists,  and  showed  itself 
on  the  occasion  of  the  pilou-pilou  in  various  ways — some  of 
the  young  girls  wearing  garlands  of  leaves  in  their  hair,  or  a 
single  bright  flo..'er  stuck  daintily  on  one  side,  whilst  the  necks 
and  arms  of  many  were  adorned  with  strings  of  green  jade 
beads,  and  a  particular  shell  of  the  genus  Conus,  much  esteemed 
in  the  islan  '.. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  the  chief  of  Huindo  sent 
a  message  to  M.  Gamier,  begging  him  to  go  up  on  the  hill 
and  witness  the  final  distribution  of  roots  to  the  different 
tribes.  He  had  a  place  assigned  to  him  a  little  to  the  rear 
of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  day's  ceremonies,  and 
who  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  double  line — the  old  men  and  the 
chiefs  in  front,  and  the  most  distinguished  warriors  behind. 
The  proceedings  began  by  each  chief  in  turn  stepping  forward 
a  few  paces,  and  making  a  short,  emphatic  address  to  the 
bystanders,  fo  which  the  multitude  in  the  plain  below  responded 
by  a  prolonged  howl.  When  the  chief  happened  to  be  a  young 
man,  he  concluded  his  address  with  a  species  of  dramatic  per- 
formance, which  consisted  in  springing  forward  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  flourishing  his  assagay  high  above  his  head,  and  then 
hurling  it  with  all  his  force  at  an  imaginary  enemy,  the  action 
being  accompanied  by  the  wild  yell  without  which  no  Kanak 
ever  deals  a  blow  at  an  antagonist. 

Several  addresses  had  been  made,  and  several  imaginary 
enemies  hirking  on  the  outskirts  of  the  plain  had  been  struck 
dead,  when  again  a  sudden  interruption  occurred  which  spread 
dismay  and  confusion  through  the  assembly.  A  young  chief, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  tribei  that  had  come  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  island  to  attend  ihe  feast,  bounded  from  the  rank?, 
uttered  a  few  words  in  a  harsh,  ringing  tone,  faced  those 
among  whom  he  had  just  been  standing,  and  sent  his  assagay 
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whizzing  into  a  group  of  roco  ntit  trees  close  beside  them. 
In  .1  moment  the  rliicf  of  Huindo  h.-id  loaded  his  gun  .and 
sprung  upon  him  to  shoot  liini,  but  one  of  the  bystanders 
knocked  the  gun  into  the  air,  and  tlie  bullet  went  over  their 
heads.  M.  Garnicr  thought  it  more  prudent  to  keep  out  of 
tlic  T.-.ay,  and  await  the  issue  of  events  at  a  little  distance. 
The  whole  thing  was  inexplicable  to  him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  clamour  and  excitement  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
obtain  any  information  as  to  what  had  happened.  Before  long, 
however,  a  Kan.ik  came  tip  to  him  with  a  message  from  his 
host,  to  the  elTcct  that  as  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  he 


retraced  their  steps  to  the  spot  they  had  only  a  few  hours  ago 
been  advised  to  leave. 

A  strange  wild  picture  presented  itself  to  thciu  as  they  ap- 
proached the  place.  The  lurid,  fitful  liglit  of  a  few  torches, 
which  seemed  to  serve  chiefly  to  make  the  darkness  more 
visible,  and  to  oist  flickerin^;  shadows  aroumi, — the  confused 
medley  of  dark  forms  jumping  and  leaping  about, — the  un- 
earthly yells  they  uttered,  and  a  peculiar  dull,  measured  sound, 
produced  by  the  striking  together  of  long  curved  pieces  of 
bark  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  with  which  they  beat 
time  to  their  movements,  made  altogether  a  most  extraordinary 
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hid  b.-ccer  retire  for  the  night,  anv.  begging  him  and  his 
companions  to  accept  one  of  the  heaps  of  yams,  for  the  next 
ilay's  journey.  M.  Gamier  tried  U,  find  out  from  him  what 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  had  been,  but  got  nothing  but  the 
most  evasive  replies  to  all  his  questions  ;  so  he  thought  it  best 
to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  follow  without  delay  the  advice  of 
the  chief. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  among  whom  he  and  his  companions  had 
been  feeling  anything  but  comfortable  or  secure.  As  night 
came  on  the  sounds  which  reached  them  in  the  hut  assumed  a 
different  character,  and  made  them  believe  that  the  actual 
piloii-pihu,  to  which  all  that  had  gone  before  was  merely  an 
introduction,  must  have  commenced ;  and  so,  emboldened  by 
curiosity,  and  wishing  to  take  formal  leave  of  their  host,  .ind 
thank  him  for  his  hospit.-ility,  preparatory  to  their  departuie 
early  next  morning,  they  ventured  out  into  the  darkness,  f.nil 


impression  on  M.  Garnicr  and  his  companions.  Not  seeing 
the  chief,  they  asked  several  Kan.aks  successively  where  he  was 
to  be  found.  Their  inquiries  seemed  to  cause  great  cmbarrass- 
men*: ;  and  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  avoided  giving 
any  answer  by  slinking  away  into  the  darkness.  Evidently 
they  knew,  but  did  not  choose  or  dare  to  t"ll.  M.  Gamier 
was  not  to  be  baulked,  and  he  determined  to-get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery,  so  he  ordered  the  soldiers  who  were  with  him 
to  surround  the  next  man  he  addressed,  and  hold  him  fast 
until  he  had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  questions.  The 
young  Kanak  they  secured  looked  round  with  dismay  for  some 
chance  of  escape,  but  seeing  the  resolute  air  of  the  soldiers, 
said  anxiously,  "  The  chiefs  are  at  their  feast,  and  I  dare  not 
lead  you  to  them  j  if  I  did  my  chief  would  kill  me."  He  was 
.assured  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  point  out  to  them  the 
place  where  the  cliiefs  were  assembled,  and  then  lie  woulil 
inimcdiatdy  bc'  set  at  liberty.      At   this  he  seemed  greatly 
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relieved,  and  plunging  into  the  thick  grass,  signed  to  theni  to 
follow.  He  crept  along  with  slow  and  stealthy  tread,  looking 
furtively  about  from  siile  to  side,  and  starting  at  every  sound. 
The  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  crackling  of  a  branch,  the  softest 
fliUtor  of  a  bat's  wing,  arrested  his  attention  and  brought  him 
to  a  standstill.  At  last,  turning  round  and  laying  his  hand  on 
M.  Garnier's  arm,  he  said,  "There,  behind  that  grove  of 
coco-nut  trees,  is  our  chiefs  wigwam ;"  and,  glancing  round 
with  a  look  of  alarm  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  he  crouched 
down  into  the  ',rass,  which  was  so  long  as  to  hide  him  com- 
pletely from  view,  and  slunk  away. 
Left  to  themselves  they  continued 
their  way,  not  without  some  tre- 
pidation, in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  Kanak's  dread  of  discovery, 
his  unwillingness  to  give  them  any  in- 
formation, the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  unearthly,  unwonted  sounds  that 
reached  their  ears,  and  above  all  the 
vivid  recollection  of  the  horrible 
sights  they  had  seen  since  the  morn- 
ing, combined  to  fill  them  with 
emotions  of  anything  but  a  pleasant 
nature.  But  the  excitement  made 
them  insensible  to  the  danger  they 
were  running  in  venturing  to  visit 
the  chiefs  retreat.  As  they  neared 
the  grove  a  hum  of  voices,  and  the 
light  of  a  fire  shining  through  the 
trees,  proved  that  their  guide  had 
not  misled  them ;  and,  redoubling 
their  vigilance,  and  their  efforts  to 
make  no  sound  that  might  betray 
their  approach,  they  parted  the 
branches  and  held  aside  the  great 
bananivleaves  which  made  a  close 
screen  round  the  wigwam  and  the 
fire  that  blazed  before  it.  Probably  no 
description,  however  graphic,  could 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  hor- 
rible impression  made  on  those 
Europeans  by  the  scene  they  be- 
held. M.  Gamier  writes  about  it 
in  his  journal  as  follows :  "  A  dozen 
men  were  seated  round  the  fire ;  in 
them  I  recognised  the  chiefs  who  had 

taken  a  leading  part  in  the  day'.s  proceedings.  In  front  of  them, 
on  wide-spreading  banana-leaves,  lay  a  heap  of  smoking  flesh, 
surrounded  by  taros  and  yam-roots.  Their  eyes  gleamed 
with  savage  enjoyment  as  they  seized  the  flesh  with  both 
hands,  and  devoured  it  with  horrible  gusto.  There,  close 
beside  them,  was  the  pit  in  which  that  flesh  had  been 
cooked ;  and  there  lay  the  tomahawks  with  which  their  enemies, 
the  captured  Pondrihuens,  had  been  hewn  in  pieces,  limb 
from  limb,  to  furnisii  forth  the  ghastly  feast  1  wished  that  I 
could  hold  my  breath,  so  as  not  to  inhale  the  fumes  that  rose 
above  their  heads,  and  were  borne  by  the  wind  in  the  direction 
where  we  were  standing.  Just  opposite  us  Sat  an  old  white- 
haired  chief,  who  specially  attracted  my  attention.  He  looked 
worn  and  emaciated,  and  his  appetite  was  not  so  keen  as  that 
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of  his  younger  corap.anions.  Whilst  they  ate  .voraciously  of 
the  solid  flesh,  he,  with  the  air  of  an  c|)icure,  was  deliberately 
enjoying  the  brains  of  one  of  his  eiieinies.  lie  helil  the 
severed  head  in  his  lean  sinewy  hands,  and  Ihrusl  it  ngaiu  ami 
.again  into  the  fire,  knocking  it  on  the  stones  in  front  of  him.  so 
.as  to  empty  it  without  breaking  the  skull,  which  was  aflerward'i 
to  grace  the  doorijosts  of  his  wigwam.  I  gazed  and  gazed, 
and  the  whole  thin^  w.os  to  me  like  a  hideous  dream ;  and  an 
irresistible  desire  was  coming  over  me  just  to  go  up  to  those 
monsters,  touch  them,  speak  to  them,  and  assure  myself  that 
they  were  not  real  living  creatures. 
Suddenly  the  click  of  a  gun  close 
behind  me  roused  me  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  o^vn  actual  existence ;  I 
turned,  and  was  just  in  time  to  arrest 
the  arm  of  Sergeant  D.,  one  of  my 
companions,  who  luad  loaded  his 
gun  and  was  levelling  it  at  the  old 
man.  I  dragged  him  from  the  spot, 
and  we  all  stole  noiselessly  and  hur- 
riedly away,  and  did  not  stop  or 
utter  a  sound  until  we  reached  our 
own  hut.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
the  sergeant  to  me,  as  soon  as  we 
felt  ourselves  safe ;  '  that  was  too 
much  for  me :  it  made  my  blood  boil 
to  see  those  WTetches  roasting  and 
devouring  each  other,  and  in  another 
moment  I  must  have  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  head  of  that  old  brute.' 
Whereupon  Polone,  one  of  our  na- 
tive escort,  merely  remarked,  '  Ka- 
nak  like  that :  he  very  glad  kaikai 
(to  eat)  his  enemies.' " 

In  New  Caledonia,  as  in  the 
other  isKands  of  Oceania,  the  Kanak 
lace  is  fast  dying  out.  Year  by  year 
the  rate  of  mortality  increases,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  births 
is  as  considerable.  Father  Chapuis, 
the  vicar  of  the  Isle  of  Uen,  told  M. 
Gamier  that  in  1865  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  place  had  diminished  by 
nearly  one-half.  The  marriages  were 
for  the  most  part  barren,  and  as  many 
deaths  occurred  among  the  young  as 
among  the  eld.  He  added,  "  If  I 
live  here  thirty  years  longer,  I  shall  probably  see  the  Kanaks 
die  out  to  a  man."  The  cause  of  this  gradual  extinction  o\ 
the  nice  is  not  known.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  some 
Europeans  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  settlers  to  arrest  it, 
and  that  if,  instead  of  oppressing  and  grinding  down  the 
natural  owners  of  the  soil  by  every  conceivable  means, 
as  they  usually  do,  they  were  to  interest  themselves  in  their 
condition,  and  seek  to  improve  and  raise  it,  the  two  races 
might  exist  together  perfectly  well,  and  work  into  each  other's 
hands.  But  the  majority  of  the  colonists  cannot  even  bring 
themselves  to  regard  the  KanaKS  in  the  light  of  fellow-creatures, 
founding  their  invincible  repugnance  to  them  on  the  fact 
of  their  being  cannibals,  and  hold  that  as  such  the  sooner 
they  are  completely  exterminated  the  better. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  chapter  ended  with  a 
description  of  the  positions  ourselves  and  our  beaters  had  taken 
up  previous  to  commencing  the  hanhva.  There  were  alto- 
gether about  three  dozen  beaters  at  the  start,  but  as  the  expe- 
rience I  had  gained  in  the  plains  warned  me  that  number  might 
wonderfully  dwindle  down  before  the  work  was  over,  I  put  into 
practice  a  plan  I  had  often  followed  before,  and  gave  each 
strange  coolie  a  gun-wad  of  a  particular  colour  before  starting, 
— or,  rather,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  start  was  to  be  at  such 
an  early  hour,  I  gave  the  head  man  over-night  a  number 
of  wads  e(iual  to  the  number  of  men  from  his  village  he 
proposed  bringing  into  the  field.  Lazy  coolies  have  a  custom 
of  appearing  at  the  start,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
shooting,  when  the  pay  is  being  distributed.  It  is  even 
common  in  the  plains  for  strange  men,  who  have  beaten 
neither  bush  nor  briar,  to  join  in  towards  the  end  of  the  day,- 
when  they  think  the  beloved  pied  are  about  to  be  dislributed. 
To  thwart  these  gentry,  I  established  a  system  which  I  put 
into  practice  on  this  occasion,  though  it  turned  out  there  was 
no  need  for  the  precaution,  Hill  men  apparently  being  more 
honest  than  the  villagers  of  the  Oudh  plains^  I  therefore  gave 
the  head  man  a  wad  for  every  villager  who  had  promised 
to  accompany  him,  and,  of  course,  one  for  himself.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  hank,  when  all  the  coolies  were  around  usj  I 
asked  every  man  to  produce  his  wad,  and  to  every  one  so 
showing  it  I  gave  a  gun-cap.  Later  in  the  day,  at  a  similar 
opportunity,  I  gave  every  possessor  of  a  wad  and  cap  a  wad  of 
a  different  colour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  only  those 
coolies  who  could  show  the  two  wads  and  the  eun-cap  were 
entitled  to  the  regular  pay — two  annas,  or  threepence.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  I  tried  this  plan  in  the  plains,  I  merely 
distributed  a  gun-wad  to  every  man  who  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  first  beat;  I  gave  none  at  the  start,  and  I  paid  every 
man  who  at  the  end  of  the  day  could  produce  his  wad.  But  I 
then  found  that  many  of  the  wads  had  been  split  in  two,  and 
also  that  many  of  the  men  who  had  received  their  wad  after 
the  first  beat  would  disappear  during  the  following  ones, 
turningup,  however,  with  clock-like  regularity  as  the  sun  went 
down  and  pay-time  came.  All  sorts  of  dodges  are  resorted  to 
by  Plain  coolies  to  shirk  their  work.  They  will  muster  in  force 
at  the  start,  and  again  in  the  evening,  but  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  failed  to  muster  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  number  who  would  present  themselves  for  pay- 
ment The  plan  of  distributing  wads  or  other  articles  not  likely 
to  be  among  the  ordinary  possessions  of  villagers  occurred  to 
me ;  and  when  I  found  myself  baffled  by  their  ingenuity  in 
splitting  the  wads,  so  that  one  would  do  duty  for  two  or  three 
men,  I  adopted  the  method  of  distributing  at  irregular  intervals 
some  other  articles,  such  as  gun-caps,  steel  pens,  or  revolver 
bullets,  and  only  paid  the  men  who  could  produce  every 
article  so  distributed  as  a  voucher  for  his  presence  at  every 
rolt-call.  Many  a  time  it  saved  me  a  rupee  or  two,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  idle  vagabonds  who  hud 
passed  the  day  sucking  their  hubble-bubbles,  and  inwardly 
grinning  at  the  thought  of  "  doing  "  the  sahib.  On  pig-sticking 
days,  especially  when  tluree  or  four  hundred  men  are  employed, 


this  form  of  insurance  against  idlers  is  invaluable.  A  friend  of 
nline,  of  course  an  Irishman,  greatly  admired  the  plan,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  cOnie  out  without  wads  or  caps,  as 
he  was  using  a  breech-loader,  he  distributed  instead  a  pice  to 
every  man  at  the  start,  and  later  in  the  day  a  cowrie.  Naturally, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  even  the  poorest  Villagers  in  the  district 
came  with  their  pice  and  cowries  as  vouchers,  and  my  friend 
was  Sorely  aggravated  when  he  found  a  crowd  five  times  larger 
in  the  evening  than  had  started  with  him  in  the  morning.  He 
could  not  repudiate  his  own  arrangement,  and  paid  five  or  six 
rupees  more  than  his  beaters  were  entitled  to  at  the  wildest 
computation.  This  is  a  long  digression,  but  not  altogether 
uninteresting,  as  showing  in  its  truest  colours  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  India.  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  say  that-on 
this  particular  occasion,  as  on  many  subsequent  ones,  the  Hill 
men  proved  themselves  quite  honest ;  no  one  shirked  his 
work,  and  I  afterwards  discontinued  my  distributions,  trusting 
entirely  to  their  honesty  and  love  of  sport. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  hank  should  begin  at  seven 
o'clock  punctually;  the  distances  were  too  great  to  allow  of 
intercommunication  between  ourselves  and  the  beaters,  so 
ample  time  was  given  them  wherein  to  compass  the  six  or 
seven  miles'  circuit  to  their  places,  and  to  form  line.  It  was 
necessary  we  should  be  in  our  own  stations  a  few  minutes 
before  that  hour;  and,  as  we  had  a  good  two  miles'  walk  to 
reach  them,  we  stepped  out  briskly,  as  soon  as  the  bears  had 
been  carefully  placed  in  a  safe  spot,  and  well  sheltered  from 
observation.  I  hinted  above  that  our  luck  did  not  last 
throughout  the  day.  There  is  no  need  to  relate  in  detail  the 
result  of  each  drive.  Smith  shot  a  goorul.  I  did  not  even 
have  a  shot ;  but  the  beaters  saw  two  bears,  which  broke 
through  the  line  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  hank. 
We  made  a  note  of  the  circumstance,  to  try  for  thera 
next  day. 

Towards  noon  there  seemed  to  be  so  little  large  game 
afoot  that  we  determined  to  give  up  that  sport,  and  have  some 
partridge-shooting  in  cultivated  fields  near  the  village.  My 
notes  do  not  state  the  exact  numbers  we  killed,  but  I  remember 
the  birds  were  very  plentiful,  and  though  we  shot  badly,  we 
bagged  between  us  from  fifteen  to  twenty  brace  of  black 
partridge.  There  are  several  kinds  of  partridges  in  the  Hima- 
lyyas,  the  principal  being  the  black  partridge,  a  most  beautiful 
bird.  Its  breast  is  quite  black,  the  wings  dark-red,  marked 
with  light  grey  and  white,  with  the  game-mottle  on  its  back. 
It  is  a  larger  bird  than  our  English  partridge,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  blackcock.  Its  Hesh  is  most  delicious 
eating— gamy,  yet  delicate.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
plains.  The  natives  imitate  its  call  very  exactly,  by  passing 
a  knotted  horsehair  through  a  small  puncture  in  a  piece  of 
parchment,  tightly  stretched  over  a  brass  thimble  with  both 
ends  open,  or  stretched  over  a  large  and  thick  ring.  Besides 
this  partridge,  there  are  the  chickor,  the  peura,  and  the  snow 
partridge.  The  grey  partridge  is  not  often  met  in  the  Hills  at 
I  any  altitude  over  4,000  fee  above  sea-level.  The  chikor  is 
I  very  like  the  French  red-legged  partridge,  and,  like  it,  it  is  a 
I  great  runner.     Of  the  other  game-birds,  such  as  the  jungle- 
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fowl,  and  the  moonal,  koklass,  kakej,  cheer,  hunyal,  and  Argus 
or  /oongee  pheasants,  I  propose  wrifing  in  the  next  chapter. 

Smith  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  goorul  in  so  easy  a  spot, 
for,  like  the  Swiss  chamois,  of  which  it  is  the  Himalayan  coun- 
terpart, it  is  seldom  found  in  such  places.  It  loves  to  skip 
about  the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  hills ;  and  to  follow 
them  to  their  dizzy  abodes  is  a  fair  test  of  ^  sportsman's  nerves 
and  head.  They  are  very  like  small  grey-goats ;  they  skip 
about  with  the  utmost  facility  and  unconcern  in  the  rnost 
dangerously  situated  places  imaginable,  and  if  pursued  in  such' 
a  manner  that  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  they  throw  themselves 
without  hesitation  from  enormous  heights.  Their  flesh  is  gamy 
and  tender,  if  kept  a  little  while  Neither  their  skin  nor  their 
two  short  horns  are  so  pretty  as  that  of  most  mountain  deer, 
and  they  are  not  so  valued  in  consequence ;  but  the  man  who 
can  follow  and  '•  .  them  may  be  considered  a  first-rate  walker 
and  expert  rifi  .naq. 

It  is  needless  to  say  we  gave  the  head  man  his  promised 
quinine,  but  he  begged  very  hard  for  a  few  charges  of  powder 
in  addition.  This  request  we  felt  forced  to  refuse,  oij  principle, 
though  the  principle  might  be  a  selfish  one.  The  ejftraordinary 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  game  in  the  Himalayas  of  late 
years  has  often  been  renjarked  by  men  who  shot  in  the  Hills 
fifteen  pr  ever  twelve  years  ago.  This  diminution  i;  much 
more  due  to  the  increased  facility  with  which  the  natives  obtain 
arms  and  powder,  than  to  the  periodical  visit  of  English  officers 
and  civil  service  men ;  for  the  former  take  unfair  fidvantages 
repudiated  by  the  latter,  such  as  tracking  animals  in  the  snow, 
and  also  poaching  the  whole  year  round,  utterly  regardless  of 
seasons.  It  is  true  Englishmen  do  follow  certain  animals  by 
their  footprints  in  snow,  and  when  shooting  in  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snpvy  this  becomes  sjn  absolute  necessity ;  but  in  the 
lower  valleys  Englishmen  do  not  pursue  game  in  the  season  of 
falling  or  fallen  snow. 

Natives  are  utterly  remorseless  in  their  pursuit  of  game. 
Their  extraordinary  patience,  good  powers  of  climbing,  and 
numerous  tricks  and  stratagems,  such  as  the  employment  of 
calls,  nets,  traps,  and  gins  of  many  kinds,  would  enable  them, 
if  better  armed,  to  exterminate  the  game  in  a  very  few  years. 
The  only  thing  which  at  all  keeps  up  the  equality  of  the  con- 
test is  the  worthless  nature  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  used 
by  natives.  To  destroy  this  equality  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
Englishmen ;  their  vast  sporting-ground  would  soon  feel  the 
fruits  of  their  mistaken  generosity.  Selfish  and  "dog-in-the- 
mangcrish"  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  it  is  best  for  Himalayan 
sportsmen  not  to  supply  natives  with  ammunition  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  a  little  powder  is  the  only  thing  (valued  far 
more  than  money)  which  will  tempt  native  shikarees  to  point 
out  the  haunts  of  game.  Above  all,  no  sportsman  should  be 
induced,  at  the  end  of  a  successful  trip,  to  present  a  shikaree 
with  whom  he  is  pleased,  with  any  old,  worn-out,  or  despised 
gun  or  rifle.  English  gims,  however  bad,  are  so  infinitely 
superior  to  those  in  common  use  with  Hill  natives,  that  many 
such  presents  would  greatly  tend  to  spoil  the  donor's  own  sport 
on  a  future  occasion.  The  maxim  I  preach  may  sound  very 
selfish,  but  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  one  in  India. 

For  persons  in  England  who  wish  to  obtain  without  toil 
or  trouble  complete  sets  of  the  Himalayan  game-birds,  the. best 
plan  to  follow  is  to  order  them  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  well-known 
"  Mountaineer"  of  Indian  sporting  literature.  By  ordering  the 
birds  (stuflTed)  through  Messrs.  H.  G.  Scott,  of  Mussouri,  who 


are  Mr.  Wilson's  agents,  all  trouble  is  saved,  and  they  will 
arrive  in  due  course.  By  ordering  the  birds  in  this  manner, 
without  taking  the  vulgar  trouble  to  shoot  them,  the  purchaser 
enjoys  the  credit  of  considerable  sporting  experience,  without 
being  put  to  the  trouble  of  earning  it;  like  those  "parlour" 
mountaineers  whose  sole  and  only  glimpse  of  the  Matterhoin 
or  Monte  Rosa  is  that  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  their 
ready-stamped  alpenstocks,  purchased  at  Zurich  or  Berne. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  now  lived  in  the  Himalayas  over  twenty 
years,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above  the  SQ^i-level,  and  seven 
or  eight  marches  away  from  any  European  habitation  but  his  own, 
first  came  out  to  India  as  a  trooper  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  was  sent  to  Landour  on  sick  lea.e,  and  there  acquired  such 
an  inclination  for  a  sportsman's  life  that  when  subsequently 
discharged  from  his  regiment,  in  Yorkshire,  he  worked  his 
pass.ige  out  to  Calcutta,  and  from  thence  walked  to  Mussouri. 
He  then  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  great  range,  and 
finally  settled  down  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
The  Rajah  of  Teree  subsequently  gave  Mr.  Wilson  some  land 
near  Gungoufri;  he  built  a  house  for  him,  and  has  always 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  very  hospitably. 

Since  his  first  arrival  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Wilson'.s  days 
have  been  devoted  to  shooting  and  trapping  birds  and  wild 
animals,  in  which  occupation  he  has  acquired  an  Indian  repu- 
tation ;  and  to  any  one  contemplating  a  tour  in  that  part  of  the 
Himalayan  range  no  advice  could  be  so  valuable  as  that  given 
by  "Mountaineer."  He  can  be  communicated  with  in  the 
manner  indicated  above ;  and  any  one  writing  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  hobby,  sport,  is  certain  of  receiving  a  full  and 
valu.ible  reply.  We  did  not  see  his  house,  though  at  one  of 
our  halts  we  were  only  one  long  or  two  short  marches  from  it. 
Our  servants — that  is,  the  Hill  coolies  and  shikarees  —s'^iokc  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  bclatee  sahib's  ingf  nuity,  of  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  villagers  near  him,  and  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  improve  the  path  leading  from  Mussouri  to  Gun- 
goutri.  What  a  strange  life  is  his !  but,  as  he  is  generally 
reported  to  have  accumulated  a  handsome  independence  by 
the  sale  of  bird  and  animal  skins,  and  by  barter  with  the  natives 
of  Thibet,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  prefers  it  to  any  other. 
No  doubt,  what  would  be  oppressing  monotony  and  retirement 
to  others  is  only  agreeable  quiet  and  calm  to  him.  Certainly, 
the  life  he  leads  would  only  be  possible  to  a  man  perfectly 
adapted  to  it,  and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  Englishmen  in  twenty-five  millions  who  would  willingly 
follow  his  example.  The  monks  at  the  convent  on  Mount 
St.  Bernard  are  gay  and  fashionable  men  of  the  world,  in  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them 
together,  so  that  the  interchange  of  thought  is  possible,  and 
they  can  also  go  down  to  the  plains  among  their  own  people ; 
besides,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  bi-weekly  post,  even  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  whilst  in  summer  there  is  a  constant  flow 
and  change  of  visitors  at  the  convent.  But  Mr.  Wilson  seldom 
sees  a  European  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  except  the 
members  of  his  own  family ;  and  instead  of  being  surrounded 
by  snow  for  three  months  of  the  year  only,  as  at  St.  Bernard, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  it  about  nine  months  out  of  every  twelve. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  strange  life  I 

The  method  followed  by  thenntives  to  trap  game  in  winter 
is  as  follows : — In  November,  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 
pheasants  and  other  game  are  driven  southward  from  the 
higher  ranges;  the  natives,  therefore,  in  anticipation  of  this 
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yearly  migration,  have  prepared  long  hedges — to  which  they 
add  every  year,  so  that  some  of  them  are  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  miles  long,  extending  across  valleys,  and  from  spur  to 
spur  of  mountain  ranges — just  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  the 
game  which  is  on  the  move  to  pass  through  small  oi)enings 
purposely  left  at  intervals  in  the  hedges,  instead  of  taking  the 
trouble  of  flying  or  jumping  over.  Of  course,  at  each  of  these 
gaps  there  are  nooses,  jjluceil  in  such  a  manner  that  an  animal 
l)assing  through  the  gap  will  probably  entangle  himself  firmly 
in  it.  The  nooses  are  securely 
fostened  to  bent  branches  or 
saplings,  so  that  the  struggles 
of  tlie  ensnared  animal  will  set 
free  a  trigger  which  previously 
retained  the  sapling  in  a  bent 
position,  and  the  trigger  once 
set  free,  the  sapling  to  which 
the  noose  is  fastened  will  dart 
back  to  an  erect  position,  or 
as  nearly  erect  as  the  weight 
of  the  animal  will  allow.  Of 
course,  the  thickness  of  the 
noose -string  and  the  sticngth 
of  the  sapling  or  branch  are 
proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
also  to  the  size  of  the  gap  in 
which  they  are  set.  Thus,  a 
small  hole,  which  will  admit  the 
passage  of  nothing  larger  than  a 
pheasant  or  small  kakur  deer, 
requires  only  a  small  and  light 
tackle,  but  a  larger  gap,  through 
which  a  fine  stag  might  pass,  is 
set  with  a  stout  cord ;  and  if  no 
sapling  or  strong  branch  is  suf- 
ficiently near,  a  spring  stake 
can  be  driven  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  need  that  the 
animal  should  strangle  itself 
to  death,  the  purpose  being 
only  to  arrest  its  farther  flight, 
so  that  it  may  be  dealt  with 
at  the  trapper's  convenience. 
And  it  is  extraordinary  how 
sliglit  a  tackle  will  arrest  even 
a  large  deer ;  for,  instead  of 
exerting  its  strength  all  in  one 
direction,  a  deer  turns  and 
twists  in  fifty  different  direc- 
tions without  straining  the  trap,  and  the  more  constant  the 
movement  the  more  tiring  is  the  opposing  strain.  There  is 
much  cruelty  exhibited  in  the  use  of  these  hedge-traps  by  the 
natives,  for,  on  account  of  their  lengdi  and  number  in  different 
directions,  they  cannot  be  visited  in  their  whole  length  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three,  or  even  four  days.  Dad  weather 
or  some  particular  employment  may  also  detain  the  setter  of 
the  traps  at  home,  and  he  only  visits  them  when  he  has  spare 
time  for  doing  so.  The  consequence  is  that  ensnared  animals 
often  die  of  thirst  or  hunger,  or  are  killed  and  carried  away 
by  leopards. 
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us  as  being  even  more  poaching  and  unfair  than  the  last.  In 
.  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  snow  falls  gradually,  at  the 
average  rate  of  four  or  five  inches  in  a  night,  the  animals  of  all 
descriptions  inhabiting  the  highest  ranges  move  graduall)- 
towarils  the  warmer  and  snow-free  valleys,  where  they  may 
hope  to  find  food  through  the  winter.  But  when  a  very  heavy 
fall  occurs  early  in  the  season,  and  when,  as  sometimes 
hapi)cns,  a  single  shower  leaves  a  de[)th  of  three  or  four  feet  of 
I  snow  on  the  ground,   these   animals  are  caught   in  a  traj), 

because  it  would  be  starvation 
to  remain  where  they  are,  and 
to  pass  through  this  belt  of 
fresh- fallen  and  soft  snow  is 
a  labour  of  extraordinary  tlitli- 
culty  and  slowness  to  the  small- 
footed  and  spindle  -  shanked 
deer,  who  can  only  advance 
laboriously  by  continued  short 
jumps.  The  goorul  and  kakur 
deer  in  particular  fall  victims  to 
this  barbarous  mode  of  stalking. 
Their  little  feet  and  slight  legs 
arc  ill  adapted  for  travelling  over 
deep  snow,  and  their  strength 
is  sometimes  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  no  difiiculty  what- 
ever for  a  native  to  follow  and 
catch  them  on  foot,  and  to 
secure  them  alive.  Larger*  deer 
make  a  better  struggle  for  life 
and  liberty,  but  even  they  sink 
so  deep,  if  the  snow  lies  thick, 
that  their  only  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  by  a  succession  of 
jumjjs  which,  cover  little  ground 
and  are  very  exhausting.  If  ilis- 
covered  in  this  plight  by  the 
village  s/iikarecs,  they  are  in- 
variably followed,  and  when 
come  up  with,  dispatched  with 
a  hatchet,  or  with  a  musket 
at  the  convenient  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

We  were  having  very  good 
mixed  shooting.  The  mornings 
we  generally  gave  up  to  stalk- 
ing ;  or,  it  we  could  collect  a 
sufficient  number  of  villagers, 
and  the  ground  appeared  adapted  to  it,  and,  above  all, 
if  the  reports  we  received  spoke  fiivourably  of  the  quantity 
of  game,  we  sometimes  had  a  hanhm,  or  great  beat. 
Towards  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  the 
big  game  we  had  been  pursuing  seemed  very  plentiful, 
or  unless  in  following  up  a  wounded  deer  or  bear  we  h,id 
walked  a  long  distance  away  from  our  camp,  it  was  our  custom 
to  hand  our  rifles  back  to  the  gun-bearers,  and  with  our  shot 
guns  and  the  dogs  to  proceed  to  some  spot  in  which  during 
the  day's  work  we  had  marked  many  birds.  This  generally 
happened  to  be  some  cultivated  fields  near  a  village,  in  which 


Another  plan  followed  by  natives  for  securing  game  struck    a  few  black  partridges  were  always  to  be  found,  or  else  some 
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small  detached  plecesof  jungle,  or  an  isolated  patch  of  fir-trees 
or  pine,  not  far  away  from  cultivation,  which  often  held  some 
pheasants  or  a  few  jungle-fowl.  The  villagers  generally  knew 
the  haunts  of  every  kind  of  game-bird  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  would  point  them  out  to  us, 
cither  for  a  trilling  sum  of  money  or  for  one  of  the  cheap 
presents  which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  that  very  purpose, 
or,  again,  for  half  a  box  of  HoUoway's  pills,  half  a  dozen  grains 
of  quinine,  or  a  glass  of  pepper  brandy.  We  seldom  came 
back  to  our  tent  without  from  six  to  fifteen  brace  of  birds 
between  us,  obtained,  with  very  little  walking,  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  This  division  of  the  day's  shooting — i.e.,  big  game  in 
the  morning  and  winged  game  in  the  afternoon — reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  temptation  we  sometimes  felt  Of  trying  a  right 
and  left  shot  at  a  brace  of  pheasants  when  out  stalking.  For 
sometimes,  when  following  up  a  deer  by  a  track  to  me  quite 
invisible,    or   creeping   slowly  to   a  bear's  possible   resting- 


we  had  long  been  in  sore  need  of,  but  which  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  nearer  than  Mussouri.  The  short  time  in  whitli 
they  sometimes  performed  these  journeys  was  very  surprising. 
Four  or  five  days  after  the  killing  of  our  first  bears,  we  dis- 
patched three  men  with  the  skins,  three  bear  liams,  and  as 
much  of  the  grease  as  we  could  collect,  into  Mussouri  and 
Deyrah,  from  a  place  which  we  calculated  to  be  at  least  seven 
good  marches  from  the  former  place  by  the  nearest  path,  anil 
directed  them  to  meet  us  at  a  certain  village  we  intended  to 
pass  through  on  our  return  voyage  from  Gungoutri,  if  we  ever 
reached  that  place.  A  few  days  after  the  coolies  had  started 
our  plans  were  changed ;  we  gave  up  the  expedition  to  Gun- 
goutri, and  determined  to  remain  in  a  district  which  we  found 
to  be  very  well  stocked  with  game.  We  dispatched  a  coolie  to 
the  village  previously  marked  out  as  the  rendezvous,  and  the 
messenger,  who  reached  the  place  just  ten  days  after  the  other 
coolies  had  started  for  Mussouri,  found  tliera  waiting  for  us : 
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place,  it  became  a  trial  of  self-restraint  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  blazing  at  a  jjromising  shot  right  before  me.  In  fact, 
the  proverb  of  "a  bird  in  the  h.ind  and  two  in  the  bush," 
&c.,  was  often  placed  practically  before  me,  .■'.nd  it  was  difiicult 
to  oppose  the  inference  oflered  by  the  proverb.  So  we  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  shoot  at  any  winged  game  when  on  the  track  of 
four-footed  animals,  or  when  out  for  the  purpose  of  circum- 
venting them  in  any  way.  Usually  our  evenings,  before 
dinner,  were  given  up  to  skinning  the  animals  we  had  shot 
during  the  day,  sometimes  in  setting  traps  for  game  under 
Mounyah's  direction.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  among 
our  followers  several  men  who  thoroughly  understood  prepar- 
ing the  skins  and  heads  of  animals  in  the  first  stages.  When 
we  had  a  dozen  skins  or  thereabouts  ready  for  the  currier,  it 
was  our  practice  to  send  in  three  men  with  them  to  Deyrah, 
where  there  was  a  very  good  native  currier;  and  the  men 
always  returned  with  a  great  load  of  necessaries,  meeting  us 
at  a  pre-arranged  rendezvous.  The  return  of  the  coolies  was 
always  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  as  they  generally  brought 
back  a  large  number  of  letters,  and  also  articles  which  possibly 


they  had  arrived  that  very  afternoon — that  is,  a  week  earlier 
than  we  expected  to  see  them.  Tiiey  were  lightly  loaded,  and, 
under  protnise  of  good  pay,  had  made  extraordinary  marches. 

The  principal  reasons  for  altering  our  plans,  and  for  giving 
up  the  expedition  to  Gungoutri,  were,  in  the  first  place,  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  reluctance  of  our  coolies  to  go  so 
far  from  home,  and  also  our  good  fortune  in  finding  game  in 
great  numbers  where  we  were.  The  season  was  not  actually 
so  far  advanced  as  to  prevent  our  reaching  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  but  to  do  so  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  leave 
off  shooting,  and  to  march  steadily  in  that  direction,  and 
to  give  up  our  occasion.il  halts  and  detours.  This  of  itself 
would  have  turned  a  pleasure  into  a  work  of  toil  and  hard- 
ship, inconsistent  with  our  views  when  starting;  and,  besides 
this  reason,  we  daily  saw  growing  signs  of  reluctance  among 
the  coolies  to  undergo  the  additional  cold  and  toil  of  a  m;u-ch 
through  the  upper  regions.  Our  Plain  servants,  also,  clearly 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  three  or  four  days  or  more  spent 
in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow.  And  so,  rather  than  face 
the  daily  annoyance  of   forcing   our    coolies   and    servants 
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in  a  direction  they  wished  to  avoiii,  wc  gave  up  tlie  plan, 
and  immediately  made  preparations  for  a  long  halt  on  a 
slieltered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  reader  will 
remember  it  was  our  intention  at  starting  to  cross  a  range 
of  hills  nmning  parallel  to  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to 
work  up  by  the  side  of  the  latter  river,  to  recross  the  range, 
and  then  to  follow  the  course  of  the  bed  of  the  Ganges,  but 
against  the  current,  until  we  reached  its  source  at  Gungoutri. 
Our  first  success  among  the  bears  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  and  our  programme  had  so  far  been  faithfully  fulfilled 
that  we  had  crossed  the  range  of  hills,  worked  up  the  Jumna, 
recrossed  the  range,  and  now  were  encampeil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  But  at  this  point  our  plans  were  modified ;  for, 
instead  of  ascending  the  Ganges  valley  towards  the  head  of 
the  river,  we  proposed  remaining  where  we  were  for  a  week, 
the  shooting  being  particularly  good,  and  then  descending 
gradually  towards  the  Plains  by  following  the  river's  course  to 
Hurdwar.  The  spot  we  were  now  encamped  on  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  characteristic  of  Himalayan  scenery 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Since  visiting  these  scenes  I  have  somewhere  seen  in 
print  remarks  on  Himalayan  scenery  of  a  highly  unfavourable 
nature.  Their  author  dwelt  particularly  pn  the  monotonous 
cliaracter  of  the  scenery  in  the  great  range,  said  everything  was 
on  so  large  a  scale  the  eye  had  nothing  to  rpst  upon,  and  that 
its  chief  characteristic  was  mere  /lugeiiess,  one  large  rnount^in 
succeeding  another,  which  again  was  succeeded  by  a  similar 
gigantic  and  rounded  monster.  Now  the  fact  is,  nothjng  could 
be  more  incorrect,  more  positively  unu.uhful  than  such  ^  state- 
ment. There  is  immense  variety  and  a  wonderful  abundance 
of  striking  details  in  every  part  of  the  Himalayjjn  range  I  ever 
visited.  This  last  encampment  of  ours  immediately  rose  to 
my  remembrance  when  reading  the  above-mentioned  rcniarks. 
How  I  longed  for  a  good  photograph,  or,  better  still,  ^  truthfjif 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  scene  as  \  remember  it !  1 
would  require  no  better  witness,  and  if  further  testimony  was 
needed  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  obtain  other  sketches 
from  almost  any  part.  Why,  from  our  tept  door  a  painter 
would  have  made  six  sketches,  and  not  a  sou)  could  have 
told  they  were  taken  from  the  same  spot,  so  dilTetent 
would  have  been  their  character  and  even  their  colouring. 

In  a  few  years  a  journey  to  the  Himalayan  range  will 
become  quite  an  ordinary  holiday  trip,  and  then  we  shall  hear 
very  different  accounts  of  its  scenery.  I  can  wish  no  lover  of 
mountain  scenerj'  a  better  treat  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  Hima- 
layas, north  and  north-east  of  Mussouri.  As  the  facilities  of 
travel  increase  now-a-days,  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  the 
end  of  the  decade  people  with  a  three  or  four  months'  holiday 
may  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Simla,  Mussouri,  or  Nyne  Tal.  Nothing  would  more  conduce 
to  this  end  than  a  continuance  of  disturbance  on  the  Continent. 

I  mentioned  that  we  had  some  dogs  with  us ;  they  were 
spaniels.  We  had  four  when  wc  started,  but  an  untimely  acci- 
dent happened  to  one  of  them  two  or  three  days  after  we 
arrived  in  the  last  encampment  I  have  mentioned.  As  the 
accident  was  a  very  strange  one,  and  highly  characteristic  of 
the  wild  country  in  which  we  were  travelling,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  it.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  small  opening  in  a 
wood  which  ran  almost  down  to  the  river's  edge.  At  the  back 
of  our  tent,  and  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  trees  and  bnishwood 
grew  to  within  seven  or  eight  paces  of  the  canvas,  but  the  tent 


itself  was  of  course  pitched  on  smooth  ground,  and  in  front  of 
it  was  a  small  piece  oi  tun,  so  smooth  and  clear  ol  brushwood 
that  wc  used  to  call  it  our  "  lawn  ; "  it  sloped  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  was  considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  it 
was  near  our  tent.  In  front  of  the  tent  door  was  a  large  log  fire. 
Our  servants'  bivouacs  were  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  there  was  the  carcass  of  a  bear  we 
had  shot  during  the  day,  fastened  to  a  stout  pole  driven  deep 
into  the  ground.  This  was  set  as  a  bait  for  a  leopard  we  had 
heard  several  times  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  day.  The 
bear  was  fastened  to  the  pole  so  strongly,  that  the  leopard 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  it  away  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent 
one  of  us  having  a  shot  at  him  from  the  tenf  door,  if  he  m.ade 
the  attempt  whilst  we  were  sitting  near  the  fire  before  going 
to  bed. 

I  am  particular  in  giving  the  position  of  the  tent,  the  fire, 
and  the  servants'  bivouacs,  tq  show  the  e^ftraordinary  boldness 
of  wild  animals  under  some  circumstances.  I  must  also  add 
that,  as  a  rule,  leopards  shun  man's  approach  with  the  greatest 
care ;  they  move  with  cat-like  noiselessness  and  stealth,  so  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  one  even  when  in  a  district  in 
which  they  abound.  Leopards  are  immensely  powerfid  ;  one 
has  been  known  to  kill  a  cow  with  ^.  single  blqw  of  his  paw, 
and  to  carry  hpr  off,  thrown  over  his  back,  with  apparent  ease. 
They  never,  under  any  circumstances,  attaclf  man  first,  and  even 
when  wounded  slink  qway,  unless  brought  {p  bay  in  a  place 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Three  of  our  dogs  were  with 
the  servants,  chained  to  pegs  on  the  ground,  but  one  of  the 
four,  which  was  particularly  timid,  and  much  attached  to  me, 
was  allowed  to  sleep  nominally  at  the  foot  pf  my  bed,  being 
fastened  by  ^  collar  and  i  hain  to  a  peg  driven  in  the  ground. 
Buf  on  this  occasion  our  beds  were  pf  g.  more  substantial 
nature  than  usual,  on  account  qf  the  longer  stay  we  intended 
to  make  ;  they  were  formed  qf  a  thick  layer  pf  straw,  retained 
in  its  place  by  planks  and  four  large  logs  of  wood.  Round 
one  of  the  side-logs  Jessie's  chain  was  passed,  and,  following 
her  usual  custom,  when  I  was  asleep  she  had  quietly  crawled 
on  to  the  bed,  and  was  lying  pn  the  blanket  not  far  from  my 
chest, 

We  h.ad  had  a  good  day's  sport,  and  gone  to  bed  earlier 
than  usual.  But  our  servants,  who  knew  there  was  to  be  no 
marching  on  the  morrow,  were  at  the  time  we  went  to  bed  still 
t.ilking,  cooking,  and  eating,  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
keeping  it  up  late  into  the  night,  as  is  often  the  custom  with 
Indian  servants.  Tired  with  the  day's  work,  which  included  a 
long  tramp  after  a  wounded  bear,  I  fell  asleep  immediately,  and 
slept  on  very  soundly  until,  without  knowing  exactly  why,  I 
start'.d  up  with  a  bound,  .and  woke  uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
which  of  course  woke  Smith  also.  In  what  appeared  to  be 
only  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  as  n  everything  had 
happened  at  once,  1  felt  a  heavy  weight  on  my  chest,  smelt 
some  oppressive  and  disgusting  odour,  heard  a  dog  yell,  felt 
a  tug  across  the  bed,  and  woke  myself  up  with  a  loud  in- 
voluntary shriek.  I  sat  up  in  bed,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
had  happened,  I  only  knew  that  for  some  reason  or  other  I 
had  just  called  put,  and  that  the  sensations  I  have  described 
had  a  moment  before  been  felt  by  me.  Smith  called  out  to 
know  what  had  happened,  and  at  the  same  time  we  both  heard 
a  dog  yelling  as  if  in  great  pain,  and  the  natives  shouting,  and 
then  in  another  second  we  saw  through  the  canvas  half  adozen 
lighted  sticks  being  waved  about  and  others  being  thrown  in 
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the  air.  At  the  same  time  the  other  dogs  set  up  a  frightful 
discord  of  howls  and  moans,  and  tiie  servants  rushed  all  in  one 
direction,  shouting,  and  flaring  their  impromptu  torches.  Some 
of  them  rushed  into  our  tent,  and  then  the  mystery  was  cleareil 
up.  A  leopard  had  just  passed  within  a  dozen  paces  of  some 
of  the  seivants  as  they  sat  at  their  fires,  and  by  the  glare  they 
saw  he  was  carrying  off  a  dog.  Next  we  looked  for  poor 
Jessie,  and  she  was  missing  ;  a  short  piece  of  her  chain  snapped 
clean  off  was  all  that  was  left. 

An  examination  of  the  bed  and  the  marks  about  the  tent 
explained  all.  My  bed,  formed,  as  I  said  before,  of  logs  and 
straw,  was  close  to  the  side  of  the  tent,  so  that,  had  I  chosen  to 
do  it,  it  would  have  been  <iuite  possible  for  me,  whilst  lying 
down,  to  reach  with  my  hand  outside  the  tent,  the  centre  of  my 
bed  being  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  tent  wall.  The 
siile  of  the  tent  next  to  my  bed  seemed  to  have  been  less 
carefully  pegged  down  tlian  usual  that  evening,  and  the  leopard, 
with  extraorilinary  boldness,  no  doubt  caused  by  hunger,  must 
have  passed  his  head  and  shoulders  inside  the  tent.  The  dog 
was  probably  in  its  usual  position,  curled  up  on  the  blanket 
near  my  chest ;  the  weight  I  felt  in  my  sleep  was  the  leopard's 
paw,  and  the  disgusting  smell  was  his  breath  near  my  foce; 
Leopards  at  all  times  emit  a  disgusting  smell,  so  much  so  that 
a  place  in  which  they  have  been  lying  will  retain  a  very 
unpleasant  odour  for  many  hours  after,  and  on  this  occasion 
our  tent  was  filled  for  hnlf  an  hour  after  with  a  very  miasma  of 
stench,  the  result  of  the  animal's  brief  visit  The  leopard's 
approach  was  no  doubt  very  slow  and  stealthy,  and  probably 
until  die  moment  of  snapping  his  jaws  on  the  sleeping  dog  his 
movements  were  very  circumspect  and  deliberate,  but  the  act 
of  catching  up  the  dog,  backing  out  of  the  tent,  and  breaking 
the  chain  in  doing  so,  was  probably  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a 
second.  The  great  weight  which  I  felt  was  no  doubt  caused 
by  the  leopard's  pushing  back  to  break  the  chain,  which  offered 
unexpected  resistance,  and  as  his  paw  was  on  my  chest  I  felt 
the  full  power  of  his  excned  strength.    The  sudden  noise 


appeared  to  have  iiisconccrteil  the  hungry  animal,  otherwise, 
instead  of  passing  in  full  view  of  the  servants  seated  round 
the  fires,  he  would  have  retired  by  tile  wiiy  he  probably  came 
— the  woods  at  the  back  of  tiie  tent.  All  the  natives,  especially 
the  shikarees  and  the  Hill  men,  were  greatly  astonisheil  at 
the  leopard's  boldness  ;  such  an  instance  of  audacity  on  that 
animal's  part  had  never  come  to  their  knowledge,  and 
they  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  Dog  is,  doubtless, 
their  favourite  tit-bit,  but  they  are  not  in  general  very  bold  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  it ;  and  although  Mounyah  declared 
hunger  only  could  nerve  a  leopard  to  -iuch  an  unprece- 
dentedly  bold  feat,  he  could  not  imagine  why  the  larger  and 
more  easily  obtained  moncau  fastened  to  the  stake  before  the 
tent  door  had  not  been  removed  in  i)reference  to  a  small  dog, 
and  at  such  risks.  At  all  events,  its  occurrence  startled  us  all 
thoroughly,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  (juite  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  shock  my  nerves  had  been  subjected  to.  Eor  several 
nights  immediately  following  the  event  I  was  troubled  with 
bad  dreams  and  nightmare. 

Every  one  has  a  story  or  two  which  he  hesitates  to  tell,  lest 
they  should  be  discredited  by  his  audience.  Comjiarativc 
strangers  will  listen  to  these  stories  with  due  attention,  but  the 
narrator  knows  they  laugh  at  him  when  he  is  out  of  sight,  and 
that  ever  after  they  will  think  he  is  given  to  exaggerate  and  to 
drawing  the  long  bow;  whilst  his  intimate  friends  will  coolly 
laugh  in  his  face,  and  beg  him  next  time  "  tell  it  to  the  marines." 
And  for  no  better  reason  than  this,  many  a  good  story  and 
true  has  been  religiously  kept  close,  the  hero  of  it  fearing  to 
endanger  his  reputation  for  veracity  by  relating  some  extra- 
ordinary or  improbable  incident,  where  he  has  no  eye-witness 
or  other  testimony  to  support  him.  This  has  been  my  case 
until  now  with  the  incident  I  have  just  written,  and  some 
others.  To  no  mortal  soul  !uve  I  breathed  before  my 
adventure,  or,  rather,  my  unfortunate  dog's  adventure,  with  a 
leopard,  and  I  know  I  only  do  so  now  to  be  discredited. 
But  no  matter ;  Smithy  it  you're  alive,  tell  them  it's  true. 
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It  was  now  dark,  and  having  subscribed  a  portion  of  my 
provisions  to  the  common  stock,  I  supped  with  the  sergeant 
and  corporals,  and  obtained  a  holiday  for  my  Zouave  friend, 
that  he  might  accompany  me  in  the  morning.  Before  turning 
in  I  spread  in  the  camp  among  the  convicts  an  announcement 
that  for  all  nests  brought  me,  with  the  bird  snared  and  alive, 
within  the  next  three  days,  I  should  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  sou 
per  egg. 

As  I  lay  in  the  comer  of  my  tent,  wrapped  in  my  burnous, 
I  was  kept  awake  for  some  time  by  a  party  of  Zouaves,  whose 
political  discussions  were  too  amusing  to  suffer  me  to  sleep. 
The  debate  turned  on  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  France.  "  Annex  Spain,"  said  one ;  "  the  Spaniards  cannot 
fight  unless  the  English  help  them."  "Three  regiments  of 
Zouaves  could  overrun  Spain,"  added  another.    "But  what 


would  our  English  allies  say  to  it  ?"  interrupted  a  third. 
"  Bah !  let  the  English  send  two  regiments  of  Ecossais  and 
take  Portugal  for  their  share."  "  We  will  spare  them  that," 
replied  the  first.  "  France  is  omnipotent,  the  army  is  France, 
and  we  are  a  match  for  all  the  rest  of  the  army,"  was  then  the 
idee  fixe  of  every  Zouave — alas,  how  strangely  and  swiftly 
dissipated  since  that  day  I 

Before  dawn  my  new  acquaintance  was  by  my  side  in 
fatigue  dress,  and  after  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of 
quinine  (a  very  necessary  precaution)  we  are  in  the  tamarisk 
grove.  A  little  bird,  something  like  a  hen  redstart  in  appear- 
ance, glides  through  the  bushes.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  "  Becfin 
passerinelte."  At  length  my  companion  brings  him  down.  It 
is  a  prize  indeed — the  first  Sylvia  subalpina  I  have  seen,  and 
well  shot    Soon  we  come  on  a  little  flock  of  them,  restlessly 
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hopping  from  twig  to  twig ;  but  no  nests  are  yet  to  he  found. 
They  have  evidently  not  yet  l)eg\ni  to  breed.  We  hear  the 
reeling  of  Savi's  warbler,  Sylvia  liisciiioida,  ag.iin  and  again,  but 
that  part  cf  the  marsh  is  too  deep  for  us  to  explore  without 
poles.  Tiic  thrush  nightingale,  Syi'via  tiitiioidfs,  keeps  up  an 
inressant  din  on  all  sides  ;  and  I  miss  a  bittern  as  it  rises, 
(piietly  as  an  owl,  almost  from  our  feet.  We  turn  back  to  the 
drier  part  of  the  thicket,  and  one,  two,  three  nests  of  Hippolais 
salicaria,  with  their  full  complement  of  eggs,  reward  us  in  tpiick 
succession.  Very  different  is  the  position  and  texture  of  its 
nest  from  that  of  our  willow  wrens.  It  is  extremely  compact 
and  neat,  not  unlike  that  of  the  goldfinch  in  general  appearance, 
and  not  larger,  placed  generally  on  the  bare  fork  or  branch  of  a 
tamarisk,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment.  The 
complement  of  eggs  rarely  exceeds  four.  As  I  pass  a  tall  tuft 
of  grass,  I  bend  its  top  and  disclose  the  nest  of  Sylvia  melano- 
cephala,  the  commonest  but  not  the  least  beautiful  of  the 
warblers  of  Northern  Algeria,  where  it  is  a  constant  resident. 
It  builds  sometimes  in  hedges  or  bushes,  but  more  frequently 
in  t.iU  grass  or  herb.age.  The  nest  is  loose,  but  very  neat  and 
round,  and  comfortably  lined  with  hair  and  wool.  The  eggs 
bear  seme  resemblance  to  those  of  the  robin,  but  are  smaller, 
and  always  more  distinctly  and  brightly  spotted,  and  some 
approach  closely  those  of  the  grasshopper  warbler. 

But  let  us  search  carefully  this  coarse  grass  and  tamarisk 
bed,  for  here,  says  my  informant,  we  shall  find  Sylvia  Cetti. 
I  had  the  week  before  obtained  a  nest  near  Algiers,  but  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  bird.  I  am 
again  disappointed ;  the  bird  has  just  begun  to  sit,  but  has 
crept  away  on  the  first  alarm,  and  though  we  watch  some  time 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  does  not  return.  I  take  the  nest, 
with  its  precious  contents  of  four  brilliant  red  eggs,  so  strangely 
different  from  those  of  every  other  warbler.  In  colour  they  are 
unique  among  European  eggs,  and  show  no  affinity  with  any 
allied  species.  They  form  a  singular  exception  to  the  rule  that 
a  connection  may  be  traced  between  the  eggs  of  all  the  different 
species.  There  is  one  constant  type  for  all  the  other  aquatic 
warblers.  The  Saxicolce,  Turdina,  Motacilla,  Alaudince,  Ty- 
rannidit,  and  others,  however  widely  the  extremes  may  vary, 
still  bear  some  resemb'ance  to  the  normal  type.  Not  so  with 
Sylvia  Cetti;  its  affinity  seems  rather  to  be  with  Prinia  scnitans, 
and  may  indicate  a  closer  alliance  with  that  genus  than  has 
hitherto  been  admitted.  The  nest  is  very  loose  in  its  con- 
struction, placed  in  rushes  or  coarse  herbage,  its  depth  more 
than  double  its  diameter,  composed  entirely  of  coarse  grass 
outside  and  finer  stems  wthin,  but  with  no  lining  of  hair  or 
feathers.  I  afterwards  frequently  saw  the  bird,  but  only  for  an 
instant  at  a  time,  as  it  invariably  dips  among  the  rushes,  and 
will  not  take  flight  when  disturbed.  I  never  succeeded  in 
noting  its  song,  though  in  Palestine  I  was  more  fortunate  in 
hearing  its  brilliant  burst  of  five  notes  often  repeated. 

Turning  back  towards  the  trees,  I  am  attracted  by  the  song 
of  a  bird  quite  new  to  me,  and  on  searching  observe  overhead 
a  little  sombre-clad  warbler,  which  I  shoot,  and  discover  to  be 
another  species  I  have  not  met  with — Sylvia  pallida.  It  is  very 
closely  allied  to  H\*>polais  salicaria,  but  has  no  tinge  of  yellow 
on  its  plumage.  The  nest,  larger  than  its  congener,  and  of 
rather  different  constniction,  I  first  found  on  this  occasion,  and 
have  since  frequently  taken  in  Algeria ;  white  the  eggs  are  of 
a  delicate  pale  mauve  colour,  spotted  and  streaked  with  dark 
russet.    They  are  always  larger  than  those  of  Hippolais  sail- 


caiia.  It  builds  on  trees,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  pre- 
ferring, as  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  smooth  branches  of  the 
olive  or  the  tamarisk,  and  is  very  easily  discovered.  My 
curiosity  was  excited  by  my  comjjanion's  information  that  the 
pallid  warbler  was  much  larger  and  of  a  darker  colour  on  the 
hill-sides  than  in  the  marshes ;  and,  anxious  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  his  story,  we  left  the  plain  at  once  (or  the  wood 
(chiefly  wild  olives)  which  skirts  the  forest  of  Koleah.  Here 
we  found  the  serin  finch  already  sitting ;  its  nest  very  like  that 
of  the  goldfinch,  but  scarcely  so  deep,  smaller,  and  more 
warmly  lined.  There  are  few  songsters  to  be  compared  for 
clearness  of  note  to  the  serin,  which  in  Algeria  is  often  tamed, 
and  breeds  freely  in  confinement.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  migrant 
here.  While  searching  in  the  open  wood,  I  was  startled  by  a 
long-tailed  blue  bird,  which  I  felt  certain  at  once  must  be  the 
blue  magpie  (/VVa  Cooki).  Not  having  heard  of  it  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Algeria,  I  went  eagerly  in  pursuit,  and  again  and 
again  caught  sight,  but  never  within  shot.  It  was  wild  and 
wary,  but  took  no  long  flights.  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  its  being  the  blue  magpie  of  Spain,  probably  only 
a  straggler.  The  chase  had  led  me  some  three  miles  up  the 
hills,  when  I  lost  all  trace  of  the  bird,  and  was  fain  to  find  my 
way  back  to  camp,  as  I  had  left  my  companion  below.  How- 
ever, on  the  way  I  shot  Sylvia  olivetorum,  and  thus  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  large  pallid  warbler.  There  were  several  birds, 
and  I  afterwards  obtained  a  nest.  The  eggs  are  usually  like 
those  of  Sylvia  pallida  or  clasca  in  colour,  but  larger,  and  the 
nest  is  much  inferior  in  neatness.  A  month  aftenvards  I  took 
a  nest  of  this  bird  placed  near  the  ground  in  brushwood.  It 
appeared  to  select  a  lower  site  for  nidification  than  its  con- 
geners. 

On  reaching  the  tent  I  found  several  nests  of  eggs  awaiting 
my  arrival,  but  none  of  much  interest,  except  a  second  ol 
Cetti's  warbler,  with  the  hen  bird  caught  by  the  foot  in  a  horse- 
hair noose.  Humanity  compelled  me,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  release  her  after  robbing  her. 

The  next  day  I  arranged  to  devote  to  the  wonders  of  the 
lake  itself,  well  satisfied  with  my  first  foray  among  the  warblers 
of  Halloula,  which  had  added  a  new  bird  to  the  Algerian 
catalogue,  and  two  new  birds  and  three  additional  sorts  of  cg;;s 
to  my  collection. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  started  on  the  lake  in  a  dccaye<l 
punt,  the  buoyancy  of  which  we  insured  by  filling  it  with  tightly- 
fastened  bundles  of  reeds,  so  that,  if  waterlogged,  as  it  very  socn 
was,  it  could  not  sink.  A  long  pole  was  all  we  required  for 
propulsion  among  the  mud  and  reeds,  as  the  open  water 
evidently  contained  nothing  to  repay  our  researches.  Numerous 
flocks,  indeed,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  black-headed  gidls 
(Larus  melatwcephalus  and  Larus  ridibundus)  were  screamin^'; 
overhead,  but  these  had  not  yet  begun  to  breed,  if,  indeed,  the 
scarce  Larus  melamaphalus  ever  does  breed  in  Algeria,  of 
which  I  never  obtained  any  actual  proof;  and  hundreds  of 
lovely  terns  were  hovering  about,  or  dipping  headlong  into  the 
dark  still  water.  These,  likewise,  were  deferring  all  attention 
to  domestic  duties  till  next  month.  I  shot  several,  and  found 
most  of  them  to  be  the  whiskered  tern  (Sterna  hybrida),  but 
mingled  with  them  were  many  of  the  black  and  lesser  terns 
{Sterna  nigra  and  Sterna  minuta).  The  whiskered  tern  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  note,  which  is  less  shrill  and  more  mpidly 
repeated  than  that  of  Sterna  nigra;  but  in  general  appearanc : 
it  very  closely  resembles  the  arctic  tern  so  familiar  on  our 
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own  Northumbrian  coasts,  with  its  lako-rcd  ijill  ami  feut,  its 
bl.ick  licad,  and  generally  sooty  pliimagc.  I  looked  in  vain  for 
Sltriia  kucoptcra  and  Sterna  Aiij^lka,  the  former  of  which  is  said 
to  1)C  foun<l  here,  but  of  the  occurrence  of  which  at  llalloula  I 
never  obtained  authentic  evidence. 

I!ut  the  principal  features  of  the  oi)en  water  were  the  myriads 
of  crested  coots  (Fulica  cristata),  widgeons,  and  pochards.  'I'he 
widgeon  never  remains  to  breed,  but  flocks  of  them  still  lin- 
gered, while  a  month  later  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  The 
crested  coot  appears  in  no  way  to  differ  in  its  habits  from  its 
well-known  congener,  though  its  red  naked  forehead,  with  the 
two  conspicuous  lobes,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.     It 


with  feathers,  but  deep  and  strong,  and  elegantly  mterlared 
between  four  or  five  tall  reed-stems.  Its  principles  of  con 
struction  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  reeil-warbler  of  I'.ngl.ind  , 
but  in  finish  of  workmanship  or  architectural  skill  it  (alls  i.ir 
short  of  its  cousin. 

I  searcheil  in  vain  for  the  nest  of  Savi's  warbler  {Sylvhi 
luscinioiiks),  whoso  :-,ingul,nr  cadence  couUl  everywhere  be  heard. 
I  was,  however,  rewar<led  by  the  iliscovery  of  a  very  pretty  nest 
of  Sylvia  aqiialka,  with  four  fresh  eggs.  As  I  obtained  the 
bird,  the  identification  of  this,  the  first  nest  of  the  species  1 
had  discovered,  was  complete.  At  the  time  I  imagined  it  a 
very  rare  bird  in  Algeria,  and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  French 
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is  somcwiiat  the  larger  of  the  two  species,  and  the  eggs  run 
invariably  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  longer  than  those  of 
the  common  coot.  Pushing  among  the  reeds,  we  soon  found 
two  or  three  of  their  nests,  some  placed  among  the  stumps  of 
old  reed-clumps,  others  in  little  openings  on  artificial  mounds. 
I  never  found  the  common  coot  here  ;  and,  though  it  certainly 
occurs  on  the  lake  in  winter,  in  company  with  its  congener,  I 
believe  that  each  species  confines  itself  to  its  own  nesting- 
places.  Thus,  in  the  lakes  I  visited  in  Eastern  Algeria  the 
following  summer,  while  FuUca  atra  abounded,  FuHca  cristata 
never  came  under  our  observation. 

As  in  our  boat  we  pushed  and  stniggled  through  the 
reeds,  occasionally  the  nest  of  Sylvia  turdoidcs  was  exposed, 
from  two  to  six  feet  overhead,  loosely  built,  and  abundantly  lined 
vou  III. 


naturalists,  but  I  have  since  found  it  in  small  numbers  in  all 
suitable  localities.  Its  shy  habits,  short  and  weak  song,  and  its 
almost  inaccessible  resorts,  necessarl'.y  remove  it  from  notice. 
The  nest  is  neat,  but  not  suspended  like  that  of  our  reed- 
warbler  (Sylvia  arundinacea).  It  is  entwined  with  four  or  five 
reeds  generally,  but  not  always,  resting  on  a  tuft,  and  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  swamp.  The  eggs 
are  for  the  most  part  marked  with  smaller  blotches  than  those 
of  the  reed-warbler,  but  not  nm  together  in  the  coloration  like 
those  of  the  sedge-warbler.  As  it  glides  through  the  rushes, 
the  black  and  yellow  streaks  on  its  head  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  its  congeners. 

The  water-rail  and  moor-hen  breed  here  abundantly ;  and 
we  were  rewarded  by  a  single  nest  of  the  great  purple  gallinule 
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(IWphyrio  hyadnlhinus).  A  magnificent  fellow  he  is,  as  he 
rises  sluggishly  from  a  dense  mass  of  water-weed,  showing  his  rich 
purple  sheen  in  the  sunlight,  and  hanging  behind  him  his  huge 
red  legs  and  feet.  His  nest  is  very  like  that  of  the  toot,  but 
the  number  of  the  eggs  seems  fewer — three  or  four. 

Kvery  here  and  there  we  came  upon  a  nest  of  the  little 
grebe  (Poiiiceps  minor),  and  occasionally  upon  that  of  the  great 
crested  grebe  (Poilicifs  cristatus);  but  it  was  rather  late  for  both 
these  species,  which  build  before  the  end  of  April,  and  already 
several  broods  h.ad  been  liatched.  Still,  fifty  eggs  of  one  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  other  was  not  a  bad  morning's  take.  At 
length,  in  a  little  secluded  opening,  entirely  surrounded  by  tall 
reeds,  through  which  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing 
the  punt,  we  came  upon  a  colony  of  eared  grebes  {Podkifs 
anriliis),  the  chief  object  of  my  search.  There  appears  to  be 
this  singular  difference  between  the  eared  and  the  crested  or 
lesser  grebes— that  while  the  two  latter,  though  abundant 
throughout  the  Like,  are  not  strictly  gregarious,  the  former  builds 
in  societies  more  densely  crowded  than  any  rookery.  It  is  also 
Liter  in  its  nidification,  for,  of  nearly  fifty  nests  which  I 
examined,  not  one  was  incubated,  though  most  of  them  con- 
tained their  full  allowance  of  four  or  five  eggs.  The  nests, 
formed  like  those  of  other  grebes,  were  raised  on  artificial 
islets,  frequently  almost  touching  each  other,  and  sometimes 
piled  on  stout  foundations  rising  from  more  than  a  yard  under 
water.  The  eggs  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  oi  Podiceps  sclavo- 
nicus,  which  appear  to  do  duty  for  them  in  many  collections. 
\\''e  shot  several  of  the  birds,  which,  of  course,  were  in  very  fine 
I)lumage,  but  we  were  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  several  which  had  fallen  dead  within  twenty 
yards  of  us.  At  length,  on  pushing  out  in  our  punt  into  the 
open  water,  I  detected  the  water-tortoises  carrying  off  at  great 
speed  our  wounded  and  dead  birds,  and,  following  the  streaks 
of  blood  through  the  water,  at  length  seized  one  sti.L-r'jhng 
with  his  captor,  who  maintained  so  tenacioi:=  a  grasp  liat  I 
hauled  him  on  board  along  with  the  bird,  and  .'ocik  '..are  to 
secure  him  too,  for  my  collection.  With  this  pro:)!  o'  the  car- 
nivorous propensities  of  the  water-tortoise,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  havoc  in  the  nests  of  coots  and  ducks  m.iy 
often  be  attributed  to  this  plunderer.  Nor  are  the  water-tor- 
toise and  the  purple  gallinule  the  only  egg-eaters  against  whom 
these  poor  birds  have  to  combat,  in  the  struggle  for  perpetuating 
their  species.  A  water-snake  frequently  takes  up  his  abode  in 
a  coot's  nest,  and  boldly  drives  off  the  rightful  proprietor.  An 
empty  nest  seems  to  be  his  favourite  dwelling-place ;  and  if  a 
coot's  or  water-hen's  nest  be  not  tenanted  by  its  owner,  it 
usually  supplies  free  quarters  to  a  water-snake. 

None  of  the  ducks  had  yet  begun  to  breed,  and  we  searched 
in  vain  on  the  farther  or  southern  edge  of  the  lake  for  the 
nests  of  the  various  herons  which  were  congregated  in  vast 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  feeding  through  the  day,  like 
rooks,  in  the  plains,  and  returning  to  the  reeds  to  roost.  I 
remained  till  near  sunset,  and  watched  them  as  they  returned; 
first  the  graceful  little  squacco,  the  white  clouds  of  buff-back 
and  night  herons,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  purple  ibis, 
like  a  black  sheep  in  a  flock,  mingled  with  them ;  but  we  were 
evidently  too  early  for  their  nests.  Laden  with  booty,  we 
returned  through  the  stifling  reeds  as  soon  as  we  had  seen  the 
herons  safe  to  roost.  But  think  not  such  a  day's  nesting  a 
"rose  without  a  thorn."  The  suffocating  heat  of  the  reed-bed, 
the  intolerable  stench  emitted  by  the  slightest  disturbance  of 


the  slime  .ind  oozy  nutter  on  which  we  flo-ited,  and,  .above  .ill, 
the  voracity  of  the  mosquitoes,  penetrating  ankles,  wrists,  tacc, 
and  neck,  impelled  one  to  rush  oft  half-blinded.  Such  is  the 
penalty  for  intruding  on  the  sacred  preserves  o(  HuUoula — not 
much  less  severe  than  the  sufferings  ot  an  adventurer  in  the 
trojjical  forests  of  Americ:a. 

Too  wearied  to  attempt  either  to  skin  or  to  blow  eggs  that 
evening,  I  flung  myself  down,  with  a  towel  steeped  in  vin 
ordinaire  over  my  swollen  face,  without  even  investigating  the 
discoveries  of  the  boiiMs,  The  next  morning  w.is  devoted  to 
making  up  the  arrears  of  the  last  night's  work,  and  looking 
over  the  captures  of  my  scouts,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Syivia  hippolais,  two  Syiria  pallida,  and  one  of  Sylvia  Cetli. 
They,  however,  brought  me  news  of  a  nest  of  Aq.tila  chrysactos 
in  Mount  Chenoua,  and  of  a  digging  of  Meropi  apiaster  in  a 
bank  hard  by.  From  the  upper  part  of  Koleah  forest  a  stream 
descends  and  feeds  the  lakes.  Its  banks  are  steep  during  the 
Litter  p.irt  of  its  course,  and  on  working  our  w.iy  through  the 
brushwood  to  the  edge,  we  saw  the  lively  bee-eaters  skimming 
like  swallows  up  and  down  the  stream,  or  plunging  into  the 
holes  they  had  burrowed.  Unlike  the  kingfisher,  the  bee-eater 
does  not  show  the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage  when  on  the  wing, 
it  is  only  when  perching,  as  it  often  does,  on  a  bough  over- 
hanging the  bank,  that  its  bright  and  varied  livery  becomes 
conspicuous.  After  examining  several  holes,  and  finding  but 
one  containing  a  single  egg,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
excavations  were  as  yet  incomplete,  I  resolved  to  inspect  the 
eagle's  nest ;  so,  after  a  long  tramp  across  the  Sahcl,  and  much 
parleying  with  the  natives,  for  I  had  got  out  of  the  lines  of  the 
soldiery,  I  was  taken  co  the  cliff,  where,  truly  enough,  the 
Zouave  h.id,  in  h'.,  p.evious  Sunday  ramble,  detected  a  nest  of 
o,i;ab,  which  now,  as  I  could  plainly  see  by  my  glass,  contained 
two  downy  young. 

On  my  return  in  the  evening  I  was  delighted  to  find  two 
nests  of  the  exquisite  little  fantail  warbler  {Cislicola  sclia-niwla), 
brought  in  by  some  soldiers  who  had  been  cutting  forage  in 
the  neighbourhood.  That  lively  and  attractive  songster,  scarcely 
as  large  as  our  gold-crested  wren,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  moist  meailows  of  Northern  Algeria ;  but  it  is  only  by 
chance  that  its  nest  can  be  discovered,  except  by  the  mowers. 
The  "  pink-pink,"  as  the  natives  call  it  from  its  note,  constructs 
its  dwelling  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  by  entwining  the 
living  stems  of  grass  with  very  fine  cotton  and  spiders'  webs. 
These,  with  the  down  of  seeds,  form  the  foundation,  and,  as 
the  nest  is  long  in  construction,  the  hen  bird  begins  to  lay,  and 
even  to  sit,  while  her  mate  occupies  his  leisure  in  weaving 
higher  and  higher  the  walls  of  their  little  dwelling.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  once  to  discover  a  nest  just  commenced,  at  the 
edge  of  a  meadow  near  Algiers,  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  almost  daily,  and  thus,  for  more  than  a  month,  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  watching  the  fantail's  habits  at  my  leisure. 
When  the  first  egg  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  nest  was 
almost  transparent,  and  its  filmy  sides  not  above  an  inch  in 
height.  I  occasionally  took  an  egg,  leaving  the  dam  to  sit  on 
five  of  the  eight  which  she  had  laid ;  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation  the  male  continued  to  enLirge  and 
strengthen  the  nest,  till,  by  the  time  the  young  were  hatched,  it 
was  almost  three  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  tolerably  compact 
structure.  When  completed  it  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
half  domed  at  the  top.  The  eggs,  which  are  very  little  larger 
than  those  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  are  of  a  delicate  pale 
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na'on,  or  ureenish  white,  sprinkled  with  a  few  russet  spots. 
The  binl,  wliich  is  extremely  w.ity,  hovers  over  the  tleMs  with 
a  jerking  lliglit,  waving  and  expanding  his  tail,  and  then 
suddenly  drops  hke  a  lark,  but  always  at  a  distance  from  the 
nest,  which  it  leaves  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  drojjjiing 
from  it  into  the  long  grass,  and  running  concealed  for  some 
time  before  It  takts  wing.  From  the  two  nests  now  brought 
me  I  secured  only  three  eggs,  as  the  whole  contents  of  one,  the 
most  complete,  had  been  lost  in  the  grass  when  struck  by  the 
scythe. 

The  ne.xt  morning,  having  stored  my  treasures,  and  left 
instnictions  for  the  safe  custody  of  my  discoveries  until  my 
return  the  following  month,  I  started  with  well  though  lightly 
filled  panniers,  and,  after  a  halt  at  my  secluded  fellow-country- 
men's cottages  in  the  wilderness,  returned  in  health,  without 
any  symptoms  of  the  fever  which  was  so  dreaded  by  visitors  to 
the  lake. 

On  the  loth  of  June  I  returned  to  Halloula  by  the  same 
route,  to  investigate  the  habits  of  the  herons  and  the  ducks. 
This  time,  as  the  soldiers  had  all  been  withdrawn  from  the 
works  for  the  summer,  I  secured  the  attendance  of  a  professional 
chasseur,  who  was  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  district  in  winter 
for  wild-fowl  shooting.  I  learned  from  the  Zouaves  at  Koleah 
that  many  eggs  had  been  amassed  .'"or  me  after  iry  departure, 
but  that  an  agent  of  M.  Verreaux  having,  unfortunately  for  me, 
passed  that  way,  had  secured  the  whole,  the  boulets  preferring 
a  franc  in  the  hand  to  a  dollar  in  prospect  We  remained  for 
two  days  at  the  lake,  sleejjing  at  night  on  the  hillside  in  an 
e.xtemporised  gviirbi  of  brushwood,  just  sufficiently  up  the  slope 
to  escape  the  risk  of  malaria  from  the  marsh.  We  found  two 
nests  of  the  white-headed  duck  {Erismatura  mersa)  among 
the  sedge,  containing,  the  one  three,  the  other  eight  eggs. 
These  are  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  almost  perfectly 
elliptical  in  shape,  and  a  line  longer  and  wider  than  that  of 
the  velvet  scoter — of  an  extremely  rough  texture,  unlike  that  of 
any  other  duck.  The  habits  and  flight  of  the  bird  are  more 
like  those  of  a  grebe  tlian  a  duck.  Ii  often  sa-.'-s  itself  by 
diving,  and  remains  under  water  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  saw  several  pairs  of  the  pochard  (Fu/igu/a  ferina)  and  one 
pair  of  red-crested  whistling  ducks  (Fuligula  riifina),  but  could 
not  discover  their  nests.  The  white-ey&l  duck  {Fuligula  nyroca) 
seemed  tolerably  abundant  on  the  lake,  and  one  nest  rewarded 
our  research.  At  length  we  arrived  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake,  and  pushed  through  to  the  heronries.  Here  we  had  to 
leave  our  punt,  and  struggle  through  the  slime  on  foot.  We 
soon  came  on  a  large  colony  of  squacco  herons  {Ardea  comafa), 
who  were  just  beginning  to  sit.  About  thirty  or  forty  nests 
were  scattered  about  in  different  directions  in  a  dense  bed  of 
reeds  piled  up  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  mud, 
supported  on  tufts  of  reeds,  and  composed  of  great  heaps  of 
water-weeds  and  rushes.  Each  nest  contained  three  or  four 
eggs,  and  very  few  were  incubated.  The  birds  left  as  we  ap- 
proached, rising  clumsily  from  the  reeds,  and  making  a  deafen- 
ing noise.  The  bright  green  egg  of  the  squacco  is,  I  presume, 
well-known  to  collectors,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same  tint  as  the 
tommon  heron's.  Plunging  on  a  little  farther,  we  came  upon 
the  quarters  of  the  buff-backs  {Ardea  bubulais),  who  were  in  still 
greater  numbers,  and  their  nests  very  closely  packed.  Among 
them  as  they  rose  I  saw  a  few  purple  ibis  {Falcinellus  igneus). 
The  separate  identification  of  the  nests  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible, but  after  some  search  we  discoveied  two  nests  of  ibis, 


differing  from  the  herons  in  their  less  lavish  expenditure  of 
materials,  and  containing  each  three  eggs.  They  had  not  b'.en 
intubated,  and  the  complement  was  perhaps  not  complete.  No 
one  could  mistake  the  rich  blue  eggs,  so  much  rounder  and 
hmoothcr  th;m  those  of  the  herons.  I  have  been  told  that  a 
few  years  since  the  ibis  was  plentiful,  but  has  been  almost  ex- 
tirpated by  the  French  chasseurs,  and  I  ilo  not  believe  that 
there  now  remained  more  than  these  two  pairs.  The  nests  of 
the  buff-b.ick  contained  generally  four  eggs,  sometimes  only 
three,  and  had  for  the  most  part  been  incubated  a  few  days. 

F'urther  back,  and  to  the  eastward,  we  foun<l  a  few  nests  of 
the  night  heron  {Nyctkorax  grisea),  not  crowded  like  the  others, 
but  still  in  society,  They,  too,  had  been  sat  on  for  a  little  time. 
They  were  well  concealed,  and  not  always  easy  of  iletection 
among  the  matted  roots  of  the  reeds,  though  always  on  the 
ground.  While  the  egg  of  the  bufl'-back  is  of  a  delicate  greenish- 
white,  and  varies  much  in  size  and  shape,  that  of  the  night 
heron  is  of  a  pale  green,  far  more  delicate  than  the  common 
heron,  though  approximating  to  it.  I  may  remark  that  I  never 
in  Algeria  obtained  or  saw  this  bird  in  the  first  year's  spotted 
plumage ;  all  we  noticed  wore  in  full  adult  dress. 

The  next  day  I  resumed  my  cjuest,  and  obtained  a  single 
egg  of  the  red-crested  whistling  duck  in  the  open  swamp.  My 
companion  shot  the  bird  as  it  rose  from  the  nest.  Fuligula 
rufina  breeds  sparingly  at  the  lake,  but  remains  there  through- 
out the  winter.  The  males  appear  to  desert  the  locality  as 
soon  as  the  females  sit,  and  are  never  seen  again  until  the 
end  of  autumn.  I  have  observe  ri  that  the  female  erects  her 
scanty  crest  in  imitation  of  her  mate,  and  proudly  thrf--  back 
her  head,  walkini?  with  a  stately  gait.  The  nest  is  like  that  of 
the  coot,  but  not  so  large,  better  concealed,  and  without  the 
gangway  of  rushes  built  by  the  other. 

Searching  for  the  nesting-place  of  the  terns,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  whole  colony  of  whiskered  tern  {Sterna  hy'  ./ 
breeding  in  the  nests  of  the  eared  grebes  above  descri'  '^ ,  and 
that  apparently  without  having  at  all  repaired  the  nc  which 
could  have  been  only  a  few  days  evacuated  by  t  ir  con- 
structors, as  we  saw  hundreds  of  young  eared  grebes  i  >l(11in); 
about  and  diving  in  the  open  lake  with  their  parents.  i 
series  of  eggs  of  whiskered  tern  shows  a  decided  tendency  lo 
pale  green  as  the  ground  colour,  and  a  type  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  any  other  tern.  The  markings  are  rarely  so 
large  as  in  ti.e  eggs  of  the  common  tern.  A  favourite  food 
with  these  terns  seems  to  be  a  large  hairy  caterpillar,  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  marshes  at  this  time  in  thousands. 
They  were  also  plunging  into  the  lake  in  quest  of  the  frogs  and 
newts  with  which  it  abounds, 

I  had  now  thoroughly  searched  the  recesses  of  Halloula, 
but  on  returning  had  to  learn  that  "there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,"  for  our  punt  grounded,  and  discharged  all 
my  loosely-packed  boxes  into  the  mud.  I  saved,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  provide  an  ample  series  of  those  species  which  I  had 
taken  in  any  plenty,  and  returned  to  Algiers  without  further 
incident,  laden  with  spoils. 

The  following  year  I  found  that  this  paradise  of  herons, 
owing  to  the  success  of  the  drainage,  was  almost  deserted.  By 
this  time  the  glories  of  Lake  Halloula  are  among  the  things 
that  were.  The  plough  has  already  effaced  the  traces  of  r-  .i 
heronry,  and  the  ibis  and  the  whiskered  tern  are  already  num- 
bered with  the  nifis  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  great  copper 
butterflies  of  Whittlesea. 
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^    Fcio    IVords    about    Natal   and   Zulnland. — //. 

IIY   A    COLONIST   OF    SEVF.N    YEAKs'    EXPERIENCE. 


The  Zulus  liavc  no    form   of  religion    or  worship.      A  few 
European    mission  stations    exist    in    the   country,   but   the 
missionaries  ilo  not   as  yet  appear  to  liave  made  many  ton-  , 
verts.     A  belief  in  witchcraft   c.\ists  both   in   Zululancl   and  ; 
among  the  Kafir  tribes   in   Natal;  and    many  a  native  has 
met  his   death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people,  being  con-  , 
demned    as   the    possessor   of    supernatural    powers.      The 
\ictim  is  executed  in  a  horrible  manner.     The  perpetrators  of 
the  last  of  these  murders  in  Natal  were   tried,   condemned, 
and  executed  in  Durban — Nokohlela,  Matyoban,  and    Kon- 
gota  were    the  names  of   the  culprits,   I  remember.     Men  i 


occasionally,  of  adventure.  The  English  trader,  having  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  woollen  blankets,  coUon  blanket;; 
and  sheets,  beads,  brass  snuff-boxes,  and  iron  and  brasu 
wire,  is  equipped  for  his  commercial  speculation  in  Zululand. 
He  then,  supposing  he  has  no  wagon  or  ox-cart,  hires  a 
sufficient  number  of  Kafirs  in  Natal  to  carry  his  goods,  each 
Kafir  to  receive  a  head  of  cattle  upon  the  return  to  Natal  for 
his  services.  Ne.xt,  having  packed  up  his  own  little  necessary 
baggage  (commonly  called  traps),  he  starts  with  his  carriers 
and  enters  Zululand,  to  buy  cattle,  goats,  and  Kafir  sheep. 
The  2kilu  cattle  are  a  small  breed,  but  make  excellent  Irck, 
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who  are  designated  "doctors"  exist  among  the  different 
tribes ;  but  the  natives  as  a  rule  have  a  strong  belief  in  ! 
European  medicines  also.  The  more  violent  in  its  effects 
and  nauseous  in  taste  the  remedy  presented  to  a  Kafhr,  i 
the  greater  seems  to  be  his  faith  in  the  skill  of  the  white  man 
from  wliom  he  obtained  it.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion, 
during  my  Zulu  trading  experience,  administering  a  pinch  of 
([uinine  (a  packet  of  which  I  generally  carried  in  my  belt- 
pouch,  as  a  safeguard  against  Zulu  fever)  to  a  salakaz  Cc'ld  ' 
woman),  who  told  me  tli..t  she  feared  she  was  "going  to  die." 
Kapi)ening  to  pass  the  same  kraal  on  my  return  journey,  I 
was  suri>rised  to  find  myself  liberally  supi'lied  with  amani 
(clotted  milk)  — a  scarce  article  just  then,  it  being  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  grass  very  i)0or — and  nothing  asked  in  exchange  ; 
and  was  still  more  astonished  when  u/^nned  that  I  had 
restored  an  old  woman  to  health,  and,  conse(iUently,  was  wel- 
( ome  to  the  best  the  kraal  afforded. 

Zulu   trading  is  indeed  an    eiilerprise — a   strange,    rough,  . 
wild  life,  but  certainly  jJObsebsing  the  cliurni  of  freedom  and, 


that  is,  working  oxen.  The  cows  give  but  little  milk — a 
moderately  good  ( ow  yields  from  three  to  four  tuiart-boltles 
per  diem,  and  rears  her  i.'lf — however,  they  are  the  only  kind 
of  cattle  which  thrive  upon  th'^  Natal  coast,  consecjuently,  are 
in  continual  demand.  Sugar-planters  reciuire  oxen  for  carting 
their  cane  every  season.  The  Kafir  dieep  is  ar  animal  lookii-;; 
like  a  cross  between  a  goat  and  a  sheep,  the  wool  being 
coarse  and  hairy.  In  colour  it  is  either  black,  brown,  black 
and  white,  or  brown  and  white.  I'hc  flesh  makes  very  good 
mutton. 

The  trader,  once  in  the  country,  pursues  his  way  from  kraal 
to  kraal,  until  he  finds  a  beast  or  beasts  for  sale ;  then  ensues 
a  long  bargaining,  the  Zulu  having  jirobably  asked  three  ox 
four  times  the  value.  At  last  the  trader  concludes  his  purcl  ise, 
a  knife  worth  sixpence,  or  a  couple  of  snuff-boxes,  perhaps, 
having  settled  the  matter.  A  description  of  the  animal  pur- 
chased is  entered  in  the  tr.idcr's  note  book ;  the  price  in 
blankets,  &;c.,  is  handed  over  to  the  seller ;  the  trader's  Kalirs 
again  make  up  'their  packs  and  place  them  on  their  heads  ;  the 
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tiadcr  shoulders  his  gun  and  starts  afresh,  in  quest  of  more 
tattle  for  sale  elsewhere,  leaving  the  purchased  animal  to  be 
j)ieked  up  on  his  way  ho:nc.  At  nightfall  a  hut  is  hired 
wherever  the  trader  may  arrive ;  the  hirer  agreeing  to  pay  a 
few  strings  of  beads,  a  brass  snuff-box,  some  wire,  or  a  knife 
upon  departing  the  next  morning,  the  hut  is  swept  out,  a 
fire  lighted,  and  the  trader  takes  possession  for  the  night. 
The  trader  then  i)urchases  food  for  himself  and  his  packmen, 
consisting  of  (amarsi,  milk  which  has  been  kept  corked  up 
in  a  hollow  calabash  until  it  has  become  thick).  The  watery 
part  is  drawn  off  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calabash,  and  is  called  "um/azi,"  and  makes  a  very  cooling 
drink.  Amarsi  is  a  very  nourishing  food,  and  far  from  dis- 
agreeable. Ncorbi  is  eaten  with  this  food ;  iicorbi  is  merely  a 
quantity  of  maize  or  millet,  boiled  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
l)laced  upon  a  hollow  stone  and  rolled  into  a  kind  of  cake  by 
means  of  another  stone,  much  as  our  cooks-  roll  dough.     Be- 


head, and  has  its  Zulu  name  from  its  sparkling  appearance 
in  the  firelight,  or  when  held  in  any  bright  light,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  Zulu  word  signifying  fire.  All  his 
goods  biought  from  Natal  being  paiil  away  in  barter,  the 
trader  once  more  turns  his  face  towards  the  colony,  gathering 
as  he  travels  the  various  cattle  he  has  purchased  and  left  at 
different  points  of  his  route,  but  not  without  many  altercations 
and  rows  with  the  savages.  He  then  drives  his  cattle  (gene- 
rally very  erratic  and  troublesome)  home  to  Natal.  'I'owartls 
the  commencement  of  spring  some  traders  take  into  Zululand 
a  quantity  of  "  Kafir  picks,"  these  picks  being  a  rough  kind  of 
hoc  (some  of  which  are  forged  in  Natal,  and  others  imported 
from  England)  uted  by  the  Kafirs  for  breaking  up  ground 
for  the  maize  and  millet  fields.  'J'liese  picks  arc  bartered  for 
cattle  in  the  same  manner  as  blankets,  ic.  This  enterprise 
requires  a  wagon  or  ox-cart. 

1  have  said  something  about  game;   1  must  now,  before 
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sides  this  food,  chualla,  sncct  potatoes,  another  edible  root  of 
which  I  forget  the  name,  a  kind  of  bean,  and  even  beef,  may 
be  occasionally  bartered  for.  It  is  always  adviisable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  beef  is  from  a  slaughtered  beast,  as  the  Zulus 
themselves  have  no  objection  to  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle 
whicli  have  died  from  natural  causes.  But  occasionally,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  no  food  is  to  be  procured,  the  Zulus  at  the 
Xvv/(f/ selcf  led  for  the  night  havhig  none  to  sp.ire.  This  is  one 
of  the  hardships  of  the  life,  and  to  an  Englishman  not  an 
agreeable  one.  Hewcver,  "  QiikqiiU  iorrigcre  est  iir/as,  melius 
fit  /•atientid."  gometimcs  the  supply  exceeds  the  trader's 
demand,  and  h.ilf  a-dozen  young  girls  appear  at  his  hut's  door, 
each  with  a  i)Ot  of  amarsi  and  a  little  covered  basket  o(  neorlii, 
demanding  beads,  wire,  or  snuff-boxes  in  exchange. 

There  are  ri-gular  fashions  and  tastes  amongst  these  wild 
tribes  with  whi(  h  the  trader,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  must 
comply.  For  instance,  his  beads  ijiust  be  of  a  certain  size 
and  tint.  Small  black  beaus  are  great  favourites,  and  are 
call.'d  by  the  Zulus  " esteemivi."  Each  jjopular  variety  of  bead 
has  its  name— one,  for  example,  called  "um,t;iiu"  (blood),  is 
a  shade  of  red;    " omleioan"  is  a   transparent  niby-colourcd 


I  leave  the  Zulu  country,  say  a  little  more.  In  many  parts 
0("  Zululand  great  quantities  of  game  are  to  be  tnct  with,  in- 
cluding lions,  leopards,  hippopotami,  rhinoceros  (the  black 
and  the  white  variety),  buffalo,  eland,  wildebeeste,  koodoo 
(the  koodoo  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  South  Afric-^n  ante- 
lopes, and  carries  a  pair  of  spiral  horns  sometimes  more  than 
three  feet  in  length),  and  also  the  various  antelopes  found  in 
Natal.  St.  Lucia  Bay,  a  large  lagoon  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Zulu  country,  contains  numbers  of  hippopotami,  and  large 
game  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  and  through  the  whole 
Impokinyoni,  which  is  the  district  lying  between  the  river 
Uinvclose  and  the  border  of  the  Amatonga  tribe,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  Samchcli,  one  of  the  sons  of  Umpanda.  An 
Englishman  wishing  to  take  a  hunting  trip  in  the  Zulu  country 
must  apply  to  the  chief  for  permission  to  shoot,  and  accom- 
pany his  apjjlication  with  a  present.  The  traders,  of  course, 
carry  guns,  and  shoot  whatever  game  comes  in  their  way. 
I'auw,  partridges,  cranes,  aiid  wild  ducks  _are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  Zululand. 

The  Amatonga  people  are  a  peaceful  race,  keeping  no 
cattle,  being  fearful  of  tempting  the  cupidity  of  tlieir  warlike 
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neighbours,  the  Zuhis.  The  Knghsh  grader,  however,  enters 
their  country  (a  decidedly  unhealthy  one)  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  skins  of  a  kind  of  wild  cat  {nsecmbi),  and  of  a 
monkey  (s<:mai!i;a).  Having  purchased  a  number  of  tlitse  in 
exchange  for  cotton  sheets,  &c.,  the  trader  returns  to  Zululand 
and  barters  them  away  for  cattle.  The  Zulu  young  men  are 
particularly  fond  of  these  skins,  and  willing  often  to  part  with 
their  best  cattle  for  them.  In  language  and  dress  the  Ama- 
topga  are  vcrj'  similar  to  the  Zulus.  The  Amaswazi  are 
an>ither  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  traders  often 
go  through  tlie  Zulu  country  into  the  land  of  the  Amaswazi 
for  cattle,  bartering  for  them  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Zulus.  The  Amaswazi  cattle  are  small,  and  similar  to  the  Zulu. 
Zulu  trading,  or  any  trading  among  the  savages,  is  not  the 
occui)ation  which  a  newly-arrived  colonist  could  take  up,  as 
it  requires  considerable  experience  of  the  habits  and  feelings, 
of  the  natives  to  make  a  successful  trader  and  avoid  dangerous 
([uarrcls.  The  trader  who  takes  a  wagon  or  tented  cart  into 
the  Zulu  country,  of  course,  has  a  much  better  time  of  it  than 
one  who  travels  on  foot,  though  he  has  frequently  to  leave 
his  wagon  for  days  together,  many  parts  of  the  country  being 
inaccessible  for  cart  or  wagon.  A  stout  pony  is,  of  course, 
a  groat  convenience,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  an  animal 
of  any  value,  as  the  change  of  climate,  exposure,  and  general 
"  hard  lines  '  are  apt  to  prove  fatal  to  a  horse  used  to  good 
stabling,  food,  and  care.. 

During  tl>e  summer  months  the  coast  of  Zululand  is  un- 
healthy, more  especially  the  Impokinyoni  district ;  and  an 
Englishman  is  apt  to  be  struck  down  by  Zulu  fever  when  far 
from  the  aid  of  white  men.  Quinine  is  generally  considered 
the  chief  remedy ;  but  the  fever  is  a  severe  affair,  and  the 
sooner  the  white  man  is  conveyed  into  the  colony,  and  within 
reach  of  medical  aid,  the  better.  Fever  occasionally  att.icks 
an  ]'"nglishman  even  in  the  cool  upland  districts  of  the  Zulu 
country  during  the  summer  months. 

Some  traders  take  their  goods  into  the  country  of  the 
Amajjonda  tribe,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  colony  of 
Natal.  The  cattle  obtained  in  Amaponda  Land  are  larger 
than  the  Zulu  cattle,  and  the  goods  taken  for  trading  purposes 
are  more  varied,  saddles,  bridles,  articles  of  clothing,  in  addition 
to  blankets,  &c.,  being  freely  taken  in  exchange  by  these 
savages.  As  the  Ama|ion(la  are  a  very  thievish  tribe,  the 
trader  has  some  dilTuulty  in  keeping  his  goods  together. 

The  Overberg  traders  (or  "smouses,'  as  they  are  called  in 
the  colony)  take  wagon-loads  of  goods  over  the  lierg  into  the 
Dutch  republic,  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  they  exchange 
their  goods  with  the  lioers  for  ostrich  feathers,  wool,  horses, 
catde,  and  sheep.  The  goods  taken  up  for  this  traffic  are 
cotton  goods,  moleskin,  and  such  materials  as  are  used  for 
making  clothing  for  men  and  women,  coffee  and  sugar,  and 
various  iriiluig  articles. 

The  South  African  wagon  is  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow 
conveyance,  built  strongly  but  rather  loosely  of  varinu'-.  kinds  of 
colonial  wood,  which  should  be  well  seasoned ;  different  jiarts 
of  the  wagon  arc  made  from  different  descriptions  of  wood, 
the  wagon  is  covered  with  a  tent  (or  tilt,  as  I  suppose  it  would 
be  (ailed  in  I''.nglanil)  stretched  tightly  over  a  frame,  which 
framework  in  a  "  cap  tent "  wagon  is  made  of  neatly-sawn 
timber;  but  the  <heaper"bush  tent"  is  merely  a  number  of 
wattles  bent  into  a  semicircular  form,  and  bound  together  by 
iceds,  over  which  the  canvas  is  stretched.     In  the  fore  part  of 


the  wagon  a  large  movable  chest  is  pK:ced,  which  acts  both  as 
a  receptacle  for  all  manner  ol  odds  an.  I  ends,  and  also  as  a 
"coach-box."  A  wagon  m.iy  be  fitted  i.p  very  comfortably, 
another  large  chest  (the  "  after  chest ")  bein^  fixed  at  the  back, 
and  long  narrow  "  side  boxes  "  fastened  out;  ide,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  "cartel,"  an  oblong  frame,  upon  which  is  stretched  a  sort  of 
netting  of  hide-thongs,  on  which  to  place  the  mattress,  and 
numerous  canvas  cases,  gun-hooks,  &c.,  ins'de  the  wagon.  A 
candle  or  small  safe  lamp  may  be  burnt  in  a  wagon. 

A  wagon  "span,"  or  team,  consists  of  fo  irteen  or  sixteen 
oxen,  which  are  yoked  in  pairs  to  the  tnk-touw,  which  is  either 
a  sort  of  thick  rope  made  of  hide,  or  an  iron  chain.  The 
wagon  whip  is  a  long  bamboo,  with  a  1  sli  of  hippopotamus 
hide,  the  end  of  which  is  tipped  wiui  .•.  r  •  r-  of  lighter  hide, 
inkonka  skin  being  preferred.  This  «1  ''■  •  i  :  -caches  over 
thirty  feet,  when  used  by  an  expe.t,  ^ap.i  i^,  of  producing  a 
"  crack "  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  jmall  pistol,  and  also  of 
punishing  a  lazy  or  refractory  ox  very  severely.  Another  instru- 
ment of  persuasion  is  generally  carried,  namely,  an  after  sjambok. 
This  is  simply  a  piece  of  hippopotamus  hide,  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  rough  riding-whip,  and  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  sjambok  is  raicly  used  by  a  good  driver,  and  then 
only  in  extreme  difficulties,  as  the  punishment  inflicted  by  such 
a  whip  is  of  course  very  severe.  The  two  front  oxen  of  the 
"span,"  or  team,  arc  led  by  a  native,  who  is  called  the  "  fore- 
louper,"  and  the  driver  alternately  walks  by  the  side  of  his 
oxen  and  sits  upon  the  "fore  chest,"  cracking  his  whip  and 
shouting  to  each  ox  by  name,  as  he  sees  any  symptoms  of  lazi- 
ness. Kafirs  who  have  learnt  the  art  make  good  drivers  as 
also  do  Hottentots. 

The  wagon  is  provided  with  a  nide  though  effective  oiual. 
consisting  merely  of  a  rough  log  slung  behind,  which  .  x\,  Ue 
screwed  tight  against  the  tires  of  the  hind  wheels,  b  i  pu-  ■■.  / 
a  screw  svorking  through  its  centre.  An  iron  dra/  in.;  ehj'n 
is  also  carried.  Spades  and  axes  are  ahvays  provuled  foi'  .'. 
journey.  Oxen  travel  at  a  foot  pace,  and  require  "out-sp.T'""-'  " 
(releasing  from  the  yoke)  at  the  end  of  about  f •  cry  ten  milts. 
The  little  Zulu  oxen  retpiire  about  an  her  and  a  half  to  fill 
themselves,  the  huge  African  and  Dutch  oxen  rather  longer. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  cattle  bred  by  the  Dutch  are  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Fatlicrland  breed  imported  by  them.  The 
oxen  are  large  and  i)Owerfiil  trek  oxen,  and  also  valuable,  on 
account  of  their  size,  as  slaughter  cattle.  The  cows>  are  gene- 
rally ex<-ellent  milkers.  The  climate  of  the  Free  State  is  cool 
and  extremely  salubrious  ;  the  Dutch  settlers  frien  "•  with  the 
English  traders,  who,  of  course,  understand  thei  c.'-;_  jj./e  and 
habits  ;  and  abundance  of  good  shooting  is  to  b'  !  .  ■  £  the 
enormous  ])lains,  where  the  wildebeeste  (gnu),  !'ii.  l.cjta, 
quagg.i,  and  springbok  wander  in  countless  hordes. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Matabele  country,  far  in  the 
interior,  beyond  the  i»u;'-  io;mblic,  is  likely  to  have  a  great 
and  beiiLficial  i  il-^ence  on  the  Natal  colony.  Port  Natal  and 
the  capital,  L'  Tb.in,  being  '>.'  nosi  convenient  outlet  to  the 
produce  of  tl:e  whole  region.  As  flu-  as  mere  distance  is  con- 
cerned, the  Portuguese  seaport  of  Sofala  is  very  much  nearer 
the  locality  of  the  mines,  but  they  are  sep.irated  by  nearly  200 
miles  of  rugged  and  unhealthy  country,  whilst  the  r.iad  from 
Natal,  after  crossing  the  Drakenberg,  lies  along  the  vast  up- 
land plains  in  a  pleasant  climate.  The  gold  is  found  only  in 
the  quartz  rock,  and  ran  be  worked  therefore  only  by  ma- 
(  hineiy. 
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The  Towns  on  the  Upper  Yang-tszc-Kiu 


In  ascending  the  river  Yang-tsze-Kiang  the  first  place  of  any 
importance  beyond  Hankow  is  Yoh-chew.  This  city  is  situated 
at  the  outlet  of  the  Tung-ting  lake,  at  a  distance  of  130 
geographical  miles  from  Hankow.  It  is  advantageously  placed 
with  respect  tc  the  rich  and  wealthy  province  of  Hu-nan. 
Besides  tea,  Hu-nan  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  timber,  corn,  oil,  &c. 
If  the  opening  of  Yoh-chew  would  tend  to  develop  the  almost 
exhaustless  resources  of  this  fine  province,  the  event  is  one 
which  cannot  but  be  heartily  desired. 

At  the  distance  of  about  293  geographical  miles  from 
Hankow  we  come  to  Sha-si,  a  large  and  busy  mart.  Com- 
mercially, Sha-si  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  more  than  two  miles,  an 
immense  number  of  boats  and  junks  (principally  Hu-nan 
and  Si-chuan)  are  passed,  laden  with  cotton,  cotton-stuffs, 
salt,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  opium,  medicinal  herbs,  rice,  coal, 
&c  Here,  generally,  the  Si-chuan  junks  stop  on  their  down- 
ward voyage.  The  people  speak  of  the  place  as  being  second 
only  to  Hankow  in  point  of  population  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. A  few  miles  inland  from  Sha-si  is  the  famous  King- 
chew-fu,  a  large  and  populous  city,  though  quite  inferior  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to 
Sha-si  as  the  city  cf  Hanyang  does  to  Hankow,  only  tha^ 
King-chew  is  a  much  larger  and  in  every  way  mor  j  imposing 
city  than  Han-yarig. 

Wc  come  next  to  I-chang.  The  distance  of  this  important 
city  from  Hankow  is  about  360  geographical  miles,  and  it  is 
900  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  limit  of  steam  navigation  on 
this  great  river,  (or  immediately  beyond  commences  the  I-chang 
gorge,  where  the  river  for  many  miles  is  contracted  between 
nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock,  with  a  current  running  from  six  to 
twelve  knots  an  hour.  During  high  water  our  large  steamers  find 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  I-chang,  while  to  those  of  moderate  size 
it  would  be  accessible  all  the  year  round.  The  opening  of  this 
port  would  necessarily  damage  Sha-si  materially.  In  that  case 
most  of  the  transhipments  which  are  now  done  at  Sha-si,  would 
be  done  at  I-chang.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Sha-si  to  meet  the 
boats  of  Hu-nan,  Hupeh,  and  other  provinces,  the  Si-chuan  boats 
would  naturally  stop  at  I-chang,  and  there  load  and  unload. 
No  doubt  the  event  would  greatly  benefit  Si-chuan  by  giving  its 
trade  a  new  and  healthy  impulse.  I-chang  is  likely  to  become 
a  place  of  much  -greater  importance  commercially  than  it  has 
ever  been.  As  a  place  of  residence,  no  intervening  spot  can 
be  compared  with  it.  From  Hankow  almost  to  I-chang,  the 
country  is  generally  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  just  there 
Nature  begins  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  to  display  herself  '.1 
grander  proportions.  The  scenery  becomes  magnificent  in  the 
extreme. 

Chung-king  fu. — The  distance  of  Chung-king  from  Hankow 
is  about  720  miles.  From  I-chang  to  this  famous  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  360  miles,  are  passed  the  walled  cities  of 
Wu-shan,  Kuei-chow  (u,  Yung  yang-hien,  and  Chang-chew, 
besides  a  large  number  of  open  towns.  Most  of  these  cities 
display  but  few  signs  of  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity.  At 
Wanhien  (distant  5*2  miles  from  Hankow)  there  is  a  decided 
change  for  the  better.  Wan  is  a  place  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  people  generally  seem  well  to'  do.     It  has  its  large 


sugar,  salt,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  rice,  pulse,  and  other 
hongs.  Besides  the  opium  hongs,  there  arc  hundreds  of  stalls 
along  the  streets,  at  which  the  article  is  retailed  in  small 
quantities.  The  cotton  had  been  im|)orted  from  Sha-si,  and 
sells  at  a  very  high  price.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood.     In  quality  it  is  superior  to  the  bust  Hu-nan  coals. 

Chung-king  is  the  city  in  Si-chuan,  compared  with  \,liicii 
every  other  must  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  the  estimatiori  of 
the  merchant.  Ching-tu,  though  the  provincial  capital,  and  ni 
many  respects  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Empire,  does  not 
present  so  many  attractions.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it 
would  compare  favourably  with  the  largest  and  most  influential 
commercial  centres  in  the  land.  There  the  products  of  Si- 
chan,  Kuei-chow,  Yunnan,  and  Kan-suh  converge,  to  be  re- 
distributed in  various  directions.  Silver,  gold,  cojiper,  tin, 
lead,  coal,  insect-wax,  bees-wax,  raw  silk,  hemp,  medicinal 
herbs,  and  opium  are  the  principal  articles  of  export  to  be  seen 
here.  Among  the  foreign  goods  imported  are  English  and 
Dutch  cloths — fine,  common,  and  broad — and  trinkets  of  various 
kinds  and  descriptions.  Chung-king  is  a  large  city  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  sloping  hill,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Yang-tsze,  surrounded  by  highly 
picturesque  scenery,  and  containing  a  population  of  from 
500,000  to  600,000  inhabitants.  A  healthier  spot  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find.  The  friends  of  civilisation  and  commerce 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  Chung-king. 

Siii-chmi-fu. — This  important  city  is  situated  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Min,  and  is  distant  from  Hankow  923  miles. 
The  whole  of  the  western  part  of  Si-chuan  has  been  for  several 
years  a  great  battle-field,  and  is  consequently  much  disturbed 
and  impoverished.  A  feeling  of  peace  and  security  is  being 
restored  gradually,  but  it  will  take  years  to  bring  things  round  to 
their  former  prosperous  state.  Siu-chew,  it  must  be  remembered, 
too,  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  Yunnan,  and  that  pro- 
vince is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  Yang-tsze  in 
the  gorges,  and  at  the  rapids,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more 
than  120  or  130  feet  wide,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  very 
great  The  velocity  increases  with  the  rise  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  current  is  very  much  stronger  when  the  water  is  high 
than  when  it  is  low.  Moreover,  the  annual  floods  being 
occasioned  principally  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  not  by  the 
gradual  melting  of  the  snow,  the  rise  is  often  fitful  and  violent 
When  this  happens  it  occasions  much  delay,  and  greatly 
increases  the  danger  which  attends  the  navigation  of  those 
waters.  During  high  water  some  of  the  rapids  run  nine  or  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  immediately  after  heavy  rain  the  velocity  is 
still  greater.  The  first  rapid  occurs  about  fifteen  miles  above 
I-chang,  so,  to  the  present  line  of  steamers,  I-chang  may  be  con- 
sidered the  Ultima  'Iliule.  Rapids  of  a  more  or  less  formidable 
character  occur  constantly  up  to  Siu-chew-fu  on  the  Yang-tsze, 
and  Kia-ting  on  the  Min  ;  all  the  gorges  and  the  most  formiil- 
able  rap'Js  are,  however,  between  1-chang  and  Kuei-chow-fu,  a 
distance  of  about  too  miles.  If  this  awkward  piece  of  the  river 
could  be  managed,  the  rest  would  not  recjuire  a  thought. 
These  difticulties  are  very  formidable,  but  not  too  formidable  for 
modem  science  and  Western  pluck  to  grapple  with  successfully. 
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The  family  Ddphinidce,  or  dolphins,  belong  to  the  great  order 
Cetacea,  of  which  the  whales  are  the  chief  members,  and  are 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  made  a  sea-voyage,  by  their  gam- 
bols in  the  wide  ocean,  swiftly  swimming  in  small  shoals 
around  the  ship,  and  coursing  rapidly  away  to  a  distance, 
where  they  are  heard  snr'"in_:  by  twos  and  threes  together  as 
they  come  up  to  the  sur'  .■  '  ;athe.  They  are,  like  all 
cetacea,  aquatic  animals  oi  t  rnal   form  of  fishes,  but 


seeing  it,  even  if  making  only  a  passing  transit  in  a  river 
steamer,  for  it  is  tolerably  abundant.  Its  favourite  sporting- 
places  are  the  broad  reaches  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  tribu 
taries,  where  the  river  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
sea,  with  blank  horizons  of  water  and  sky,  and  distant  views  of 
portions  of  the  wooded  banks  that  look  like  islands  in  the  vast 
expanse.  The  shallower  parts  of  such  broad  places,  over  sand- 
banks, are  much  frequented  by  the  dolphins,  and  they  may  be 


belonging  to  the  mammal  class 


possession  of  lungs  for  i  seen  rolling  in  pairs  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  now  and  then 


breathing  atmospheric  air,  by  suckhng  their  young,  and  by  all 
the  wide  differences  of  structure  and  function  which  these  two 
features  indicate.     Oceanic  dolphins  are  found  in  almost  every 
sea,  and  are  of  great  diversity  as  to  genera  and  species,  many 
of  the  kinds  being  extremely  local  or  confined  to  limited  areas. 
There  are  also  dolphins 
which    seem    to    prefer 
the  brackish  water  in  the 
estuaries  of  broad  rivers, 
such  as,  for  example,  the 
river  Plate.    With  these 
facts  all  readers  must  be 
tolerably  familiar,  but  it 
is  much  less  known  that 
there  are   many  species 
of  these  remarkable  crea- 
tures absolutely  confined 
to  fresh  water,  and  so  ex- 
clusively framed  for  this 
field  of   existence    that 
they  are  classed  by  na- 
turalists  in  distirict   ge- 
nera   from    the    marine 
species.    These  have  at 
present  been  found  only 

in  the  four  great  rivers — the  Amazons,  the  Ganges,  the  Yang- 
tsze-Kiang,  and  the  Irrawaddy — a  distinct  genus  of  fresh-water 
doli)hins  occurring  in  each  of  these  vast  systems  of  fresh  water. 
The  Amazons  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  exhibits  the  character 
of  the  largest  river  system  of  the  world ;  for  whilst  the  other 
streams  have  one  species  of  dolphin  only,  this  king  of  rivers 
has  four  or  five,  forming  two  distinct  generx 

Our  illustration  represents  the  largest  of  the  dolphins  of  the 
river  Amazons,  a  species  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Inia 
Geoffroyi,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  the  bouto. 
It  inhabits  all  the  interior  waters  of  the  Amazon  system,  in- 
cluding the  main  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  to 
within  sight  of  the  Andes,  and  also  all  the  larger  tributaries, 
especially  the  Madeira  and  its  affluents,  the  Mamor6,  the 
Beni,  and  others.  In  appearance  it  is  a  true  cetacean  ;  when 
full-grown,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  smooth,  flesh- 
coloured  skin,  i)lump,  fat  body,  with  fatty  protuberance  at  the 
front  part  of  the  head,  and  long,  leathery  fins  and  tail.  Its 
resemblance  to  the  dol[)hins  is  shown  in  the  narrow  snout, 
which  in  the  Inia  is  fiirnisheil  with  regular  rows  of  conical 
teeth.  The  first  sight  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  .so  unlike 
all  other  denizens  of  fresh  water,  calls  forth  feelings  of 
wonder  in  the  traveller,  who  is  sure  to  iiavc  opportunities  of 


THE  nOUTO,  OR  FRESII-WATER   DOLPHIN,   OF  THE  AMAZONS, 


giving  a  loud  snort,  as  the  air  from  their  lungs  in  breathing  is 
expelled  through  the  blow-holes  situated  on  the  slope  of  their 
foreheads.  In  fine,  calm  nights,  when  sailing  vessels  are 
anchored  in  the  shallows,  the  blowing  of  the  boiitos,  carried  on, 
now  dose  at  hand,  now  far  off,  is  uninterrupted  throughout  the 

night,  and  greatly  helps 
to  impress  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  with  the  sea- 
like magnitude  of  the 
river.  It  is  in  the  shal- 
lows, at  the  edge  of  sand- 
banks, in  retired  places, 
that  the  bouto  brings 
forth  its  young.  The 
Indian  and  half-  breed 
fishermen  have  a  super- 
stitious awe  of  these 
strange  animals,  and  re- 
fuse to  harpoon  them, 
although  their  fat  yields 
an  enormous  quantity  of 
oil,  which  to  these  peo- 
ple is  an  article  of  great 
value.  One  of  their  ab- 
surd notions  is  that  the 
light  from  a  lamp  fed  by  bouto  oil  will  blind  any  one  who 
attempts  to  work  by  it ;  and  another,  that  a  fisherman  who  kills 
one  of  the  animals  will  for  long  afterwards  be  unsuccessfiil  in 
his  craft.  They  believe  the  bouto,  at  certain  times,  assumes 
the  human  fonn,  and  comes  out  of  the  water  on  dark  nights 
to  waylay  the  villagers.  There  is  one  story  tlie  traveller  is 
sure  to  hear,  namely,  that  a  bouto  once  transformed  itself  into 
a  beautiful  Indian  woman,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  long 
flowing  hair,  and  that,  on  being  accosted  at  the  comer  of  a 
street,  near  midnight,  by  a  young  man,  it  seized  him  by  the 
waist  and  dragged  him  to  the  water,  into  which  it  plunged 
with  an  unearthly  shriek. 

A  second,  darker-coloured  species  of  bouto  is  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  delta  of  the  Amazons  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
river  system  a  smaller  dolphin,  with  much  longer  snout,  and  a 
different  way  of  ascending  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  is  very  com- 
mon. It  forms  a  distinct  genus  oiDelphimd't,  of  which  there  are 
probably  several  species  inhabiting  the  different  tributaries.  In 
the  other  large  rivers  of  the  world  these  fresh-water  cetaceans 
are  represented  by  one  sjiecies  only,  namely,  the  Platanista  in 
the  Ganges,  a  pale-coloured  kind  in  the  Yang-tsze,  ascend- 
ing as  far  as  the  rapids  of  I-chang,  and  a  curious  round-headeil 
kind  in  the  Irrawaddy,  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
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THE  SZrLt  VAltEV  COAL-FIEin— JOURNEY  UP  THE  CARPATHIANS- 
BEARS  AND  CHAMOIS. 

We  had  determined  before  leaving  the  Szill  valley  to  explore  it 
from  end  to  end,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  interesting 
geological  features,  and  accordingly  ordered  horses,  and  made 
all  other  necessary  arrangements  for  a  long  ride  to  its  extremity 
the  next  day.  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  were  much  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  numerous  coal-seams,  which  run  out  to 
daylight  on  the  slopes  bordering  tlie  valley,  some  measuring 
several  yards  in  thickness.  In  various  places  the  river  had 
washed  away  the  ground  overlying  the  mineral,  and  the  water  was 
rippling  and  gurgling  over  a  black  bed  of  coal.  We  saw  it 
lining  the  banks,  and  forming  little  promontories  and  islands  in 
the  stream.  In  the  nooks,  and  where  the  eddies  form  banks,  the 
ground  was  black ;  and  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  which  grew 
on  the  banks  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark  ground  below. 
Here  and  there  tiie  coal  had  crumbled  through  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  and  little  mounds  of  black  debris  were  lying  across 
the  path. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  immense  mass  of  useful 
power  thus  lying  dormant  in  this  secluded  valley.  Almost  in- 
exhaustible wealth  is  entombed  here,  unheeded  and  untouchctl. 
That  to  which  England  owes  so  much  of  her  commercial 
prosperity  is  found  here  in  rich  abundance ;  but  the  day  for  its 
practical  development  is  not  yet  come.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bably near  at  hand  ;  and  with  the  introduction  of  railways  will 
come  speculation  and  adventure,  as  pioneers  of  industrial 
activity.  Some  day,  probably  not  far  distant,  this  vale,  so 
silent,  so  beautiful,  will  be  filled  with  the  clamour  of  forges 
and  the  whirring  of  wheels  ;  clouds  of  murky  smoke  will  issue 
from  tall  stacks,  and  spread  over  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
grimy  toilers  will  wearily  walk  along  hard  dusty  roads,  where 
now  the  nimble  mountaineer  swiftly  treads  over  the  greensward. 
Industry  will  supplant  the  free  life  of  nature,  and  bring  with  it 
the  blessings  and  the  woes  of  the  struggle  for  existence ;  crowds 
will  find  a  living,  where  now  so  few  share  the  land  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  beauties  of 
nature,  so  fair  to  look  on,  will  fade ;  but  the  community  will 
gain  in  wealth  and  strength.  Yesterday  I  had  visited  the 
scenes  of  a  past  industry,  and  wandered  among  its  grave- 
mounds  ;  to-tlay  I  examined  the  field  of  future  activity,  and  saw 
before  me  the  undoubted  source  of  immense  prosperity.  There 
were  the  beds  of  coal,  traniiuilly  lying  bf*-A'een  the  layers  of 
red  marl,  which  some  day,  when  raised  from  the  earth,  will 
represent  so  much  force  in  the  world,  and  transform  the  placid 
vale  into  a  noisy  centre  of  commerce  and  manufacture ;  anil 
that  era  of  activity  will  also  pass  away,  and  leave  beliind  no 
other  token  of  its  time  than  a  few  mounds  of  broken  stones 
and  heaps  of  grass-covered  .'ubbish.  The  industry  of  the  past 
was  the  search  for  gold — the  conventional  token  of  wealth ; 
that  of  the  present  is  the  mining  for  coal,  which  gives  us 
motive  power  and  force ;  what  will  that  of  the  future  be  ?  Will 
there  come  a  time  when  coal,  our  present  purveyor  of  heat, 
will  be  replaced  by  some  agency  at  present  unknown,  and 
future  generations  wonder  how  the  world  moved  on  with  only 
coal  at  its  command  ? 
vol.    III. 


But  such  reflections  are  rather  premature,  and  perhaps  out 
of  place  here.  We  have  plenty  of  coal  in  the  world — enough 
to  last  us  for  many  centuries ;  and  what  our  successors  will  do 
when  it  is  exhausted  we  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge 
even  faintly  guess. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  stopping  ot  our  party 
to  salute  and  enter  into  conversation  with  an  aged  priest,  or 
popa,  who  was  sitting  on  the  roadside  counting  his  beads, 
and  accompanied  by  a  young  boy.  Ha  presented  a  most 
venerable  appearance,  with  a  handsome  countenance  and  long, 
flowing,  white  beard.  His  time  for  active  work  was  past, 
and  he  seemed  waiting  for  the  summons  to  leave  the  world  he 
had  so  long  lived  and  prayed  in.  He  took  but  little  interest 
in  the  strangers,  and  merely  asked  what  the  loreigners  were 
coming  to  do  in  the  valley.  I  fear  he  had  very  conservative 
tendencies,  and  did  not  quite  relish  the  visit  of  foreigners  ot 
the  introduction  of  their  customs.  He  was  about  the  only 
person  we  met  in  the  course  of  our  day's  ride,  which,  though 
exceedingly  interesting,  was  rather  fatiguing,  owing  to  the 
change  of  weather  we  experienced  in  the  afternoon. 

The  morning  was  rather  cloudy  when  we  left  the  farm ;  it 
had  rained  during  the  night,  but  the  weather  did  not  then 
look  threatening.  There  are  no  roads  in  the  valley ;  a  foot- 
path follows  the  course  of  the  liver,  sometimes  on  one,  some- 
times along  the  other  bank.  The  river  is  crossed  at  various 
points  by  the  usual  kind  of  bridge,  namely,  a  plank  fixed  on 
posts,  with  a  very  slender  handrail  on  one  side.  People  not 
accustomed  to  these  rustic  bridges  find  a  difliculty  in  crossing 
them,  and  have  to  close  their  eyes  and  be  led  over.  Horses, 
of  course,  cannot  use  them  at  all.  The  river  is  rather  too  deep 
to  ford  without  getting  wet,  so  that  our  party,  consisting  of  four 
persons,  dismounted  when  necessary,  and  crossed  the  river  on 
the  planks,  leaving  the  guide  to  ride  through  the  water,  driving 
the  riderless  horses  before  him.  There  was  no  difldculty  in 
getting  the  horses  to  cross — they  were  accustomed  to  it ;  but 
we  sometimes  had  considerable  difficulty  in  catching  them  on 
the  other  side,  if  it  happened  to  be  meadow-land  where  they 
could  graze,  and  it  required  some  exercise  of  patience  and 
perseverance  to  secure  them. 

We  reached  the  end  of  the  v.illey  and  of  our  journey  in 
the  afternoon,  and  made  a  halt  in  the  hut  or  barrack  of  the 
police-station,  the  only  habitation  within  miles  of  the  spot.  We 
had  previously  sent  a  man  forward  with  provisions  to  await  our 
arrival,  and  we  found  him  and  the  sohiiers  engaged  in  the  little 
detached  cabin  used  as  kitchen,  preparing  our  dinner.  In  front 
of  the  station,  which  was  a  small  wood-built  house  containing 
three  rooms,  we  found  one  of  the  men  lying  on  the  grass, 
.ippareirtly  very  ill.  He  could  only  answer  our  questions  with 
moans.  The  sergeant  told  us  he  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight, 
and  thought  it  was  typhus  fever.  He  had  had  no  medicine,  no 
remedies— nothing  but  water  to  drink.  In  the  morning  his 
comrades  carried  him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  at  night  back 
to  his  bed ;  and  thus  was  nature  left  to  work  the  cure  without 
let  or  hinilrance.  I  thought  the  man  must  die,  but  the  sergeant 
was  of  opinion  he  would  get  over  it.  He  had  seen  many  a 
worse  case  not  end  fatally ;  and  as  to  doctors,  there  was  not 
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one  within  a  hundred  miles,  and  by  the  time  he  could  be  sum- 
moned the  imtient's  fate  woukl  be  decitled  one  way  or  the 
other.  Open  air  antl  cold  water  for  typlius  fever  1  what 
would  the  College  of  Physicians  say  to  that  treatment  ?  I  sub- 
seiiuently  heard  that  the  man  did  recover,  and  he  is  now  pro- 
bably doing  his  duty  on  the  frontier-line  of  the  Carpathians 
as  well  as  any  man  in  the  corps. 

Meantime  the  weather  had  changed,  and  wc  had  to  hurry 
in-doors,  as  the  rain  was  coming  down  jjretty  fast.  What  we  at 
first  took  for  a  summer  shower  turned  out  to  be  a  moimtiin 
storm.  The  wind  rose  and  howled  through  the  tall  fir-trees, 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  claps  of  thimder  startled  the 
echoes  of  the  deep  gorges,  and  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  danced 
about  the  heavens  with  weird-like  frolic.  It  was  terribly  grand. 
Every  now  and  then  a  crash  was  heard  above  the  din  of  the 
battering  rain  and  whistling  wind,  when  a  tree  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  horses  were  frightened,  and  sent  forth  cries  of 
distress.  We  all  hoped  the  storm  would  soon  abate,  but  it  con- 
tinued w  ith  relentless  fury.  Night  came,  and  the  tempest  grew 
worse.  We  closed  the  doors,  we  closed  the  window-shutters, 
we  tried  to  close  our  ears  against  the  fearful  noise. 

It  was  morning  before  the  fury  of  the  elements  at  all  abated, 
and  then  we  all  sought  some  rest.  Two  of  us  were  billeted  in 
the  sergeant's  room ;  he  had  but  one  bed,  and  that  a  remark- 
ably small  one.  Considering  that  this  piece  of  furniture  w-ould 
have  been  a  tight  fit  for  eitl-  :  of  us,  it  was  a  somewhat  difli- 
cult  problem  to  make  it  answer  for  both.  The  expedient  we 
adopted  was  to  raise  the  bag  of  straw  which  constituted  the 
bedding  so  as  to  make  a  pillow  of  it,  and  draw  the  table  close 
to  the  bedside,  and  then  seek  repose  with  our  heads  on  the  bed 
and  our  legs  on  the  table.  We  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
cries  of  our  horses.  Poor  animals  !  they  had  been  standing  the 
whole  night  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  storm, 
and  we  expected  to  find  them  dead  in  the  morning.  Not  so, 
however ;  they  only  looked  tired,  and  after  a  rub  down  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  seemed  ready  for  the  homeward  journey. 

The  morning  was  very  fine,  and  the  sun  came  out  brilliant 
and  warm,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his  absence  the  day  before. 
I?ut  the  river  was  swollen  into  a  torrent ;  all  the  planks  were 
washed  away;  many  of  the  trees  lining  the  banks  torn  from 
their  roots;  the  pathway  flooded  and  destroyed  in  many  places; 
and  the  road  by  the  banks  of  the  Szill  totally  impassable.  We 
had  to  strike  up  into  the  mountains,  and  follow  a  most  tedious 
and  tiresome  mountain-path.  We  found  all  the  streams  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  in  some  cases  our  horses  had  to  swim  across 
rivulets  which  in  ordinary  times  are  almost  dry.  The  path  was 
at  times  so  steep  and  slippery,  that  it  became  a  positive  m.atter 
of  difficulty  for  man  or  beast  to  proceed.  One  horse  stuck 
fast  in  the  soft  mud,  and  for  a  time  we  thought  we  should  never 
get  him  out. 

Our  return  journey  took  fourteen  hours.  We  had  nothing 
to  eat,  very  little  in  our  flasks,  and  we  ran  short  of  toliacco, 
At  last,  wet  and  tired,  we  reached  the  farmhouse,  gkad  to  get 
under  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  knowing  that  we  should  find 
some  comfort  to  make  amends  for  our  fatigues. 

We  had  now  to  prepare  for  our  journey  across  the  Carpa- 
thians into  Wallachia.  Instead  of  taking  the  road  of  the 
Vulkan  pass  at  once  from  its  commencement  in  the  Szill 
valley,  we  decided  on  ascending  the  mountain  chain  by  a 
smaller  path  some  miles  distant,  and,  riding  along  the  summit 
of  the  range,  to  gain  the  pass,  and  then  descend  into  the 


vast  plains  of  Wallachia.  Our  object  in  doing  so  was  to  enjoy 
as  completely  as  possible  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, anil  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  a  few  days'  roaming' 
in  the  bush,  trusting  to  the  trees  for  shelter,  and  to  our  stock 
of  provisions  for  food.  We  carefully  made  all  necessary  pre- 
parations, taking  with  us  hampers  well  stored  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  blankets  to  serve  as  covering  during  the 
nights  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three  travellers,  one  attendant,  and 
a  guide,  who  inhabited  a  small  house  near  the  point  of  our 
ascent.  The  morning  of  our  departure  was  a  great  contrast  to 
the  afternoon  of  our  ride  through  the  valley,  over  part  of  the 
same  ground.  The  air  was  balmy  and  calm,  and  the  sun  sent 
down  its  early  rays  over  the  green  woods  of  the  mountains 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  Innumerable  birds  were  chirping  in  the 
woods  as  we  rode  under  the  shelter  of  the  green  branches,  and 
the  grass  under  our  horses'  hoofs  was  brilliantly  green  after  the 
rain  of  fhe  preceding  days,  The  Szill  and  its  tiny  tributaries 
had  already  receded  to  their  normal  boundaries,  for  rapidly  as 
these  mountain  torrents  are  swollen  by  rain,  even  so  they 
quickly  assume  their  ordinary  course  when  the  rain  ceases. 
The  damp  w^hich  rose  from  the  ground  served  to  temper  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and,  in  fact,  the  weather  was  all  we  could 
desire  for  our  mountain  trip.  We  had  a  ride  of  some  six  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Pedro,  our  future  guide.  We  found  him  waiting  at  the  door  of 
his  humble  dwelling  for  our  arrival,  of  which  he  had  been  duly 
apprised.  A  fine-looking  fellow  he  was,  the  very  type  of  the 
handsome  Wallachian ;  tall  and  well-built,  with  regular  features, 
intelligent  dark  eyes,  and  flowing  black  locks,  which  fell  grace- 
fully on  his  shoulders  from  beneath  the  broad  brim  of  his 
black  felt  hat,  His  young  wife  came  out  smiling  to  receive 
her  unaccustomed  guests,  and  she  did  so  with  a  grace  which  was 
chamiing  from  its  simplicity.  The  elegance  of  nature  infinitely 
surpasses  that  which  is  acquired  ;  unfortunately  it  is  but  rarely 
met  with,  and  is  often  undervalued  and  rejected  for  the  man- 
nerism of  society.  The  Wallachians  have  much  dignity  of 
manner,  particularly  when  in  presence  of  strangers.  Pedro's 
wife  was  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  Wallachian  women, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  very  good-looking,  and  as  she  stood 
among  the  trees  of  her  little  orchard,  dressed  in  her  very  best 
toilet,  she  formed  a  subject  worthy  the  pencil  of  any  artist. 
Pedro  could  speak  a  little  broken  German,  which  was  one 
reason  for  his  selection  as  our  guide.  He  had  been  in  the 
Austrian  srmy,  and  during  the  seven  years  he  served  had  not 
once  been  quartered  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom  ;  for,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  his 
regiment,  composed  of  Wallachians  and  Hungarians,  had 
invariably  been  sent  to  the  German  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
He  had  to  le.ive  his  bride  and  do  the  forced  duty  of  a 
soldier,  roaming  about  at  the  bidding  of  his  superiors,  and  for 
years  he  never  saw  her  and  seldom  heard  about  her.  But  to 
him  she  was  fairer  than  all  the  flaxen-haired  German  lasses  he 
saw  on  his  way ;  and  when  his  time  of  service  expired,  his  first 
thought  was  for  the  maiden  he  had  left  in  his  native  valley,  and 
his  only  ambition  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his 
early  love.  Pedro  was  quite  a  character.  He  gave  most 
elaborate  and  complimentary  descriptions  of  the  fare  and 
general  existence  of  the  German  soldier,  which  was  much  more 
sumptuous  than  that  of  the  Carpathian  shepherd.  But  although 
it  was  h.irdcr  to  roam  the  hills  in  search  of  stray  cattle  than  do 
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a  day's  march,  although  it  was  more  fatiguing  to  watch  the 
grazing  herd  for  days  and  nights  than  be  sentry  for  a  few 
iiours,  although  the  maize  porridge  of  the  Wallachian  peasant 
is  not  so  nourishing  as  the  soldier's  soup — Pedro,  even  admitting 
all  this,  and  more,  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  and  pointed  to 
the  beautiful  valley  below  and  the  rugged  cliffs  above,  and 
said,  "  My  country  is  dearer  to  mc  than  all  those  good  things." 
Yet  there  are  people  who  assert  that  mountaineers  have  no  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  their  country  ! 

The  path  which  led  up  the  Carpathians  was  of  ever-varying 
beauty  and  interest,  sometimes  running  straight  up  some  steeii 
bank,  then  winding  gracefully  round  a  miniature  peak,  at  times 
crossing  the  rich  pasturages  where  herds  of  cattle  were  con- 
tentedly grazing,  then  skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice  with  a 
torrent  bubbling  below,  or  losing  itself  among  thick  brush- 
wood, and  diving  under  tall  stately  pine-trees.  As  we  rose 
higher  the  air  became  more  rarefied,  and  the  tingling  of  the 
bells  among  the  cattle  and  the  sounds  of  the  shepherds'  pipes 
more  clear  and  distinct.  We  passed  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
of  every  description,  from  cows  quietly  grazing  the  short  sweet 
herbage,  to  swine  grunting  and  running  about  with  increasing 
liveliness;  coy  maidens  tending  their  flocks  and  spinning  wool, 
and  boys  silently  leaning  on  their  long  staffs,  watching  the 
herds,  or  waking  ihe  echoes  with  the  notes  of  their  pipes. 
There  is  an  air  of  intense  rural  felicity  about  such  mountain 
scenes,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  busy  centres  of 
industrial  activity,  and  certainly  among  the  Carpathians  all  that 
nature  can  do  to  enhance  the  attraction  by  beauty  has  been 
done.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  like  parks,  so  verdant  is 
the  grass,  so  graceful  the  trees ;  the  gorges  are  wild  and  myste- 
rious, with  wildly  rushing  water  between  steep,  rugged  banks, 
covered  with  brushwood. 

Here  the  bear  is  at  home,  hidden  in  summer  from  (he 
enmity  of  mart  and  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  subsisting 
on  berries  and  wild  fruit,  but  ever  ready  lo  seize  the  stray  calf 
or  helpless  lamb.  The  bears  are  numerous  among  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  mischievous  as  well.  At  nights  in  summer  they 
sometimes  leate  their  lairs,  and  play  havoc  among  the  flocks  ;• 
and  in  autumn^  wheh  the  Indian  corn  is  ripe  in  the  valleys,  they 
descend  from  their  wild  dens  among  the  mountains  to  feed  in 
the  very  gardens  of  the  villagers.  As  long  as  thete  is  plenty  of 
maize  to  eat  they  ate  comparatively  harmless,  but  when  that  is 
cut,  in  autumny  they  are  extremely  dangerous,  as  at  night  they 
prowl  abcmt  the  farmsteads,  ready  to  devour  anything  which 
comes  in  their  way.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  about 
the  bears  and  their  doings — losses  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
hair-breadtll  escapes  of  liuman  beings.  Pedro  told  us  one 
story  of  some  friend  of  his  who  was  pursued  by  a  large  black- 
bear  one  morning,  and  foolishly  took  refuge  up  a  tree.  The 
bear  at  once  followed,  climbing  up  the  branches  *ith  as  much 
facility  as  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  tree  was  a  large  one, 
and  a  chase  took  place  among  the  branches.  The  position 
was  rather  an  unpleasant  one  for  the  wan,  as  he  was  gradually 
becoming  exhausted,  and  in  dread  every  moment  of  falling  to 
the  ground,  where  he  would  have  become  an  easy  ptey  for  the 
bear. 

Fortunately,  some  men  passed  ini  time  to  fescue  him.  Af 
first  they  could  not  realise  his  position,  afld  when  they  did  stf, 
became  so  terrified  themselves  that  they  fJed  in  alarm,  and  the 
man  in  the  tree  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  His  piteous  cries, 
however,  brought  back  the  frightened  peasants,  and  they  com- 


menced stoning  the  bear  from  a  safe  distance.  This  only  made 
him  more  savage,  and  increased  the  ilangcr  of  the  man,  who 
was  now  exposed,  not  only  to  the  attack  of  his  tiitiny,  but  the 
missiles  of  his  friends. 

At  last  the  branches  on  which  the  bear  was  resting  broke, 
and  he  came  down  to  the  ground.  The  peasants  fled  in  all 
directions,  and  when  Pedro's  friend  descended  from  his  awk- 
ward perch  some  hours  afterwards,  he  found  neither  friend  nor 
foe  to  receive  him,  the  bear  having  given  up  the  game  and 
returned  to  the  woods; 

The  annual  loss  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  through  Bruin's 
depredations  is  very  considerable,  and  the  bear  is  looked  on 
as  a  common  enemy  by  all.  Evctj'  year  some  of  them  are 
killed,  and  sportsmen  come  from  great  distances  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  them — or  rather,  I  should  say,  shooting  at  them. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  kill  a  bear.  It  requires  a  steady  hand 
and  a  quick  eye.  There  is  in  this  sport  an  element  of  personal 
risk  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  run  of  shooting;  and  most  of 
the  strangers  who  had  comv  t.'>  the  Szill  valley  to  shoot  bears 
had  not  been  rewarded  with  i'-ie  success  they  had  hoped  for. 
The  peasants  generally  manage  to  destroy  a  few  every  year. 
To  them  the  shooting  of  a  bear  is  more  than  sport ;  they 
obtain  a  reward  from  the  Government,  and  the  value  of  the 
skin  is  Considerable.  The  winter  before  my  visit  two  had  been 
shot,  the  skins  of  which  had  realised  ^8  and  j£ii  respectively. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  August,  1  met  a  sportsman  from 
Berlin  *ho  had  come  to  the  valley  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  district,  with  a  view  to  sport  in  winter.  The  difficulty  is 
to  track  the  brute.  When  the  maize  is  ripe  he  may  be  met 
with  in  the  very  yards  of  the  farmsteads,  or  tinexpectedly  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  corn-field  ;  but  that  lasts  only  a  short  time, 
and  when  the  corn  is  cut  and  gathered  he  retreats  to  the  gorges 
and  wild  haunts  of  the  mountains.  Here  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
him,  and  his  retreat  requires  to  be  known  beforeh.ind  to  seuure 
his  discovery.  Even  then  he  is  not  sure  to  be  fenmd  at  home ; 
for  he  is  migratory,  and  waiidets  about  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter. 

I  may  here  say,  en  passant,  that  the  bear  ?s  not  the  only 
game  to  be  found  in  the  Carpathians.  The  chamois  abounds 
on  the  peaks,  the  deer  in  the  woods,  and  hares  are  plentiful  in 
the  valleys ;  but  of  birds  I  heard  and  saw  little.  Bustards  are 
said  to  be  common  about  Hartzeg,  and  partridges  and  heath- 
cocks  are  occasionally  shot.  But  the  sport  of  the  Cari)athians 
is  more  especially  bear  and  chamois  hunting.  Associations  are 
formed  to  shoot  over  districts — Sporting  clubs,  as  it  were,  who 
rent  and  preserve  a  mountain  or  town-land,  and  annually  have 
one  or  more  battues,  in  which  all  members  )oin,  and  to  which 
they  invite  their  friends.  Ori  the  northern  side  of  the  Szill 
valley  lies  the  Retjezat,  aboxit  8,000  feet  high,  which  is  noted 
for  chamois,  arjd  which  is  renteil  by  such  a  club.  A  grand 
annual  battue  takes  plr"e  on  it,  which  is  numerously  attended, 
and  resembles  more  a  porting  pic-nic  than  a  serious  shooting 
expedition.  The  party,  numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred 
persons,  go  up  the  mountain  with  tents  and  provisions  sufficient 
to  last  a  week^  and  regularly  encamp  themselves.  Many  join 
these  clubs  m-^tc  for  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  such 
expeditions  than  the  sport  to  be  obtained.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  delightful  could  be  devised  than  a  few  days  spent  among 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  summer  time, 
with  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  a  chamois  by  way  of  object,  and 
plenty  of  good  company  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 
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Our  party  could  form  some  estimate  of  the  pleasures  of 
«uch  excursions  from  the  few  days  we  spent  in  the  open  air,  on 
our  way  over  the  Carpathians. 

As  we  ascended,  the  scenery  changed  somewhat  in  its 
aspect.  The  verdant  slopes  and  park-like  lawns  were  changed 
for  rugged  clifts,  and  patches  of  short  grass  breaking  the 
monotony  of  regular  forests  of  pine.  We  still  heard  the 
jingling  of  bells,  but  the  cattle  were  not  so  numerous,  and 
herds  of  swine  were  roaming  about  beneath  the  trees.  We 
were  now  approaching  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  cotered 
only  with  short  herbage  in  summer,  and  siiow  in  winter.  The 
gorges  and  ravines  we  had  passed  on  our  way  up  now  afipeared 
like  dark  streaks  on  the  broken  outline  of  the  country  which 
lay  beneath  us.  W-.-  could  see  the  rippling  Szill  running,  like 
a  silver  cord,  through  the  valley,  and  beyond  it  the  peaks  of 


the  mountains,  piled  one  above  another  until  lost  in  the  mists 
of  gathering  clouds.  The  notes  of  singing  birds  and  the  hum 
of  insects  had  ceased,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced  by  the  silence  around  us.  Eagles  and  vultures  were 
soaring  in  the  air  above,  or  hovering  over  the  dark  shades  of 
the  valleys  below.  Clouds  were  swiftly  cro.<ising  the  sky, 
casting  shadows  on  the  landscape,  and  producing  ever-varying 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

We  had  been  toiling  all  day,  and  had  now  reached  the  point 
best  adapted  for  a  bivouac.  Close  to  a  cluster  of  trees  which 
shaded  a  bank  of  soft  green  grass,  we  found  a  spring  of  clear 
Water  bubbling  out  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  here  we  deter- 
mined to  fest  for  the  night.  Our  hardy  little  horses  were 
relieved  of  the  pr.cks  they  had  carried  all  day,  and  tied  to 
trees  >  a  fire  wa»  li  if  and  prei)arations  made  for  supper. 


Noies  OH  the  Ancient  Temples  of  tndia.-^IIL 
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TANJORB,    ITS    PAGODA    ANR    PALACES. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  article,  described  the  position  off 
Tanjore  and  its  fort,  which  contains  the  pagoda  of  Vrihatisvafarl. 
The  great  pagoda  is  entered  by  two  brick  gopilrams.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Siva  in  his  attribute  of  Almighty.  Several  balls 
ornament  the  top  of  the  entrances,  and  they  aref  fSte  in  number, 
on  account  of  the  syllables  in  a  sacred  foWnulal  signifying,  "  Alj 
hail  Siva."  The  second  entrance  is  decorated  with  statues 
which  have  a  grotesque  head  and  foilf  arms.  Two  of  the  arms 
seem  to  entice  the  faithful  to  entef  into  the  sacred  enclosure, 
whilst  the  other  two  seem  to  direct  attention  to  the  attitude  of 
devotion  required  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  The  attitude 
and  expression  of  these  guardians  of  the  temple  involuntarily 
remind  the  European  traveller  of  those  acrobatsy  who  may  be 
seen  on  the  platform  of  tfaVelling  caravanserais  shouting, 
"  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  walk  up  1  Here  you  may 
see  the  most  wonderful,"  &c. 

These  gopurams  are  not  remarkable  for  height.  They  are 
ornamented  with  fan-shaped  semicircles,  covered  with  rosettes^ 
lotus  flowers,  shells,  and  figures ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  offer 
nothing  remarkable,  either  ifl  their  design  of  the  quality  of 
the  workmanship. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  grand  pagoda  stands  a  small 
mandapam,  of  which  the  columns,  constructed  of  single  blocks 
of  stone,  are  whitened  in  conformity  with  the  rtdic\ilous  Hindoo 
custom  of  disfiguring  the  stone  of  important  buildings  by  coats 
of  plaster  of  various  colours.  On  these  columns  are  sculptured 
in  relief  figures  of  monsters,  apparently  ready  to  start  from 
their  pedestals  to  p»btect  the  god  within  the  enclosure  against 
profane  handling.  The  deity  in  this  case  is  a  colossal  bull, 
lazily  reclining,  its  ffead  turned  towafds  the  sanctuary.  It  is, 
without  exception,  the  finest  specimen  of  the  "Nandou"  in 
existence  in  India,  and  is  chiselied  oUf  of  a  block  of  syenite. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  controversies  oil  the  subject, 
this  image  unquestionably  has  four  extremities,  three  of  which 
are  visible,  the  fourth  being  half  hidden  under  the  body,  the 
hoof  merely  peeping  out    Supposing,  indeed,  thai  this  mystic 


animal  was  only  provided  with  three  legs,  as  is  believed  by 
Some,  it  would  be  difficult  Xd  imagine  how  it  could  sally  out 
nightly  to  browse  in  the  rich  pastures  which  surround  Tanjore. 
No  Hindoo  worshippelf  dtfubts  for  a  moment  the  truth  of 
these  rioctumal  promenades  ;  no*  *ould  he  seek  to  verify  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  suppositiort,  s(s  might  so  easily  be  done. 
It  is  «iset  and  much  easier  to  fake  (he  assertion  as  a  fact  than 
to  make  (he  iitvestigatioit  suggested. 

Not  a  single  rock  ai  (he  siibstance  out  of  which  this  bull 
Ivas  carVed  is  (0  be  found  withirt  a  circuit  of  some  hundred 
miles  round  Tanjore.  Hindoo  tradition,  therefore,  which  is 
one  mass  of  marvellous  tales,  informs  Us  that  whilst  yet  quite 
young  this  beast  was  brought  to  the  temple ;  J(  was  then  small, 
but  grew  large  so  rapidly  that  the  Brahmins,  alarmed  at  the 
colossal  dimensions  to  which  it  bid  fair  to  attain,  simplified  the 
matter  by  driving  a  njtil  through  its  head  in  otder  to  stop  its 
growth.  They  were  fearful  Of  being  Obliged  to  build  a  new 
(riandapam  with  larger  proportions,  and  this  would  have  en- 
tailed expenses  which  they  were  Unwilling  to  incur.  Every 
traveller,  hc^vever,  caln  see  for  himself  that  the  animal,  notwith- 
standing its  cruel  treatment,  coTititiues  (o  enjoy  excellent  health. 

This  Nandou  is  beautifully  sculptured.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
always  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
<3t  with  cocoamut  oil.  All  stone  images  are  treated  in  this  way, 
as  they  are  assumed  to  be  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
and  as  no  hygienic  eustom  obtains  so  much  favour  amongst 
(he  Hindoos  as  that  of  anointing  the  body,  after  ablutions, 
tvith  a  fatty  substance,  which  may  add  to  the  natural  secretions 
of  the  skin,  the  gods)  asi  well  as  men  are  treated  to  this 
Operation. 

To  the  left  «Jf  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  pagoda,  towards  the 
extreme  end,  is  a  small  gallery  supported  by  columns.  It  con- 
(aiils  probably  the  largest  number  of  examples  of  one  of  the 
common  emblems  used  in  Indian  temples  that  can  be  found  ' 
anywhere.  The  images  in  question  form  a  kind  of  regiment  of 
one-eyed  monsters  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  Every  here  and 
there  in  this  gallery  there  are  cells,  or  small  chapels,  and  at 
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their  extremities  are  bas-reliefs  representing  some  favourite 
deity.  The  image  is  covered  with  oil,  of  which  there  is  a 
never-failing  supply,  thanks  to  the  piety  of  the  worshippers. 

Between  the  little  mandapam  which  shelters  the  Nandoii 
and  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple  there  is  a  small  column 
covered  with  bells,  which  are  rung  by  the  Brahmin  priests 
to  summon  the  worshippers  to  public  prayer  and  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  approach  to  the  pagoda  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
enclosing  walls  is  by  a  dark  passage,  whose  flat  roof  is  supported 
by  pillars.  The  immense  pyramid  itself,  consisting  of  fourteen 
storeys,  is  built  on  a  square  basement  constructed  of  stone,  and 
of  purer  and  less  florid  architecture  than  th*-  rest  of  the  building. 
In  one  important  respect  the  Tanjore  t<:mple  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  pagodas  of  the  Deccan.  The  solid  basement 
measures  nearly  loo  feet  on  each  side,  and  the  tower  rises 
about  300  feet.  These  proportions  seem  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated so  that  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  tower  shall  never 
l)roject  beyond  the  base,  much  importance  being  attached  to 
this  matter.  The  keystone  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  upper 
storey  of  the  building  is  ^  huge  block  of  granite,  which  was 
taken  from  the  garden  of  a  house  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
about  three  miles  distant,  ;itu\  placed  at  its  present  great 
altitude  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  constructed  of  bamboos. 
On  this  peculiar  scaffold  the  rock  was  drawn  i|p.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  end  of  this  inclined  plane  extended  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  stone  was  found,  tlje  other  end  reaching,  of 
course,  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  stone  was  conveyed  to  the  temple  on  one  of  those  ancient 
cars  with  massive  wheels  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  aijd  which 
when  bearing  a  sacred  image  are  sometimes  drawn  along  by 
fanatic  worshippers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
raised  to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  by  means  of  an  inclined 
plane,  and,  indeed,  this  njethod  of  raising  stone  to  a  great 
altitude  is  still  employed  at  the  present  day  in  India,  while 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  similar 
means  in  the  construction  of  their  monuments.  On  the  granite 
keystone  of  the  roof  of  the  highest  chamber  '  ."  k  sphere  has 
been  constructed,  which  is  surmounted  by     (  'O '  jr  ball. 

All  the  ornaments  with  which  the  faces  ot  the  pyramids  are 
covered  are  in  cement  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality,  made  from 
burnt  coral,  and  every  stattje  is  painted,  or  rather  speckled, 
with  bright  colour.  This  will  probably  be  a  lasting  illustration 
of  the  taste  of  the  late  ruler  of  Tanjore,  by  whose  orders  the 
building  was  thus  disfigured.  The  general  style  and  positions 
of  the  ornaments  are,  however,  in  bad  taste  and  of  exaggerated 
proportions,  and  there  is  nothing  graceful  about  thetn. 

In  spite  of  the  vegotarion  which  is  encroaching  even  on  the 
tower,  and  threatens  to  hide  the  details  of  the  sculpture,  one 
m.iy  still  see  here  and  there  the  red  colour  of  the  brick.  The 
effect  of  this  is  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Amongst  the  carvings  on  the  principal  doors  of  entrance 
are  several  figures  resembling  those  which  decorate  the  facade 
of  the  second  gopuram. 

At  the  stone  base  of  the  pillar,  on  a  rounded  moulding,  an 
ancient  Tan.jl  inscription  is  engraved,  the  characters  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  the  Telugu  alphabet.  Some  learned  Brah- 
mins assert  that  it  has  reference  to  the  history  of  Taniore  and 
of  its  monarchs. 

According  to  tradition,  this  edifice  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  must  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the 


kings  of  Conjcvcram.  In  the  beginning  it  was  doubtless  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  was  altered  at  a  subseciuent 
date  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  worsliip  of  Siva. 

Behind  the  great  pyramid,  on  the  right,  is  a  very  pretty 
Tamul  temple,  dedicated  to  Soubramany.!,  or  the  peacock 
god — this  is  the  war  god  of  the  Hindoos.  As  is  customary  in 
the  Deccan  temples,  (t  long  dark  corridor,  supported  by  columns, 
gives  access  to  the  sanctuary,  over  which,  as  usual,  is  a  pyra- 
midal tower.  On  entering  the  vestibule  two  pillars  are  seen. 
On  the  top  of  each  has  been  sculptured  a  human  figure, 
bearded  and  having  a  moustache,  but  with  hoofed  extremities. 

The  upper  part  of  the  temple  of  Souhramanya,  or  rather, 
all  that  part  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  vestibule,  is  com- 
posed of  fine  granite,  magnificently  worked  and  carefully 
ornamented.  The  statues  are  of  stone;  the  characteristic 
peacock  of  the  god  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  this 
beautifully  proportioned  bird  very  much  contributes  to  the 
pfTect  qf  the  ornamentation.  The  whole  pyramid,  however, 
as  usual,  is  coated  ^rith  plaster. 

This  temple  is  a  marvel  of  elegance.  Its  proportions  are 
beautiful,  its  details  harmonious,  and  its  sculpture  artistic.  Its 
only  drawback  is  the  red  colour  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  so 
largely  built. 

To  the  right,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Souhra- 
manya, is  an  elegant  stone  basin,  on  which  are  sculptured 
dancing  figures,  executed  with  much  grace.  This  basin  serves 
to  contain  the  water  supposed  to  have  been  sanctified  by  t)ie 
god's  ablutions,  and  for  this  reason  the  faithful  religiously  prize 
every  drop. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  described,  two  chapels 
dedicated  to  inferior  divinities  form  part  of  the  same  enclosure, 
but  they  offer  nothing  remarkable. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  pagoda  two  little  elephants  may 
constantly  be  seen  busily  occupied  in  devouring  a  mountain  of 
green  food  :  these  are  the  watch  dogs  at  the  gate.  They  form 
an  important  item  in  religious  processions,  and  are  let  out  by 
the  Brahmins  to  the  wealthy  Hindoos  who  care  to  hire  them, 
for  marriage  ceremonies.  These  animals  were  at  one  time  a 
not  unimportant  source  of  income  to  the  Brahmins. 

Few  Hindoos,  however,  now  visit  the  temple  of  Tanjore, 
as  Siva  has  lost  somewhat  of  his  popularity  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Deccan.  The  Brahmins  bitterly  regret  the 
inconstancy  of  man  even  in  matters  so  sacred,  and  threaten 
to  withdraw  the  idol  and  close  the  temple. 

A  palace  built  in  the  commencement  of  this  century  by  a 
wealthy  Hindoo,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  concubines 
of  the  late  king.  Its  general  arrangement,  which  corresponds 
with  that  of  all  large  native  houses  in  India,  is  far  from  com- 
fortable. It  consists  of  vast  vaulted  chambers,  with  plastered 
walls,  supported  by  massive  columns,  the  capital  of  each  being 
a  ring,  painted  in  distemper.  Everything,  even  to  the  flooring,  is 
painted  so  as  to  represent  marble.  There  is  great  cleanliness, 
but  the  general  effect  is  heavy  and  unpleasing.  Some  of  the 
rooms  have  windows,  the  shutters  of  which  are  perforated 
with  holes,  so  that  the  persons  in  the  room  can  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  street  without  being  seen.  Different  apart- 
ments adapted  for  different  uses  is  not  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, the  same  room  serving  for  bedroom,  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
drawing-room.  Besides  the  closed  windows  looking  into  the 
street,  these  apartments  also  look  towards  the  inner  court- 
yard.   If  you  penetrate  into  the  interior,  beyond  the  principal 
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courtyard,  you  conio  to  another,  ilic  icnlrc  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  altar,  licvoteil  to  the  religions  cxcniscs  of  the  fainily, 
ami  surrouiuled  liy  galleries;  here  the  women  resort— they 
1)  )th  sleep  and  sit  here.  There  is  in  large  houses  a  third  court- 
yard appropriated  to  servants.  I, ike  all  Oriental  buildings,  the 
palace  at  'I'anjore  otters  a  curious  mixture  of  fine  apartments, 
ri(  Illy  decorated  with  silken  cusliions  and  splendid  mirrors, 
and  dirty  rooms  badly  kept.  It  also  im  hides  wretched  huts 
miserably  thatched,  and  barely  keeping  out  the  weather.  From 
the  terrace  there  is  a  fine  and  extensive  view. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  lloor  is  a  bas-relief, 
representing  two  spirits  or  angels  hovering  over  a  Hindoo  god. 


he  treated  mc  as  if  he  were  in  communication  with  one  of  the 
intimate  counsellors  of  Napoleon  III.  He  first  addressed  me 
in  Knglish,  expressing  lively  regret  at  being  imable  to  converse 
in  our  beautiful  French  language.  He  then  launched  out  into 
pompous  praises  of  his  friend,  the  i;reut  JVa/o/tvn,  and  after 
beating  about  the  bush  a  good  deal,  he  concluded  by  entrust- 
ing me  with  a  confidential  mission  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  I  assured  him  of  my  thorough  devotion  to  him. 
His  important  secret  has  been  most  sacredly  kept  ever  since, 
nor  do  1  think  it  is  likely  to  transpire. 

"This    astute   politician,   when   thoroughly    satiated  with 
iliplonutic  conference,  dismissed  nie  in  the  Hindoo  manner. 
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Probably  some  Christian  artist  penetrated  into  the  Dcccan  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  employed  in  the  ilecoration  of 
this  building. 

Sakaran  Sahib,  a  Mahratta  prince,  married  the  two  daughters 
of  the  King  of  Tanjore.  When  his  first  wife  died  he  wa; 
united  to  her  younger  sister,  and  she  is  at  the  present  time  the 
Lawful  heiress  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty  of  Tanjore.  This 
prince,  who  hopes  to  succeed  to  thf  throne  of  his  fixther-in- 
law,  professes  great  attachment  to  the  French  nation,  hoi)ing 
to  receive  hel|)  from  its  Government.  He  was  on  one  occa- 
sion hosjiitably  received  by  the  Governor  of  I'ondicherry,  and 
perhaps  regarded  this  xi  a  special  proof  of  friendship  on  the 
part  of  France.  A  French  traveller  thus  describes  a  visit  paid 
by  him  a  few  years  ago  : — 

"  He  received  me  most  affably,  and  called  me  his  old  friend, 
in  order  to  conform  to  political  exigencies.  Although  a  mere 
tourist,  travelling  over  India,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  zebus, 


'  My  house  is  at  your  service,'  said  he,  with  the  refined  polite- 
ness so  usual  in  the  East,  '  and  every  time  you  set  foot  in  it 
you  will  confer  an  obligation  on  me.'  Whilst  addressing  me 
thus  graciously  he  was  pouring  attar  of  roses  on  my  hands,  and 
adorning  my  neck  with  a  huge  garland  of  flowers,  interspersed 
with  metallic  straws.  I  fancy  I  must  have  resembled  in  this 
state  the  fat  ox  led  throufjh  Paris  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  some 
eciually  remarkable  object.  Trays  bearing  fruits  of  different 
kinds  were  next  offered  me.  I  touched  them  slightly,  and  they 
were  immediately  conveyed  to  my  carriage.  A  parcel  of  betel- 
nuts  and  some  pieces  of  sugar-candy  having  then  been  given 
to  me  by  the  rajah,  I  took  my  leave.  But  as  there  were 
still  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  place,  I  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  my  visit,  and  at  my  rec[uest  some  slaves  were 
ordered  to  introduce  me  to  the  famous  palace  of  Tanjore.  I 
was  first  shown  some  rooms,  where  I  saw  heaped  together  in  no 
order  a  quantity  of  valuable  mahogany  furniture,  gilded  china. 
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common  glass,  and  several  lay  fig  ires,  or  models,  suth  as 
artists  use,  of  life  size,  and  dressed  i.i  every  conceivable  Euro- 
pean fashion.  It  seemed  as  if  I  w.rc  paying  a  visit  to  the 
oflice  of  some  huge  pawnbroking  establishment,  where  the 
most  incongruous  objects  are  collected,  and  thrown  together 
without  order.  Among  other  things  was  the  eternal  musical 
box,  and  one  of  my  guides,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
rajah,  commenced  a  concert,  in  which  the  >vhole  repertoire  of 
the  instrument  was  to  be  exhausted.  After  the  fjrst  five 
minutes  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  was  seized  with  a  strange 
desire  to  bite  some  one  or  something.  Juijt  at  this  time  (he 
prince  himself,  unable  to  resist  the  sounds,  came  towards  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  conceal  my  real  feelings  under  a  fictitious 
smile.  Is  it  my  fault  if  false  notes  act  on  me  as  on  fhe  canine 
race  ?  A  native,  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  a  treasure 
as  this  box,  would  rather  be  hanged  than  deny  his  friends 
the  pleaiure  of  participating.  The  rajah  and  I  agajij  shook 
hands  in  the  English  manner,  the  promises  formerly  made 
were  reiterated,  and  this  in  the  orthodox  manner,  with  one 
hand  jjressed  on  the  heart,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  woukl 
never  forget  one  another,  Time  would  fail  me  did  I  seek  to 
enumerate  the  proofs  of  tenderness  lavished  on  such  occasions 
by  the  polite  Hindoo." 

This  young  m^n,  who  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Mahratta 
race,  leads  an  effeminate,  idle,  and  inactive  life.  His  body  is 
heavy  and  coarse,  and  his  mind  ill-stored.  He  spends  his  time 
in  dreaming  over  impossible  restorations  by  absurd  means,  and 
hardly  ever  stirs  froni  his  seraglio.  His  costume  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  draweri  made  of  fine  siik,  and  a  jamah,  or  fine  niuslir 
lobe,  under  which  was  another  of  silk.  A  splendid  turban, 
exq-iisitely  "    'TOed,  ornamented  his  head. 

It  \z  \.  Assible,  by  the  exercise  of  some  interest,  to  visit  the 
p.ilace,  or  ralhpr  that  portion  of  it  inhabited  by  Sakaran  Sahib. 
It  occupies  a  large  spare,  and  iias  been  built  at  different  inter- 
vals. Like  all  large  native  buildings  in  India,  it  offers  wjthin 
its  walls  the  most  singular  and  striking  pontr^sts  of  royal 
splendour  and  sordid  misery.  This  fact  is  so  extraordinary  that 
it  needs  explanation.  In  India  every  rajah  is  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  dependants,  who  share  his  good  and  pvil  fortunes, 
and  whose  interests  he  is  bound  (o  attend  to.  They  can  no 
moro  abandon  their  master  than  he  can  abandon  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  vast  apartments  and  iminensp  revenues,  pitter 
complaints  are  often  m,-xdc  by  those  r.ijahs  who  have  been 
expelled  from  iheir  dominions  by  the  Kngli.sh,  and  who  receive 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  claims  an  annual  subsidy.  When 
one  first  becomes  aware  of  the  enormous  sum  total  of  these 
pensions,  complaints  secin  ill-founded  ;  but  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  these  Hindoo  nobles,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  they  are  expected  to  incur,  they  seem  reason- 
able enough. 

In  spite  of  th°  vast  income  he  enjoyed,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Great  Mogul  was  reduced  to  hunger  and  poverty,  and  in 
order  to  meet  his  liabilities  was  obliged  to  speculate  on  the 
natural  desire  of  strangers  to  be  introduced  to  him.  The 
audience  could  only  be  granted  after  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
disguised  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  a  present.  Throughout 
Asia  it  is  customary  never  to  appro.icli  a  superior  without  a 
gift,  and  the  jioor  Great  Mogul  profited  by  it  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  his  budget. 

In  the  palace  of  T.mjore  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  several 
narrow  and  obscure  corridors  before  reaching  the  official  apart- 


ments of  the  rajah.  These  consist  of  small  rooms,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  brilliant  paintings.  Here  and  there 
are  frescoes  representing  dancing  groups,  elephant-hunts,  and 
gods ;  but  all  exhibit,  as  is  usual  in  India,  a  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  perspective.  These  rooms  are  but  scantily 
furnished.  Indeed,  they  contain  nothing  but  mats  and  a  bed, 
with  a  very  thin  mattress.     The  flooring  is  of  coloured  stucco. 

There  is  no  external  beai)ty  in  this  palace.  There  are  two 
doors,  one  of  which  is  very  lofty,  and  they  are  constructed  so 
as  to  admit  elephants.  They  lead  to  a  seven-storeyed  tower,  a 
curious  specimen  of  Mohammedan  architecture.  These  doors 
alone  distinguish  fhe  royal  abode  froni  the  neighbouring  huts. 

4  tower,  known  under  the  Persian  appellation  of  Shirza 
IJicn),  because  of  the  masks  of  lions  in  stijcco  which  formerly 
decorated  the  njiper  part  of  the  windows,  was  constructed  by 
fi  native  ruler,  who  in  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Benares  saw 
one  somewhat  resemt)ling  if,  belonging  to  one  of  the  baya- 
deres of  the  temple.  Thirty-rive  years  were  occupied  in  its 
construction.  From  a  distance  it  appears  as  if  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  is  seen 
to  be  crumbling  away.  Five  qut  of  the  seven  storeys  have 
balconies. 

Coarse  representations  of  dancing  girls,  painted  red,  and  as 
grotesque  as  the  caricatures  drawn  by  children,  decorate  the 
sides  of  the  principal  entrances,  and  ''"ve  a  very  mean  and 
unworthy  aspect. 

As  in  all  native  edifices,  tl^a  principal  courtyard  is  sur- 
rounded with  untidy  and  dilapidated  buildings,  where  a  crowd 
of  individuals,  all  belonging  to  the  rajah,  herd  together.  A 
curious  sight  to  the  European  is  that  pf  the  fine  elephants  who 
guard  the  door.  Thpy  stand  on  a  floor  of  masonry,  to  which 
they  are  chained  by  the  foot,  These  animals  are  fit  represen- 
tatives of  the  incorruptible  and  (najestic  guardians  of  a  king's 
palace.  After  wandering  thrqugh  an  indefinite  number  of 
courtyards  and  passages,  each  pf  the  most  wretched  and 
poverty-stricken  appearanpe,  the  visitor  to  this  palace  may  find 
some  dark  recesses  where,  every  hti  j  and  there,  are  to  be  seen 
imager  of  the  fayourite  deities. 

The  deposed  dynasties  of  fanjore,  like  the  rulers  of  other 
and  larger  countries,  are  torn  by  internal  factions,  which 
occasionally  break  cut  into  open  disturbance.  The  following 
fragmont  cf  Indian  history  will  not  be  without  interest  in 
illustration  of  this  fact,  It  refers  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  in  the  province  within  a  few  years  ! — 

Sorerao-Sa'''b  was  the  brother  of  the  first  queen.  The  late 
king  had  fourteen  legitimate  wives  and  fifty  concubines,  all  of 
whom  were  living  till  very  lately,  and  who  are  shut  up  in  the 
palace,  as  the  Mahrattas  are  strinf^ent  in  their  laws  as  regards 
the  seclusion  of  women.  The  only  living  legitimate  daughter 
qf  the  late  king  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  first  queen,  and  as, 
according  to  the  l.iws  of  the  countrj',  with  the  exception  of  a 
Fcrtair.  portion  deducted  for  the  use  of  the  other  wives,  the 
first  ivife  enjoys  till  her  death  the  secured  income  allowed  by 
the  Hritish  Government,  she  occupies  an  important  position, 
and  is  comparatively  wealthy.  This  queen  employs  her 
inluence  and  wealth  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  Sorerao- 
.Sahib  to  the  crown.  It  is  true  that  these  little  internal 
squabbles  have  no  possible  result  on  the  future,  as  the  Mah- 
ratta power  has  died  out  in  Tanjore.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
.Sorcrao-.Sahib  is  an  opium-cater,  who  seldom  escapes  from  the 
Icthargv  into  which  he  is  plunged  by  the  abuse  of  this  narcotic 
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As  this  prince  resides  in  the  palace,  a  visitor  naturally  expects 
to  be  introduced  to  him;  but  his  state  is  rarely  such  as  to 
render  it  desirable,  or  even  i)ossible. 

Within  the  first  court  of  the  palace  stands  the  statue  of 
Sivadji,  the  late  king.  The  eastern  facade  is  unfortunately 
built  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  very  perishable  materials^ 
especially  amongst  careless  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
the  purest  and  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Hindoo  art  to  be 
met  with  in  this  part  of  India.  Its  ornaments  are  remarkable 
for  elegance  and  variety  of  detail.  On  the  side  where  the 
marble  statue  of  Sivadji  is  placed,  the  effect  is  somewhat  less 
satisfactory,  but  on  the  other  side  the  balconies  and  windows 
axe  very  fine. 

Formerly  the  Nyakar  kings,  surrounded  by  their  court  and 
their  warriors,  sat  enthroned  on  the  granite  block,  which  now 
forms  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the  last  king  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  This  block 
is  25  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high,  and  the  sides 
are  painted  to  represent  the  wars  of  demons.  The  court- 
yard was  then  used  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  statue  of 
Sivadji,  which  was  sculptured  by  Chantrey,  is  a  tine  work  of 
art,  the  rajah  being  represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
turned  towards  the  temple.  On  the  wall,  behind  the  statue,  is 
a  bas-relief  in  stucco,  which  refers  to  the  enthronement  of 
Rama. 

On  the  side  a  pyramidal  tower  may  be  seen,  in  shape  not 
unlike  some  of  the  pagodas.  This  is  the  arsenal,  in  which  are 
carefully  preserved  certain  weapons  of  war,  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  Mahrattas.  This  tower  is  attractive  externally,  tut  its 
interior  is  somewhat  neglected,  and  is  a  place  of  resort  for 
monkeys,  bats,  and  other  animals.  According  to  tradition,  it 
was  built  under  the  following  conditions  : — A  Nyakar  king,  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted,  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Sziringam,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  temples  of  the  Deccan.  The  King  ol 
Trinchinopoly  managed  to  bribe  with  presents  that  priest  Whose 
office  it  was  to  offer  as  drink  to  the  noble  pilgrim  the  sacred 
water  that  had  been  in  •  -^tact  with  the  idol.  The  Brahmin 
consented  to  poison  the  beverage  he  presented,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  point  his-  :oi'rage  failed  him,  and  he  o\v«ed  his 
crime.  Having  beei;  assured,  however,  that  this  water  had 
really  been  used  for  the  service  of  the  idol,  the  prince  took  it 
at  a  draught,  and  no  evil  effects  ensued.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  again  exposed  to  the  same  risk,  and  in  order  to 
avert  it,  he  caused  the  arsenal  to  be  erected,  in  which,  without 
quitting  the  precincts  of  his  palace,  he  could  keep  his  eye  on 
the  cemple  of  his  god,  and  perform  his  devotions  without 
interruption. 

Another  square  courtyard  exists  in  the  palace,  to  Which  the 
old  kings  loved  to  fesort,  and  to  seek  shelter  under  a  gallery 
supported  by  gilded  pillars,  and  decorated  with  graceful  little 
domes.  The  archreologist  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  species 
of  architecture  how  much  the  Hindoo  seems  averse  to  anything 
symmetrical ;  every  pillar  varies  in  form,  and  the  most  opposite 
ornaments  succeed  one  another^  without  anv  idea  of  harmony, 
by  mere  similarity  of  parts. 

In  the  palace  of  Tanjore  is  a  somewhat  extensive  library, 
but  it  is  scarcely  ever  visited.  It  is  rich  in  Tamul,  Telugu, 
and  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  all  printed  on  the  leal  of  the  palm- 
tree  ;  it  contains,  besides,  many  European  works  of  little  or  no 
importance,  most  of  them  being  odd  volumes,  utterly  worthless. 


After  visiting  the  old  remains  of  Nyakar  splendour,  the 
IKilace  is  quitted  by  the  northern  gate.  During  his  life  the 
kmg  never  passes  through  this  gate,  but  after  death  his  remains 
are  carried  this  way  to  the  sepulchre.  The  only  other  object 
of  interest  in  the  interior  of  the  great  fort  oi  Tanjore  is  the 
pagoda  sacred  to  Vish.nu.  This  pagoda  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  a  special  favourite  of  the  late  king,  who  resorted  to  it 
privately  at  night,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  Siva  and  Vishnu, 
young  virgins  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  would 
buy  and  cause  to  be  taken  to  the  temple,  ignorant  of  the  sad 
fate  which  awaited  them.  These  horrible  sacrifices,  too  often 
repeated)  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  seizing  of  the  rajah, 
who  was  dragged  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  All  that  then  remained  to  this  prince 
was  the  town  of  Tanjore. 

The  country-house  of  the  rajah,  called  Trivady,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  sacred  stream,  the  Cauvery,  six  miles  from 
the  fort.  Here  the  royal  family  used  to  come  in  order  to  bathe 
in  the  purifying  stream,  a  practice  recommended  to  all  Hindoos 
in  their  sacred  books. 

A  road — formerly  a  very  fine  one,  but  now  neglected — leads 
to  this  pretty  village;  it  is  said  to  have  cost  not  less  than 
70,000  rupees  (^7,000).  On  entering  the  town  of  Trivady, 
two  little  turrets  or  hexagonal  pyramids  are  seen.  They  are 
very  quaint,  consisting  of  several  storeys,  diminishing  in  breadth 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  are  perforated  with  recesses, 
in  which  little  lamps  are  placed  alight  on  the  occasion  of  public 
holidays  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing.  They  are  picturesque,  over- 
topping the  coco-nut  and  other  trees  which  surround  them ; 
but  the  effect  is  less  pleasing  close  at  hand,  as  they  are  covered 
with  piaster!  a  perishable  material,  of  which  the  Indians  are 
much  too  fond  in  their  monuments.  Even  their  blocks  sup- 
porting the  pagodas  and  the  monolithic  coinmns  cannot  escape 
from  a  coating  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  doubly  useless,  as  it  is 
certain  to  peel  off  under  the  influence  of  wind  and  weather. 

Between  these  two  Chinese-looking  towers  a  small  building 
is  observable,  the  two  wings  of  which  are  adorned  with 
forniiilable  and  fantastic-looking  heads :  these  heads  are  said 
by  the  natives  to  indicate  the  lion.  This  house  is  used  by  the 
rajah  as  a  resting-place  after  his  ablutions. 

F"rther  on,  on  the  border  of  the  stream,  but  in  the  same 
garden,  a  second  pavilion  meets  the  eye  ;  it  is  also  a  pleasure- 
house.  The  most  important  of  these  royal  abodes  is  situated 
in  the  Centre  of  the  village,  and  surrounded  by  native  huts,  with 
penthouses  formed  by  palm  leaves.  These  constructions  are, 
howevef,  undesirable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  palace  which 
is  not  in  itself  very  magnificent.  Enormous  rooms,  the  roofs 
of  which  are  supported  by  round  and  massive  columns,  without 
pedestals  ot  capitals,  and  united  by  a  colonnade  ;  little  rooms, 
whose  windows  loun.  ori  the  street,  in  order  that  the  women 
may  st'e  through  the  holes  in  the  shutters  without  being  seen 
themselves;  long  dark  passages,  leading  to  inner  courts 
— some  occupied  by  women — and  surrounded  by  galleries, 
supported  by  columns,  and  shut  in  by  jalousies ;  other  courts 
containing  Wells,  and  surrounded  by  offices  for  the  sewants 
— all  these  combine  to  make  up  the  interior  of  a  princely 
residefice  in  Tndia,  but  all,  unfortunately,  are  alike  defaced 
by  plaster  and  s^ucco. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery  there  is  a  spot  allotted  to  the 
ablutions  of  the  faithful.  It  is  a  cjuadrangle  shut  in  on  three 
sides  oy  a  gallery,  u.ider  which  the  bathers  take  repose,  and 
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open  on  tlic  side  next  tlic  river,  to  wliicTi  j'ou  descend  by  a 
luif^c  stnircasc.  At  the  f;ir  cnrl  of  ear]i  i;,illcry  which  advances 
towards  the  wakr's  edge  a  small  ]iolyi;'iiial  i)a\iliiin  lias  lieeii 
conslnictcd ;  it  stanils  on  stuccoed  wheels,  and  is  built  in 
imitation  of  the  old  cars  of  the  kings  of  I'anjore.  Two  horses 
of  the  size  of  life  are  among  the  sculpturcsj  and  seem  to  be 
ready  to  spring  forward  and  bear  away  the  capricious  foncy  of 
the  architect.  This  style  of  thing  is  to  be  seen  all  over  Tan- 
jnre,  where  several  palaces  arc  built  in  the  shape  of  horse- 
shoes. When  a  siile  view  is  obtained  of  them  they  resemble  a 
colossal  chariot  drawn  by  four  gigantic  coursers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle  a  little  niandapam  is  erected  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  on  certain  feast-days  the  god  resorts  to  this  shrine  to  seek 
repose. 

Of  all  the  native  vill.ngcs  nf  this  part  of  India,  Trivndy  is 
most  infested  by  monkeys.  They  arc  to  be  met  with  ever)-- 
whcre,  ranning  abo\it  in  troops  over  the  roofs  of  houses  and  in 
gardens,  with  as  grave  an  aspect  as  their  sacred  character  de- 
mands. These  malicious  and  tricky  animals  stop  at  nothing ; 
they  are  fond  of  removing  the  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
in  order  to  study  man  in  his  most  private  capacity — perhaps 


to  di.^covcr  family  secrets.  In  order  to  escape  from  these 
disagreeable  habits,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
struct arched  roofs  to  the  houses  composed  of  bricks  c(?uicntcd 
together  by  lime.  These  animals,  certain  of  being  left  alone,  and 
aware  of  the  respect  diat  is  paid  them  by  the  Hindoos,  gene- 
rally have  recourse  to  pillage  of  every  kind  in  the  sacred  cities 
which  they  deign  to  honour  with  their  presence.  The  I'.nglish 
police  have  been  forced  to  give  up  seizing  them  for  nightly 
depredations  of  fniit  and  vegetable:^.  They  were  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  thug  system,  and  to  the  dacoits — the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion of  India — but  m.ay  not  lay  their  hands  on  these  sacred 
monkeys,  who  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  fmd  food  in  the 
regular  way. 

In  the  environs  of  Trivady  one  frequently  comes  across  a 
fnn't  of  the  size  of  a  kind  of  nut  common  in  the  Deccan,  which 
possesses  the  singular  property  of  purifying  and  rendering  clear 
the  m\iddiest  water.'  The  experiment  may  be  tried  with  a  bowl 
of  muddy  water,  into  which  is  squeezed  tl'o  juice  of  this  fruit. 
AH  the  particles  held  in  suspension  are  at  once  thrown  down, 
as  if  ..lum  had  been  used.  The  fniit  does  not,  liowever,  render 
brackish  or  putrid  water  drinkable. 
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I>j  the  ye.ir  ofgr.icc  1050  I  dug  gold  in  California,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Men  had  wondrous  adventures  in 
those  days,  and  not  a  few  who  soiight  for  El  Dorado  in  that 
year  might  be  able  to  tell  a  worse  tale  of  hard.ship  than  mine. 

I  anil  my  "  partner  " — a  tall,  manly  Kentuckian,  who  was 
afterwards  a  general  in  the  Confederate  anny,  and  is  buried 
before  Virksburg — had  struck  upon  a  prcfit.able  stream  pretty 
far  in  the  mountains,  and  turned  out,  with  var)Mng  success,  a 
good  many  golden  ounces  before  winter  began  to  close  in. 
In  the  North  the  frost  destroys  all  chance  of  mining  in  winter, 
unless  in  ver)'  deep  shafts ;  the  whole  ground  being  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet,  leaving  out  of  accoimt  the  miserable 
nature  of  the  work — messing  in  icy  streams.  But  in  California, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  the  winter  supply  of  water 
renders  that  season  the  most  suitable  for  the  gold-digger's 
purpose. 

My  p.irtncr,  who,  like  all  his  race,  was  fonrl  of  amusement, 
would  like  to  h.avc  taken  a  nm  to  the  "  Bay,"  and  knocked 
about  San  Francisco,  the  wonders  of  which,  since  we  had  last 
seen  it,  the  new  comers  were  never  tired  of  describing  in  glowing 
langu.ige.  Our  "claim,"  however,  was  just  then  turning  out 
better  than  ever,  and  he  had  half  persuaded  himself  to  remain, 
when  a  fall  which  I  had  on  the  mountam  so  sprained  a  wTist 
and  ankle  as  to  rt^nt'cr  me  incapable  of  moving  about  for  some 
weeks  at  least.  This  settled  my  friend  ;  and  at  odd  times,  now 
and  then,  he  would  "cozcte,"  or  poke  .about  in  holes  for  gold, 
sometimes  bringing  in  a  nugget,  and  sometimes  a  rich  lot  of 
quartz,  regular  labour,  without  any  assistance,  being  difficult. 
Often  enough  ho  would  sit  whole  days  talking  to  me,  as  I  lay 
weary  on  my  str.iw  palliasse  by  the  fire.  He  had  to  do  all  the 
cooking  and  household  work  beside,  and  most  cheerily  did  the 
excellent  fellow  do  it,  though,  dowti  in  "old  Kentuck,"  his 


father  was  proprietor  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of — I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  "  niggers."  Tnie,  our  establishment  was  not 
large.  Clay  (that  was  my  partner's  Christi.in  n.ame)  and  I  had 
built  it  in  the  space  of  a  week,  not  working  very  hard  cither. 
It  might  be  about  twelve  feet  square,  built  of  rough  logs,  and 
with  a  door,  made  with  the  axe,  swinging  on  hinges  forged  out 
of  a  pair  of  old  mining  boots,  and  with  a  lock  which  we  used 
to  style  "  Clay's  Patent."  Vet  it  contained,  besides  our  v.alu- 
.able  selves  and  a  nice  lot  of  mining  tools,  a  matter  of  three 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust,  buried  in  the  floor  just  under  the 
fire-pl.ice.  We  built  it  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  overhanging 
rock,  not  only  for  shelter,  but  to  make  up  for  .any  shortcomings 
in  the  roof,  which  I  must  confess  was  rather  a  shaky  concern. 
The  mud  chimney  was  solely  Clay's  .architecture  ;  window  it 
had  none,  bnt  we  had  a  good  supply  of  train  oil,  which  we  had 
bought  cheap  at  an  auction  down  in  the  nearest  mining  town  ; 
so  in  winter  we  calculated  to  have  light  enough,  while  in  sum- 
mer we  sat  outside  the  door  imtil  it  was  dark,  and  then  turned 
into  bunk.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  valley,  with  onr  stream — 
creek  we  called  it— nmning  past  the  door,  and  snow)'  moun- 
tains and  pine  forests  all  around. 

Altogether,  as  we  surveyed  it,  after  our  work  was  finished, 
tve  unanimously  concluded  that  "  Profino  Hall,"  as  wo  dubbed 
it,  was  something  of  a  credit  to  the  architects.  'I"o  resume. 
As  winter  closed  in,  snow  began  to  fall  heavily  in  the  mountains, 
and  little  work  could  be  done.  My  sprained  limbs  still  kept 
me  to  my  bed,  and  while  the  snow  fell  imintcmiptedly  outside. 
Clay  would  sit  5'awning  or  writing  a  long  letter  to  the  "old 
folks  in  Kcnttick,"  portions  of  which  he  would  read  to  me  as 
he  finished  them,  and  I  must  say  I  have  rend  many  less  amus- 
ing litcrar)'  productions.  On  the  second  day  he  looked  outside, 
and  rcpor.tcd  that  it  had  ceased  snowing  and  tlie  sky  looked 
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clear,  but  tliat  the  snow  was  near  about  four  feet  deep,  which 
was  .'thiiost  lialf  the  hci,^ht  of  our  cabin.  To  add  to  our  dis- 
comforts, he  intimated  that  after  maicing  a  survey  of  our  provi- 
sions, we  ha(hi't  more  than  would  put  us  througli  imtil  tomorrow 
morning.  The  result  of  this  was  that  he  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  making  a  rough  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  a  little  hand- 
sledge,  with  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  the 
store,  which  was  distant  some  four  miles,  and  the  nearest  hut 
station,  for  a  new  supply  of  provisions.  Next  morning  he 
started  after  breakfast,  promising  to  be  back  that  evening.  The 
house  was  now  (juite  dark,  so  he  left  the  lam|)  burning  beside 
mc,  with  a  supply  of  oil  within  reach.     With  my  wonderful 


the  last  had  been  finished  at  breakfast.  St-.U  I  thought  he  must 
be  here  very  soon.  In  the  meantime,  a  rat  or  two,  which 
somehow  or  other  had  found  their  way  to  our  hospitable 
mansion,  afforded  mo  amusement.  One  b'",  greyish-looking 
patriarch,  which  had  so  long  eluded  our  trap  that  we  called 
him  the  "old  soldier,"  would  cautiously  creep  out  to  see  if  any 
cnmibs  had  been  left  at  the  fireside,  or  to  snaj)  up  the  bacon 
rind  which  was  living  m  the  ashes.  My  revolver  was  hanging 
above  my  head,  and  taking  a  steady  aim  at  him,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  lay  him  dead  on  his  back.  Warned  by  the 
fate  ol  the  "old  soldier,"  no  more  appeared,  but — trifles 
go  a  long  way  m  the  Sierras — I  chuckled  at  the  astonishment 
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faculty  for  pressing  time  in  sleep,  the  day  wore  Avny,  and  I 
Tvoke,  as  I  thought,  about  night.  The  lamp  had  gone  out, 
but  T  lit  it  again,  and  filled  it  up  with  oil. 

The  .accumulated  snow  on  our  roof,  with  the  last  few  hours 
of  sunshine,  had  slid  ofT,  but  now  I  could  sec  it  w.as  snowing 
a;,'ain,  for  through  the  chinks  in  the  boards  the  flakes  of  snow 
were  falling,  and  had  accumulated  in  a  tiny  wreath  across  the 
floor.  I  was  amuse<l  for  some  time  in  watching  the  flakes  fall- 
ing, but  soon  that  amusement  was  stopped  by  the  roof  getting 
covered  with  snow.  Then  I  dropped  asleep  again,  and  when 
I  awoke  the  oil  was  getting  low  down  in  the  lamp,  From  this 
I  knew  that  I  must  have  slept  about  six  hours,  for  old  experi- 
ence taught  ns  thai  a  lampfuU  just  lasted  about  eight  hours. 
What  could  h.ive  become  of  Clay  ?  I  w-is  now  getting  hungry 
— in  fact,  ravenous,  but  I  knew  there  was  no  food  in  the  house ; 


Clay  would  indulge  in  when  lie  saw  our  old  •. '  my  prostrate. 
?,\]t  there  were  no  signs  of  Clay  yet.  Then  I  laid  about  me, 
wondering  what  had  kept  him.  Would  it  be  die  snow  ?  No, 
it  couldn't  be  that ;  he  wasn't  such  a  "misscy"  customer  as  to 
be  scared  by  a  shower  of  snow  !  One  thing  after  another  was 
thought  of,  and  as  speedily  dismissed ;  until  finally,  with  the 
usual  changeableness  of  the  human  heart,  I  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  my  partner  had  met  with  a  number  of  cronies  like- 
minded  with  himself  at  Diggerburg,  and  was  spending  his 
time  drinking  whisky  and  playing  "cut-throat  poker."  That 
was  just  it !  Twelve  months'  intimate  acquaintance  with  my 
friend  might  have  fiiight  me  how  ridiculous  was  this  notion  of 
his  thoughtlessness  and  selfishness,  but  at  the  time  my  ill  nature 
and  peevishness,  induced  by  pain  and  hunger,  never  allowcfl 
mc  time  ti  think  of  that 
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I  had  now,  however,  a  grievance,  and  after  the  manner  of 
ill-used  me",  felt  more  comfortable  than  I  had  done  before. 
Inspirited  by  this  charitable  feeling  towards  my  companion,  I 
limped  up  at  the  risk  of  dislocating  my  toot,  and  hopped  round 
to  where  our  store  of  provisions  used  to  be  kept,  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  eatable ;  I  was,  however,  disappointed — there 
was  nothing.  I  then  broke  the  ice  on  the  water-bucket,  and 
took  a  drink.  This  only  sharpened  my  appetite,  and  with 
a  delight  impossible  to  describe  1  recollected  that  there  was 
yet  some  bacon  rind  lying  among  the  wood-ashes  of  the  fire. 
Instantly  fired  by  this  great  discovery,  it  was  looked  for  and 
snapped  up.  This  only  made  me  worse,  when  I  noticed  the 
body  of  the  "old  soldier"  lying  close  by.  It  required  but  a 
very  few  minutes  to  skin  and  disembowel  him.  I  tried  roast- 
ing his  limbs  by  the  lamp,  but  finding  this  a  slow  process,  I 
devoured  him  raw,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  tasted  anything 
more  delicious.  I  felt  now  a  little  quieter  in  the  stomach,  and 
was  thinking  how  I  could  supply  myself  with  more  food.  Just 
t>en  I  was  startled  by  a  dull  leaden  sound  overhead,  several 
timos  repeated,  and  then  all  was  quiet.  A  moment's  reflection 
enabu'd  me  to  guess  my  position.  The  house  was  thoroughly 
snowed  up,  and  this  was  an  avalanche  from  the  mountain  be- 
hind the  house,  which  the  shelving  rock  had  enabled  to  slide 
over  it,  leaving  the  roof  almost  uninjured.  My  feelings  now 
became  uncontrollable,  for  I  was  convinced  that  either  Clay 
had  been  lost  in  the  snow,  or  that  the  house  was  so  snowed  up 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  it  again.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  latter  was  the  case.  Notwithstanding:  my  sprained  limbs, 
I  managed  to  drag  the  table  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
thinking  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  roof,  in  the  hope 
that  perhaps  the  snow  might  then  iall  inward,  and  enable  me 
at  least  to  let  in  the  light  of  day ;  but  just  as  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  blow  or  two  with  the  axe,  the  table  over- 
turned, and  I  was  precipitated  to  the  floor  with  my  dislocated 
ankle-joint.  The  pain  was  excruciating,  but  I  was  Uilly  con- 
scious of  my  situation.  Giving  up  the  tusk,  I  again  dragged 
myself  to  my  bed  and  lay  down.  There  was  a  closeiKss  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  I  could  breathe  quite  freely  enough  under  the 
snow,  as  has  been  experienced  by  otliers  in  the  same  condition, 
and  the  place  was  not  nearly  so  cold  as  it  usually  was  without 
a  fire,  By-andby  the  pain  in  my  ankle  got  deadened,  but 
the  limb  swelled  much.  Without  assistance  I  could,  however, 
do  nothing,  I  was  almost  in  despair,  for  I  now  knew  that  the 
hut  was  completely  buried  in  the  snow,  and  that  my  friend  had 
perhaps  been  lost,  so  that  no  one  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
visit  the  hut  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  difierent  from  another 
hungry  experience  I  had  had  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
years  before.  Then  I  knew,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I 
should  not  die — it  was  only  a  question  of  how  long  my  pride 
would  allow  me  to  hold  out.  Pride  now  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  the  question  of  holding  out  was  limited  to  the  few  days  I 
could  live,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  turned  my  head  and  wept  bitter  tears.  If  my  arms 
and  legs  had  been  all  well,  I  might,  with  the  mining  tools, 
soon  have  dug  my  way  out  by  the  door,  but  in  my  present 
condition  it  was  next  to  impossible,  and  even  then  to  drag 
myself  over  the  deep  snow  for  four  miles  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  might  as  well  remain  and  die  here,  I  filled  the  lamp 
and  lay  down  again,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  cold,  I  must 
again  have  slept  a  long  time,  for  when  I  awoke  the  lamp  was 
out     By  this  time  the  snow  had  descended  the  chimney,  and 


was  piled  in  a  great  wreath  on  the  hearth,  and  things  looked  as 
dreary  as  they  well  could.  I  now  thought  that  I  might  be  able 
to  subsist  on  the  store  of  train  oil  we  had,  and  urged  on  by 
my  gnawing  appetite  I  swallowed  a  mouthfuL  I  had,  however, 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  my  stomach,  for  I  almost  imme- 
diately vomited  it  It  was  very  rancid ;  still  I  tried  again  and 
again,  but  repeatedly  failed  to  retain  it 

I  now  made  .mother  effort  to  dig  myself  out  Opening  the 
door,  a  wall  of  firm  snow  met  my  gaze.  Into  this  I  pushed 
long  mining  shovels  and  crowbars  until  my  strength  failed  me. 
We  had  only  a  few  ounces  of  gunpowder  in  the  house,  and 
even  if  we  had  more,  I  found  myself  so  weak  that  I  could 
not  use  it.  Faint  and  exhausted  I  lay  down  on  the  clay  floor, 
unable  to  move.  Meanwhile  I  heard  the  same  dull  leaden 
sounds  as  before.  Were  they  more  avalanches,  or  was  the  snow 
melting  off  our  house  ?  Crawling  across  the  floor  I  drew  my 
blanket  over  me,  determined  to  wait  the  end.  Just  then  a 
scrap  of  newspaper  caught  my  eye.  It  had  been  wrapped 
round  some  groceries,  and  had  been  tossed  about  the  floor  un- 
noticed until  now.  A  word  or  two  claimed  my  attention,  and 
though  I  would  fain  not  have  read,  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation. It  was  a  piece  of  the  California  Star,  and  related  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  a  party  of  emigrants  from  the  Extern 
States  whom  the  snows  in  these  very  mountains  had  over- 
taken. It  was  one  of  the  most  harrowing  incidents  in  all 
Californian  history,  and  I  perused  it  v/ith  a  double  interest,  for  I 
had  been  one  of  the  rescue  party  who  had  saved  the  remnant 
from  death,  and  my  name  was  frequei.  ily  mentioned  on  the 
scrap. 

A  more  shocking  scene  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  wit- 
nessed by  the  party  of  men  who  went  to  the  relief  of  these 
unfortunate  people.  The  bones  of  those  who  had  died,  and 
been  devoured  by  the  miserable  ones  that  still  survived,  were 
lying  around  their  tents  and  cabins.  Bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  half  the  flesh  torn  from  them,  lay  on  every 
side.  A  woman  sat  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  her  husband, 
who  had  just  died,  cutting  out  his  tongue ;  the  heart  she  had 
already  taken  out,  broiled  and  eaten  1  The  daughter  was  seen 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  father — the  mother  that  of  her  children 
— children  that  of  father  and  mother !  The  wild,  emaciated, 
and  ghastly  appearance  of  the  survivors  added  to  the  horror  of 
the  scene.  Language  cannot  describe  the  awful  change  that  a 
few  weeks  of  dire  suffering  had  wrought  in  the  minds  of  these 
wretched  and  pitiable  beings.  Those  who  but  one  month 
before  would  have  shuddered  and  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
eating'  human  flesh,  or  of  killing  their  companions  and  relatives 
to  pr  serve  their  own  lives,  now  looked  upon  the  opportunity 
those  acts  afforded  them  as  a  providential  interference  on  their 
beiiilf.  Calculations  were  coldly  made  as  they  sat  round  their 
gloomy  fire  for  the  next  and  succeeding  meals.  Various  expe- 
dients wefe  devised  to  prevent  the  crime  of  murder,  but  they 
finally  resolved  to  kill  those  who  had  the  least  claims  to  longer 
existence. 

So  changed  had  the  emigrants  become  that  when  we  visited 
them  with  food  some  of  them  cast  it  aside,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  the  putrid  human  flesh  that  still  remained.  The  day 
before  we  arrived  one  of  the  emigrants  took  a  child  about 
four  years  of  age  in  bed  with  him,  and  devoured  the  whole 
before  morning,  and  the  next  day  ate  another  about  the  same 
age  before  noon.  These  and  even  more  horrible  state- 
ments were  on  the  scrap  of  newspaper,     I  remember,  as  I 
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finished  reading  them,  being  thankful,  even  in  my  misery, 
that  I  could  never  be  tempted  to  commit  cannibalism,  for  / 
was  alone.  I  was  now  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  passing. 
Gradually  lapsing  into  a  heavy  sleep,  I  was  getting  weaker 
and  weaker,  but  perfectly  conscious  that  I  was  sinking.  All 
desire  for  food  had  lef^  me — I  simply  felt  weak.  I  had  now 
lost  all  record  of  time,  and  was  too  faint  to  keep  the  lamp 
going,  even  had  I  so  cared.  At  length  I  was  awoke  by  a 
sudden  stream  of  light  piercing  the  roof,  and  I  now  saw  that 
the  snow  had  slid  ofl.  Soon  afler  the  sound  of  voices  became 
perceptible.  Although  able  to  hear  the  voices,  and  even  dis- 
tinguish the  men,  I  was  perfectly  unable  to  call  out.  Indeed, 
the  effort  to  raise  myself  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  sank 
behind  on  my  rough  pillow  unable  to  speak.  I  could  see  the 
roof-boards  drawn  aside,  and  9.  pn"'-  of  legs  descending.  I  knew 
the  trousers,  too,  on  these  legs :  fuey  were  those  of  my  lost 
friend  Clay.  Then  more  came  down— men  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mining  village— Joe  Horrocks,  of  Red  Cat  Gulch,  and 
Jim  Slocum,  of  Gongo-Eye  Creek,  and  several  more.  I  saw 
poor  Clay — honest  fellow — standing  over  me,  with  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheek,  as  he  glanced  round  at  the  signs  of 
my  struggle,  the  overturned  table,  the  tools  in  the  snow  block 
at  the  door,  and  the  rat's  skin,  and  could  hear  him  say,  "  I'm 
blessed  if  I  don't  think  poor  B    ■    's  gone  in  !    No,  be  aint ! 


he's  breathing !  I  see  his  lips  moving  !  Give  us  the  whisky, 
Jim!"  Then  these  rough,  but  soft-hearted  men  raised  me  up  and 
poured  some  whisky  down  my  throat,  which  instantly  revived 
me.    The  snow  was  shovelled  out,  and  the  door  opened  again. 

Soon  the  fire  was  lit  and  food  prepared,  but  it  was  long 
before  my  stomach  would  retain  the  slightest  nutriment.  Then 
I  heard  their  story.  It  was  as  I  expected.  The  snow  had 
covered  the  whole  valley  and  hidden  ail  the  familiar  landmarks. 
For  days  past  they  had  been  searching  for  the  hut,  but  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  had  it  not  been  for  a  great  snow-slide  the 
day  before  they  might  never  have  been  able  to  reach  me.  It 
was  one  of  the  greatest  storms  ever  known  in  the  Sierras.  I, 
at  least,  am  likely  ever  to  remember  it.  Altogether  I  had  been 
eight  days  alone  in  the  cabin. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  with  what  loving  gratitude 
do  I  not  remember  how  they  nursed  me,  like  a  child,  carrying 
me  in  their  arms  across  the  floor  I  When  I  was  well  enough, 
they  wrapped  me  up,  and  made  a  stretcher  of  a  blanket 
between  two  poles,  and  bore  me  over  the  snow,  two  and  two, 
into  Diggerburg,  where  the  comforts  of  the  little  hotel  of  that 
rough  settlement,  and  the  aid  of  a  surgeon,  gradually  restored 
me  to  health  and  strength.  I  had,  however,  just  got  about 
enough  of  gold-digging,  and  soon  took  to  a  pursuit  more  to 
my  liking,  and  with  pleasanter  associations. 


Some  Account  of  New  Caledonia. — V. 


Life  is  not  sacrt-d  in  the  eyes  <■{  the  New  Caledonians — they 
have  still  to  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  such ;  and  they  have  not 
that  dread  of  death  which  exists  among  civilised  races.  A 
Kanak  who  feels  that  he  is  losing  his  strength  and  activity, 
that  he  is  getting  old  and  infirm,  or  afflicted  with  some  disease 
from  which  he  cannot  recover,  will  of  his  own  accord  consent 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  thought  that  after  death  he  will 
be  roasted  and  eaten  by  his  own  friends  does  not  appear  to 
distress  him.  Parents  have  been  known  to  devour  their 
own  children  when  they  found  their  family  becoming  too  nume- 
rous ;  and  children  that  are  deformed  and  weakly  from  their 
birth  usually  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  cold-blooded, 
deliberate  manner  in  which,  according  to  M.  Gamier,  Kanak 
fathers  and  mothers  make  an  end  of  their  offspring  is  too 
horrible  for  words.  They  know  no  better  is  all  that  can  be 
said  for  them,  and  why  dwell  on  the  odious  details  ? 

The  Kanaks  have  no  very  defined  religion  ;  perhaps  if  they 
had  it  would  be  possible,  on  religious  grounds,  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  and  eat  one's  neighbours.  They 
have  some  kind  of  vague  faith  in  a  future  existence,  and 
imagine  that  when  they  die  they  will  go  to  some  place  beneath 
the  ground  where  food  will  be  more  abundant, — where  the 
fisheries  will  always  be  successful, — where  those  who  are  old 
grow  young  again,  and  where  the  women  will  be  eternally 
young  and  beautiful.  They  believe  that  the  days  in  that 
delightful  place  are  passed  in  dancing  and  feasting,  varied  by 
the  excitement  of  an  occasional  return  to  earth  in  the  night,  to 
torment  and  ill-use  surviving  enemies,  and  pay  off  old  scores. 
For  that  reason  the  Kanaks  dread  going  out  on  a  dark  night, 


as  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  have  a  decided 
predilection  for  darkness.  The  belief  in  supernatural  agencies 
is  very  firmly  rooted  among  the  New  Caledonians,  but  all  their 
spirits  are  evil  spirits,  who  have  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  constantly  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices. 
They  exercise,  or  are  believed  to  exercise,  power  over  life  and 
death,  and  to  preside  over  the  fisheries  and  the  harvests,  &c. 
No  feast,  no  warlike  expedition,  no  undertaking  of  any  kind, 
will  turn  out  well,  if  these  evil  genii  have  not  been  induced  to 
regard  it  with  favour.  The  offerings,  whatever  they  may  be, 
usually  the  produce  of  the  ground,  are  carried  to  the  top  of 
some  rocky  eminence,  the  more  inaccessible  it  is  the  better, 
and  left  there  "to  be  called  for."  There  are  intermediaries 
between  the  deities  and  their  votaries,  old  men  filling,  as  it 
were,  the  office  of  priest,  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
influence  the  higher  powers,  and  to  these  also  propitiatory 
offerings  must  naturally  be  made,  which  it  is  needless  to  say 
do  not  always  produce  the  desired  result.  The  weather  turns 
out  adverse,  the  fisheries  or  the  harvests  are  bad,  the  hostile 
tribe  is  not  subdued  ;  the  priest,  however,  takes  it  quite  coolly, 
and  the  people's  confidence  in  him  is  not  shaken.  He  per- 
formed his  incantations  and  made  his  supplication,  and,  having 
got  his  payment,  he  tells  the  people  that  their  enemies'  presents 
to  their  priests  and  to  the  presiding  deities  must  have  been 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  theirs,  with  which  ingenious 
explanation  every  one  appears  satisfied. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  the  scenery  is 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  falls  of  the  Tihounka  and  Ha 
rivers  are  beautiful    Near  the  latter,  in  the  Bay  of  Lebris,  are 
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the  shipyards  of  William  Young,  an  pjiglish  shipbuilder,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  island.  He  chose  his 
ground  wisely:  he  has  the  river  to  work  his  sawmills,  and 
has  his  materials  close  at  hand,  for  the  shores  of  the  bay  are 
clothed  with  fine  timber,  and  the  coasting  trade,  which  employs 
a  great  number  of  vessels,  keeps  him  in  work. 

The  fall  of  the  Tihouaka  is  not  more  than  thirty-eight  feet. 


an  artist.  M.  Gamier  spent  six  months  wandering  about  in 
the  northern  territory,  exploring  the  entire  e.xtent  of  coast,  and 
then  returned  to  Nuuniea  to  classify  and  arrange  the  many 
interesting  botanical  and  mineralogical  specimens  he  had 
collected  during  that  time,  before  starting  on  his  next  projected 
expedition  to  the  west  coast.  From  Noumea  he  made  small 
excursions  to  Koi5,  Pont  des  l-'ranij-ais,  and  St.  Louis.    Tont 


THE   BA   FALLS,    IN    LEDRIS   llAY. 


In  respect  of  height  and  grandeur,  it  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
comparison  to  such  European  celebrities  as  the  cataracts  of 
Staubbach  and  S<  haffhausen,  but  it  has  merits  of  its  own 
nevertheless;  the  picturesque  maimer  in  which  the  river, 
after  being  confined  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
narrowest  of  rocky  gorges,  rushes  forth,  and  is  dashed  into 
spray  against  a  pillar  of  rock  that  bars  the  passage ;  the  lovely 
green  and  violet  hues  of  the  marble  basin  into  which  it  falls, 
and  which  i.  brilliantly  polished  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
constitute  its  bcauticj,  and  tire  such  as  to  enchant  the  eye  of 


des  Fran<,'ais  is  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  Noum6ans,  and 
•he  favourite  object  for  a  walk.  It  is  a  pretty  shady  spot,  but 
the  river  is  the  real  attraction,  I  )islaiit  seven  miles  at  least 
from  the  town,  it  is  the  nearest  running  water,  and  thirsty 
soul)  gladly  walk  that  distance  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
sight  and  the  taste  of  it.  In  1859  a  bridge  was  built  over  the 
stream,  for  only  the  Noumeans  could  call  it  a  river,  and  now 
the  water  is  carried  to  tlic  town  by  enterprising  individuals  to 
be  sold  at  five  francs  a  cask. 

'J'he  nubsionary  settlement  of  St.  Louis  was  founded   in 
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1850  by  Father  Rougeyron.  He  came  from  Poebo  and 
Balade,  bringing  with  him  a  hundred  native  converts,  and 
established  a  colony  on  the  wide  undulating  plain  south-west 
01  the  Noumean  peninsula.  In  time,  a  church  and  two  mission- 
houses  were  built,  and  round  these  cluster  the  huts  and  planta- 
tions of  the  natives.  La  Conception,  the  residence  of  the 
apostolical  vicar,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  the  plain  which  is  watered  by  the 
river  St.  Louis.  M.  Garnier  was  much  struck,  by  the  pros- 
perous appearance  of  the  whole  settlement.  Everybody  and 
everything  seemed  to  thrive,  and  had  an  air  of  being  well 
cared  for  and  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  prime 
condition  of  the  herds  grazing  in  the  plain  testified  to  the 
fatness  of  the  land;  the  sawmills  in  active  work,  and  the 
planks  stacked  up  around  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  Noumea 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  handsome  schooner  just  ready 


aspects.  On  leaving  his  German  and  Irish  ho^ts  at  Paita, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  church  and  schools,  and 
were  taking  steps  to  secure  a  resident  missionary  and  school- 
master, he  continued  his  journey  along  the  west  coast,  and  fell 
in  with  a  Chinaman  from  the  Chinese  station  of  Tongoin,  who 
insisted  on  carrying  him  off  at  once  to  his  own  house  as  his 
guest.  The  friendly  Jemmy — that  was  his  liost's  name— made 
a  most  agreeable  impression  on  him ;  not  so  the  dish  of  treating 
which  he  set  before  him  as  the  greatest  delicacy  he  had  to 
offer.  M.  Garnier  had  never  eaten  any  before,  and  thought 
that  he  would  never  care  to  eat  any  ag.iin ;  in  taste  and  con- 
sistency it  greatly  resembled  the  outer  skin  of  bacon.  Chinese 
trepang  has  a  great  reputation  among  connoisseurs,  and  the 
cooking  of  it  is  a  difficult  art,  thoroughly  mastered  by  the 
Chinese  alone;  at  least  so  M.  Gamier  was  given  to  under- 
stand.   Jemmy  would  have  been  quite  grieved  if  he  could 


PONT    DES    FRAN5AIS,    NEW    CALEDONIA. 


to  slip  from  her  cradle  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  were  proofs 
that  life  at  St.  Louis  was  not  spent  in  idleness,  and  that  the 
missionaries  had  not  undertaken  merely  a  cure  of  souls. 

After  revisiting  the  shores  of  the  Dumbda  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  a  vein  of  anthracite  in  that  district,  M.  Gamier 
went  on  to  Paita,  a  little  village  inhabited  chiefly  by  German 
and  Irish  agriculturists,  who  live  in  great  peace  and  plenty  on 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  The  sight  of  potato  and 
bean  fields,  of  orchards  filled  with  fruit,  the  familiar  faces  of 
ducks  and  chickens,  and  the  sound  of  the  German  and  English 
tongues  are  very  home-like,  but  the  illusion  is  soon  dispelled 
by  hedges  of  young  niaoulis-t;ees,  batata  and  taro  plantations, 
and  by  the  strange  ring  of  the  Kanak  words  which  drop  from 
the  lips  of  the  fair  rosy  children  that  run  out  to  stare  at  any 
chance  visitor.  There,  as  at  all  the  stations,  travellers  from 
the  Old  World  are  received  in  true  West  Indian  fashion,  with 
all  sorts  of  courtesies  and  kindnesses.  The  colonist  dtiights 
in  pleasing,  in  giving,  in  showing  all  he  has  to  show  that  is 
lovely,  to  all  who  will  come  to  sec  it.  M.  Gamier  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  colonial  life  and  industry  in  all  their  varied 

VOL.  IIL 


have  known  how  little  his  favourite  dish  was  appreciated  by 
the  stranger.  The  people  of  Tongoin  are  an  intelligent,  active, 
hardworking  set,  and  everything  about  the  settlement  looked 
prosperous.  They  fish  for  trepang,  grow  maize  and  haricot- 
beans,  and  rear  pigs  in  great  numbers,  feeding  them  on  the 
fmit  of  the  guava,  groves  of  which  encircle  the  houses.  The 
guava  is  a  low  green  tree,  like  the  apple,  and  has  sharp-pointed 
ribbed  leaves  and  white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  yellowish,  with  a  peculiar  smell ;  the  rind,  which 
is  brittle  and  fleshy,  encloses  an  agreeable  aromatic  pulp  full 
of  bony  seeds.  It  is  very  common  everywhere  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  not  only  by  the  natives,  but 
also  by  Europeans.  "  Guava  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  American 
word  goyaba.  The  scientific  name  for  it  \s  psidium,  one  of  the 
Greek  names  for  the  pomegranate. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  New  Caledonia 
would  be  productive  of  very  good  results.  In  all  the  West 
Indian  colonies  where  it  has  hitherto  been  tried  it  has  answered 
extremely  well,  and  hands  are  much  needed  in  all  the  planta- 
tions.   Some  coolies  have  been  imported  from  Bourbon,  and 
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some  natives  from  the  New  Hebrides ;  but  still  tiie  supply  is 
far  trom  meeting  the  demand. 

North  of  Tongoin  are  the  beautiful  plains  of  St.  Vincent. 
There  should  have  been  the  site  of  the  capital ;  it  would  then 
have  had  every  conceivable  natural  advantage  —  an  excep- 
tionally fine  roadstead,  protected  from  the  tumbling  swell  which 
comes  in  from  the  outer  sea  by  three  islets ;  Ducos  and  Hugon, 
where  ships  can  come  and  go  in  all  winds  by  two  outlets,  one 
W.N.W.  and  the  other  S.S.W ;  every  facility  for  making  roads, 
on  account  of  the  levelness  of  the  ground ;  the  most  luxuriant 
pastures,  and  a  wealth  of  timber  fit  for  building  purposes ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  fresh  water  in  abundance,  as  three  rivers 
and  a  multitude  of  little  streams  intersect  the  plain  and  dis- 
cliarge  themselves  into  the  bay.  The  mangrove*  swamps  are 
the  chief  objection  there,  as  everywhere  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  building  a  town  in  a  plain  bordering  on  the  sea. 
All  the  level  coasts  are  thickly  fringed  with  these  spider-legged 
trees,  rising  on  their  stilted  roots  to  a  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  They  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  landing, 
the  roots  interlacing  with  each  other  and  arching  |dQ\vn  into 

•  Rhi^ophora,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "a  root"  and  "to 
bear,"  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  roots  emitted  by  the  seeds. 


the  water  in  innumerable  curves ;  and  so  fertile  is  the  soil  or 
slush  which  feeds  them,  and  so  genial  the  climate,  that  con- 
stant raids  upon  them  with  axe  and  hatchet  will  hardly  keep 
them  in  subjection.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  over 
these  roots  or  through  the  scrub  which  ri.ses  from  them,  letting 
down  at  every  yard  or  two  fresh  air-roots  from  off  its  boughs, 
which  strike  into  the  mud  and  add  fresh  tangle  to  the  maze. 
They  are  the  home  of  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  and  the  slate-blue 
heron  may  often  be  seen  standing  in  solemn  meditation  on 
some  dead  stump  or  fallen  trunk,  or  flapping  lazily  up  the 
creeks.  In  the  swamps  on  the  north  coast  the  roots  are 
covered  with  oysters  as  large  as  those  of  Ostend,  but  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  a  footing  either  on  the  roots  or  on  the 
mud  beneath ;  it  is  like  struggling  over  and  under  endless  trap- 
work.  Mangrove  wood  can  be  used  for  fuel ;  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  tannin,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making  a 
black  dye.  The  fruit,  though  it  has  very  little  aroma,  is 
eatable ;  the  flower  is  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  and  the  seeds 
vegetate  among  the  branches  of  the  tree  before  the  fruit  drops 
to  the  ground.  The  Indians  are  fond  of  chewing  them, 
together  with  the  leaves  of  the  betel-tree.  The  foliage  is  green 
and  gay,  but  still  a  mangrove  swamp  is  a  sad  and  dismal  place, 
suggestive  of  fever  and  chill. 


Nqtes  on  tlie  Indian   Wolf,   "Cams  Pallipes." 


By   C.    HORNE,    F.B.A.S.,    F.Z.S.,    ETC, 


It  was  rathsr  late  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
December,  1848,  that  I  took  my  gun  in  my  hand  to  shoot  q, 
pea-fowl  or  two  for  my  servants  ;  and  I  well  remember,  as  I 
strolled  leisurely  along,  expecting  to  find  some  birds  taking 
their  evening  meal  in  the  grain-fields  before  retiring  to  roost  in 
the  large  forest  trees,  seeing  my  first  wolf.  He  was  half  hidden 
in  the  tall  sugar-cane,  and  was  peering  out,  looking  probably 
for  the  same  game  as  I  was. 

In  size  he  was  equal  to  a  very  large  hound,  and  his  appear- 
ance denoted  that  skulking  ferocity  for  which  these  animals  are 
so  notorious.  Although  the  wolf  is  a  well-known  animal,  a 
few  words  of  description  may  be  acceptable.  His  colour  was 
dirty  reddish-white,  with  some  of  the  hairs  black-tipped,  these 
giving  him  a  grizzled  appearance ;  face  long  and  ears  rather 
small.  He  may  have  stood  at  the  shoulders  about  twenty-three 
or  twent>-four  inches,  but  I  have  since  killed  them  much  larger. 

Having  only  shot  in  my  gun  on  this  occasion,  I  did  not 
fire,  ,md  he  quietly  skulked  away,  showing  as  he  disappeared  a 
slightly  bushy  tail,  black-tipped. 

When  living  at  Almorah,  I  kept,  as  hereinafter  related,  for 
ten  and  a  half  months,  a  young  Lupus  laniger  (Hodgson),  the 
Chfimgh  of  the  Thibetans.  He  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
Bhootean  traders,  and  I  obtained  him  at  the  Hill  fair  at  Bagbsur. 
He  accorded  well  with  the  admirable  account  given  of  this 
animal  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History  (vol.  iv., 
p.  474),  to  which  I  would  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

I  have  also  seen  skins  of  a  larger  and  redder  wolf — of  which 
I  do  not  know  the  name— but  have  never  seen  it  in  the  flesh. 
This  may  probably  be  the  Canis  chance  of  Dr.   Gray,  de- 


scribed in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
for  1863,  p.  94.  These  skins  were  also  brought  to  Bagfesur 
from  the  Hoondes'  country. 

But  the  present  remarks  will  apply  chiefly  to  the  common 
Indian  wolf,  Canis  pallipes,  called  by  the  natives  in  the 
North-west  Provinces,  "  Bheria,"  and  the  terror  of  all  poor 
mothers  who  live  near  ravines  and  wild  broken  ground. 

I  have  examined  hundreds  of  litters  of  whelps  said  to 
belong  to  this  animal,  and  at  times  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  really  were  the  young  of  the  wolf, 
or  of  the  large  and  powerful  pariah  dogs  who  associate  with 
them,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  they 
often  cross,  but  breeding  with  the  wild  stock,  get  back  to 
it  again.  An  ordinary  pariah  bitch  will  readily  suckle  these 
puppies,  and  although  when  grown  up  the  differences  are 
sufliciently  obvious,  yet  when  young  the  likeness  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

If  it  be  asked.  How  came  you  to  see  so  many  ?  I  reply, 
that  I  lived  for  many  years  in  a  wolf  country,  where  the 
Government  gave  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  young  wolves 
as  well  as  old,  but  not  for  ordinary  puppies ;  and  that  I  had  to 
sanction  the  rewards,  after  seeing  the  animals  destroyed  for 
which  the  rewards  were  given 

The  wolf  resembles  the  pariah  dog  in  its  habits.  It  burrows 
out  deep  holes  in  the  sides  of  ravines,  in  which  it  generally 
lurks  during  the  day,  and  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  evening 
to  look  for  its  food.  In  these  holes  the  litter  is  produced,  of 
generally  two  or  three  whelps;  although  I  have  often  seen 
four,  and  on  two  occasions  five  young  ones. 
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It  generally  hunts  in  couples,  the  male  and  the  female, 
although  when  the  mother  remains  at  home  with  the  very 
young,  the  father  brings  them  food,  cither  taking  it  alone  or 
with  a  pack.  Often,  however,  they  join  with  others  in  the 
chase.  Many  are  the  stories  I  have  heard  of  their  hunting 
regularly  in  packs ;  and  Dr.  Jerdon,  in  his  "  Mammals  of 
India,"  instances  such.  The  most  I  ever  saw  together  were 
four,  and  I  never  cared  to  see  more.  The  natives  assured  me 
that  when  five  have  joined  company  they  will  "  stop  a  road " 
— i.e.,  they  will  attack  any  traveller  upon  it  without  any  fear, 
and  all  agreed  that  in  every  such  case  there  was  either  a  dog  or 
bitch  of  the  ordinary  pariah  with  them,  generally  the  latter  j 
and  as  I  have  given  rewards  for  many  animals  very  near  to  the 
true  wolf,  but  of  whose  paternity  I  was  somewhat  doubtful,  I 
cannot  but  think,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  dog  and  the 
wolf  often  breed  together.  As,  however,  I  held  that  a  cross- 
breed of  this  kind  would  be  probably  more  dangerous  than  a 
truly-bred  wolf,  I  never  hesitated  in  the  matter  of  reward. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  per- 
suading many  of  the  natives  to  kill  a  wolf. 

We  all  know  of  the  Were-wolf  of  European  fame,  and  as 
the  Indian  has  a  vague  general  belief  in  transmigration,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  fear  he  is  re-killing  his  grandmother 
whom  he  put  out  of  her  trouble,  when  very  old,  by  stuffing  her 
mouth  with  holy  mud  on  the  Ganges'  bank  by  "  Hurrie-boli." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Pioneeri  undet  date  No- 
vember 22,  1867,  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  vrtiat  Indian  Wolves 
can  do ;  although  the  statement  does  not  show  how  many 
wolves  were  in  company  *hen  the  man  at  Beroli,  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India,  was  attacked  >^ 

"A  correspondent  visited,  on  the  14th  instarit,  the  villages 
of  Beroli,  Kohri,  Jurmileah,  and  Noturra,  about  eight  miles  west 
of  Kutni  station  on  the  Jubulpore  Railway.  At  Beroli  he  saw  a 
man,  about  thirty  yeafs  of  agef,  who  had  been  attacked  by  a 
wolf  only  a  few  days  before.  His  head  and  neck  were  some- 
what protected  by  his  pugri,  or  turban,  and  he  escaped  with 
a  few  Scratches.  The  wolt  drew  off  when  he  found  the  man 
had  gained  his  legs. 

"At  Jurmileah  a  man  and  a  woman  had  been  attacked 
eight  at  ten  days  before.  At  Beroli  the  wolves  had  carried  away 
a  child  from  a  grain-field  near  the  village,  and  the  villagers  had- 
chased  the  wolf,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  saving  the  child. 
About  a  year  ago  Sir  R.  Temple  raised  the  reward  for  each 
wolf  killed  in  this  district  to  R30  (;^3).  But  even  this  large 
reward  produces  little  or  no  result.  The  Bundeelas  believe 
that  sickness  will  pursue  the  family  of  any  man  who  kills  a 
wolf;  that  no  crop  will  grow  on  the  land  where  a  wolf  is  slain ; 
and  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to  these 
destroyers  protect  them  from  harm  e*er  afterwards.  This 
superstition  has  some  connection  with  similar  beliefs  in 
Europe." 

It,  howevef,  appears  to  me  in  this  case  to  be  rather  the 
belief  in  the  efficiency  of  a  substitute  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
spirit  of  evil^  the  effects  of  whose  tyranny  they  cannot  avert. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  caiise,  the  belief  is  widely  spread  in 
India,  and  does  much  id  prevent  their  destruction.  In  parts 
of  Rohilcund  where  I  have  bten  stationed,  there  have  always 
been  plenty  of  low-caste  Ilindoos  willing  to  catch  jackals 
for  the  officers'  hunt,  and  dig  out  young  wolves  for  the  reward  ; 
and  in  this  way  a  certain  number  are  destroyed.  I  am  aware 
that  General  Sleeman,  with  many  others,  held  that  one  reason 


why  even  the  low-caste  natives  are  more  unwilling  to  catch 
wolves  than  jackals  is,  that  they  find  so  m.iny  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  near  their  dens.  These  have  adorned  the  bodies 
of  the  children  who  have  been  carried  off  and  eaten  by  the 
wolves. 

My  previous  quotation  was  from  an  article  relating  to  the 
Central  Provinces.  Oudh  is  a  great  wolf  country,  and  General 
Sleeman  has  written  much  about  them.  The  following 
extracts  refer  to  the  general  repugnance  there  is  to  killing  a 
wolf  amongst  the  natives  df  this  province,  and  with  reference 
to  them  he  says  : — 

"  Nor  do  they,  with  some  exceptions,  dare  to  destroy  a 
wolt,  though  he  may  have  ejiten  their  own  children,  or  actually 
have  one  of  them  ir  his  mouth.  In  all  parts  of  India  Hindoos 
have  a  notion  that  the  family  of  a  man  who  kills  a  wolf,  or 
even  wounds  it,  goes  soon  to  utter  ruin ;  and  so  also  the 
village  within  the  boundaries  of  which  a  wolf  has  been  killed 
or  wounded.  They  have  no  objection  to  their  being  killed  by 
other  people  away  from  the  villages ;  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
glad  to  have  them  destroyed,  as  long  as  their  blood  does  not 
drop  on  their  premises.  Some  Rajpoot  families  in  Oudh, 
where  so  many  children  are  devoured  by  wolves,  ai'e  getting 
over  this  prejudice.  .  .  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch 
them,  artd  hardly  arty  of  the  Hindoo  population,  save  those 
of  the  very  lowest  class,  who  live  a  vagrant  life  and  bivouac 
in  the  jungles,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  villages,  will 
attempt  to  catch  or  kill  them.  All  other  Hindoos  have  a 
superstitious  dread  of  destroying  or  even  injuring  them  ;  and  a 
tillage  community  within  the  boundary  of  whose  lands  a  drop 
of  wolfs  blood  has  fallen  believes  itself  doomed  to  destruction." 

In  all  their  attacks  on  men  which  I  have  authenticated, 
there  have  been  more  than  two  concerned,  and  the  popular 
belief  is  that  two  wolves  will  not  attack  even  an  unarmed  man. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  attempted  to  rear  and  tame 
wolves,  but  entirely  without  success.  I  have,  however,  been 
told  that  this  has  been  done,  although  I  never  saw  a  tame 
wolf.  The  longest  period  for  which  I  kept  a  young  one  was 
for  rather  more  than  ten  months.  This  was  at  Almorah, 
and  although  1  did  everything  \ti  my  power  to  conciliate  the 
young  brute,  he  remained  ever  the  Same  sulky,  treacherous 
animal.  He  did  he.  even  become  amiable  towards  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  him  and  regularly  fed  him.  At  about 
fifteen  months  old  he  became  very  savage,  and  I  had  to  have 
him  killed.  He  was  then  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  dog 
on  the  station,  and  left  traces  of  his  beautiful  teeth  on  his 
conqueror.  I  preserved  his  skull,  but  lost  it,  with  a'l  else, 
during  the  Indian  mutiny.  He  used  to  bark  very  like  an 
ordinary  dog,  and  occasionally  at  night  howled  ;  but  this  was 
very  seldom.    On  the  whole  he  was  a  most  unamiable  pet 

Often  when  out  shooting  on  an  elephant,  I  have  seen 
wolves  skulking  in  ravines  even  in  daylight ;  but  they  are  more 
commonly  to  be  seen  at  twilight 

I  will  now  give  an  extract  firom  ndy  Natural  History 
Note-book : — 

"In  i860  there  was  a  wonderful  case  at  Jaunpore.  Not 
far  from  the  city  were  some  ravines  known  to  be  frequented  by 
wolves,  and  in  one  of  these  was  a  freshly  excavated  den,  in 
which  it  was  beUeved  that  a  wolf  had  recently  littered.  A 
native  had  bom  to  him  an  infant  daughter,  of  which  he  wished 
to  be  rid,  to  avoid  her  marriage  expenses  when  she  grew  up ; 
so  he  took  the  said  infant,  then  a  few  hours  old,  loosely  rolled 
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in  a  piocu  of  linen,  anil  put  it  in  the  ravine  unikr  a  rock  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  wolf's  den.  Here  the  poor  little  thing 
remained  without  any  food  for  nine  (lays,  except  a  little  water 
twice  sriueezcd  into  its  mouth  by  the  inhimian  father,  wlio 
could  not  resist  Roin|4  between  times  to  see  whether  it  lived 
or  no.  A  shepherd-lad  found  the  cliild,  and  brought  her 
into  the  town,  where  she  was  immediately  made  over  to  a 
wet-nurse,  and  ;survivcd  this  cruel  exposure  for  nearly  three 
months,  the  veriest  atom  of  a  child  ever  seen.  The  man  was 
suitably  punished." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  stories  which  arc  told  by 
General  Slccman,  of  children  adopted  by  wolves,  as  of  un- 
doubted veracity : — 

"  There  is  now  at  Sultanpore  a  boy  who  was  found  alive 
in  a  wolf's  den  near  Chandour,  about  ten  miles  from  Sultan- 


foot,  who  secured  the  boy,  and  let  the  dam  and  her  three  cubs 
go  on  their  way. 

"  They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but  had  to  tie  him,  for 
he  was  very  restive,  anil  stmggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole 
or  den  they  came  near.  They  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but 
could  get  nothing  from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl.  He 
was  kept  for  several  days  at  the  vilKigc,  and  a  large  crowd 
assembled  every  day  to  see  him.  When  a  grown-up  person 
came  near  him  he  became  alarmed  and  tried  to  steal  away ; 
but  when  a  child  came  near  him  he  rushed  at  it  with  a  fierce 
snarl,  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried  to  bite  it.  When  any  cooked 
meat  was  put  before  him  he  rejected  it  in  disgust ;  but  when 
any  raw  meat  was  offered  he  seized  it  with  avidity,  put  it  on 
the  ground  under  his  paws  like  a  dog,  and  ate  it  with  evident 
pleasure.     He  would  not  let  any  one  come  near  him  while  he 
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pore,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  A  trooper,  sent  by 
the  native  governor  of  the  district  to  Chandour  to  demand 
payment  of  some  revenue,  was  passing  along  the  bank  of 
tlie  river  near  Chandour  about  noon,  when  he  saw  a  large 
female  wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  by  three  whelps  and  a 
little  boy.  The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  and  seemed  to  be  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  the  three  whelps, 
and  the  mother  seemed  to  guard  all  four  with  equal  care. 
They  all  went  down  to  the  river  and  drank  without  perceiving 
the  trooper,  who  sat  upon  his  horse  watching  them.  As  soon 
as  they  were  about  to  turn  back  the  trooper  pushed  on  to  cut 
off  and  secure  the  boy ;  but  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps,  and 
kept  up  with  the  old  one.  The  ground  was  uneven,  and  the 
trooper's  horse  could  not  overtake  them.  They  all  entered  the 
den,  and  the  trooper  assembled  some  people  from  Chandour 
with  pickaxes,  and  dug  into  the  den.  When  they  had  dug  in 
about  six  or  eight  feet,  the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three 
whelps  and  the  boy.  The  trooper  mounted  and  pursued,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fleetest  young  men  of  the  party;  and  as  the 
ground  over  which  they  had  to  fly  was  more  even,  he  headed 
them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and  boy  back  upon  the  men  on 


was  eating,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming  and 
sharing  his  food  with  him. 

"The  trooper  remained  with  him  four  or  five  days,  and  then 
returned  to  the  governor,  leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the 
Rajah  of  Hasunpor,\  He  related  all  that  he  had  seen,  and 
the  boy  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  European  officer  commanding 
the  First  Regiment  of  Oudh  Local  Infantry,  at  Sultanpore, 
Captain  Nicholetts,  by  order  of  the  Rajah  of  Hasunpore,  who 
was  at  Chandour,  and  saw  the  boy  when  the  trooper  first 
brought  him  to  that  village.  This  account  is  taken  from  the 
Rajah's  o\vn  report  of  what  had  taken  place.  Captain  Nijho- 
letts  made  him  over  to  the  charge  of  his  servants,  who  tuk'^ 
great  care  of  him,  but  can  never  get  him  to  speak  a  word.  He 
is  very  inoffensive,  except  when  teased.  Captain  Nicholetts 
says,  and  will  then  growl  surlily  at  the  person  who  teases  him. 
He  has  come  to  eat  anything  that  is  thrown  to  him,  but  always 
prefers  raw  flesh,  which  he  devours  most  greedily.  He  will 
drink  a  whole  pitcher  of  butter-milk  when  put  before  him,  with- 
out seeming  to  draw  breath.  He  can  never  be  induced  to 
keep  on  any  kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  A 
quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  was  given  to  him  when  it  became  very 
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cold  this  season,  but  he  tore  it  to  pio  cs,  aiiJ  ate  a  portion  of 
it,  cotton  and  all,  with  his  bread  every  day,  He  is  very  fond 
of  bones,  particularly  uncooked  ones,  which  he  masticates 
apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  meat.  He  has  eaten  half  a 
lamb  at  a  time  without  any  ajiparent  effort,  and  is  very  fond  of 
taking  up  earth  and  small  stones  and  eating  them.  His  features 
are  coarse,  antl  his  countenance  repulsive ;  and  he  is  very 
filthy  in  his  habits.  He  continues  to  be  fond  of  dogs  and 
jackals,  and  all  other  four-footed  animals  that  come  near  him, 
and  always  allows  them  to  feed  with  him  if  he  haj.  pens  to  be 
eating  when  they  approach. 

"Captain  Nicholetts,  in  letters  dated  ihe  14th  and  19th  of 


three  years  afterwards.  He  used  signs  when  he  wanted  any- 
thin};,  .mil  very  few  of  them  cxroi)!  when  hungry,  and  he  then 
pointed  to  his  mouth.  When  his  food  was  placed  .at  some 
distance  from  him  he  would  run  to  it  on  all-fours,  like  .any  four- 
footed  animal,  but  at  other  times  he  would  walk  upriglu  occa- 
sionally. He  shunned  hum.in  beings  of  .ill  kinds,  and  would 
never  willingly  remain  ne.ir  one.  To  cold,  heat,  and  rain  he 
appeared  to  be  indifferent,  and  he  seemed  to  care  for  nothing 
but  eating.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  required  no  restraint  .Tftcr 
being  brought  to  Captain  Nicholetts.  He  h.nd  lived  with 
Captain  Nicholetts'  servants  about  two  years,  and  was  never 
heard  to  speak  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  he 
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September,  1850,  told  me  that  the  boy  died  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,  and  that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh  or  smile.  He 
under^'ood  little  of  what  was  said  to  him,  and  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  formed  no 
attachment  for  any  one,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for  any  one. 
He  never  played  with  any  of  the  children  around  him,  or  seemed 
anxious  to  do  so.  \Vhen  not  hungry  he  used  to  sit  petting  and 
stroking  a  pariah  dog,  which  he  used  to  permit  to  feed  out  of 
the  same  dish  with  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  Captain 
Nicholetts  shot  this  dog,  as  he  used  to  eat  the  greater  part  of 
the  food  given  to  the  boy,  who  seemed  in  consequence  to  be 
getting  thin.  The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  the 
death  of  the  dog. 

"The  parents  recognised  the  boy  when  he  was  first  found, 
Captain  Nicholetts  believes,  but  when  they  found  him  to  be  so 
stupid  and  insensible  they  left  him  to  subsist  upon  charity. 
They  have  now  lefl  Hasunpore,  and  the  age  of  the  boy  when 
carried  off  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  he  was  to  all  appearance 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  ;ige  when  found,  and  he  lived  about  | 


put  his  hands  to  his  head  and  said  'it  ached,'  and  asked  for 
water.    .He  drank  it  and  died." 

General  Sleeman  gives  four  other  instances,  but  thi.i  one 
will  suffice.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  one  passage 
relative  to  one  of  these  wolf-children  who  had  been  partially 
reclaimed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Janoo  was  the  man 
who  attended  to  the  boy.  At  the  close  of  these  stories  he  adds 
that  he  could  never  hear  of  any  boy  growing  to  manhood  who 
had  been  so  fostered,  nor  is  it  likely  they  would  ever  do  so. 

"  One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  a  tree  close 
by,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  come  up  stealthily,  and  snicil  at 
the  boy.  They  then  touched  him,  and  he  got  up  ;  but  instead 
of  being  frightened,  the  boy  put  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and 
they  began  to  play  with  him.  They  capered  round  him,  and 
he  threw  straw  and  leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive  them 
off,  but  he  could  not,  and  became  much  alarmed ;  and  he 
called  out  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akber  Ali,  and 
told  him  that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy.  He 
replied,  '  Come  away  and  leave  him,  or  they  will  eat  you  also ;' 
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but  when  he  saw  them  begin  to  play  togetrer  his  fears  subsided, 
and  he  ke])t  ([uiet  Gaining  confidence  by  degrees,  he  drove 
them  away;  but  after  going  a  little  distance,  they  returned  and 
began  to  play  again  with  the  boy.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
driving  them  off  altogether.  The  night  after,  three  wolves 
came,  and  the  boy  and  they  played  together.  A  few  nights 
after  four  wolves  came,  but  at  no  time  did  more  than  four 
come.  They  came  four  or  five  times,  and  Janoo  had  no  longer 
any  fear  of  them ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  first  two  that  came 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with  which  the  boy  was  first 
found,  and  that  they  were  prevented  from  seizing  him  by  recog- 
nising the  smell.  They  licked  his  face  with  their  tongues  as 
he  put  his  hands  on  their  heads."  "the  lad  was  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  old  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  he 
ran  away  and  wds  never  seen  again. 

As  Genefal  Sleeman  says,  "  Should  such  a  boy  begin  to  eat  a 
carcase  of  an  aninial  killed  by  a  tiger,  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  eaten  by  the  tiger  who  found  him  so  doing,  or  by  other 
wolves,  not  his  foster-parents."  It  was,  indeed,  as  well  for 
future  Rome  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  taken  away  in 
time  from  their  foster-parent,  although  some  tincture  of  the 
dam's  ferocity  still  lurks  in  the  warm  blood  of  the  sunny  South. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  poorer  class  of  women  to  weed  in 
the  fields,  and  these  often  take  the  whole  of  their  children 
with  them.  In  particular,  when  the  gram  (Ciar  anelinuin)  on 
which  horses  are  mostly  fed  in  India,  has  reached  a  certain 
height,  the  natives  have  a  practice  of  nipping  off  the  little 
leading  shoot,  in  order  to  make  it  spread.  At  this  time  may  be 
seen  numbers  of  women  and  children  of  all  ages  busy  in  the 
work.  The  shoots  are  some  of  them  eaten  green,  but  more  are 
taken  home  to  be  cooked,  and  it  was  from  such  a  field  at 
Beroli,  before  named,  that  the  infant  was  carried  off,  in  the( 
presence  of  numbers  of  village  women.  The  little  infants  at 
the  bosom,  or  unable  to  walk,  are  generally  put  down,  either 
in  a  basket  or  a  cloth,  on  the  bank  which  separates  the  fields. 
Beneath  this  is  often  a  ditch,  up  which  the  wolf  steals  quietly, 
and  pouncing  on  the  unfortunate  child,  carries  it  off. 

In  the  Beroli  case,  many  villagers  being  present,  they  gave' 
chase,  but  in  vain.  Generally  but  two  or  thfee  persons  are  in 
the  field,  and  the  child  is  taken  off  unnoticed,  and  its  mangled 
corpse  is  found  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  either  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  a  sugar-cane  field  or  in  some  ravine.  No  year 
elapses  without  numbers  of  such  cases  being  reported,  whilst 
wolves  and  snakes  often  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  many 
cases  of  female  infanticide,  in  addition  to  their  own  atrocities. 

But  the  animals  most  keenly  sought  hy  wolves  are  goats  and 
sheep,  whilst  kids  are  preferred  above  all.  To  get  this  food  they 
will  risk  much.  In  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  large  Civil  station 
of  Secrole,  BenarHs,  I  remember  seeing  a  fine  goat  cruelly 
mangled  by  a  wolf.  It  had  been  shut  up  with  several  others  in 
an  old  coach-house,  with  high  hurdles  ;u  ross  the  front  in  place 
of  doors.  The  wolf  had  evidently  attempted  to  drag  its  victim 
over  the  ban-ier,  but  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  had  to  decamp 
after  satisfying  its  appetite  with  the  choicest  morsels.  This 
was  close  to  a  large  house,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ravines  where  they  resort,  and  in  which,  at  fhe  time,  the 
plunderer  doubtless  had  whefps. 

In  1861,  at  about  ten  miles  from  Jaunpuf,  as  I  was  on  a 
tour  in  the  district,  my  servants  were  preceding  the  camp  with 
the  cart  containing  the  breakfast  appurtenances,  before 
break  of  day,  there  being  bright  moonlight  at  tlie  time.    They 


were  in  the  high  road,  which  'a  that  place  passed  near  to  a 
series  of  ravines.  Behind  the  cart  followed  two  of  my  finest 
milch  goats,  for  the  breakfast  milk,  and  just  behind  them  was 
my  bearer  and  table  attendant,  or  khansamah,  mounted  on  a 
small  pony,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  other  servants  on  foot.  They  all  had  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  their  cotton-quilted  razaie  or  "toralium,"  as  they 
now  call  them  in  the  English  shops.  Sudilenly  there  rushed 
out  four  wolves  from  the  roadside,  and  flew  ui)on  the  goats. 
They,  ser-ible  creatures,  fell  back  on  the  men,  who,  seeing  the 
wolves,  tl,.  ;w  over  them  (the  goats)  tlieir  ra  •,  is,  and  beat- 
ing off  the  wolves,  thus  saved  them. 

The  khansamah  drew  his  sword  arid  rode  after  the  wolves, 
till  pulled  up  by  a  small  ditch,  to  him  impassable,  and  then 
returned.  Although  tiautked  of  their  pfey,  they  would  not  give 
up  hope  ;  but  returning,  followed  the  cart  for  a  long  distance. 
About  Banda  they  are  very  common,  and  one  who  was  long 
there  writes  to  me  that  he  often  saw  them,  but  that  directly 
he  took  his  gun  they  were  intisible.     He  adds  that  "Mrs. 

E ,  one  day  when  taking  a  drive  round  the  course  (mall), 

saw  a  couple  of  wolves  coursing  an  antelope.  Th'  v  ran  just  in 
front  of  the  carriage,  and  she  watched  them  f^r  sum  ■  time,  till 
they  went  ooit  of  sight.  She  could  not,  howt,  .,  n..'  whether 
fhe  antelope  escaped  or  no." 

The  official  record  of  lives  destroyed  by  wolves  in  the  Banda 
district  for  1848  was  seventy-three.  In  the  case  last  mentioned  it 
h  doubtful  whether  the  wolves  secured  ther^  prey,  for  the  antelope 
is  in  general  more  than  a  match  for  wolves,  unless  the  ground 
be  heavy,  which  in  this  instance  was  n:'t  the  case.  They  ore, 
however,  reported  to  be  very  cun^'rig,-  and  some  one  or  two 
will  at  times  hide  themselves  in  a  hole  of  ravine  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  pack  drite  the  deer  oter  them  ;  and  this  is  related  upon 
credible  authority.  It  is  especially  when  they  have  young 
ones  clamouring  for  food  that  they  ate  most  savage,  and  it  is 
then  alone  1  apprehend  that  two  will  Svtaick  a  man.  Their  bark 
could  scarcely  excite  iny  remark,-  wnless-,  from  the  locality 
whence  it  proceeds,  one  knows  that  it  must  be  that  of  the  wolf, 
whilst  I  have  seldom  heard  the  howling  ascribed  to  the  Euro- 
pean species.  I  have  often  watched  my  young  wolf  turning 
himself  roimd  two  or  three  times  before  he  lay  down,  as  a  dog 
generally  does.  I  have  ne»er  seen  jackals  in  company  with 
wolves,  and  probably  the  latter  prey  upon  the  former  when 
they  have  a  chance ;  and  I  have  found  the  bones  of  dogs 
riear  wolves'  dens,  although  I  cannot  positively  say  that  the 
wolves  kill  them.  Whether  it  be  the  case  or  not,  they  often 
associate  with  pariah  bitches. 

The  haunts  of  wolves  hear  cities  and  villages  are  just  those 
where  dead  dogs  arid  rejected  bones  of  animals  would  be 
thrown,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  their  food  from  such 
remains  being  found  near  their  dens.  At  the .  same  time  I 
believe  them  willing  to  devour  any  animal  they  can  overpower, 
unless  restrained  by  ties  of  affection ;  whilst  the  occasional 
taming  of  one  or  two  does  not  go  far  towards  redeeming 
their  cfiaracter — a  character  they  have  borne  from  the  time  of 
the  g'.eatest  antiquity — for  skulking  and  savage  ferocity. 

The  subject  of  the  wolf  attacking  man,  either  singly  or 
tvhen  associated  in  couples  or  packs,  is  of  the  more  interest  as 
the  European  wolf  is  stated  to  attack  a  man  singly  and  fear- 
lessly, whilst  the  American  wolf,  which  some  naturalists  hold  to 
be  of  the  same  species,  is  never  known  to  attack  man.  The 
Indian  wolf  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  rank  between  the  two. 
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Dr.    G.   Schweinfurtlis   Recent   Expedition    to    the  Nynm-Nyam   District,   in   the 

Interior  of  Africa. 


By   W.    F.    KIRUV. 


Rkports  of  the  existence  of  a  cannibal  people  called  Nyam- 
Nyam,  living  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  have  reached  Europe  from 
time  to  time,  hut  till  within  a  very  recent  period  no  European 
had  ventured  into  their  country,  and  the  most  absurd  reports 
respecting  them  were  in  circulation.  Major  Denham  was 
gravely  informed  that  their  bodies  were  formed  lialf  men  and 
half  dogs,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  they  were  endowed 
with  a  conspicuous  caudal  appendage. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yt-ars,  however,  the  coijntry 
inhabited  by  the  cannibals  in  question  has  beeij  penetrated  hy 
several  enterprising  travellers.  It  extends  over  a  considerable 
space  of  country  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  only  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  equator.  An  Italian  named  Piaggia*  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Kifa,  in  the  western  part  of  the  terrjipry, 
and  Consul  Pethericlf  ventured  in  search  of  ivory  as  far  as 
Mundo,  in  the  eastern  portion.  At  length  Dr.  G.  Schwein- 
furth,  the  enterprising  German  botanist,  has  succeeded  fiot 
merely  in  visiting  the  country,  but  in  traversing  it,  and  has  sent 
home  a  preliminary  sketch  of  his  expedition,  giving  a  more 
complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  this  little-explored  district 
and  its  inhabitants  than  has  yet  been  published.  It  now 
appears  that  several  distinct  races  have  been  confounded  under 
the  name  of  Nyam-Nyam. 

The  best  account  of  the  Nyam-Nyam  previously  published 
is  that  given  by  Consul  Petherick,  but  as  he  only  visited  one 
village,  it  is  interesting  to  find  it  confirmed  in  many  particulars 
by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  Petherick 
inspired  the  natives  with  great  respect  by  his  possession  of  fire- 
arms, which  alone  hindered  him  from  being  devoured  ;  but  the 
natives  finally  parted  ffom  him  with  every  expression  of  esteem 
and  regret  The  counti-y  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  clean  and  intelligent ;  nevertheless  they  eat  their  nmaway 
slaves,  ^nd  likewise  all  the  aged  and  dying  of  their  o\vn  people. 
Except  in  the  case  of  runaways,  their  slaves  arp  treated  with 
great  humanity.  The  Nyam-Nyam  appeared  tp  Petherick  to 
be  a  totally  distinct  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  tribes 
with  which  he  was  acquainte4,  and  they  are  looked  upon  by 
these  latter  with  great  terror. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  started  from  Seriba  Abu-Sam^t  Sabbi, 
his  headquarters  in  the  Djoor  country,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1870,  and  returned  on  the  3rd  of  July,  after  a  journey  of  about 
a  thousand  miles,  fie  acpompanied  a  party  of  ivory-traders, 
who  make  an  annual  excursion  into  this  out-of-the-way  district 
to  purchase  ivory  from  the  natives.  The  farthest  point  reached 
was  the  residence  of  Munsa,  the  King  of  the  Monbuttu  tribe, 
about  3°  3S'  N.  lat.,  and  27°  5'  E.  long.,  a  day's  journey  south 
of  the  river  Uelle,  and  three  days'  journey  S.S.E.  from  Kifa, 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  Piaggia,  the  only  explorer  who 
has  ever  visited  this  portion  of  the  country. 

The  geological  and  hydrographical  features  of  this  district  j 

are  highly  interesting.     It  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  sand- ! 

stone  iilateau,  which  extends   from  Meschera-el-Rek,  on  the 

Bahr-el-Ohazal,  to  the  lower  Niger.    Isolated  granite  hills  and 

*Vidt  "Illustrated  Tniveli,"  vol.  L,  p.  93. 


mountains,  not  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  height,  occasionally 
break  the  monotony  of  the  plain.  This  pl:itcau  slopes  towards 
the  N.W.,  and  all  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected  How 
mainly  in  a  N.W.  direction  into  the  river  Djoor,  itself  tributary 
to  the  White  Nile. 

The  vegetation  of  the  steppe  is  confinea  to  meadows, 
clumps  of  bushes,  and  trees  of  limited  height,  but  the  numerous 
rivers  with  which  it  is  intersected  flow  in  deep  gorges  filled  with 
the  rank  vegetation  and  deep  leafy  darkness  of  a  tropical  jungle, 
and  a  steaming  atmpsphere  and  vegetation  like  that  of  the 
^V'est  Coast  of  Africa ;  the  rjver-banks  being  very  preci|)itous, 
and  so  high  that  the  great  trees  of  70  or  80  feet  in  height  often 
pse  but  little  above  them, 

The  whole  country  is  traversed  by  a  network  of  rfipid 
streams,  which  speedily  coalesce  into  large  riven,  which  have 
thus  a  much  shorter  course  than  one  would  suppose  from  their 
size.  The  small  streams  collect  together  into  small  cavities, 
trickle  down  to  tl)e  lowest  level,  and  thus  completely  drain  the 
whole  country,  in  i).  mi^nner  remarkably  similar  to  a  system  of 
artificial  drainage-pipes.  North  of  ifbout  4'  30',  however,  the 
supply  of  water  rapidly  diminishes,  and  i-  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil.  None  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  appear  to  rise 
jn  mountainous  regions  or  lakes.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
quantity  of  water  brought  down  |jy  these  rivers  is  materially 
increased. 

Although  Piaggia  was  told  of  a  large  lake  said  tq  exist  a 
few  days'  journey  south  of  the  yillagp  of  Kifa,  Schweinfurth 
could  not  ascertain,  after  the  njost  carpful  cross-examination  of 
the  natives,  that  any  lake  whatever  existed  in  the  district.  It 
\yas,  however,  extremely  difficult  \a  obtain  information  from 
the  Monbuttus,  as  Schweinfurth  was  obliged  to  speal{.  Arabic 
to  a  Nyam-Nyam  who  understood  that  language,  who  inter- 
preted in  his  language  fp  ^  Nyam-Nyam  or  a  Mpnbuttu,  who- 
understood  both  NyanvNyam  and  Monbuttu,  and  whp  again 
interpreted  in  the  latter  language. 

On  leaving  Seriba  Sabbi,  Schweinfurth  crossed  the  ri\er 
Tondye  after  nineteen  hours'  journey  in  a  southerly  direction, 
when  the  party  passed  through  the  district  of  the  chieftain 
Nganye,  and  then  entered  upon  an  uninhabited  district  forty 
miles  broad,  and  came  to  the  territory  of  the  Nyam-Nyam, 
af  a  part  niled  over  by  a  brother  of  Nganye.  Further  south- 
west, the  territory  of  Uando  was  passed,  which  brought  the 
expedition  to  another  uninhabited  district,  which  was  crossed 
in  two  days. 

On  the  other  side  they  fell  in  with  a  people  very  different 
from  the  Nyam-Nyam,and  nearlyresembling,  except  in  language, 
the  neighbouring  Monbuttu.  They  are  called  Abangu,  and 
like  the  Monbuttu,  far  surpass  the  Nyam-Nyams  in  refinement; 
but  cannibalism  is  rife  among  both,  apparently  surpassing  that 
of  any  known  nation.  The  most  uncivilised  nations  to  the 
north — the  Dinka,  Djur,  Bongo,  Mittu,  Madi,  &c. — express  the 
greatest  abhorrence  at  their  daily  use  of  human  flesh. 

A  negro  race  called  Babookr  is  enclosed  betiveen  the  Nyam- 
Nyams  on  the  west,  and  the  Abaka  and  Luba  (Mittu  races) 
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on  tlie  east.  They  also  far  surpass  tlie  Nyam-Nyams  in 
external  refinement,  and  are  likewise  notorious  cannibals. 
They  e.xhibit  negro  characteristics  in  a  high  degree,  and  seem 
to  be  nearly  related  to  the  genuine  negro  races  called  Momou, 
who  dwell  south-east  of  the  Monbuttu,  and  provide  the  latter 
with  the  material  for  their  cannibal  feasts.  The  Babookr 
district  is  thickly  peopled  ;  the  inhabitants  arc  diligent  agricul- 
tuiists,  and  also  rear  goats.  Other  negro  tribes  who  rear  goats 
dwell  south-west  of  the  Monbuttu,  the  Mabode.  Further  south, 
si)lendid  cattle  with  large  humps  are  extensively  reared. 

Two  days'  journey  south  of  the  residence  of  Munsa,  King 
of  the  Monbutt'.is,  begins  the  territory  of  the  dwarf  people  of 
Acka,  called  Tiki-Tiki  by  the  Nyara-Nyams.  The  average 
height  of  the  men,  which  many  do  not  attain,  is  only  about 
4?.  feet. 

Tiic  Monbuttu  and  Abangu  are  distinguished  from  the 
NyaniNyams  by  the  lighter  colour  of  their  skin,  and  indi- 
viduals are  not  unfre- 
(luent  who  resemble  in 
this  respect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Central  Egypt, 
although  they  ha*'o 
always  blonde,  lli.x- 
coloured  hair,  instead 
of  the  black  hair  of 
the  Egyptians.  'I'hcse 
also  show  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  albinism.  The 
growth  of  hair  on  the 
head  and  face  is  very 
luxuriant,  but  thickly 
curled,  and  long  beards 
are  not  rare  among 
them.  Both  sexes  wear 
their  hair  built  up  into 
a  high  , chignon,  which 
rises  from  the  back  01 
the  head,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  an  internal 

framework  of  reeds.     They  shave  the  whole  front  of  the  head, 
and  lay  five  strings  of  hair,  mostly  false,  thickly  across  the  bald 
portion,  from  ear  to  ear.     The  men  cuvcr  the  chignon  with  a 
cylindrical  straw  hat  without  a  brim  (not  used  by  the  women) 
and  wear  a  large  piece  of  fig-bark,   generally  dyed  purplish 
brown,  which  is  fastened  round  the  hips,  and  elegantly  taaped 
like  a   coat,  covering  half  the  body.      As  with  most  savage 
races,  the  women  wea  ■  nuich  less  clothing  than  tk'.-  men,  and 
content  themselves  with  a  small  apron  of  bark,  of  a  hand- 
breadth  only.     Skins,  although  the  chief  dreas  of  die  Nyam-  | 
Nyam,  are  not  used  among  the  Monbuttu.     T.-t:  .vomen  colour  | 
their  bodies,  in  very  pretty  patti  rns,  with  a  black  dye  obtained  ■ 
from  the  juice  of  a  fruit  {Gar  Icnia).     Both  sexes  bore  a  hole 
through  the  middle  of  the  muscle  f'  the  ear,  and  stick  a  small 
wooden  cylinder  through  it. 

The  Monbuttu  and  Abangu  never  sit  on  the  ground,  but  on 
light  benches  of  Raphia  palm-stems,  or  on  round  one-legged 
stools  very  neatly  carved.  'I'he  men  lean  on  i)eculiar  three-legged 
wooden  crutches,  if  they  sit  down  ;  and  when  they  leave  their 
houses,  their  benches  are  brought  out  after  them.  Their  dwell-  ] 
ings  are  mostly  roofed  biuldings.  very  elegantly  constnutr-d.  I'he  | 
[jalaces  of  Munsa  are  built  ofA'i//>//;i/-slems,and  resemble  avcr.-'^e-  I 
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sized  railway  stations,  both  in  size  and  appearance.  The  Mon- 
buttu smelt  iron.  Their  utensils  resemble  those  of  Northern 
nations,  and  far  surpass  those  made  at  our  ordinary  smithies, 
although  they  have  neither  files  nor  tongs.  The  wea])ons  con- 
sist of  lances  and  shields,  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  knives, 
&c.,  and  are  of  remarkable  shape,  not  resembling  those  used 
by  any  other  known  African  nation.  Glass  beads  and  fabrics 
are  despised,  which  was  not  the  case  among  the  people  of 
Mundo,  visited  by  Petherick.  Copper,  the  only  metal  besides 
iron  known  to  the  Monbuttu,  is  the  chief  medium  of  exchange, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  their  \  'capons,  &:c.,  are  formed  of  it. 
llie  Abangu,  Monbuttu,  am'.  Urku  universally  practi^j  cir- 
cumcision at  the  time  of  puberty.  This  custom  is  unknown 
among  the  Nyam-Nyam  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  with 
whom  they  will  not  eat.  They  call  the  Supreme  Being  "  Noro  " 
{Bonghottumo,  in  Nyam-Nyam),  who  is  throned  alone  in 
heaven  ;  but  they  have  no  regular  worship,  and  show  no  indica- 
tions of  either  ieligious 
orsuperstitious  feelings. 
The  mania  for  eat- 
ing human  flesh  is  not 
caused  by  any  defi- 
ciency of  animal  food  ; 
])Oultry  and  tlogs  are 
fattened  evcr^'wherc, 
and  goats  can  be  had 
from  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  while  game  of 
every  kind  is  abundant 
throughout  the  year. 

The  banana  is  only 
cultivated  on  a  limited 
scale  among  the  Nyam 
Nyam  ;  but  the  Mon- 
buttu country  exhibit? 
an  uninterrupted  gar- 
den of  Musa  sapien- 
tiiim.  Banunas  are  the 
ordinary  food ;  cassava, 
batatas,  various  kinds  of  yams,  earth-nuts,  and  other  escu- 
lents are  also  cultivated,  both  among  the  Nyam-Nyam  and 
Monbuttu.  The  Monbiittu  villages,  unlike  those  of  the  Nyam- 
Nyam,  are  ornamentetl  with  the  oil-palm,  which,  however,  as 
also  the  .sugar-cane,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of 
any  commercial  value,  even  if  Monbuttu  were  a  coast  country. 
The  country  much  resembles  in  its  jxternal  appearance  the 
description  which  Speke  has  given  of  Uganda ;  but  the  people 
are  very  different. 

Only  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Nyam-Nyam  tenitory  was 
traversed  b\-  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  It  extends  much  further  to  the 
wjst ;  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  on  his  exjilorations  in 
that  direction  also.  The  western  part  of  the  country  is  divitled 
mto  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  in  conseipience  of  the 
tsaritory  of  a  chief  being  fre'iuently  divided  among  his  sons  at 
his  death. 

The  Nyam  Nyam  country  is  far  inferior  to  the  Djoor  region, 
250  rriles  furt.isr  north,  as  the  former  presents  an  uninterrupted 
SP-..ccssion  of  tedious  steppes  and  terrific  forests,  while  the  latter, 
at  least  in  the  rainy  season,  exhibits  fine  grassy  plains  ami  park- 
ilke  coppices.  ']"he  climate  is  also  very  different,  owing  to  the 
great  elevaUon  of  the  country  in  proceeding  southwards. 
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A  Zigzag  yonrney  through  Mexico. — /. 


IIY   CAl'IAIN    MAYNE    REID. 


AN   OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

I  WAS  awakened  from  my  slumber  by  the  clanking  of  a  heavy 
chain.  Then  came  a  plunge,  succeeded  by  a  hoarse,  harsh 
rasping.  After  this  an  interval  of  silence ;  and  I  could  feel 
that  the  ship  lay  motionless  on  the  water.  The  R.M.  steamer 
Soknt  had  dropped  her  anchor. 

Hastening  ujion  deck,  I  beheld  a  dark  grey  wall  rising  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea.    Its  obliqued  facade  and  loopholed  [  cone-shaped,  carrying  the  eternal  snow  ! 


Looking  further  shoreward,  the  eye  roamed  over  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  silver-grey  sand,  rising  in  downs,  or  dunes,  and 
enclosing  a  semicircular  plain,  on  wliich  the  city  stood,  scarce 
a  spot  of  verdure  mottling  its  dreary  monotony,  till,  in  the  far 
ilistance   beyond,   the   gaze   rested    upon   a   jjurple    expanse. 


j  separated  by  an  irregular  waving  line  from  the  azure  of  the  sky ; 
;  — mountains,  one  rising  thousands  of  feet  above  its  fellows. 
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parapet  proclaimed  it  a  fortress.  My  eye  was  carried  uji  a  tall 
tower  to  a  flagstaff  on  its  top,  from  wliich  floated  a  tricolour  of 
red,  white,  and  green,  disposed  in  stripes  running  parallel  to  the 
staft".  I  recognised  the  flag  of  the  "  eagle  and  nopal  "—the 
banner  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  and  kneiv  that  the  fortress 
over  which  it  waved  was  the  famed  castle  of  San  Juande  Ulua. 
Looking  landward,  I  saw  a  city  standing  so  close  to  the 
water's  edge  as  to  appear  sea-washed  ;  coini)act  as  a  [)icture  in 
its  frame ;  the  houses  of  Moorish  aspect,  flat  roofed,  horizon- 
tally-terraced, with  here  and  there  the  fronds  of  a  [lalm-tree 
appearing  over  their  iiaraptts;  the  horizontal  line  at  fieipient 
intervals  Ii)terriii)ted  by  towers,  domes,  and  cupolas ;  some  o 
these  glisteninti  under  a  tesselated  covering  of  i)arti-colourcd 
Spanish  tiles. 

VOL.    111. 


\\'ith  the  town  displaying  its  Hispano-Moriscan  architecture 
before  mj  eyes,  I  might  have  fancied  myself  looking  ui)on  a 
seaport  in  the  South  of  Spain,  or  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
the  mountains  being  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  a  distant  chain  of 
the  Atlas;  while  the  vultures  perched  upon  the  parapets  of  the 
houses,  and  playing  like  swallows  around  the  cupolas,  would 
not  have  dispelled  the  fancy.  But  the  flag  reminded  me  of  where 
I  was.  I  knew  the  town  itself,  and  had  seen  it  before.  For  the 
second  time  in  my  life  I  was  looking  upon  the  "  City  of  the  True 
'>oss"  {Lavilla  riaide  Vera  Cruz) ;  and  the  mountains  beyond 
wire  a  chain  of  the  Mexican  Andes-  the  one  with  tlie  snow- 
clad  cone  being  the  volcaii  of  Ori/.ava. 

A  steamer's  boat  landed  me  on  the  muello — a  handsome 
jetty  that  projects  for  some  distance   into  the  sea,  towards 
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San  Juan.  It  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Vera-cruzanos  • 
and  a  crowd  uf  both  sexes  had  collected  upon  it  to  witness  the 
landings  from  the  steamer  ;  some  to  make  new  acquaintances, 
others  to  welcome  home  friends  who  had  been  afar. 

As  I  set  foot  upon  the  top  of  the  jetty-stairs,  a  gentleman  in 
snow-white  raiment,  with  a  red  crape  scarf  round  his  waist  and 
^jipijapa  hat  upon  his  head,  stepped  forward,  grasped  me  by 
the  hand,   and   introduced   me  to  a  dark-eyetl  senorita — his 

daughter.     This  was  Don  Hilario  C ,  ai-  old  acquaintance, 

whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  charming  creature  by  his  side 
came  out  of  her  cradle. 

In  five  minutes  after,  we  were  seated  in  a  handsome  car- 
riag"^,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fast-trotting  frisoiics,  and  driven  by  a 
brown  skinned  coachman  in  a  blue  haircloth  jacket,  with  broad- 
brimmed  black  glaze  hat  shading  his  sharp  .\rab-iike  features 
from  the  sun.  In  ten  more,  I  had  entered  Don  Hilario's 
house ;  and,  on  crossing  the  threshold  was  told  it  was  not  his, 
but  mine,  as  also  everything  it  contained. 

How  unlike  my  landing  on  this  same  coast  just  twenty 
years  before  !  Then,  instead  of  quietly  climbing  up  the  stairs 
of  the  Mole,  and  being  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  friendly 
grasp,  I  debarked  from  a  surf-boat  under  the  lee  of  the  Isle 
Sacrificios ;  leaped  waist-deep  into  the  water,  and  waded 
ashore,  followed  by  a  hundred  men  in  uniform,  with  loaded 
rifle  in  one  hand,  and  cartouche  box  held  high  in  the  other, 
with  thousands  of  like  waders  on  the  right  and  left,  all 
plunging  madly  forward,  till  we  stood  high  and  dry,  but  drip- 
ping, upon  the  beach ;  hostile  artillery  playing  upon  us  from 
the  fortress  of  San  Juan  and  the  Fort  of  Santiago,  their  shot 
and  shells  just  falling  short  of  us.  Then,  further  wading,  not 
through  water,  but  a  sea  of  sand,  equally  obstructive  and 
fatiguing,  until  we  had  completed  the  investment,  and  the 
City  of  the  True  Cross  lay  within  the  concavity  of  a  thin  semi- 
circle of  sky-blue  uniforms,  in  a  month  after  to  close  upon  and 
clutch  it.  A  month  among  these  terrible  mcdanos,  with  the 
soft  sand  constantly  drifting  in  our  faces,  and  mingling  with  our 
food — a  month  that  seemed  a  year ;  and  then  the  tricolour  on 
San  Juan  gave  place  to  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  we 
marched  into  the  old  town,  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Monterey, 
nearly  three  centuries  before,  and  became  for  the  time  its 
masters.  How  different,  too,  my  purpose  in  then  seeking 
Mexico,  from  that  which  now  attracted  me  to  her  shores  !  Then 
I  came  as  an  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  lured  by  a  love  of  glory, 
and  the  gratification  of  that  warlike  impulse  of  youth,  which  in 
maturer  years  we  may,  perchance,  see  cause  to  regret.  Now, 
pen  in  hand,  was  I  setting  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Anahuac,  full 
of  friendly  feeling  towards  its  people  ;  determined  on  a  tranquil 
study  and  faithful  delineation  of  its  scenery,  costumes,  and 
customs.  As  a  soldier,  even  in  the  intervals  of  strife,  with 
thoughts  otherwise  directed,  I  had  looked  upon  these  things 
without  giving  them  the  slightest  attention.  Nevertheless,  I 
h.id  brought  away  the  impression,  that  every  scene  in  New  Spain 
is  a  picture  worthy  of  being  painted  ;  every  costume  .1  study  for 
the  artist ;  every  custom  of  striking  interest,  at  least  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  stranger.  With  such  remembrances  01' Mexico, 
no  wonder  I  longed  to  revisit  it. 

My  longing  was,  at  length,  to  be  gratified ;  and,  as  I  sat 
on  the  roof  of  Don  Hil.irio's  house,  smoking  best  Havanns,  and 
sipping  sweet  Canary  wine,  my  eyes  were  not  bent  upon  the 
blue  waves  of  the  sea  that  had  borne  me  thither,  but  ever 
turning  towards    the    snow-capped   summit  of   Orizava,  and 


the  black  basaltic  crater  of  Perote,  on  both  of  whose  tops  I 
intended  ere  long  to  stand. 

But  not  until  I  had  explored  the  country  lying  between — the 
tierm  calienle,  with  its  truly  tropical  vegetation,  as  also  the 
piidmont,  or  foothills,  of  the  great  Cordillera,  where  the  orchis 
entwines  itself  around  the  oak,  and  the  banana  grows  side  by 
side  with  the  rose-bush,  the  peach,  and  the  apple-tree. 

Don  Hilario  had  placed  his  house,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained, at  my  disposal.  "A  servicio  tie  V.,  sei'ior"  were  the 
identical  words  in  which  the  proffer  was  made.  As  I  had 
been  in  Mexico  before,  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
and  its  worth  ;  but  I  also  knew  that  in  his  case  the  offer  was 
worth  the  words,  and  that  everything  he  possessed — of  course, 
excepting  his  beautiful  daughter — was  at  my  disposal.  It  was 
the  recompense  of  a  service  I  h.ad  done  him  in  the  old  war- 
time ;  in  short,  the  saving  of  his  life. 

But  with  all  his  pressing  hospitality  he  could  not  retain 
me  in  Vera  Cruz  beyond  the  limits  of  a  week.  Each  morning 
that  I  mounted  up  to  the  azotea  of  his  house,  the  snowy 
cone  of  Citlapetl  (Mountain  of  the  Star),  rose-tinted  with  the 
rising  sun,  like  a  star  seemed  to  beacon  me  on  ;  and  before  a 
week  had  elapsed  I  was  in  the  saddle,  having  bidden  Don 
Hilario  and  his  daughter  "Adios." 

A  OLANCE  AT  THE  "  CITY  OP  THE  TRUE  CROSS  "  REFORE  LEAVING  IT. 

Vera  Cruz  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thi;  smallest  of  cities, 
its  population  not  exceeding  20,000.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  city 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  showing  a  fair  share  of  civic 
grandeur  in  its  private  dwellings,  as  well  as  public  buildings. 
Among  these  the  numerous  churches  are  conspicuous,  most 
of  them  in  the  Italian  architectural  style  of  the  seveiiteenth 
century,  with  low  towers  and  tall  cupolas,  the  latter  covered 
with  parti-coloured  japanned  tiles.  The  private  houses  are  of 
the  Hispano-Mcriscan  style,  not  only  in  outward  aspect,  but  also 
in  their  interior  arrangement.  The  walls  are  massive ;  in  height 
some  of  them  reaching  a  third  storey,  though  the  greater 
number  have  only  two.  The  windows  are  ii5'.::>lly  without  glr.ss, 
protected  by  iron  bars  set  vertically — thi  reja — and  often  with 
projecting  balconies.  Nearly  all  have  a  quadrangular  court- 
yard in  the  centre,  aroimd  which  are  tl  e  different  apartments, 
their  doors  opening  upon  a  covered  pii'zza,  which  is  carried 
partially,  or  wholly,  around  the  sides.  This  quadrangular  court 
is  the  patio,  and  is  reached  from  the  street  by  a  wide  doorway 
capable  of  admitting  a  carriage,  along  an  arched  or  covered 
passage  called  the  saguan. 

The  piazza  is  the  favourite  lounging-place  of  the  family ; 
and  is  capable  of  being  screened  from  intruding  eyes,  or  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  Venetian  lattice-work;  sometimes  curtains 
of  Chinese  cloth,  or  matting,  th.it  run  upon  rollers. 

On  one  side  a  stone  stairway — tscalera — is  carried  up  to  the 
second  storey,  where,  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  the  piazza 
is  rejjeated.  The  stairway  continued  leads  on  to  the  ti.p  of 
the  house,  called  the  azotea — a  flat  roof  of  flagging  tiles,  or 
painted  brickwork,  surrounded  by  a  slight  parapet,  and  some- 
times sunnounted  by  a  w/'n/i/tfr  (belvidere).  "Wx  azotea  is  also 
a  favourite  loitering-place ;  but  only  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, or  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  down  near  the 
horizon,  and  his  rays  h.ive  lost  a  portion  of  their  tropical 
strength.  Flowers  in  pots,  even  trees,  set  over  the  azotes,  odd 
greatly  to  its  attractions.  I'.ilmtrces  are  thus  occasionally 
placed ;  and  their  fronds  curving  gracefully  over  the  parapet 
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lend  a  truly  Southern  aspect  to  the  dwelling.  The  courtyard  ! 
below  is  also  used  as  a  conservatory,  where  rare  plants  are 
kept  in  pots,  or  large  vases.  In  passing  along  the  street,  and 
looking  in  through  the  shaded  sagiian,  you  may  often  see  the 
female  servants,  or  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  sefioritas  of 
the  family  flitting  among  these  flowers. 

In  cities  where  a  head  of  water  can  be  obtained  there  is 
usually  a  fountain  in  thc/a/w,  either  of  marble  or  ornamental 
masonwork,  with  a  sparkling  jet  that  flings  its  spray  over  tiie 
foliage  and  flowers.  In  Vera  Cruz,  however,  built  upon  a  bed 
ofseasand,  running  water  is  not  to  be  had.  Even  that  required 
for  domestic  purposes  has  to  be  caught  in  large  cisterns,  c"" 
which  there  is  one,  usually  of  itone,  attached  to  nearly  every 
house.  The  chief  supply,  however,  is  obtained  from  an 
aqueduct  leading  from  the  Jamapa  river,  which  furnishes  water 
of  only  a  ver)'  indiffcient  quality. 

In  the  dor.'iestic  economy  of  most  Mexican  towns  the 
p-ecious  fluid  plays  an  important  part,  and  the  a^tiador  who 
fumishe'j  it  is,  in  consequence,  a  very  important  personage. 
This  wises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  system  of  sujiply  by 
mep.ns  of  pipes ;  therefore,  the  water-carrier  has  to  make  a 
d'^ily  visit  to  each  house,  as  punctually  as  the  milkman  or  the 
baker.  Should  he  fail  in  one  of  his  periodical  calls,  the 
culinary  operations  get  sadly  out  of  gear,  or  even  sus- 
pended. Knowing  his  power  he  is  sometimes  tyrannical, 
but  always  showing  himself  master  of  the  situation.  He  is 
generally,  however,  a  very  civil  sort  of  fellow ;  and  as,  in 
emptying  his  jars,  he  must  needs  spend  some  time  in  the 
company  of  the  servants,  and  gossip  a  good  deal  with  them, 
he  is  regarded  as  a  great  news-bearer,  and  the  depositary  .-.of 
some  valuable  family  secrets.  The  young  ladies  of  the  hoiise  ; 
often  condescend  to  hold  converse  with  him ;  and,  if  scandal 
SjTcak  the  truth,  he  not  unfrequently  becomes  the  bearer 
of  .'■  billet-doux.  In  short,  he  is  one  of  the  "  institutions  "  of  a 
Mexican  city,  and  therefore  a  character  to  be  described.  His 
appearance  is  of  itself  a  picture.  He  is  dressed  in  a  cotton 
shirt,  usually  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up,  wide  trousers  (cal- 
zoneros)  of  leather  hanging  loose  upon  his  limbs,  and  cotton  | 
drawers  {calzoncillos)  underneath,  though  the  bottoms  of  both  ! 
are  generally  tucked  up,  leaving  the  legs  bare.  His  head-dress  | 
is  a  kind  of  casque,  or  helmet,  of  stout  leather,  with  a  projecting 
peak  in  front.  He  has,  besides,  an  apron  of  tanned  sheep- 
skin in  front,  and  behind  a  sort  of  pad  of  the  same  material, 
to  defend  his  spine  against  the  chafing  of  the  water-jar.  Of 
these  he  carries  two.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  somewhat 
urn-shaped,  and  of  red  pottery,  unglazed,  porous,  and  therefor', 
good  for  keeping  the  water  cool.  The  larger  one  rests  upon 
his  spine  abov,-  'he  hips,  suspended  by  a  leathern  strap,  which 
passes  over  his  forehead,  so  that  the  weight  is  supported  upon 
h's  temples.  The  smaller  jar  hangs  down  in  front,  and  is  also 
suspended  by  a  strap,  which  crosses  the  back  pari  of  the  head, 
or  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  two  vessels  thus  balance  one 
another,  causing  the  weight  to  press  directly  over  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body.  Thus  equipped,  the  aguador  may  be  seen 
at  all  hours  passing  along  the  streets,  and  calling  out  in  shrill 
monotone,  "  Aguafresca,  agita  /rial"  (fresh  cool  water). 

The  water-cairier  seen  in  Vera  Cruz  is,  however,  a  ver)' 
diflcrent  sort  of  person.ige.  He  illustrates  the  indolent  habits 
of  the  tropical  lierra  catUnie,  by  employing  a  donkey  or  mule 
to  carry  his  water  for  him,  which  the  animal  does  by  bearing 
four  small  barrels,  set  in  a  framework  upon  its  pack-saddle. 


Small  though  it  be,  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  contains  much 
that  should  interest  a  traveller.  If  an  Englishman,  he  will  be 
struck  with  its  foreign  appearance,  as  also  with  its  resemblance 
to  the  cities  of  Southern  Europe — especially  Si)ain.  He  will 
observe  many  customs  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Moors, 
and  such  as  still  linger  in  Andalusia.  In  the  Mexican  city, 
however,  he  will  see  a  greater  variety  of  complexions :  for  in 
addition  to  the  Iberian,  two  other  distinct  races  have  con- 
tributed to  form  its  mixed,  motley  population.  The  white  or 
olive-white  Creole  and  Spaniard;  the  brown  mestizo,  or  mixed 
blood  of  Spanish  and  Indian  ;  the  darker  brown  Indian  him- 
self; the  to/r^  brown  mdlange,  between  Indian  and  negro, 
known  as  the  zambo ;  the  negro  pur  sang;  his,  or  rather  her, 
crosses  with  the  white  man — mulattoes  and  quadroons — are 
all  encountered  in  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  most  other  Mexican  cities.  Only  in  the  eastern  sea- 
coast  towns— Matamoras,  Tanipico,  Campeachy,  Tabasco,  and 
Vera  Cruz — or  in  the  adjacent  low-lying  hot  lands,  does  the 
negro  appear  as  a  notable  feature  of  the  population. 

The  costumes,  and  many  of  the  customs,  of  Vera  Cruz  strike 
the  traveller  as  picturesque  and  peculiar.  ,  *ost  of  them  we 
shall  meet  further  on,  in  other  towns  and  villages  of  the  tierra 
caliente,  or  in  those  of  the  table-lands,  where  they  may  be 
more  fully  described.  At  first  landing,  however,  the  stranger 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  quaint  oddness  of  much 
that  here  meets  him,  and  which  he  may  not  have  seen  before, 
or  perhaps  only  in  pictures.  The  church,  represented  by 
curas  lounging  about  in  Don  Basilio  hats  and  long  black 
robes  reaching  to  their  ankles ;  monks  with  shaven  crown, 
cowl,  and  scapulary ;  soldiers-  in  straw  hats  and  uniforms  of 
cheap,  coarse  linen ;  negroes,  clothed  in  white  cotton,  jabbering 
at  every  corner,  and  violently  gea'.iculating  ;  the  Indians,  more 
silent,  seated  beside  the  wares  they  have  brought  into  the 
market ;  fruits  of  a  score  different  kinds ;  wild  birds  in 
their  cages ;  fireflies  {cocuyos)  for  the  adornment  of  the  hair, 
and  perhaps  an  armadillo,  or  agouti — all  will  be  new  to  him. 
And  then  there  is  the  Creole  citizen  of  sallow  complexion, 
slight  and  slender-limbed,  dressed  in  half  European  costume, 
with  short  round  jacket  and  pantaloons,  fitting  tight  over  the 
hips ;  the  countryman  in  his  splendid  rancheru  dress,  with 
bright-coloured  cloak,  serapl  or  manga,  wide  velveteen 
trousers,  botas,  and  grand  spurs ;  the  poblana  in  sleeveless 
chemise  of  snow-white  linen,  petticoat  with  lace  points,  nude 
ankles,  and  small  well-shaped  feel,  encased  in  satin  slippers ; 
and  last,  but  perhaps  most  imposing  of  all,  the  grand  seftora  or 
sei^orita  in  rich  silk,  with  high  shell  comb  upon  her  head,  and 
a  black  mantilla  falling  over  her  fair  shoulders,  going  to  or 
returning  from  church,  moving  along  with  that  majestic  step 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  dames  of  Andalusia. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz 
present  an  animated  spectacle.  This  is  in  the  winter  months, 
when  foreign  ships  are  lading  in  port,  and  the  arrieros  with 
their  long  mule  trains  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  bring  the 
produce  to  be  exported,  and  to  take  back  the  import  goods. 
In  the  hot  summer  months,  however,  when  the  dreaded  vomito 
jccomes  nangcrous,  and  .sometimes  desolates  this  devoted  city, 
active  life  seems  for  a  time  suspended,  and  the  streets  are 
left  to  straying  dogs,  who,  quarrelling  with  the  vultures,  contest 
with  them  possession  of  the  scraps  cast  out.  Then  Vera 
Cruz  becomes  what  it  has  often  been  called — Una  ciuJad  de 
los  muciios  (a  city  of  the  dead) 
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Speculations   concerning  Former  Southern   Geographies. 

IIV  PROI  F-SSOH    P.    MARTIN    DUNCAN,    F.R.S.,    ETC.,    KING'S   COLLEGE,    LONDON. 


There  is  a  superabundance  of  matter  upon  wliich  to  speculate 
when  the  distribution  of  the  plants  on  the  areas  of  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  with  the  floras  of  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  and  with  possible  ancient  and  modern  geographical 
changes.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  restraining  that  very  varying 
faculty  which  enables  some  men  to  develop  tlie  scientific  use  of 
the  imagination,  in  the  face  of  the  startling  facts  so  ably  placed 
before  the  world  by  Hooker  and  Darwin,  and  which,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  solid  information  of  the  naturalist,  may  be 
employed  in  the  true  spirit  of  induction,  or  may  be  woven 
together  to  form  a  flimsy  hypothesis  evanescent  in  the  extreme. 


become,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  studies,  believers  in  the 
general  unchangeableness  of  nature,  just  as  the  advanced  geo- 
logist, who  has  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  enormous  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  fauna 
and  flora  of  Europe,  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  idea  of 
stability.  To  the  one  there  is  a  charm  in  the  idea  of  fi.xed- 
ness,  and  the  globe  apjiears  to  the  other  as  suftering  con- 
stant change  in  the  physical  geography  of  its  surface,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  it  seem  to  be  very  mutable  quantities. 

Yet  some  ot  the  best-observed  facts  of  the  distribution  of 
plants  should  impress  those  who  restrict  their  studies  to  practical 
nature  that  there  is  much  necessity  for  speculation  concerning 
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Every  one  who  has  studied  the  geology  of  the  Australian 
and  Novo-Zclandian  provinces,  the  nature  of  the  construction 
of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  that  of  the  specks  of  land 
between  the  Af-ican  continent  and  Western  Australia,  and 
who  has  subsequently  examined  the  literature  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  List  geological  period,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  so  far  as  those  a  eas  are  concerned,  must  feel 
disposed  to  cast  off'  tlw  trammc'.s  of  severe  induction,  and  to 
cndearour  to  build  up  a  series  of  provisional  hypotheses,  and 
to  make  the  observed  facts  suit  one  or  other  of  them. 

If  the  geologist  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to 
argue  from  the  an.-ilogy  of  the  changes  of  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea  which  have  taken  place  in  corresponding  periods 
elsewhere,  he  would  probably  produce  a  provisional  hypothesis 
concerning  the  old  geography  of  the  sea-desert,  Polynesia,  the 
Australian  area,  and  of  the  vast  sea  to  the  .south-east  of  Africa, 
which  would  assist  the  botanist  and  the  student  of  characteristic 
diiitributional  forms  in  their  comprehension  of  the  succession  of 
floras  and  faunas.  Rut  all  speculations  of  this  kind  are,  as  a 
rule,  unsatisfactory  to  the  pure  natur.ilist.  The  cautious  students 
of  the  alliances  of  floras  and  the  describcrs  of  many  species 


matters  geographical,  if  those  well- elaborated  data  are  to  be  of 
the  least  use.  For  instance.  Hooker's  remark,  tjiat  the  generic 
types  of  plants  in  very  isolated  so-called  oceanic  islands,  are 
often  those  of  very  distant  countries,  and  not  of  the  nearest  land, 
requires  geological  investigation.  Thus  he  wTites,  in  his  "Intro- 
ductory Essay  to  the  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  page  xv. ;— "  Thus 
the  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  forms  are  not  so  characteristic  of 
Tropical  Africa  as  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Those  of  Ker- 
guelen's  Land  are  Antarctic  American  (Fuegian),  not  African 
nor  Indian.  The  Sandwich  Islands  contain  many  North-west 
American  and  some  New  Zealand  forms.  Japan  presents  us 
with  many  genera  and  species,  unknown  except  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  America.  So,  too,  American, 
Abyssinian,  and  even  South  African  genera  are  found  in  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Fuegian  ones  in  Tristan  d'Acunha." 
I'he  analogy  in  this  peculiar  distribution  of  the  wandering  forms 
between  the  floras  of  suJi  islands  as  those  jusl  mentioned,  and 
those  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  struck  Dr.  Hooker  as  being 
decided  in  its  nature,  and  r.s  being  influenced  in  both  cases  by 
somewhat  similar  causes.  Japan  coiitains  various  peculiar  North- 
eastern American  species,  which  are  not  found  in  North-western 
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America,  nor  elsewhere  on  the  globe ;  and  the  Canaries  and 
Azores  possess  American  genera,  not  found  in  Europe  nor 
Africa.  In  the  same  manner  the  lofty  mountains  of  Borneo 
contain  Tasmanian  and  Himalayan  representatives.  The 
Himalayas  contain  Andean,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Japanese 
genera  and  species;  and  the  Alps  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
contain  certain  assemblages  of  New  Zealand,  Fuegian,  Andean, 
and  European  genera  and  species.  These  cases  of  distribution 
Dr.  Hooker  considers  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
assuming  that  the  species  and  genera  common  to  the  distant 
localities  have  found  their  way  across  the  intervening  spaces, 
under  conditions  which  no  longer  exist.  The  necessity  for  the 
occurrence  of  different  physical  geographical  and  climatal  con- 
ditions, in  order  that  floras  from  different  localities  should 
intermingle,  is  obvious  to  the  theorist,  for  the  interchange  of 
sjjccies  between  countries  in  the  present  condition  of  natural 
eciuilibrinm  is  excessively  rare,  tlie  ground  being  occupied  by 
those  fittest  to  live. 

There  is,  then,  some  room  for  speculation  concerning  the 
origin  and  emigration  of  the  plants  which  form  the  flora  of  such 
areas  as  Temperate  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  especially  as 
the  study  of  the  fauna  also  assists  in  the  fonnation  of  a  theory. 

The  flora  of  every  continent,  and  of  such  areas  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  past  assem- 
blages of  species  which  flourished  during  those  geological 
periods  when  the  tracts  were  land  surfaces,  of  emigrants  from 
more  or  less  distant  localities,  and  of  new  species,  the  result  of 
the  variation  and  modification  of  the  old  forms. 

Every  geological  period  had  its  peculiar  physical  geography, 
and  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  areas  of  one  epoch  were  in 
e<iuilibrium  until  the  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea  occurred,  which  culminated  in  a  new  geological  age,  and 
produced  emigration  and  variation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  repeatedly  on  the  same  area,  and  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  world  since  the  so-called  Pala;o7.oic  age,  the  principal 
families  of  plants  have  survived,  and  it  is  a  correlative  truth 
that  certain  districts  which  have  been  land  surfaces  for  longer 
periods  than  others  not  very  remote,  but  distinctly  separate 
from  them,  retain  vestiges  of  very  old  faunas.  The  Australian 
plants  have  popularly  been  supposed  to  be  very  anomalous,  and 
to  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  but 
this  fallacy  arose  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species  have 
anomalous  organs ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  mentioned  by 
Hooker — the  pitchers  of  Cephalotus,  the  deciduous  bark  and 
remarkable  leaves  ol  the  gum-trees,  the  fleshy  peduncle  of  Exo- 
carpus,  and  the  flowering  and  ragged  leaves  of  many  Proteaceoe. 
But  when  the  whole  flora  is  compared  with  that  of  other  con- 
tinents, it  is  found  to  be  arranged  upon  the  same  plan,  and  to 
be  rather  singular  than  aberrant. 

All  the  Australian  natural  orders,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
are  also  found  in  other  countries,  and  these  exceptional  groups 
contain  very  few  species.  Dr.  Hooker  considers  that  they  are 
extr.iordinary  varieties  of  existing  natural  orders,  rather  than 
separate  families.  Then  this  philosophical  botanist  (from  whose 
work  I  am  quoting  largely)  remarks  that  the  orders  peculiar  to 
Australia  are  differently  represented  in  the  south  eastern  and 
south-western  parts  of  the  continent,  and  that  there  is  a  greater 
sjjecific  difference  between  these  two  quarters  than  between 
Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  Indian  features  of  the 
flora  are  most  developed  in  North-western  Australia,  the  Poly- 


nesian and  Malayan  in  North-eastern,  the  New  Zealand  and 
South  American  in  South-eastern,  and  the  South  African  in 
South-western  Australia. 

Singularly  enough,  although  there  are  not  less  thrn  five 
hundred  species  of  Indian  plants  in  Tropical  Australia,  there  are 
none  of  the  peculiar  Australian  species  in  Central  India,  or  in 
the  Indian  Peninsula.  Some  plants  which  are  found  in  New 
Zealand,  Java,  and  in  Tropical  Australia  are  also  found  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  even  in  China.  Yet  the  peculiar 
Eucalyptus,  Casuarina,  and  acacia  of  Australia  will  live  when 
transplanted  to  India.  This  remarkable  deficiency  of  Australian 
plants  in  India  is  paralleled  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
Australian  fauna  of  pouched  animals  in  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  limitation  of  the  animals  is  more  defined  than 
that  of  the  plants,  for  there  are  no  Indian  species  in  Australia. 
Even  before  Australia  received  its  present  outlines,  and  during 
the  Mid-Tertiary  period,  when  the  vast  sediments  of  Central 
Europe  were  being  formed,  to  be  aftenvards  upheaved  into 
the  Al)js,  there  was  a  fauna  which  was  as  characteristic  of 
Australia  as  is  the  present.  But  the  contemporaneous  fauna  ol 
India  was  Indo-African,  and  contained  no  Australian  species. 
Geologically  speaking,  the  conditions  which  restricted  the 
Indian  and  Australian  faunas,  existed  before  and  during  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  ages,  and  still  persist. 

W\ien  and  how,  then,  did  the  Indian  plants  emigrate  or 
pass  over  into  Tropical  Australia?  The  answer  must  be,  Never; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrict  the  Australian  flora  and  to 
make  an  exception  for  the  Indian.  Probably  there  was  land 
where  there  is  now  sea  to  the  south  of  Java,  which  was  insular, 
and  not  far  removed  from  islands  to  the  north  with  an  Indian 
flora.  This  hypothetical  land  would  have  been  close  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  mixture  of  the  floras  might  have  taken  place 
there,  and  then  the  land  sank.  Or  the  great  islands  to  the 
north,  such  as  Java,  which  contains  the  relics  of  the  sea-floor 
and  coral  reefs  of  the  Miocene  period,  may  have  maintained 
the  mixed  flora  which  disappeared  entirely  from  them  during 
the  successive  alterations  in  the  physical  conditions  which 
followed  upon  the  end  of  the  Mid-Tertiary  period. 

On  i)assing  from  the  North-west  of  Australia,  where  the 
Indian  forms  predominate,  southwards,  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  alters  as  tropical  conditions  are  left  behind,  and  the 
wonderful  African  affinities  of  the  flora  of  the  South-west  be- 
come e\ident.  Separated  by  the  Australian  desert  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  South  Australia  and  the  forest  land  of  Vic- 
toria, this  south-west  corner  contains  a  number  of  peculiar 
I)lants,  and  some  members  of  the  African  flora,  which  do  not 
present  themselves  elsewhere  in  Australia.  Not  only  are  the 
species  of  this  African  flora  restricted  to  this  quarter  of 
the  continent,  but  they  are  even  limited  there  to  certain 
localities.  How  is  the  presence  of  this  assemblage  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  If  the  species  emigrated  by  seed,  wafted 
here  and  there  in  the  air  or  in  the  water,  why  do  they  not  spread 
over  other  districts  by  the  same  means  now  ?  It  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  specuLition  to  assert  that  this  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Australian  flora,  and  that  it  descends 
from  one  which  flourished  on  that  insular  tract  between  Africa 
and  Austmlia,  the  southern  limits  of  which  are  scantily  repre- 
sented by  tlie  small  islands  named  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam. 
None  of  the  great  African  mammalia  passed  along  with  the 
pbnis ;  and  no  marsupial  crossed  into  Africa,  for  they  were  in 
both  cases  limited  by  tlie  insular  character  of  the  now  lost  land. 
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The  flora  of  the  North-eastern  part  of  Australia  contains 
many  plants  which  are  found  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
besides  these,  it  consists  of  offshoots  from  the  floras  of  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  and  the  Antarctic  Islands,  besides 
peculiar  Australian  forms. 

Hooker  notices  that  "to  the  eastward  of  Australia  are 
various  groups  of  islands,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  rude 
outlying  girdle  to  that  continent  Beginning  from  the  northward, 
there  are  the  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  New  Zealand  group,  to  which  might  be 
added  Eastern  New  Guinea,  the  Louisiade  Arc.ipelago,  and 
New  Ireland  ;  but  I  know  very  little  of  their  botany."  The 
common  botanical  feature  of  all  these  archipelagoes  that  lie 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  New  Hebrides,  writes  the  same 
author,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Polynesian  groups  westward  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  Galapagos  (which  are  wholly  Ameri- 
can), is  that  they  are  peopled  mainly  by  Indian  and  Australian 
genera,  and  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  American ;  but  these 
floras  (Indian,  Australian,  and  American)  are  represented  in 
different  proportions  in  different  groups.  The  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  New  Caledonia  are,  however,  deficient  in  Australian 
plants. 

The  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  have  twelve  marked 
Australian  types ;  Norfolk  Island  has  a  flora  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Zealand ;  and  it  has 
Australian  species  which  are  not  found  in  New  Zealand.  No 
South  American,  Indian,  or  Australian  mammalia  are  found 
in  these  islands. 

The  flora  of  New  Zealand  differs  vastly  from  that  of  the 
South-east  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Dr.  Hooker  noticied 
the  paucity  of  grasses,  the  absence  of  leguminous  p'.ants,  tbfe 
want  of  annuals,  and  the  abundance  of  ferns  and  of  Cryptogamiai 
in  the  forests.  The  Coniferae  abound  and  are  peculiar,,  anti 
there  are  a  number  of  plants  and  trees  with  obscure  green 
flowers.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  plants  belong  to  Australian  species ;  one-eighth  to  South 
America ;  one-sixteenth  to  the  Antarctic  (Fuegian,  &c.) 
flora,  and  one-twelfth  are  European ;  one-tenth  part  are 
common  to  Australia  and  North  America.  The  presence 
of  seventy^six  South  American  genera  of  plants  in  New 
Zealand  is  really  most  wonderful  and  supremely  interesting. 
One  plant,  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  is  very  characteristic  oi 
South  America,  as  are  the  fuchsias  and  calceolarias  which 
unite  the  two  distant  floras.  There  has  been  the  clearest  inter- 
change of  Chilian  and  New  Zealand  plants.  The  Antarctic 
vegetation  has  passed  into  the  islands,  and  so  has  a  part  of  the 
Australian  flora ;  and  there  h?8  been  an  interchange  of  plants 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  between  these  islands 
and  some  of  those  of  the  Pacific. 

Moreover,  the  river  fish  of  New  Zealand  are  allied  to  those 
of  the  west  of  South  America,  and  the  wingless,  long-legged 
birds  of  the  islands  represent  those  of  the  distant  continent 
to  the  east,  but  differ  materially  in  their  generic  distinctions. 
Still  mammalia  are  absent  in  New  Zealand.  These  facts 
almost  necessitate  the  hypothesis  of  a  more  or  less  continuous 
connection,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  New  Zealand  and  South 
America ;  of  the  presence  of  large  islands  where  the  great  sea- 
desert  now  prevails,  and  which  were  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  oscillation  which  characterises  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  at 
the  present  time.  There  was  not  a  continuous  continental  con- 
nection, for  it  would  have  allowed  the  migration  of  the  faunas, 


which  did  not  occur;  but  a  scries  of  islands  on  an  iinst.ible 
floor,  and  yet  having  at  some  time  or  other  close  i)hysi(al 
connection,  might  have  existed,  and  have  served  to  transmit 
the  common  plants  and  fish.  It  is  necessary  to  admit  that 
this  connection  must  have  prevailed  before  theglacialisution  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
Australian,  South  American,  and  Antarctic  floras  all  contributed 
at  once  to  form  that  of  New  Zealand. 

But  is  there  any  geological  evidence  to  suggest  a  former 
insular  connection  between  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
area  and  America ;  and  are  there  any  geographical  data  upon 
which  to  theorise  ? 

Reuss  of  Vienna  described  (Mr.  H.  Jenkins  and  myself  also) 
the  remains  of  the  fauna  of  the  Mid-Tertiary  Java  reefs,  which 
now  in  part  form  the  land  of  the  island.  The  area  of  Java  was 
once  a  coral  reef  area,  and  the  species  had  distinct  alliances 
with  the  coral  reef  deposits  of  the  West  Indies  of  the  same  age. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  marine  deposits,  extending  in  a 
broken  series  from  Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia,  to  Cape 
Otway,  in  Victoria,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  sea-floor,  and  I 
have  shown  that  the  corals  indicate  a  pure  and  deepish  sea. 
Some  of  them,  and  some  of  the  Echinodermata,  were  noticed  to 
be  identical  with  species  found  fossil  in  the  Maltese  and  Sicilian 
Tertiary  deposits. 

New  Zealand  has  marine  Tertiary  deposits  elevated  suf- 
ficiently to  form  part  of  the  landscape.  Thus  there  are  proofs 
of  elevation  since  the  Mid-Tertiary  age  on  the  area,  and  that 
during  that  period  the  exisring  area  of  land  was  partly  occupied 
by  sea.  In  the  Miocene  age  the  state  of  things  far  off  to  the 
east  was  very  different.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  absent ; 
it  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  remains  of  sea-floors  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Java  deposit  and  of  those  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  Islands  of  San  Dc  -ningo,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Trinidad 
were  smaller  than  they  now  are,  and  reefs  were  forming  around 
them,  which  were  upheaved  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  when 
the  isthmus  was  completed.  These  old  raised  West  Indian 
reefs  contain  species  whitli  were  found  in  the  raised  reefs  of 
Java,  and  the  whole  of  their  coral  fauna  is  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  present  Pacific  coral  islands.  The  rare  corals  of  the 
west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  resemble  in  species  those  of 
the  distant  atolls  across  the  sea-desert. 

The  geography  of  Miocene  Australia  differed  materially 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  even  from  that  of  the  Plio- 
cene period.  The  vast  central  area  of  desert  and  sand,  the 
plains  of  South  Australia,  and  the  coast-line  and  basalt-covered 
districts  of  Victoria,  were  submarine  tracts  in  that  olden  time, 
and  the  character  of  the  coral  fauna  of  the  raised  sea-floor,  on 
the  south  of  the  continent,  indicates  the  former  existence  of  a 
warm  sea,  like  that  which  bathes  the  Philippines.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  south-western  or  African  part  of  the  Australian 
flora  was  even  then  perfect,  and  the  isolation  of  Western 
Australia  was  neariy  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern 
hilly  land  had  no  connection  with  that  of  the  west,  and  a 
vast  inland  bay  washed  its  western  base.  This  sea  effectually 
stopped  the  westward  progress  of  the  South  American  forms, 
and  its  extent  therefore  affords  some  criterion  of  the  distance 
which  could  not  have  existed  between  any  of  the  hypothetical 
islands  of  the  Miocene  Pacific. 

Probably  the  we-it  of  Australia  extended  westwards,  and  the 
east  of  the  continent  to  the  north-cast  during  the  Miocene,  and 
it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  Tasmania  was  united  to  the  mainland. 
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It  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  i  Hcmisi)herc,  as  it  was  in  tlie  Nortliern,  and  the  elevation  of 
presence  of  African  i)lants  in  South-western  Australia,  except  >  masses  of  the  Andes  and  Central  Australia  appears  to  have  been 
by  the  former  existence  of  intermediate  land,  which  was  not  accompanied  by  subsidence  in  the  Pacific  on  the  grandest  scale, 
sufficiently  continuous  to  permit  of  the  emigration  and  mixture  '  The  elevating  forces.appeartohave  acted  to  the  south  and  east, 
of  the  faunas.  The  equatorial  belt  of  islands  which  existed  to  |  and  the  subsidence  occurred  over  the  vast  area  now  occupied 
the  cast  of  Australia  was  doubtless  continued  to  the  westwards,  |  by  the  tiny  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whose  general  trend  and  direc- 
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.ind  was  associated  with  that  vast  land  along  which  the  Miocene 
fauna  and  flora  of  Southern  India  communic.ited  with  and 
interchangetl  with  that  of  Eastern  Africa — the  probable  area  on 
which  man  first  existed. 

This  equatorial  belt  of  islands  would  favour  the  ciimatal 
conditions  which  evidently  prevailed  during  the  Miocene — 
that  age  of  c([uable  warm  temperature,  when  tlK  sub-tro[)i<  al 
faunas  and  floras  passed  fiir  to  the  nordi  and  south. 

With  the  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  which 
terminated  the  Miocene  in  Australia,  Java,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  American  Continent,  came  a  change  in  dlmate.  The 
Pliocene  jieriod  was  one  of  increasing  cold  in  the  Southern 


tion  is  north-west  and  south-east.  Probably  the  upheaval  of 
Central  Australia,  which  certainly  occurred  late  in  the  Pliocene 
age,  was  synchronous  with  the  subsidence  of  the  Africano- 
Indian  land,  and  of  the  western  belt  of  islands. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  former  existence  of  a 
more  or  less  continuous  land,  stretching  along  the  track  of 
the  so-called  Antarctic  Islands  during  the  Pliocene  period, 
but  it  must  have  emerged  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Miocene 
islands  to  the  north.  And  it  was  from  this  land  that  the 
Antantic  flora  migrated  northwards,  and  competed  with 
that  already  established  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
area. 
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Notes  on  the  Ancient  Temples  of  India. — ly. 
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A  Vt.VM.fn   VISIT  TO  JUOnERNATII,    OOLCONDA,   AND   HYDERABAD. 

Few  Oriental  customs  derived  from  the  dark  ages  of  paganism 
have  attracted  more  attention,  or  been  more  frequently  described, 
than  the  monstrous  ceremonies  that  till  lately  accompanied  the 
annual  procession  in  honour  of  the  divinities  worshipped  at 
Pooree  or  Juggernath,  on  the  Orissa  coast,  about  250  miles 
from  Calcutta.  The  elaborate  car  on  which  the  idol  is  carried 
on  these  occasions  is,  perh-p..,  one  of  the  most  curious  con- 
structions of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  the  temple  itself  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  town,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Cuttack,  is 
on  a  low  ridge  of  sand-hills,  near  the  shore,  but  the  surf  is  so 
violent  that  it  is  only  by  using  a  peculiar  kind  of  boat  that  it 
is  possible  to  land  or  go  out  to  sea.  The  climate  in  the  hot 
season  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  in  India,  owing 
to  the  refreshing  sea-breeze  which  blows  almost  without  inter- 
mission. The  country  around  is  flat — being,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mahanuddy,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  entering 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  east  coast  of  liindostan.  The 
main  stream  of  the  Mahanuddy  runs  past  Cuttack,  but  one  of 
the  branches  passes  through  the  town  of  Juggernath,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  curious  and  antique  stone  bridge,  which  resembles 
in  some  measure  the  Rialto  and  other  high  wooden  bridges 
over  some  of  the  canals  of  Venice.  Horizontal  tiers  of  stone 
are  laid  on  the  piers,  each  one  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  other  like  inverted  stairs  until  they  approach  near  enough 
at  the  top  to  sustain  and  be  tied  together  by  a  keystone  or 
cross-beam. 

The  whole  of  the  road  from  Cuttack  to  Juggernath  is  an 
avenue  of  fine  trees.  The  country  is  flat,  but  its  Julness  is 
relieved  by  the  antics  of  the  monkeys  in  the  foliage,  and  indeed 
often  rendered  amusing  to  the  stranger  by  the  passage  of  whole 
families  of  pilgrims,  sometimes  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  show- 
ing by  their  wan  and  wasted  appearance  the  terrible  privations 
they  have  endured  to  accomplish  this  great  even:  of  their  lives. 
Amongst  them  are  many  who  wear  the  triple  thread  borne  on 
the  left  shoulder,  marking  the  higher  castes.  The  Brahmins 
exhibit  a  braid  of  four  threads,  the  less  sacred  only  three. 

All  along  the  road  may  be  observed  large  earthen  jars  and 
pots,  many  of  them  sound,  or  very  little  injured.  People  of 
high  caste  believe  that  even  the  glance  of  a  pariah  is  sufficient 
to  desecrate  these  objects,  and  whatever  be  their  poverty  they 
will  never  cook  their  food  in  a  vessel  which,  after  having  been 
used,  has  been  seen  by  one  of  the  unhappy  people  of  no  caste. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  valuable  vessels,  since  these  may  be  purified  by  a  certain 
number  of  washings,  but  those  who  are  reduced  to  make  use  of 
less  expensive  contrivances  must  pay  for  their  poverty  in  this 
manner.  Besides  the  broken  crockery,  however,  more  ghastly 
scenes  are  not  rare.  Human  bones  and  human  carcases  are 
left  poisoning  the  air  along  the  whole  route,  and  these  near  the 
time  of  the  annual  processions  used  to  be  so  numerous  as 
almost  to  ensure  pestilence.  There  is,  however,  no  limit  to 
the  fantastic  extravagancies  of  the  fanatical  worshippers  who 
crowd  to  this  sanctuary.  Some  measure  the  distance  by  the 
length  of  their  extended  bodies,  advancing  only  from  one  place 
to  another  by  lying  down  flat  on  the  stomach  and  stretching 


I  out  the  hands  as  tar  as  possible.     Getting  up  and  placing  the 

!  feet  where  the  hands  had  reached,  they  lie  down  as  before,  and 

so  advance,  by  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  at  each  jn  otration. 

The  native  town  of  Juggernath  is  dirty  and  badly  built. 
Its  streets  are  crowded  with  sacred  oxen,  who  are  trained  to 
attack  with  their  horns,  in  a  quiet  and  measured  way,  any  in- 
truders on  the  sacredness  of  the  place.  There  are  also  many 
monkeys  of  various  kinds  on  the  houses,  walls,  and  trees,  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  tanks  numerous  crorodiles.  All  these  are 
tame,  and  are  themselves  sacred,  and  objects  of  worship. 

The  Pagoda  of  Juggernath  is  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
street,  which  is  very  wide,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of 
religious  establishments  with  low  pillared  verandas  in  front  and 
plantations  of  trees  interspersed.  The  tein|)le  stands  within 
a  square  space  enclosed  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  and  measuring 
650  feet  on  a  side.  The  principal  entrance  (represented  in  the 
engraving)  is  crowded  with  the  baskets  and  umbrellas  of  the 
natives,  and  the  huts  of  dried  leaves  and  branches  which  serve 
as  a  shelter  for  a  number  of  fakirs,  and  it  opens  on  a  vestibule 
with  a  pyramidal  roof  On  each  side  is  a  monstrous  figure 
representing  a  kind  of  crowned  lion.  In  front  is  a  column  of 
dark-coloured  basalt,  of  very  light  and  elegant  proportions,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  the  monkey-god  Hanuman,  the  Indian 
Mercury.  The  great  pagoda  rises  from  a  terrace  20  feet  high 
within  the  outer  enclosure.  From  a  base  30  feet  square  it  rises 
180  feet,  tapering  slightly  from  bottom  to  top,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  rounded  off  in  the  upper  part,  being  crowned 
with  a  kind  of  dome.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Krishna, 
who  is  the  principal  object  of  worship  in  the  character  of  Jug- 
gernath, and  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  but  it  is  held  in  joint 
tenancy  with  Siva  and  with  Subhadra,  the  supposed  sister  and 
wife  of  Siva.  There  are  idols  of  each,  consisting  of  blocks 
of  wood  about  six  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  frightful 
representations  of  the  human  countenance.  Krishna  is  dark 
blue,  Siva  wliite,  and  Subhadra  yellow.  In  front  of  the  altar 
on  which  these  idols  are  placed  is  a  figure  of  the  hawk-god 
Garounda. 

A  repast  is  daily  served  to  these  idols.  It  consists  ot 
410  lb.  rice,  2251b.  flour,  3501b.  of  clarified  butter,  1671b. 
treacle,  651b.  vegetables,  186  lb.  milk,  241b.  spices,  341b. 
salt,  and  4 1  lb.  of  oil.  These  articles  of  food  certainly  seem 
sufficient  not  only  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  idols,  whatever 
may  be  the  capacity  of  their  divine  stomachs,  but  even  those 
of  the  holy  men  and  attendants  who  belong  to  the  establish- 
ment. During  the  meal  the  doors  are  closed  against  all  but  a 
few  favoured  individuals  sanctified  by  long  fasts  and  a  habit  of 
asceticism  and  penitence.  Loud  strains  of  the  peculiar  music, 
better  appreciated  by  Oriental  than  Western  ears,  fill  the  air 
and  drown  all  other  sounds  while  the  gods  are  consuming  their 
daily  rations. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Juggernath,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  noble  avenue,  is  a  sacred  tank  or  pool, 
in  which  is  a  summer-house  or  temple  with  many  columns. 
To  this  temple  the  god  Juggernath  and  his  associates  resort 
annually  to  pass  a  few  days  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
bath  in  the  sacred  pool.      Each  idol  has  its  separate  car  on 
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which  it  is  borne  in  triumph  on  these  occasions.  That  of 
Juggernath  is  the  principal.  It  is  about  35  feet  square, 
mounted  on  16  wheels,  each  more  than  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  construction  is  upwards  of  40  feet  high.  It  is  carried 
from  the  principal  temple  to  the  smaller  one  by  means  of  six 
strong  cables,  dragged  by  thousan  -  of  human  beings  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  deafening  shouts  .md  screams  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  the  yet  more  deafening  sounds  of  ihe  sa.,red  trumpets. 
This  festival  takes  jjlacc  in  the  mouth  of  .March,  and  i'.  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  tho  siill  observed  in  India.  I'he 
whole  establishment  is  kept  u[)  by  a  tax  on  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  throng  to  the  place  at  the  time  of  the  procession, 
and  the  only  interference  with  the  rites  by  the  Rritish  authorities 
is  to  prevent  the  devotees  who  might  be  inclined  to  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  occasion,  from  throwing  themselves  under  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage,  a  practice  formerly  very  cominon.  After 
a  lew  days'  residence  at  the  smaller  temple,  during  which  the 
whole  population  is  in  a  state  of  the  grc.itest  excitement  day 
and  night,  tlic  cars  are  brought  again  with  their  sacred  freight, 
and  the  place  is  comparatively  quiet  for  another  year. 

About  sixteen  miles  from  Jiiggcrn  an,  towards  the  north, 
are  the  ruins  of  another  very  remark;.  .-,•  temple,  called  by  the 
English  the  Black  Pagoda.  It  is  an  interesting  and  hi  r'  speci- 
men of  the  best  style  of  Indian  architecture,  now  in  ruins,  but 
formerly,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  Hindostan. 

Of  this  temple  the  sanctuary  no  longer  exists,  cvcei't  as  a 
shapeless  heap  of  ruins  and  fragments  of  stone,  but  the  vestibule 
is  still  in  a  sufficiently  perlect  state  to  be  examined.  It  would 
be  ditTicult  to  count  the  number  of  sculptures  in  low  relief, 
and  of  all  kinds,  including  many  life-size  groups  on  the  outer 
walls.  Without  exception,  the  style  of  execution  is  better  than 
is  usual  in  Inchan  art 

Built,  as  .ire  most  of  the  temples  on  the  Orissa  coast,  with- 
out the  help  of  wood,  the  Black  Pagoda  is  in  many  parts  only 
held  together  by  iron  bars,  some  of  which  measure  20  feet 
in  length,  and  are  8  inches  thick.  The  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  is  by  two  gates,  each  16  feet  wide  and  richly 
decorated  with  statues  and  sculptured  garlands.  The  form  is, 
as  usual,  slightly  conical,  and  the  height  about  100  feet.  The 
outside  is  adorned  with  ribs,  and  was  entirely  covered  with 
sculptures.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  effect  by 
reference  to  the  engraving  on  page  257.  The  vault  is  con- 
structed of  successive  stages  of  stones,  all  horizontally  placed, 
and  each  overlapping  for  a  small  distance  that  which  sustains  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  weeds  which  hide  from  view 
this  antique  monument,  and  notwithstanding  its  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, there  is  enough  left  to  enable  one  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  majestic  aspect  it  must  have  presented  when  yet  uninjured 
and  ornamented  by  a  vast  number  of  statues.  The  roof  of  this 
remarkable  structure  consists  of  a  turban  of  stone  supported 
by  eight  lions ;  it  is  c.tpped  by  a  still  smaller  one  reposing  on 
eight  griffins.     This  hall  is  about  27  feet  in  diameter. 

Bhuvaneshwara,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  India.  On  the  site  of  this 
important  city,  now  occupied  entirely  by  jungle,  more  than  a 
hundred  temples  may  be  counted.  Although  neglected,  they 
are  still  in  good  condition.  They  were  erected  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centarips  after  Christ,  and  are  interesting 
not  only  from  their  beauty  and  originality  of  style,  but  even 
more  so  as  instances  of  Oriental  architecture. 

The  temple  of  I.ingraja  is,  from  its  dimensions,  the  most 


remarkable  of  all ;  and  in  this  temple  the  sanctuary  measures 
lOo  feet  in  height.  Some  Brahmins  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
it  ha\e  forbidden  an  entrance  to  such  unclean  pariahs  as  the 
Europeans  are  still  regarded.  As,  however,  every  temple,  be  it 
big  or  little,  is  ornamented  and  distributed  in  the  same  way,  I 
can  give  an  exact  representation  of  it  in  one  of  the  engravings 
subjoined. 

All  these  pagodas  are  dedicated  to  Mah.adava,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  Slu\a,  in  his  character  as  the  reproductive 
principle.  The  object  of  worship  is  a  stone  image — the 
liiiyam — venerated  by  the  devout  Hindoos,  who  bathe  it  in 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  offer  to  it  rice,  poultry,  &c.  It  is  not 
diltieult  to  understand  iliat  these  gifts  are  far  less  profit.ible  to 
the  god  than  to  the  Brahmins  who  wait  upon  it.  The  oil  is 
carefully  collected  in  the  stone  basin,  and  is  supposed  to  work 
miracles.     The  image  is  often  dyed  red  by  the  priests. 

The  sanctuary  is  similar  in  form  to  the  image  which  it 
encloses ;  and  from  a  distance  it  resembles,  as  do  all  the 
temples  of  Orissa,  an  inmiense  boundar)  -stone.  It  consists  of 
a  square  tower,  the  fa(,ades  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
jutting  pilasters  in  tiers  one  above  another.  The  corners  are 
rounded  off,  and  on  every  faqade  vertical  folds  are  to  be  seen. 
The  ba.se,  also  quadrangular,  is  often  carved  in  bas-relief  At 
the  summit  are  eight  lions  supporting  an  immense  turbo  n  or 
crown  in  stone.  This  turban,  which  is  sometimes  monolithic, 
is  one  of  the  emblems  of  Orissan  architecture,  and  in  modern 
monuments  it  is  surmounted  with  an  urn.  The  dome.s,  which 
are  some  of  them  160  feat  high,  are  ornamented  Mtli  stones 
placed  in  horizontal  courses.  In  all  Asiatic  architecture  hori- 
zontal lines  seem  to  predominate.  The  crown  on  the  summit 
closes  the  roof  and  has  a  grand  appearance.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  required  couM  only 
be  lifted  to  their  places  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  in.iking 
use  of  inclined  planes  constructed  of  bamboo. 

In  front  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  hall  with  a  pyramidal  roof 
The  place  is  very  dark,  as  light  only  penetrates  into  the 
vestibule  by  the  door;  but  this  is  universallv  the  case  in 
Hindoo  temples,  for  the  Brahmins  prefer  that  tlieir  god  should 
only  be  seen  in  all  his  terrors  in  a  half-light.  They  think  thus 
to  he  !iten  the  superstitious  impression  which  a  people  bigoted 
as  are  the  lower  class  of  Hindoos  would  be  sure  to  experience 
on  solemn  occasions.  Smaller  temples  are  erected  within  the 
outer  enclosure  in  honour  of  divinities  of  an  inferior  order. 

Five  miles  from  Bhuvaneshwara  there  are  four  little  hills  in 
which  are  excavated  a  multitude  of  caverns.  On  a  projecting 
mass  of  sandstone  close  by  is  a  sculptured  representation  of 
a  tiger  with  his  head  reclining  on  his  paws.  Further  on  is  a 
remarkable  group  of  habitations,  consisting  of  a  court  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  into  three  sides  of  which  open  chambers,  also  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock.  The  exterior  of  these  chambers  is  covered 
with  pilasters  and  figures  roughly  hewn.  It  is  probably  an 
ancient  Buddhist  monastery.  A  little  further  off,  on  a  rock 
situated  on  the  same  hi'l  are  ancient  inscriptions.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  other  ruins,  amongst  which  may  be  noticed 
a  monolithic  column,  of  which  the  capital  is  carved  to  represent 
lion-masks  and  strings  of  pearls  ;  these  omanients  are  never 
found  except  on  ancient  Buddhist  monuments.  In  an  ancient 
town  called  Tyapoora  are  some  antique  sculptures  very  beauti- 
fully executed  and  worthy  of  careful  examination.  By  the  side 
of  a  cenotaph  erected  to  a  holy  Mussulman,  are  three  statues, 
almost  concealed  by  ruins ;  they  are  larger  than  life,  and  repre- 
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sent  the  lliri'o  noddrssis.  Kiili,  Vnnclii,  :iiiil  Imlnini.  Tlio 
fDriiUT  is  a  skrittoii,  only  loo  tnii'  to  M:itiiri',  ami  decorated 
will)  all  llie  attrihiites  of  death  ;  the  second,  seated  on  a  Imll, 
has  a  boar's  liead  ;  the  thir<l  is  a  beautiful  female  statue,  seated 
on  an  elephant.  These  sculiitiires  have  great  merits,  notwith- 
standing their  gij^.intic  proportions,  which  have  been  given 
them  in  (onformily  with  saired  traditions. 

In  oilur  parts  of  the  road,  on  the  banks  )f  the  river,  are 
other  sctilptiiris,  'The  most  ciirions  is  a  statue  of  Kali,  who, 
'^ith  a  dagmr  in  one  hand  and  a  goblet  of  blood  in  the  other, 
is  represented  as  (lancing  furiously  over  the  body  of  a  victim 
whom  she  has  overcome,  'i'he  statue  of  Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  is  next  in  interest.  This  god  is  here  depicted  in  the 
form  of  an  aged  wonian  repulsively  hideous.  According  to 
Hindoo  custom  all  these  statues  are  greased  and  painted  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way. 


morsel  of  i|uivcring  llesh,  than  he  ran  to  his  field,  and  dicn 
sprinkled  it  with  some  drops  of  the  warm  blood  proceeding 
from  it." 

'I'he  language  of  the  (Ihonds  is  derived  from  the  Sansi  rit. 
The/  will  neither  learn  to  read  nor  to  write,  fearing  from  that 
moment  to  lose  their  indepeiiden<e.  They  gel  drunk  on  arrack, 
and  niike  it  their  boast  that  their  palm  trees  always  furnish  a 
sullicient  ipiantity  to  deaden  their  reason.  They  grow  a  plant 
>alle<l  /itir/i,  which  when  distilleil,  or  merely  masticated,  causes 
dangerous  inebriety.  On  their  feast  days,  the  men  attach  to 
their  backs  a  tail,  which  tiiey  wag  with  the  facility  of  a  monkey. 
This  is  considered  the  height  of  good  taste  in  this  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  this  district,  and  the  modes 
of  culture  adopted,  are  seen  in  travelling  from  Calcutta  to 
the  Nizam's  dominions.     The  implements  used  are  rude  and 
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The  Ghonds  are  an  independent  tribe  who  inhabit  a  vast 
mountainous  plateau  west  of  Orissa,  covered  with  primeval 
forests  and  unhealthy  jungle.  Their  country,  Gondwana,  is 
approached  in  proceeding  from  Cuttack  to  Golconda. 

This  tribe  still  secretly  offers  up  human  sacrifices,  although 
the  local  go\ernment  has  been  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to 
extirpate  this  barbarous  custom,  and  the  efforts  made  have  not 
been  entirely  without  success.  But  a  human  sacrifice  still 
occasionally  takes  place,  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
British  authorities,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  intention  till  too 
late  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  out.  The  following  account 
of  a  recent  event  of  this  kind  has  been  communicated  by  the 
British  Commissioner ; — 

"The  sacrifice,  as  usual,  had  been  consummated  in  order 
to  bring  rain,  much  needed  in  this  country,  which  is  often 
parched  by  a  tropical  sun.  It  was  accomplished  with  the 
accustomed  brutal  rites.  The  victim  being  tied  to  the  stake, 
every  member  of  the  tribe  had  hewn  at  his  living  body,  their 
object  being  to  exjwse  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  his  palpitating 
entrails.      No  sooner  did  a  devotee  obtain  possession  of  a 


commonplace,  but  this  is  only  to  be  expected  where  the  poor 
cultivator  only  possesses  a  little  plot  of  ground,  of  which  he 
may  any  moment  be  deprived.  The  style  of  husbandry  is  of 
a  i)rimitive  kind,  but  it  suffices  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

The  Hindoos  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of 
irrigation,  the  ajjpliances  for  this  purpose  consisting  of  reservoirs 
(called  tanks),  sonietimes  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  whose  aid 
the  sterile  sands  of  the  desert  are  turned  into  productive  rice- 
fields.  Especially  in  Southern  India  is  this  the  case,  where  the 
rivers  are  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  north,  and  where 
th(  reservoirs  are  universal. 

On  my  way  icvards  Golconda,  and  whilst  pondering  on  these 
things,  I  perceive  1  in  front  of  me  a  great  multitude  whose 
footsteps  raised  clouds  of  dust  along  the  road.  This  was  the 
Rajah  of  Vizianagram,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Benares  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  He  had  left  home  the 
day  before,  his  astrologer  having  prophesied  that  that  day 
would  be  projjitious  to  him.  He  was  travelling  very  fast,  and 
without  state.     Every  native  dwelt  much  on  this  circumstance, 
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but  tlic  al)sc'i)rc  of  state  co.islstcil  in   his  being  ncroinpanied  i 
by   onl;    500    <:arria,:;cs,    some    drawn    liy    zebus,   others  by 
bulTaloes,    and    by    his  attendants    being    hniiled    to  3,000  ! 
higgage-bearers,  500  horsemen,  200  hallierdiers,  fo  elephants,  1 
and  as  many  iialanqiiins.     A  band  of  music,  siu  h  as  can  only 
be  found  amongst  the  Hindoos,  preceded  the  jirocession.     It  1 
took  six  honrs  for  the  cortege  to  pass  me,  and  was  altogether 
f;he  most  pictures(iiie  thing  of  the  kind  that  could  be  imagined. 

Several  liugc  tents  served  for  the  camp  of  the  rajah  and 
his  family.  He  invited  me  to  come  and  rest.  I  willingly  con-  I 
sented,  and  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  in  | 
I''.nglish,  which  he  speaks  with  much  facility.  \Ve  talke>l 
principally  about  hunting.  He  had  been  lucky  enough  to  kill  a 
tiger  himself  only  a  few  days  back,  but  in  doing  so  he  was  not 
personally  exposed  to  any  danger,  as  he  was  shut  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  whore  he  awaited  the  a|iproach  of  the  enemy  driven 
towards  him  by  tl;e  beaters,  who  were  armed  with  trumpets 
and  drums.  He  was  very  jiroud  of  his  cheelas,  or  hunting 
leopards,  a  species  of  beautiful  panther,  which  can  be  tamed 
like  dogs  and  then  let  loose  on  the  antelc;)es.  One  can  easily 
understand  how  exciting  die  pleasures  of  the  chase  must  be  in 
a  country  where,  for  a  pack  of  hounds,  arc  substituted  a  troop 
of  elephants  and  cheetas. 

The  tent  occupied  by  the  rani,  or  chief  wife,  and  her 
daughter,  was  in  an  enclosure  of  red  material,  open  enough  to 
cnaiile  them  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  without  being  exposed  to 
view.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her 
Highness,  a  )'oung  and  beautiful  woman,  with  a  clear  com- 
plexion and  black  eyes,  and  a  noble  and  gracious  deportment. 
She  wore  a  little  green  velvet  vest,  embroidered  in  gold,  which 
set  olT  the  natural  elegance  of  her  figure.  As  to  the  bride 
elect,  I  did  not  see  her :  she  was  only  five  years  old.  In 
India  it  is  expected  that  a  high-caste  girl  should  marry  in 
extreme  youth,  though  she  continues  to  reside  with  her  parents 
until  she  has  passed  the  bounds  of  infancy.  Any  giri  remain- 
ing unmarried  till  then  dishonours  her  family,  and  the  disgr.ace 
can  only  be  wiped  ouv  Ijy  immolating  her  to  the  goddess  Kali. 
The  ICnglish  laws,  which  are  naturally  opposed  to  all  these  super- 
stitions, have  not  succeeded  in  entirely  preventing  their  being 
acted  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  Calcutt-i,  I  once 
saw  a  father  brought  before  the  tribunal  for  ha.uig  premedi- 
tated the  deadi  of  his  daughter  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  untiirlunate  girl  who  was  yet  unmarried,  diough  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  had  been  exposed  ip  a  boat  three  days 
on  the  river  Ganges,  the  boat  being  fastened  to  an  island.  A 
considerable  number  of  devotees  had  come  up  to  her  and  offered 
up  their  prayers  to  her.  Only  a  few  hours  before  the  final 
sacrifice,  the  Knglish  authorities  were  informed  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  were  enabled  to  deliver  the  victim.  But  what 
must  have  been  the  fate  ol  the  poor  child,  repudiated  by  her 
family  and  her  caste  ? 

On  quitting  the  tent  of  the  Rajah  of  Vizian.-'gTam,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  {'hicacole.  All  along  the  road  forests  of  palm- 
trees  are  seen,  and  each  tree  has  little  earthen  pots  attached 
under  its  crown  of  leaves,  to  catch  the  liquid  which  is  after- 
wards inade  into  palm-tree  wine. 

From  Chicacole  to  Rajamundry  the  road  is  entirely  between 
trees.  1  halted  at  Vizag.ip.uam,  a  tCH-n  celebrated  lor  the 
ornaments  in  horn  manufactured  tliere  in  large  quantities. 
Those  made  out  of  stag-horn  are  particularly  interesting. 

At  R.ajamundry  I  harl  my  palanquin  transferred  to  a  boat 


which  conveyed  me  to  I'.llore  by  a  canal.  Fifteen  miles  from 
here  is  the  wretched  little  village  of  .Vl.davelli;  it  is  diOicult  of 
access,  and  the  palanquin  gets  much  injured  in  the  narrow, 
thorny  road  which  traverses  a  jungle.  Near  the  village,  and 
yet  in  the  jungle,  many  excavations  have  been  discovered, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  near  these  are 
colltv  ted  the  residue  of  former  diamond-washings,  for  which 
Golconda  was  once  celebrated. 

The  irrigation  in  this  part  of  India  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  .Sometimes  a  kind  of  scoop  is  formed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  and  this  is  fir.~,t  plunged  into  water, 
and  on  being  lifte<l,  its  contents  are  emptied  into  the  irrigating 
can.al.  The  same  result  is  sometimes  obtained  by  leading 
bullocks  along  an  inclined  plane,  thus  causing  an  ascending 
movement  to  an  hydraulic  contrivance.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, the  only  apparatus  consists  of  a  pail  tied  to  the  ex- 
tremit)'  cf  a  long  plank,  worked  by  a  man  who  makes  use  of 
his  weight  as  a  counterpoise. 

There  are  several  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golconda, 
constructed  by  the  Englis.i,  and  useful  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, as  they  facilitate  the  carriage  of  cheap  cottons  to 
Coconoda,  where  ships  lie  ready  to  receive  diem,  'i'li.mks 
to  this  useful  undertaking,  this  country  will  very  shortly  get 
civilised  and  grow  rich. 

At  Bejwarra  there  is  an  important  dyke  of  consideiable 
antiquity,  constructed  to  keep  in  the  waters  of  the  Krishn.i. 
Near  the  temple,  the  roof  of  which  is  covered  with  flights 
of  sacred  pigeons,  a  wooden  chariot,  most  curiously  carvo' 
attracted  my  attention. 

Leaving  Bejwarra,  I  travelled  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
west,  towartls  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  to  visit  the  territory 
of  the  Nizam.  Sever.al  diamond-mines  are  soon  p.i.sscd.  Those 
of  Ghap'  Putteala  are  the  most  celebrate  1  ;  they  lie  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Krishna,  in  the  old  river-bed,  and  consist  of  many 
round  holes,  several  feet  deep,  surrounded  by  piles  of  gravel, 
quartz,  flint,  and  conglomerate,  the  esidue  of  old  washings. 
These  mines  are  now  seldom  explored,  and  when  they  are  it  is 
only  by  single  individual  on  a  very  modest  scale.  If  the  works 
were  <  onducted  as  they  are  n  the  diamond-mines  of  Brazil, 
and,  instead  of  simple  hand-vashings,  a  gCKid  system  was 
adopted  of  separating  the  vario- is  substances  according  to  their 
specific  gravity,  there  would  b'.  more  chince  of  remuneration, 
and  the  costs  of  extraction  would  be  reduced  proportionately 

The  mines  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  the  Nizam,  who  has  reserved 
the  rights  of  the  mines,  although  tho  territory  has  been  ceded 
to  the  English,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  works  have 
been  abandoned.  Five  years  were  said  to  have  elapsed  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  since  a  diamond  of  value  had  been  found. 

In  order  to  reach  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's 
1  .irriiory,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  vast  wastes  of  land,  with 
few  villages  and  no  culture.  Little  forts,  partly  built  of  mud, 
partly  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  sipiare  towers,  are  the  only 
objects  that  attract  the  eye  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150 
miles.  The  s.ime  absence  cf  interesting  objects  occurs  in 
all  the  low,  flat  territory  which  divides  the  English  provinces 
fr.iiu  iho.se  /f  oie  feudal  or  protected  states. 

In  til.  iungles  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  (all  in  with  a 
species  of  |ii  .fher  well  known  in  India.  In  colour  it  was 
yellow,  and  it  was  covered  with  little  uniform  spots.  I  was 
resting  in  a  little  village  in  order  to  recruit  my  palanquin- 
bearers,    when    I    heard    the    people  around  me  saying   that 
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tlie  iKAst  wns  but  a  few  paces  off.  Accompanied  by  sonn- 
of  the  natives,  I  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit.  We  liad 
only  been  on  the  scent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the 
repjrt  of  a  ].^un  \v,as  heard,  and  a  joyous  hurrah  that  followed 
the  sound  give  information  of  the  .inimid's  death.  I  sjjent  a 
few  niiiuites  ir.  a  hurried  examination  of  this  specimen  of  the 
feline  tribe  without  retractile  claws,  and  then  proceeded  on 
my  way. 

I  soon  CA't-:  up  witli  a  troop  of  gipsies.  They  were  carry- 
ing salt  into  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
zebus.  The  women  of  th^v^e  people  are  clothed  in  thick 
woollen  skirts,  which  reach  to  tm-  ankle.  'I'hese  skirts  are  red, 
and  trimmed  with  bamls  of  showy  material  from  top  to  botloin. 
A  little  black  and  red  check  jacket  conceals  the  breast,  but  the 
back  is  left  exposed  to  view  ;  mere  strings  form  the  fastenings 
of  the  jacket.  J^ound  their  ankles  these  women  wear  heavy 
rings,  with  uneven  edges,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  sa*.  In 
their  ears  are  small  metal  balls,  to  which  are  atta^'he^  little 
chains.  They  have  rings  in  their  noses,  and  their  arms  are 
covered  witli  bracelets  of  glass  and  o*"  silver ;  thus  they  cann- 
on their  persons  several  pounds'  weight  of  silver.  Many  of  the 
young  girls  are  extremely  bi-autiful.  The-e  Bohemians  are 
born  and  die  in  the  jungle,  never  sleepin;-  under  the  shelter 
of  a  roof.  Besides  trafhckuig  in  salt,  whi'.h  is  their  customary 
avocation,  they  pursue  another  and  less  oraiseworthy  branch  of 
industry — viz.,  that  of  child-stealing. 

Ten  leagues  from  Hyderabad,  the  country  b;.'iomes  a  little 
more  hilly  and  less  of  a  desert.  Every  now  and  then  groups  of 
palm-trees  meet  the  eyes. 

I'he  environs  of  Hyderabad  are  barren,  and  liw  surface  is 


rocky.  Dritish  troops,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  of  whom  2,000 
are  European,  are  encamped  at  a  toxin  two  leagues  disi.int 
iVom  the  ea|)ital.  A  number  of  bungalows  are  to  be  Ibimd  here, 
each  surrounded  by  its  garden.  There  is  an  arsenal,  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  an  amateur  theatre,  a  ballroom,  a  subscripliun 
library,  and  a  cemetery  for  Kmopeans.  Many  fme  b.\rracks 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Ni/am,  by  whom  indeed 
these  troops,  who  nominally  defend  him,  but  in  reality  act  as 
..pies  on  him,  arc  paid  and  maintained. 

The  British  Government  supports  a  piililical  agent  to  the 
N'izam.  His  abode  is  situated  near  the  Mussulman  city.  In 
order  to  get  there,  the  travelli;r  nuist  take  the  high  road, 
and  go  along  a  dyke,  which  has  been  constructed  to  tiaverse 
the  pool  of  Housain  Jagiir,  the  circumference  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  season  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles. 
The  dyke  stands  between  the  sheet  of  .vater  to  the  right, 
and  irrigated  land  to  the  left. 

The  Resident's  palace  is  a  fine  building,  somewhat  in 
the  Cirec.an  style  of  architecture.  The  centre  is  united  to 
the  two  wings  by  an  open  gallery  su[)ported  by  columns. 
Leading  up  to  it  is  an  avenue  of  beautiful  trees  enclosed 
.>y  a  colonnade. 

The  sovereign  of  Hyderabad  takes  but  little  interest  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  Irritated  at  British  interference,  he 
leaves  all  alTairs  of  business  to  his  prime  minister,  who  bears 
the  reputation  of  a  very  clever  man  and  an  astute  politician. 
He  is  rarely  seen,  .save  on  one  or  two  great  solemnities.  He 
spends  ail  his  time  in  his  harem,  where  he  has  managed  to 
assemble  a  very  complete  collection  of  women  of  all  colours 
and  of  all  nations. 
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EVANCiELISTAS,    SCAVENGF.RS,    AND   SEREN03. 

The  European  traveller,  stroll'ig  through  the  streets  of  a 
Mexican  city,  will  see,  under  •  e  .shade  of  some  portico  or 
projecting  wall,  an  old  gentleman  of  strikingly  peculiar  appear- 
ance. He  is  habited  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  with  a  |>air  of 
horn  spectacles  resting  across  the  ridge  of  his  nose.  Gleaming 
behind  the  glass  len'cs,  and  under  thick  bushy  brows,  are  two 
keen  sparkling  eyes  that  gaze  upon  the  passers-bj-  with  an 
inquiring  look,  as  ii  their  owner  solicited  a  purchase  of  his 
services.  What  these  are  may  be  deduced  from  his  attitude 
and  the  apparatus  with  whi(  h  he  is  furnished.  He  is  .seated 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  it  may  be  a  doorstep,  with  a  piece  of 
board  laid  across  his  knees.  Ujion  this  rests  a  sheet  or  two 
of  writing-paper ;  vhile  the  classical  inkhorn,  suspended  from 
a  button  on  his  breast,  with  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  or 
perhaps  held  between  his  fingers,  show  that  he  is  ready  to 
commence  writing  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  this,  with  his 
knowing,  learned  glance  and  threadbare  habiliments,  give 
him  the  typical  characteristic  air  of  the  old  .Spanish  notary,  of 
which  he  reminds  you.  He  is  the  e;;vi;^f/ista,  or  iiublic  scribe. 
He  has,  however,  no  connection  with  the  law;  and  no.with 


standing  the  sacred  cliaracter  of  his  professional  title,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  indeed,  often  rather  the  opjwsite. 
He  is  simply  a  profession  il  penman  ;  and,  in  a  country  where 
education  is  so  little  attended  to,  his  services  are  in  fretpient 
ref|uisition.  His  cliciit'clf  is  chiefly  anong  the  lower  classes 
— domestic  servants,  small  shojikeepers,  artisans,  labi>urers, 
Itfovs,  and  very  often  Indians,  who  are  a'l  ignorant  of  tiie  art 
of  writing.  By  these  he  is  emi'loyed  to  write  letters  of 
business ;  congratulatory  epistles  to  fiiends,  who  have  had  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  or  condolence  when  the  reverse; 
petitions  asking  a  favour;  notes  requesting  payment  of  an 
account,  or  threats  in  the  event  of  its  b.'ing  refused  ;  invita- 
tions to  festivahi  or  fandangoes ;  or  solicitations  to  become 
campadie  or  <vw(7,/r<^— that  is,  godfather  or  godmother  at  a 
christening — an  important  matter  in  Mexico.  Love,  however, 
is  the  stajile  commodity  in  which  he  deals,  and  the  print  ipal 
source  of  his  su|)port.  .  Not  that  it  is  his  mciifr  to  make  it — 
only  to  give  it  expression  u])on  paper.  His  business  i.s  to 
com[)ose  hillufs-dmx  for  lovers  whose  education  does  not  enable 
them  to  do  the  epistol.iry  part  themselves.  Often  a  pretty 
belle  of  the  people-  a  pobhna — xc^'j  be  seen  bending  beside 
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him  with  her  lijis  close  to  his  car,  earnestly  dictating  the 
impulses  of  her  [lassion  in  :i  luw  tone  and  terms  cf  tender 
endearment;  or,  it  may  be,  in  dire  tliP.Mts  that  spring  from  a 
sentiment  of  jealousy.  With  her  ri'/wzn  l^ipaiio,  although  it  he 
in  hioad  daylight,  she  is  not  so  easily  recognised;  for  only  her 
dark  (lashing  eye  may  be  visible  through  the  slight  opening  in 
the  scarf  of  bluish-grey.  At  other  times  it  is  a  lover  of  the 
masculine  gender  who  seeks  the  assistance  of  the  evangelista— 
some  strapping  fellow  with  a  ^(VV7/(- around  his  shoulders,  and 
broad-biimnied  hat  shading  his  swarth  face  as  he  whisperingly 
pronounces  the  words  he  wishes  conveyed  to  his  sweetheart. 

'I'luis  jilaced  between  the  two  parties,  and  made  the 
depositary  of  the  secrets  of  both,  the  evangelista  possesses  a 
rare  power ;  and  he  is  suspected  of  sometimes  using  it  for 
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It  is  still,  however,  in  the  open  air,  sub  /inv,  or  under  the 
shadow  (A  s. portal,  in  some  nuiet  corner  of  the  street  or  scpiarj, 
where,  in  addition  to  letter-writing,  he  does  a  little  retail  busi- 
ness in  jie.is,  ink,  envelopes,  and  small  stationery  in  general. 
He  has  no  fear  of  tiie  |)olico  interfering  with,  and  telling  him  to 
"  move  t  n  ;"  he  knows  that  he  is  an  institution  of  the  country, 
and,  from  the  state  of  its  education,  a  necessity. 

The  traveller  turns  from  the  spectacle  of  this  quaint  calling 
to  one  less  pleasant  of  conlemplation.  His  car  is  assailed  by 
the  clanking  of  chains  ;  and,  looking  around,  he  sees  a  number 
of  men  of  swarth  skin  and  savage  physiognomy,  half-naked, 
half-clad  in  filthy  rags,  carrjing  brooms,  shovels,  and  scrapers. 
They  are  coujjled  two  and  two,  and  it  is  the  clank  of  their 
iron  coui)lings  that  has  caused  him  to  look  round. 
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improper  purposes.  Theij  are  some  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  to  him  the  ugly  epit'.et  of  alcahiuie,  or  "go-between." 

Tiilike  a  great  many  authors — too  many  indeed — the 
services  of  the  evang'.lista  are  neither  gratuitous  nor  ill-paid. 
•Some  of  tliese  professional  scribes  derive  a  considerable 
iiKdine  from  their  versatile  talents.  Nor  are  their  ch.arges  in 
all  cases  the  same.  It  depends  on  the  length  of  the  letter,  as 
also  on  the  style  in  which  the  script  is  executed;  whether  it 
is  to  be  plain  or  bordered,  and  whether  it  is  to  have  devices. 
'I'he  evangelista  is  usually  a  master  in  the  chirographic  art,  with 
some  skill  at  limning  ;  and  can  do  a  heart  in  water-colours, 
pier(  ed  by  an  arrow ;  or  two  hearts  impaled  on  the  same  shaft, 
with  Cupid  close  by  holding  the  bow  that  has  sent  it  ;  or  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves  amorously  billing  in  the  midst  of  a  garland  of 
(lowers.  Or,  if  it  be  a  threatening  letter,  it  will  have  for  its 
emlileni  a  hanil  holding  a  stiletto  and  ready  to  strike.  All 
these  things  cost  e.xtr.i,  according  to  the  elegance  of  the 
design,  or  the  talent  required  for  their  execution. 

Sometimes  tho  evangelista  is  above  sitting  u|)on  a  doorstep 
or  the  plinth  of  a  church  pillar,  with  a  mere  bit  of  board  across 
his  knees.  He  then  sets  up  a  regul.ir  desk  or  table,  with  a 
comlbrtablc  chair,  and  perhaps  an  extra  one  for  his  customers 


h\  their  midst,  or  standing  beside  them,  are  two  or  three 
soldiers,  in  Sioiuhing  attitudes  and  slouchingly  .attired,  but  with 
their  bayon  jts  ("ixed,  showing  that  they  have  these  Siiiis-iidolUs 
in  charge.  It  is  the  "  Chain-gang,"  composeil  of  pri.son  m.ale- 
f actors,  temijoiarily  t.aken  from  their  cells  to  act  as  scavengers 
of  the  streets.  Many  of  them  are  known,  noted  robbers,  and 
not  a  few  red-landed  murderers.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  spec- 
tacle, though  it  may  be  a  jirofitable  one  to  many  who  witness  it  - 
in  the  way  of  warning.  Un(iue.stionably  it  is  better  that  these 
gaol-birds  should  be  thus  utilised,  instead  of.  as  with  us,  use- 
lessly and  almost  ludicrously  employed  in  picking  oakum. 

In  Vera  Cruz,  the  smiio,  or  night-watchman,  is  a  character 
sure  to  make  himself  known  and  heanl — sometimes  to  the  keep- 
ing awake  those  who  would  fain  go  to  sleep.  He  perambulates 
the  pavement  .it  all  hours  of  die  night,  nwking  it  hideous  by  his 
shrill  trel)le,  as  he  calls  out  the  ti'iie  along  with  the  state  of  the 
weather,  whidi  he  does  four  times  in  every  hour.  Like  every- 
body else  in  Mexico,  the  sercno  wears  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  and 
a  sort  of  loose  frock,  belted  around  the  waist.  In  the  cooler 
hours  of  the  night  he  is  swathed  '  a  ponderous  taped  do.ak, 
.-caching  down  to  his  heels.  In  one  haml  he  carries  a  long 
spe'.i,aiul  in  the  other  a  clumsy  old-fashioned  lantern;  while 
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from  his  waislbelt  is  suspended  the  etiually  old-fashioned  watch- 
man's rattle — wherewitii  to  sound  an  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  a 
discovery  of  thieves,  or  a  difficulty  with  drunken  roystcrers. 
In  contemplating  tlie  sereno,  one  is  reminded  of  Lonuwn  in  the 
olilen  time  ;  when  night-watchmen  performed  the  functions  now 
entrusted  to  the  police,  with  the  additional  duty  of  crying  out 
the  hour  and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  "  Twelve  o'clock ; 
a  clear  starry  night ;  all's  well."  In  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other 
Mexican  cily,  you  will  still  hear  just  such  a  rign\arole  proclaimed 
in  the  Spanish  tongue  :  "Las  doce  y  maiio — ticmpo  senna  T   And 


aspect — have  forsaken  the  pavement  and  gone  to  roo>t  on  ilie 
!  cupolas  and  church-towers.  At  least  a  [Mir  of  these  foul  liiuK 
may  be  seen  perched  upon  every  cross— one  on  each  arm,  \'s 
way  of  balance — fit  .symbol  ol  the  crucified  m.del'aclnrs. 
!  Down  in  the  street-doors,  and  \\\>  in  the  window  iMJcouies, 
or  higlier  still  along  the  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses,  may 
be  observed  tableau.\  less  repellant — many  of  tluni  .iitrac- 
tivc.  There  you  may  see  the  grand  sefiora  of  true  .\nd.ihisian 
type,  dressed  in  silk,  and  llining  her  fan,  whose  every  motion  has 
a  meaning,  bhe  stands  within  a  casement  that  has  no  gl.is.s,  only 
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from  the  long-drawn  treble,  dwelling  double  time  on  the  last 
word,  the  Me:<ic>^n  wati  liman  has  obtained  his  odd  appellation. 
The  sereno  c  casionally  takes  up  a  thief  or  makes  cap- 
ture of  a  burgUir  ;  but  more  frequently  [jermits  both  to  follow 
their  vocation  free,  himself  preferring  to  enjoy  a  nap  in  the 
portico  of  some  church  or  convent,  with  his  lantern  set  upon 
the  step  beside  him  ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  awakes  to  find  it 
gone,  and  also  liis  rattle — carried  off  by  the  young  "swells" — 
"Joraies  dorados" — returning  from  gambling-room  oi  ball. 

SE.\ORAS,    roHLANAS,    AM)  COCUVOS. 

1 1  is  ill  the  evening  hour  that  the  ui/l,s  of  Ver^a  Cruz  offer 
the  most  agreeable  iimuienade.  Then  the  luil  tiopir  sun 
has  disappeared  behind  the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the 
cool  sea  breeze  circulates  through  the  streets.  The  repul- 
sive '"chain-gang"  has  been  taken  back  to  their  ])rison-celIs, 
while  tlieir  fellow-scavengers,   the  vulture; — also  of  repulsive 
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a, !,'/•///(•  of  iron  bars  -  the  trja  that  projects  so  as  to  give  space 
for  a  bale  ony ; — or  she  leans  over  the  [larapet  that  ((orders  the 
azoh'ct  above.  She  is  not  imobserved.  There  is  a  axbtillcro  in 
the  street  below,  or  iierha|is  on  some  other  azotca,  watching  her 
with  eager  scrutinising  glance.  He  can  interpret  every  flirt  of 
her  fan,  aiul  read  his  fate  in  its  turnings  and  twilcliings. 

Enter  the  streets  of  lesser  note,  that  run  between  dwell- 
ings of  a  more  uniiretentious  style — the  homes  of  the  peojile 
— and  you  behold  a  similar  spectacle.  Here  it  is  the  fob- 
lana — mestiza,  mulatta,  or  quadroon — who  is  the  cynosure,  and 
belle  reigning  supreme.  -She  stands  in  the  ojien  window 
]  or  d(x)rway  of  a  single-storey  house,  freely  chatting  with  a 
grouj)  of  her  nifde  admirers,  and  taking  but  slight  trouble 
to  conceal  her  glowing  charms.  Neither  in  beauty,  nor  yet 
in  the  tastcfulness  of  her  attire,  need  she  feel  humiliated  by 
comparison  with  the  more    aristocratic    sefiora  ■   man- 

sion ;  while  in  point  of  picturesijuencss  she  leaves  the  latter  far 
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hcliiiid.  'I'lic  pohlana  of  a  Mexican  city  is  tlie  representa- 
tive ty|)e  of  the  belle  of  tlie  people,  known  in  Cadiz,  Seville, 
and  Madrid  as  the  manola.  Their  co.sti'.rre,  however,  is 
somewhat  different ;  that  of  the  Mexican  beauty  hav'ng  certain 
features  that  are  altogether  indigenous  and  naiirnal.  'I'lie 
tight-fitting  Andalusian  bodice  is  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
sejn.  Instead,  the  bust  is  covered  with  a  loose  chemise  of 
snow-white  lawn,  or  linen,  gathered  around  the  neck,  and 
elaborately  embroidered,  with  siiort  sleeves,  lace-fringed,  and 
jirettily  contrasting  with  the  olive  tinted  ei)iderniis  of  the  arms. 
Around  the  waist  is  a  sash  or  cincture  of  silk  crape,  of  Chinese 
fabric,  which  helps  to  sustain  the  enat^ua,  or  petticoat  of  white 
or  figured  muslin,  with  a  skirt,  lace-bordercd,  and  so  scant  as 
to  show  underneath  the  well-turned  ankle  and  migiion  foot, 
with  the  tiniest  satin  slipper  poised  upon  its  toe.  Above,  a 
pair  of  dark  brown  or  jet  black  eyes,  glancing  under  a  profusion 
of  piir|)le-black  hair — slightly  crisped  if  a  quadroon's— adorned 
with  fresh  flowers  of  the  orange,  grenadine,  or  "  cacalosuchil " 
(Plumerin) ;  often  still  further  ornamented  by  the  sparkle  of  a 
coaiyo,  the  grand  firefly  of  the  tropics,  whose  sheen  of  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  flame  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  as  the 
twilight  darkens  down ;  until,  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  night, 
its  coruscation  fir  excels  that  of  precious  stones — even  under 
the  glare  of  gaslight. 

Of  all  phosphorescent  creatures  the  grand  firefly  of  tropical 
America  {Elater  noclilucus)  is  certainly  the  most  interesting. 
It  is  not  a  fly,  as  its  English  appellation  would  lead  one  to 
believe,  but  a  beetle — a  scarabaius  with  wings.  The  body  is 
of  ovoid  shape,  of  glossy  brown  colour,  and  in  bulk  equal  to 
the  fore-joint  of  an  ordinary-sized  thumb.  But  your  attention 
is  at  once  attracted  to  its  eye-like  spots,  as  large  as  swan-shot, 
that  appear  like  globes  of  fire,  in  which  green,  and  gold,  and 
flame  are  equally  commingled.  And  when  the  'isect  spreads 
its  wings  in  fliglit,  so  that  you  obtain  a  view  of  its  abdomen,  you 
there  see  a  broad  disc  of  phosphorescence,  almost  as  brillir'nt 
as  a  jet  of  gas.  The  common  firefly  of  more  northern  regions 
— in  the  United  States  known  by  the  ill-fitting  ai)pellation  of 
"  lightning  bug " — is  but  a  fiirthing  dip  compared  with  this 
splendid  luminary  of  the  tropics. 

\\'\\\\  three  or  four  coaiyos  placed  under  an  inverted  tumbler 
you  may  read  the  smallest  type ;  and  even  one  held  in  the 
fingers,  close  to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  will  enable 
you  to  decipher  the  writing  upon  it  without  any  difficulty. 
I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  for  this 
purjjose ;  and  more  th iii  once  in  traversing  the  tropical  forest 
by  night  have  availed  myself  of  this  living  lamp  to  consult 
the  dial  of  my  watch — just  as  one  uses  the  coal  of  a  cigar. 
But  the  most  singular  use  to  which  they  are  put  is  that  above 
alluded  to— as  an  ornament  for  the  hair,  and  at  times,  too, 
the  skirt  of  the  dress.  It  is  usually  the  belles  of  the  lower 
orders  who  atfect  this  species  of  adornment,  though  I  have 
also  seen  cocuyos  gleaming  amid  the  tresses  of  the  fine  lady. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  living  insect 
which  is  pressed  into  this  service.  When  <lead,  the  diUer  loses 
its  phosphoric  brightness,  as  the  dolphin  its  iridescence.  When 
wanted  as  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  it  must  not  only  be  alivi. 
but  in  good  health  ;  and  to  secure  this,  the  insect  is  caiv 
fully  kept  in  a  little  cane  cage — which  may  be  regarded  as 
its  casket — and  regularly  fed  by  the  fair  creatures  of  whose 
trous.seau  it  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Its  food  consists  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugarcane — small  pieces  of  which,  freshly 


jjeeled,  pre  from  time  to  time  placed  inside  its  cage.  When 
reijuired  to  enact  the  r6le  of  a  jewel,  it  is  taken  otit  of  its 
prison,  impaled  upon  a  long  pin,  and  set  on  the  plaits  of  the 
hair,  in  such  a  position  that  its  two  grand  gleaming  lamps  may 
be  fiilly  exposed  to  view.  On  first  seeing  this  done,  I  deemed 
it  the  quintessence  of  cruelty,  and  ventured  a  mild  remon- 
strance. The  young  lady  who  was  taivouring  me  with  the 
exhibition  made  light  of  my  soft-heartedness,  with  a  laugh  ; 
which  would  have  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  her  cruelty 
but  for  whiit  followed.  She  plucked  the  cocuyo  from  her 
head,  and  pointed  out  !  loop  like  integument  underneath  the 
thorax,  through  which  the  pin  had  been  passed ;  so  that  in 
reality  it  was  not  impaled,  as  I  had  supposed.  Furthermore, 
she  informed  me  that  the  creature  suffered  no  pain  from  being 
thus  transfixed,  beyond  that  of  being  confined  when  no  doubt 
it  might  desire  to  be  free.  Furnished  with  this  singular  loop, 
or  link,  one  cannot  help  lancying  that  the  insect  was  designed 
for  the  very  purpose  in  which  the  pohtanas  employ  it. 

Unlike  the  common  fireflies,  the  Elatir  noclilucus  is  not 
found  in  large  numbers.  In  no  place  have  I  seen  it  in 
swarms,  but  only  in  twos  and  threes ;  though  there  are  certain 
spots  in  the  tropical  forest  where  it  is  more  numerous.  It 
specially  afiects  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  the  juice  of 
which  is  its  principal  food.  It  also  finds  sustenance  in  other 
plants  and  flowers  yielding  sap  of  a  similar  nature.  Flying 
about  after  the  manner  of  other  night-beetles,  it  is  not  easily 
caught,  and  is  therefore  a  marketable  article — being  one  of 
the  commodities  brought  in  by  the  country-people,  and  sold 
to  the  seiioritas  of  the  city. 

A  WALLED  CITY. 

It  was  early  in  January  when  I  left  Vera  Cruz— my  objec- 
tive point  being  the  city  of  Mexico.  But  first  I  determined  to 
see  something  of  the  country  lying  east.  Two  grand  routes 
conduct  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital ;  the  northern  running 
through  Jalapa,  the  southern  by  Orizava.  Neither  is  direct, 
the  former  being  forced  far  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to 
the  south,  by  the  great  mountain-group  of  which  the  volcano 
of  Orizava  is  the  culminating  point,  and  Perote  the  pro- 
jection. I  could  have  reached  the  town  of  Orizava  by  rail — 
the  camino  tie  hicrro  being  then  completed  so  far — or  Jalapa 
by  stage-coach.  Or  I  could  have  been  transported  to 
either  place  in  a  litera,  the  Mexican  sedan,  borne  between 
two  mules.  But  I  had  no  wish  to  avail  myself  of  any  of 
these  modes  of  travel.  My  purpose  was  not  speed,  nor  yet 
luxury.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  undertaking  an  excursion  that 
I  knew  to  be  fraught  with  fatigiu-s  anil  hard.ships,  anc  which 
would  carry  me  along  paths  where  coach  could  not  go,  nor 
sedan  be  tnnsported.  For  the  general  direction  of  my  route, 
I  intended  kee|)ing  near  the  Jalapa  road — departing  from 
it  to  the  rignt  or  the  left,  at  certain  point*  where  the  adjacent 
country  appeared  most  deserving  of  exploration.  In  short,  I 
designed  a  zigsag  journey  throujjh  the  interior  ot  Mexico. 
Only  on  such  could  I  behold  those  more  romanlif,  spots  and 
.scenes  for  which  the  rouiury  is  so  reWirated,  an'S  study  its 
people  in  all  their  jiriniitive  pic1<irr»'|tieness,  unchanged  by 
contact  with  the  stranger.  For  the  same  reason  I  resolved, 
as  much  as  possible  to  shun  l)eing  myself  taken  for  a  stranger. 
I  could  speak  the  language  of  the  j/cople,  was  d;'rk  enou|h 
in  compli'^ion,  and  had  adopted  their  garb — the  full  rniithrrt 
drc'is— nut  only  to  fa<  ilitate  my  movements,  and  k<  vrcn  nie 
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from  occasional  imposition,  but  because  I  knew  it  to  be  the 
"  toggery "  best  suited  to  tiie  satldle,  and  especially  for  such 
a  journey  as  I  was  undertaking.  As  yet  I  had  neither  guide 
nor  servant.  A  man  who  was  to  act  in  this  double  capa>'ity 
wculd  be  found  further  on — upon  an  estate  belonging  to  Ui  n 
Hilario,  near  the  village  of  Santa  Ft$.  My  friend  had  given 
me  the  clue  to  discover  this  individual,  described  by  him  as  iin 
hombre  de  bim — an  honest  fellow,  and  one  well  acquaintcil 
with  all  the  ways  of  the  country,  its  highways  and  byewajs. 
Don  Hilario  had  written  to  tell  him  I  was  coming,  and  given 
him  orders  to  prepare  for  accompanying  me.  So  far  as  Santa 
F^  I  needed  no  guide.  I  had  scouted  that  country  twenty  years 
before,  and,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  knew  every  inch  of  it ; 
so  that,  on  setting  forth  from  Vera  Cruz,  I  might  have  been  de- 
scribed, after  the  mode  of  an  immortal  novelist,  as  "a  solitary 
horseman,  with  a  serape  over  his  shoulders  and  a  Tyrolese  hat 
upon  his  head,  seen  riding  out  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  heading  his  horse  towards  the  interior." 

It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  the  gates  of  an  American  city, 
but  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  in  most  other  Mexican  towns,  there  are 
such  ;  and  you  cannot  enter,  or  go  out,  without  passing  through 
a  gate,  with  a  sentry  standing,  or  it  may  be  sitting,  guard  by  it, 
and  a  squad  of  slovenly  soldiers  lounging  under  the  shadow 
of  its  portals.  These  gates — railed  garitas — are  of  the  old 
fortified-city  type,  with  guard-room  attached ;  though  for  any 
obstruction  to  an  enemy  they  would  be  of  slight  service.  The 
chief  object  in  maintaining  them  is  the  collection  of  the 
alcabala — a  duty  levied  on  all  produce,  and  other  commodities, 
that  enter  the  city  for  sale.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  octroi  of  Mexico 
— and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America — one  of  those  absurd 
imposts,  only  causing  obstruction  to  trade,  there  as  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  of  these  gates,  giving  exit  from  Ver.-t  Cruz. 
One,  the  Puerta  de  la  Merced,  leads  out  southward  for 
Alvarado,  and  other  towns  along  the  coast.  Only  on  this 
side  is  there  anything  like  a  suburb,  and  that  but  a  few  build- 
ings connected  with  the  cemetery,  the  Alameda,  or  public 
provnenade,  and,  of  later  years,  a  railway-station.  That  open- 
ing northward,  Puerta  de  Mexico,  is  for  the  Jalapa  road 
leading  also  to  Villa  Antigua — the  Vera  Cruz  of  Cortez — on 
the  Antigua  river.  On  this  route  there  are  no  suburb.'n 
houses ;  nor  are  there  any  on  the  third  road,  which,  pass"  ;ic; 
out  through  the  Puerta  NuaHi,  about  half-way  between  the 
other  two,  strikes  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Vera  Cruz  is  not  only  a  ^called  city,  but  a  fortified  one — a 
thing  still  more  rarely  met  with  in  America.  There  is  a  battle- 
ment, or  breakwater,  on  the  sea-side,  of  coral  rock,  defending  it 
from  the  tidal  wash  ;  while  landward  it  is  girt  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  inarcrial,  with  fortresses  at  each  flank,  and  redoubts  here 
and  there  all  around.  The  wall  is  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  presumptively  meant  as  a  work  of  defence.  During  the 
siege  of  184O  the  American  artillerists  found  no  difliculty  in 
breaching  it — round  shot  smashing  through  the  madrepore, 
and,  as  an  Irishman  mi[.;ht  say,  knocking  it  into  "smithereens." 
Tiie  wail  is  scarce  worth  breaching ;  and  even  scaling-ladders 
would  be  almost  superfluous  for  storming  it.  An  active  soldier 
could  easily,  spring  up  to  its  crest,  or  get  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  comrp.de. 

Quite  as  ludii  reus  was  another  defensive  scheme,  put  in 
practice  by  the  besieged  on  that  occasion.  Outside  the  slight 
eiiceinte,  and  all  around,  a  double  low  of  pits  w.is  <lug  in  the 
soft  sand.     They  were  circular,  some  three  or  four  feet  deep, 


and  of  the  shape  of  inverted  cones.  In  the  apix  bottom  of 
each  was  a  si)earhcad,  set  point  upward.  It  w,is  siipposid 
that  the  American  stonners— had  it  come  to  stonuiiig — would 
have  been  silly  enough  to  impale  themselves  on  these  spikes  ! 
A  blind  man  n.ight  have  avoided  the  pits  ;  and,  e\  en  in  the 
darkest  night,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  pass 
between  any  uvo  of  them  without  tumbling  in.  It  was  a  con- 
trivance worthy  of  those  Chinese  engineers  who  build  fortresses 
of  planks  and  p:isteboard. 
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The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  in  shape  almost  an  exMct  semi- 
circle, the  sea-wall,  of  about  a  mile  in  len;jth,  forming  its 
diameter.  At  each  extremity  is  a  fort ;  Santiago  on  the  south 
and  Concepcion  flanking  it  on  the  north.  Midway  between  the 
two  the  Mole  prejects  towards  San  Juan,  whiih  lies  directly 
abreast,  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  pier-head,  'i'lie 
streets  of  the  city  cross  one  another  rectangularly,  and  there  is 
a  large  public  square  in  the  centre.  The  "  I'laza  Grande"— or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Plaza  mayor — is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  all  Mexican  cities.  It  is  always  in  a  central  position, 
having  the  cathedral  or  church  on  oni'  side  ;  a  second  occupied 
by  the  Government  buildings  or  town-house  {dd'i/do)  ;  a  block 
of  warehouses,  with  a  covered  footway  in  front  (portales),  taking 
up  a  third  side  ;  while  the  fourth  is  usually  enclosed  by  a 
line  of  shops.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  rendezvous  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  in  the  later  hours  of  the  evohing,  when  the 
side-walk  under  the  shade  of  the  porta/cs  is  frequently  crowded 
by  promenaders,  and  presents  a  very  animated  scene. 

I  passed  through  the  Puerta  Nueva,  the  gate  that  gives  exit 
for  Santa  Fe.  It  debouches  on  a  plain  of  sand — a  trackless 
waste,  that  imparts  the  idea  of  a  desert.  As  if  to  strengthen 
the  impression,  just  on  issuing  from  the  gate  a  characteristic 
spectacle  was  presented  :  the  carcase  of  a  large  animal,  horse  or 
mule — I  did  not  stop  to  determine  which — surrounded  by 
vultures,  some  of  them  perched  upon,  and  picking  it. 

These  black  vultures  of  Vera  Cruz — called  zopilotes — are 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  place.  They  are  tame  as  dohiestic 
turkeys,  roosting  upon  the  towers,  cupolas,  and  housetops. 
This  comes  from  their  being  protected  by  law — on  accoimt  of 
the  valuable  service  they  perform  as  scavengers.  No  one  is 
allowed  wantonly  to  destroy  them.  Twenty-five  dollars  is  the 
penalty  for  shooting,  or  otherwise  killing,  a  zofiilote. 

Although  to  the  ordinary  observer  there  appears  but  one 
species  of  these  birds,  the  naturalist  can  m.ake  oat  two,  and 
most  probably  a  third,  existing  in  the  coast-lands  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  species  within  the  city  walls  is  that  known  in  the  .Southern 
United  States  as  the  "carrion  crow"  (Ca/liartcs  atratus).  But 
there  is  en  this  coast  also' the  "'turkey  buzzard"  (C.  aura); 
and  undoubtedly  a  third  species  ditferent  from  either,  more 
resembling  the  turkey  buzzard  than  the  carrion  crow.  It  is, 
however,  easily  distinguished  from  the  C.  aura,  by  its  plumage 
being  of  a  more  sable  cast,  and  the  red  on  its  neck  and  legs 
of  a  dcepei  and  livelier  tint.     It  is  the  Ca'harlrs  burunianus. 

There  is  still  another  vulture  which  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  coast-lands  of  Vera  Cruz,  though  not  near  the 
city  itself.  This  is  the  most  remarkab'e  of  all — in  short,  the 
monarch  of  the  tribi.  It  is  the  "  King  Vulture''  (Sarc<*ramplius 
papa).    We  may  have  occasion  \<^  speak  of  th-.'se  vultures  again. 

Riding  out  from  Vera  Cniz,  and  striking  ',o«ards  the  interior, 
vou  are  met  by  the  sand-dunes,  there  termed  mcdanos.     They 
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trend  norlli  and  south  aloiif;  lliu  roast  of  ;hc'  Mexican  Gulf, 
fcillmvin},'  the  shorc-Hno,  and  generally  running'  parallel  to  it. 
'I'hcrc  is  a  belt  of  low-lying  level  beach,  orst'and,  betv.-een  their 
nearest  ridges  and  the  sea.  It  is  of  varying  breadth— from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to,  in  some  jilaces,  as  much  as  a  mile.  It 
is  nearly  of  this  breadth  behind  Vera  Cruz,  narrowing  north 
and  south,  till  the  city  seems  to  stand  in  a  semicircular  plain. 


tops,  .and  ridges  with  precipitous  sides  and  ovcrh.anging  combs; 
between  which  lie  deep  hollows  or  valleys  of  cipially  fantastic 
formation.  It  is  just  as  with  snow  in  a  great  drift-storm  ;  only 
that  the  medanos  of  the  Mexican  (julf  coast  frequently  attain 
to  the  m,agnitu(lc  of  real  hills— rising  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  .adjacent  jjlaiii.  In  some  places  they 
have  a  breadth  of  many  miles  landward. 
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Xt  high  tide,  and  when  there  is  an  in-blowing  storm  from  the 
C.iilf,  a  portion  of  the  i)lain  becomes  Hooded  with  se.i-w.ater ; 
wheia  :he  s:;ii(l,  being  held  in  suspension,  is  carried  shoreward  by 
the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  deposited  there.  As  the 
tide  rarrly  rises  over  three  feet,  these  inundations  are  of  only 
occasional  of-currenrc;  and  in  the  intervals  the  s.md,  desiccated 
under  the  hot  tropical  siu,,  is  lifted  by  the  first  strong  wind, 
and  wafted  about  in  every  direction.  The  consequence  is,  that 
<^t/>i,-s  are  formed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  assuming 
various  shapes— such  as  mounds,  or  hillocks  with  domelike 


Those  lying  nearest  the  sea  are  suhjcft  to  constant  change 
by  the  shifting  of  the  wind.  Iii  a  single  night  a  dome  or  ridge 
will  disappear,  while  a  new  one  will  have  arisen  ne.ir  by, 
perhaps  trending  in  a  different  direction.  Every  road  and 
l)ath  is  obliterated  •  and  even  a  bulky  article,  left  for  a  while 
.among  the  medanos,  may  be  found  "smooied"  u\\  .and  perhaps 
quite  irrecoverable. 

An  incident  th.at  occurred  to  me  during  the  .American 
siege  will  illustrate  this  peculiarity.  In  conmiand  of  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  I  was  f)rdered  on  one  occasion  to  hold  a 
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position  on  a  sand-riilgc  in  tiic  rear  of  tlic  city.  As  tlicre  was 
a  i>ickct  in  front  of  us  1  saw  no  necessity  for  the  men  to  keep 
awake.  'I'iiey  went  to  sleep,  therefore,  with  headr,  resting  upon 
their  knapsacks.  During  the  niglit  thert^  sprang  up  a  rwr/i';  or 
"norther,"  as  the  Americans  designate  the  dreaded  tempest  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  The  sand  swirled  up,  and  rushed  about  in 
every  direction— not  only  entering  our  eyes,  but  striking  the 
cheeks  so  shari)Iy  as  to  cause  acute  pain.  The  men,  covering 
their  faces  with  the  capes  of  their  overcoats,  lay  still  and  fell 
asleep.     So  also  did  I.     I  well  remember  my  surprise,  when  I 


upon  which  they  had  been  <lcposilcil  had  altogether  changed 
its  general  appearance — even  its  trend  having  lo  some  extent 
altered. 

The  sand-dunes  of  the  Vera  Cru.?  coast  should  possess  a 
high  interest  for  the  geologist,  since  they  show  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  in  process  of  formation.  In  the  course  of  lime 
the  hillocks  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  wind,  but  become 
stationary.  During  the  season  of  the  heavy  tropical  rains — 
which  is  in  simimer  when  the  northers  iiave  ceased  to  blow — 
the  saturated  sand  resists  the  ordinary  sea-breeze,  and  rem.iins 
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awoke  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  Near  me  | 
was  nothing  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  soldier,  or 
human  being  of  any  kind.  (Jnly  a  number  of  protuberances 
that  rose  slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the  surface.  They 
were  the  crania  of  my  still  sleeping  comrades,  wTapped  in 
their  overcoat  capes,  and  resting  upon  their  knapsacks.  But 
for  their  heads  being  thus  elevated,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
been,  like  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  buried  beneath  the  drift. 

On  another  occasion,  going  with  a  party  on  scout,  my  men 
left  their  knapsacks,  widi  other  iinf<cdimenta,  on  the  slope  of  a 
sand-dune.  A  norH-  sprang  up  during  our  absence ;  and  on 
our  return  the  knapsacks  \\\re  nowhere  to  be  seen.  For  a 
time  we  thought  they  had  been  picked  up  liy  an  ad\enturous 
party  of  the  enemy's  f^ticrillnos ;  till  some  one  tramping  over 
the  spot,  and  sinking  deep  into  the  soft  yielding  .sand,  acci- 
dentally struck  upon  the  lost  equipments.  Rut  for  this  i*^  is 
quite  possible  we  might  never  ha\c  recovered  them  ;  as  the  ridge  I 


fixed — for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  plants  to 
prop.igate  themselves  upon  it.  .'\t  first  appear  certain  species 
of  comcUnacea,  with  thick  succulent  si  ilks.  These  vegetate 
r.apidlj',  and  as  soon  decay — the  debris  of  their  leaves  forming  a 
thin  layer  of  mould.  This  gives  nourishment  to  otb.er  [jlant? 
of  several  different  species  and  gener.a — principally  syiigencsists 
and  tvmvhii/i,  with  one  or  two  kinds  of  cactus.  Fresh 
seeds  arc  blown  thither  by  the  winil,  or  carried  in  the  be.aks  of 
birds  ;  and  new  plants  spring  up,  till  the  surface  becomes  quite 
covered  with  a  vegetation,  that  shades  it  fK>jn  sun  and  wind, 
while  the  roots  and  tendrils  of  the  plants  assist  in  keeping}  the 
sand  in  its  place.  Shrubs  next  spring  up — antong  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  dwarf  sjK'cies  of  acada,  with  large  curved 
spines — a  leguminous  shnib  ;  and  finally  trees. 

But  if  vegetation  is  here  rapidly  produced,  it  is  also  some 
times  more  rajiidly  destroyed.  The  shrubs  and  trees  are  not 
unfrequently  found  growing  in  the  lioUows  between  die  ridgcr 
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Alter  remaining  undisturbed  for  years,  and  until  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  size,  they  get  sanded  up  by  the  storm 
and  quite  killed.  I  have  seen  trees  of  twenty  feet  in  height 
so  smothered  in  a  single  night  that  only  their  topmost  twigs 
were  visible  above  the  drift,  while  others  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Is  It  likely,  then,  that  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
ligneous  ri'.ics  found  in  our  sand-pits  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  wind,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  to  that  of 
water  ? 

From  what  is  at  present  transpiring  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  is  there  gaining.  The 
process  may  be  slow,  yet  it  is  observable.  When  Vera  Cruz 
was  removetl  to  its  present  site — nearly  three  centuries  ago — the 
sea-level  plain  upon  which  it  is  built  was  of  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is  now.  A  series  of  ridges — once  naked  sand, 
now  converted  into  firm  soil,  and  covered  with  forest  tre.'s— are 
crossed  as  you  proceed  inward  from  the  shore.  Those  lying 
farthest  back  show  by  their  vegetable  growth  an  older  for- 
mation than  the  dunes  nearest  the  sea.  Several  of  these 
hillocks,  in  the  rear  of  the  city  itself,  are  now  so  near  as  to  be 
withia  cannon-shot  of  the  walls — a  disadvantage  to  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  event  of  bombardment  from  the  land  side.  During 
the  siege,  this  was  proved  by  the  American  artillerists  ;  who, 
from  the  crests  of  these  very  sand-dunes,  and  with  ordinary 
howitzers,  threw  shells  into  the  town,  and  all  ovei  it. 

On  emerging  from  the  gates  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  facing  west- 
ward, the  traveller  has  before  him  about  as  dreary  a  prospect 
as  may  well  be  imagined.  It  is  not  easy  loLc^'eve  that  beyond 
these  sombre  medanos — appearing  to  stretch  inimitably  before 
him — lies  a  zone  of  vegetation  which,  for  luxuriant  richness, 
will  compare  with  anything  in  the  world. 

TRULY  A  STRANGE  IIORSEMAK. 

Eager  to  enter  the  tropical  forest,  I  spurred  my  horse 
across  the  plain,  scarce  staying  to  notice  the  stunted  mezquite 
trees  that,  here  and  there  rising  a  few  feet,  seemed  to  struggle 
with  the  dust  for  existence ;  all  the  less  likely  to  prove 
victorious  in  the  strife,  since  their  leaves  and  siiiques  were 
being  browsed  upon  by  some  scores  of  donkeys. 

These  asses,  of  very  small  size,  are  a  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  environs.  They  are  great  aids  to 
the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  negro  denizen  of  the  coast  region ; 
and,  although  they  are  also  common  on  the  colder  table-lands 
of  the  interior,  they  thrive  equally  well  in  the  tropical  tiena 
caliente;  proving  that  this  useful  animal  may  be  acclimatised 
almost  anywhere.  I  believe  the  patient  creature  coilfd  endure 
the  chill  atmosphere  of  Iceland,  as  he  does  the  sultry  siroccos 
of  Tangiers  and  Timbuctoo. 

Talking  of  a  sultry  atmosphere,  I  was  reminded  of  it  as  I 
rode  across  the  sand-plain.  It  was  the  month  of  January,  and 
yet  the  sun  shining  upon  me  had  as  much  strength  as  in  an 
English  July.  I  pulled  the  scrape  from  off  my  shoulders,  and 
folded  it,  Mexican  fashion,  across  the  croup  of  my  saddle.  While 
occupied  with  this  little  arrangement,  I  lost  some  few  moments 
of  time,  during  which  I  had  permitted  my  horse  to  take  his  own 
course.  When  I  again  caught  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  proceed  along  the  road,  there  luas  no  road ! 

I  was  not  so  very  much  surprised  at  this  ;  I  knew  the  nature 
of  the  travelled  tracks  over  the  sand-plain  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
that  in  a  single  night  they  often  get  obliterated.  The  wind 
does  tlv's,  even  when  it   is  but  a   zephyr.     I  looked    toward 


the  medanos,  still  some  distance  ahead;  but  could  not  recognise 
the  defiles  through  which,  twenty  years  before,  the  Santa  Fd 
read  used  to  pass.  The  silhouette  of  the  sand-liills  seemed 
entirely  changed. 

I  drew  bridle,  and  sat  hesitatingly  in  the  saddle.  I  began 
to  think  I  had  made  a  mistake,  in  supposing  I  could  so  easily 
find  my  way  as  far  as  Santa  F^.  I  regretted  not  having  engaged 
a  guide,  or  accepted  the  services  of  one  that  Don  Hilario 
had  offered  me.  I  was  still  only  a  short  gallop  from  the 
garita.  Should  I  ride  on,  or  go  back?  Saving  the  city 
dwellings  behind,  there  was  no  house  near — not  even  a  hut ; 
nor  any  human  being — not  even  a  donkey-driver. 

While  thus  peq)lexed — seated  in  my  saddle,  and  scanning 
the  profile  of  the  medanos — I  became  sensible  of  a  sound,  as 
of  the  pattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  soft  sand.  It  c?me 
from  behind  me.  Turning,  I  beheld  a  horseman.  He  was 
going  at  a  gallop,  and  in  a  direction  that,  if  continued,  wjuld 
bring  him  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  where  I  had 
halted.  I  had  just  time  to  rein  round,  facing  him,  when  he 
reached  the  point  of  passing  me.  But  before  I  could  ciU  out 
to  him  to  stop — that  I  might  inquire  the  way — he  too  reined 
up,  saving  me  the  necessity. 

I  looked  upon  a  picture  that  could  be  see.i  only  on  Mexican 
soil.  The  strange  horseman  was  attired  in  the  full  rancluro 
dress — a  costume  that  in  point  of  picturesqueness  is  not  any- 
where excelled.  The  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head,  with 
a  checkered  kerchief  underneath,  was  encircled  by  a  toquilla 
of  shining  pearls ;  a  manga  of  purple-coloured  cloth  streamed 
back  from  his  shoulde  o,  showing  the  sash  of  scarlet  crape 
around  his  waist ;  talzoneros  of  blue  velveteen ;  snow-white 
cahoncillos,  and  Cordovan  leather  boots,  heavily  spurred, 
appeared  beneath.  I  recognised  the  "  rig  "  at  a  glance — the 
typical  costume  of  the  Jarocho. 

He  was  riding  a  fiery  horse,  which  he  had  suddenly 
pulled  back  upon  its  haunches,  until  the  long  tresses  of  its  tail 
became  commingled  with  the  sand.  In  this  attitude  both 
horse  and  horseman  for  some  moments  remained  ;  though  not 
until  I  could  summon  resolution  to  address  him,  and  make 
known  my  wants.     In  this  he  anticipated  me. 

"  Nor  deconocio"  he  called  out — in  a  patois  which  I  knew  how 
to  translate  as  "  serior  desconocido  " — "  may  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  whether  you  have  lost  your  way  ?  If  not,  it  is 
unwise  of  you  to  be  dallying  where  you  are." 

"  Why  ?"  I  asked,  spurring  my  horse,  and  trotting  briskly 
towards  him. 

"  Why  !     Do  you  not  see  the  signs  ?" 

"Signs!  of  what?" 

"  El  norte,  nor.     I  suppose  you  understand  that  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  see  no  signs  of  a  nortd.  On  the  contrary, 
the  air  is  uncomfortably  hot,  with  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
south.     I  don't  see  the  slightest  indication  of  a  storm." 

"  Indeed  !  And  yet  you  appear  to  be  one  who  should  know 
what's  what.  After  all,  you're  coming  from  the  town.  I,  early 
this  morning,  rode  in  from  the  country  ;  therefore  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you.  On  my  journey  what  did  I  see?  Ants 
crossing  the  track,  and  crawling  up  the  slopes  to  reach  the  higher 
ground.  What  did  I  hear?  The  vaquero  kite  screaming 
shrill.  And  weren't  the  bulls  bellowing  like  mad,  as  I  passed 
through  the  savannah  I  Besides,  I  saw  the  storm  siichil  shut 
up  its  flowers ;  which  it  never  does  unless  at  the  approach  of  a 
norif.     You  say  there's  a  hot  wind  blowing  from  the  south, 
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Well,  ftor ;    that    is  the  best  proof  that    the  nortc  is   near. 
Miral  you  see  that  little  cloud  standing  over  Misantha?" 

He  pointed  towards  the  ridge  of  mountains  rising  to 
noithward,  and  known  by  this  name. 

"  See  I  it  is  coming  this  way.  Now,  don't  you  feel  its  first 
breath — cold  as  the  snows  of  Orizava?  Say,  fior ;  wliich  way 
do  you  want  to  go  ?  Decide  at  once,  for  I  can't  delay  with  you 
any  longer.     Are  you  for  the  country,  or  the  town  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  Santa  Fc'." 

"  My  route  also.  Come  on  then,  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  travel  in  company." 

"  I  have  that  wish." 

"  Muy  bien  I  vamonos  I" 

Turning  his  horse's  head  to  the  road — to  him  well  known — 
the  Jarocho  started  off  at  a  gallop.  Spurring  my  own  mount, 
I  followed  in  his  track,  without  saying  a  word. 


I  We  had  not  ridden  much  farther,  before  I  becatne  aware 
how  truthfully  he  had  forecast  the  w  itlier.  His  natural 
barometers  proved  true  to  the  forewarninj;s  with  which  lliey 
had  furnished  him.  A  whilT  of  cold  wind  striking;  agniusl  my 
check — the  one  turned  towards  the  polar  star — adinoiiished  me 
I  that  the  norther  was  approaching  ;  and,  before  we  had  ridden 
j  three  hundred  yards  farther — going  at  a  gallop — the  sun  was 
suddenly  obscured  by  a  cloud,  the  sky  became  dark  as  in  a 
total  eclipse,  and  the  atmosphere  felt  as  cJiill  as  if  the  snows 
of  Citlatepetl  had  been  showered  upon  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  through  the  defiles  of  the  medanos,  the 
sand  was  swirling  up  into  the  air,  and  pelting  spitefully  against 
our  faces.  I  was  half  suffocated,  half  blinded  ;  nor  could 
I  have  proceeded  further,  but  for  my  hor.'  ',  whose  speed 
enabled  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  steed  ridden  by  the 
Jarocho. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  six  white  menana    consumed  immense  quantities,  was  carolling  out  some  cheery 
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two  Indians  who  left  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  on  a  little 
canoe  expedition,  which  was  ostensibly  a  mere  hunting  trip ; 
though,  in  reality,  to  search  for  some  mines,  which  one  of  our 
party  had  heatd  of  from  the  Indians,  was  the  main  object  with 
most  of  us.  0.;>;  or  two  had,  however,  like  myself,  joined  in 
it  more  from  a  love  of  adventure,  and  a  desire  to  explore  the 
then  entirely  unknown  interior  of  the  island,  and  the  almost 
equally  unknown  shores  and  creeks  which  indent  the  coast, 
than  from  any  other  stimulus.  As  the  result  proved,  all  of  us 
met  with  very  much  more  adventure  than  we  had  bargiiined 
for ;  and  I,  for  one,  went  much  further  afield  than  I  had  any 
intention  ot,  and  saw  quite  enough  of  the  matted  interior  of 
the  colony  of  Vancouver  to  suffice  me  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  crew  consisted  of  die  six  white  men  already  mentioned, 
and  two  native  Indians,  to  whom  the  canoe  belonged ;  while 
the  stores,  comprising  the  usual  frugal  fare  of  the  North- 
western explorer,  was  the  joint-stock  property  of  us  all.  The 
command  of  the  canoe  expedition  we  conferred  on  an  old 
French  Canadian,  who  had  grown  grey  as  a  trapper  amid  the 
Western  wilds,  and  who  knew  almost  every  Indian  tribe  between 
York  Factory  and  Fort  Victoria.  He  was  a  grizzled  old  fellow, 
dressed,  with  even  an  approach  to  dandyism,  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  gorgeous  beaded  suit  of  buckskin,  while  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  a  blue  cloth  capol  was  thrown  over  the  whole.  It  was 
his  continued  boast  that  no  Indian  could  ever  "  come  it  over 
him  ;"  and  he  was  ever  vowing  dire  vengeance  .against  the  whole 
race  should  any  individual  member  of  it  dare  to  lay  finger  on 
him.  Yet  for  all  that  he  was  kind-hearted,  and  was  instantly 
silent,  and  almost  sad,  did  we  but  hint  at  the  wrinkled  squaw 
and  brood  of  black-eyed,  half-breed  children  who  escorted  him 
down  to  the  beach,  as  we  picked  him  up  at  his  "  ranch,"  a  few 
niiles  outside  of  Victoria.  "  Old  Parleyvoo,"  •  as  our  admir- 
ing, yet  withal  irreverent  party  styled  him,  was  always,  ex.ept 
when  his  absent  squaw  and  children  were  in  his  mind,  in 
splendid  spirits,  and    if  not  chewing  tobacco,  of  which  he 
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chanson  of  the  French  voyageur. 

For  the  first  fortnight  we  had  a  fine  time  of  it ;  everything 
went  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  The  weather  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  as  we  leisurely  p.iddled  or  sailed  along  the  shore,  we 
would  watch,  in  dreamy  admiration,  the  calm,  silent  quiet  of 
the  wooded  scene ;  or  we  would  land  on  some  point,  and  hunt 
for  a  day  or  two,  rarely  or  ever  returning  at  night  without  a 
plentiful  supply  of  game.  Sometimes  we  halted  at  some  of 
the  little  sleepy  Indian  villages  which  dotted  the  shores  at 
intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  or  we  would  be  visited  by 
some  wandering  canoe-man,  tempted  by  curiosity  or  the  hope  of 
a  supper.  At  night  we  would  encamp  on  some  of  the  many 
wooded  islands,  or  on  the  grassy  little  meadows  which  skirt 
some  of  the  many  streams,  ever  and  again  gurgling  over  rocks 
and  pebbles  to  the  sea;  and  then,  smoking  our  pipes,  full 
length  on  the  grass,  we  would  talk  over  the  day's  work  and  the 
morrow's  plans,  until  the  darkness  coming  on,  we  would 
roll  ourselves  in  our  blankets  and  go  to  sleep.  Next  morning 
we  were  :ip  betimes,  and  with  light  hearts  went  paddling 
away  northward.  1  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  these  were 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  The  never-varying 
good  humour  and  honest  mirth  of  my  companions,  the  free, 
careless  life,  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  the  calm  scenery 
of  wooded  isKands  and  distant  snow-capped  mountain-tops 
seemed  to  exercise  a  soothing  influence  over  our  s[)irits,  and 
cause  us  to  look  on  the  whole  world  with  a  kindlier  feeling 
than,  usually,  in  the  jaundiced  atmosphere  of  busy,  moiling, 
toiling  civilisation,  it  is  possible  to  do.  When  we  did  think  of 
cities  and  men,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  pity,  as  of  something  we 
l>ad  long  ago  escaped  from,  and  would  never  again  return  to. 

The  adventures  we  met  with,  though  perhaps  under  other 
circumstances  worth  recording,  were  really,  however,  of  such  a 
quiet  nature  as  only  to  add  a  zest  to  our  hearty  venison  or 
grouse  supper,  and  not  calculated  to  disturb  much  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way.  Now  we  halted  at  an  Indian  village, 
and  shared  in  a  great  "  potlatch  "  feast ;  or  we  would  visit  some 
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lonely  trader  or  settler  ;  or  lie  disturbed  at  night  by  an  alarm  of 
m.iraiiiliiiH  Indians,  visiting  us  with  evil  intent;  or  lor  days  we 
would  jiaddle  along  without  meeting  a  human  being.  Under 
the  excitement  of  the  adventures  attending  the  latter  part  of 
our  expedition,  these  only  now  linger  in  our  memory  as  fa(le<l 
reminiscences,  which  sometimes  start  up  before  us,  but  witli 
that  hazy  indistinctness  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
they  are  actual  things  which  have  happened  to  us,  or  arc  only 
dreams,  or  something  wc  have  read  in  a  story-book  in  the  days 
of  boyhood. 

lUit  our  peaceful  life  was  now  giving  way  to  more  stirring 
days.  Uy  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  wc  had  got  into 
Johnstone's  .Strait,  a  narrow  sea- 
passage,  which  separates  Van- 
couver Island  from  the  mainland 
of  Ikitish  Columbi.a,  and  wild 
and  solitary  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  this 
strait  that  the  Indians  steered 
the  canoe  to  the  westwanl,  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river  which  flowed  from  the  in- 
terior ot  the  island  into  the  sea 
at  this  point.  The  coast  was 
then  but  roughly  surveyed,  so 
th.it  I  tlo  not  now  recollect  if 
any  name  h.xd  been  yiven  to  it 
on  our  charts.  The  Indians 
called  it  the  "Hkuskan,"  which 
name,  with  some  change  to 
accommodate  the  jav-breaking 
agglomeration  of  consonants  to 
our  tongues,  we  adopted.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a 
small  r.ulian  village  of  the 
Nimpkish  tribe,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  spearing  salmon  in 
the  stream.  With  them  we  left 
our  fine  large  canoe,  taking  in 
exchange  a  smaller  shallow  one, 
more  suited  for  ascending  the 
rapid  river.  The  canoe  was  too 
small  for  all.  our  party;  ac- 
cordingly the  two  Indians,  with 

Old  I'arleyvoo  and  our  stores,  were  placed  in  the  canoe, 
while  the  rest  of  us  walked  along  the  wooded  banks,  meeting 
the  canoe  at  night,  and  now  and  then  assisting  the  canoe 
l)arty  in  "[loling  it"  up  the  more  rapid  portion  of  the 
stream,  dragging  it  over  rapids;  or  when,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happened,  waterfalls  entirely  interrupted  our 
progress,  we  would  assist  them  in  carrying  the  canoe  and 
the  effects  overland.  The  whole  journey  was  most  laborious, 
while  to  add  to  our  troubles,  we  had  to  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  coffee,  bread,  and  a  modicum  of  bacon.  Our 
beans — that  stajjle  food  of  travellers  in  this  region — had 
failed  us  ;  and  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  region  of  the  Indians' 
travel,  not  a  deer  could  be  seen.  On  the  fourth  day,  however, 
the  stream  began  to  get  calmer,  and  we  emerged  on  a  beautiful 
lake,  embosomed  amid  the  snow-capped  mountains  around. 
Up  this  lake,  which  was  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  we 
sailed  in  parties  of  three,  until  wc  were  all  landed  at  the  head 
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of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  another  stream  flowing  through  a  valley. 
It  was  in  this  district  that  the  two  Indians  h.ad  once,  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  far  beyond  the  usual  haunts  of  their  tribe, 
—  found  the  ricli  gold  (juartz  lead  which  we  w^re  in  search  of. 
We  saw  it,  and,  to  .save  all  further  trouble,  we  may  as  well 
mention — what  we  had  long  been  suspicious  of — that  this  El 
Dor.-Klo,  like  many  others  which  the  natives  will  ever  now  and 
again  lead  you  to,  was  nothing  more  than  iron  pyrites,  and 
worthless.  Gold  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  colony,  but  we 
were  not,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  to  be  the  fortunate  finders. 
After  we  had  roundly  abused  our  Indians  for  leading  us 
this  wild-goose  chase,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  sulked  for 

a  day  or  two,   we   forgot   the 

,  whole  affair,  and  set  to  work  to 

,'  ,   "  see    if   we    could    not    find  a 

recompense  for  our  loss  and 
disappointment  This  we  were 
not  long  in  finding.  The  whole 
valley  seemed  perfectly  alive 
with  deer,  and  the  comparative 
coolness  of  this  snow-capped 
region  had  not  driven  them  to 
the  mountains,  where,  on  the 
sultrier  coast,  they  usually  go  in 
sunmier  to  avoid  the  swarms  ol 
mosquitoes ;  while  the  stream 
flowing  into  the  lake,  and  a 
neighbouring  swamp,  were 
swarming  with  beaver.  We 
were  in  abundant  employment 
now.  The  i^eer  supplied  us  with 
food,  though  their  skins  were 
much  too  bulky  to  be  worth 
keei)ing.  The  beaver,  how- 
ever, though  worth  nothing  like 
what  they  once  were,  were  yet 
worth  preserving.  In  the  course 
of  ten  days  we  had  killed  no 
less  than  forty-seven,  and  though 
our  flour  was  now  all  exhausted, 
yet  we  still  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood,  channed  by 
lovely  weather  and  the  rare 
sport  of  beaver  hunting,  alter- 
nated with  a  right  royal  bear  chase.  We  had  abundance  of 
salt  and  ammunition,  so  that  we  experienced,  after  a  while, 
no  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  civilised  stores.  Besides, 
we  were  all  old  travellers,  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  such  mishajis.  The  only  one  of  the  party  who  was 
at  all  inconvenienced  was  Old  Parleyvoo,  who,  conscious 
that  we  were  far  beyond  the  usual  range  of  the  Indians, 
was  never  weary  of  expressing  his  wishes  that  we  should 
come  across  some  of  them,  and,  for  reasons  not  stated,  in- 
flict dire  vengeance  on  their  devoted  race.  Our  life,  though 
without  anxiety,  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  getting  rather 
monotonous,  and  after  some  days  I.  for  my  part,  began  to 
weary  for  a  change  in  the  life  of  killing  and  eating  deer,  and 
killing  and  eating  (and  dressing  the  skins  of)  beaver.  Besides, 
beaver-tail,  though  perhaps  wondrously  good  as  a  luxury, 
becomes  somewhat  tiresome  to  masticate  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper. 
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It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  (I 
think)  of  our  life  at  "Beaver  Camp"  that  I  set  out  alone,  for 
the  imriHise  of  seeing  if  I  could  find  some  grouse  or  other 
game  to  vary  the  monotony  of  our  diet.  Hitherto  our  keenness 
in  the  pursuit  of  beaver  had  not  allowed  of  our  travelling  very 
far  afield.  The  day  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  mile  after 
mile  I  almost  unconsciously  wandered  away  from  cami),  until 
1  found  myself  ascending  the  snow-capped  range  which  sur- 
rounded the  lake.  The  ascent  of  its  wooded  slope  was  easy, 
and  the  "squeak  !  squeak  !"  of  the  marmots,  which  attr.icted 
my  attention  on  every  side,  stimulated  me  to  gain  the  summit 
Uy  noon  I  had  reached  the  snow,  and  sat  admiring  the  fair  yet 
solitary  scene  which  lay  stretched  at  my  feet.  The  lake  I 
could  sec  so  distinctly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  reach  it 
almost  at  a.  leap,  anil  forgetting 
the  distance  I  had  come,  and 
conscious  that  my  return  would 
be  much  easier  than  my  up- 
ward travel,  I  wandered  along 
the  ridge,  attracted  by  thj  mar- 
mots and  the  ptarmigan  (which 
for  the  first  time  I  had  seen  in 
the  mountains  of  the  island), 
until  the  day  was  declining. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  I  sat 
down  in  a  shady  hollow  among 
some  rocks  to  rest.  How 
long  I  dozed  I  cannot  say, 
but  when  I  awoke  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  was 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
a  dense  fog  covered  all  the 
fair  landscape  of  a  few  hours 
before.  I  was  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  started  to  my  feet 
to  return  to  camp,  but  after 
travelling  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  I  found  to  my  horror 
that  I  had  quite  forgotten  to 
note  in  what  direction  the 
camp  lay.  I  had  looked  upon 
the  familiar  lake   as  such  an 

unfailing  guide  that,  though  I  had  a  compass  in  my 
pocket,  I  had  entirely  omitted  to  keep  the  run  of  my 
path.  Still  I  was  convinced  it  lay  in  the  direction  I  was 
travelling,  and  I  started  out  with  all  speed— for  the  sun,  I 
could  see  through  the  fog,  was  beginning  to  get  low,  even  in 
this  long  July  day.  I  was  now  again  descending  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  was  in  high  spirits,  for  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  far  out  if  I  got  to  the  lake ;  but  still  I  could  not  see 
the  light  unwooded  space  which,  even  in  the  fog,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dark  woods  around.  It  was  now  getting 
so  dark  that  I  feared  to  stumble  over  the  fallen  wood  and 
cliffs,  and  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  to  consider  my 
position.  That  I  was  lost  I  did  not  like  to  acknowledge 
to  myself.  Again  and  again  I  looked  at  my  toTipass,  and 
again  and  again  was  forced  to  confess  that  1  was  perfectly 
bewildered.  I  could  not,  to  save  the  life  of  me — and  my  life 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being  lost  if  /  didn't — recollect  how 
the  camp  lay  in  reference  to  the  mountain  1  had  ascended  in 
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the  morning,  and  was  now  descending.  The  lake  I  cmild 
picture,  and  tlie  camp  I  rould  picture,  but  there  were  so  ni.uiy 
mountains  ail  around,  that  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  mure 
confiiseil  I  i)e<'.imo. 

Finally,  I  resolved  that  I  would  wait  until  morning,  and  sec 
what  the  rising  of  the  sun  would  bring  forth.  I  now  began  to  take 
an  inventory  of  my  resources  in  the  way  of  housekeci)ing  for  a 
night  in  the  wilds.  Blanket  I  had  none  ;  but,  luckily,  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  morning  had  induceci  me,  contrary  to  my  wont,  to 
put  on  my  many-pocketed  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  by  accident 
I  had  put  a  i)iece  of  soap  in  one  pocket  while  washing  at  the 
lake  in  the  morning.  I  had  a  big  "stick"  of  tobacco,  and  my 
powder-horn  was  full.     Caps  and  bullets  I  had  enough,  and  my 

re\olver  was  on  my  hip,  more 
from  long  us.nge  than  from  any 
necessity,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  my  sheath  hunting- 
knife,  I  had  my  rifle  ;  so  that, 
as  far  as  lethal  we.ipons  wlmiI, 
I  was  tolerably  well  armed, 
though  I  did  not  like  to  think 
that,  possibly,  by-aiid-by  I  might 
rcfiuire  to  use  them.  Shot 
after  shot  I  fired,  but  the  only 
response  I  got  was  the  mock- 
'  ing  echo  among  the  wooded 

hill.?,  until  at  last  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  only  wasting 
my  valuable  ammunition.  It 
was  now  getting  cold,  and 
the  raw  fog  was  penetratinfr 
into  my  very  bones.  I  could 
also  hear  the  wolves  howling 
in  the  mountains,  so  that  a 
fire  became  doubly  necessary. 
After  diligent  search  in  my 
pocket,  I  found  four  fusees. 
These,  instinctively,  even 
against  my  inclination  to  har- 
bour such  an  idea,  I  began 
to  be  aware  that  I  must  hus- 
band against  an  evil  day. 
Accordingly,  I  carefully  se- 
lected one,  and  the  others  I  put  by,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit 
of  paper,  against  contingencies.  Plucking  some  of  the  dry 
moss  which  was  all  around,  I  laid  it  aside.  Then,  gathering 
some  twigs,  I  prepared  a  place  for  them,  and  striking  the  fiisce, 
I  pushed  it  into  the  ball  of  moss,  and  twirled  it  round  and 
round  until  it  burst  into  flame.  Now  for  sticks;  then  for 
more,  until  I  had  a  good  fire  built,  and  it  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  very  log  I  was  sitting  on.  This  I  rolled  in,  and  my 
anxiety  as  to  a  fire  was  at  an  end.  I  tore  the  skin  off  a  grouse 
and  roasted  it  for  supper,  for  I  had  killed  several  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  had  three  of  them  slung  over  my  back,  and 
then,  wearied,  I  sank  to  sleep.  Before  daylight  I  was  awoke 
by  the  cold.  The  fire  had  burnt  out,  and  the  fog  had  settled 
down  into  a  drizzling  rain,  which  seemed  to  wet  one  without 
having  the  courage  to  do  it  openly !  So  it  ajipeared,  at  least 
to  my  fancy,  as  I  tried  to  blow  up  the  fire  alVesh.  In  this  I 
failed,  and  as  I  could  not  afibrd  to  waste  another  fusee,  I  sat 
down  by  the  ashes  until  d.iyliglit  dawned.     It  was  not  my  first 
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tii;^lit  in  tlir  woods  nionc,  but  it  was  my  first  under  the  cinnini- 
sl.iiK  OS  I  now  found  myself  in.  My  tliouglits  were  not  of  the 
])le;isantest,  nor  my  .oirits  of  the  liij'hest ;  still  I  could  not  but 
wateh  with  interest  uie  tall  trees  lighting  i-j).  one  after  another, 
as  the  sun  rose,  and  anxiously  I  ])eered  through  the  gloom, 
hoping  to  sec  the  lake  almost  at  my  feet.  But  I  looked  in 
vain.  I  was  stii  ,  however,  convinced  that  it  couldn't  be  far 
off.  So,  as  soon  as  I  could  see,  I  started  off,  break  fasti  ess, 
in  the  supposLcl  direction  of  the  lake.  The  rain  had  now  com- 
menced lo  fall  in  a  steady  pour — a  thorough  wet  summer  day, 
and,  what  with  the  rain  itself  and  the  wet  bushes,  1  became 
thoroughly  wet  to  the  skin.  But  other  anxieties  kept  me  from 
licing  annoyed  with  such  trifles.  The  ground  was  wet,  and  the 
fallen  timber,  along  which  I  had  often  td  travel  for  considerable 
distances,  was  sli|)pery  to  a  degree  which  threatened  danger 
to  my  limbs,  if  1  fell  very  much  oftener.  One  awkward  fall  I 
had,  wliii  h  ditl  not  break  my  leg,  but  did  the  vety  next  worst 
thing  to  it  —  smashed  my  pocket-compass  so  irretrievably  a9 
to  render  it  useless.  I  felt  very  tired,  but  still  I  kept  on,  my 
mind  sometimes  outstri|)ping  my  heels  in  speed,  so  that,  despite 
the  ground,  I  would  start  otT  running,  expecting  that  possibly 
I  might  have  got  into  some  bye  valley  ofl  the  lake,  and  would 
sight  its  welcome  waters  every  minute. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  fell  across  a  stream,  which 
inunediately  revived  my  spirits,  though  it  (lowed  in  a  direction 
whii  h,  in  spite  of  my  haziness  in  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  lake,  1  felt  was  not  in  th ;  proper  course  for  me  j  but  still 
tluse  streams  in  mountain  Regions  take  so  many  sudden 
win  lings  that  this  did  not  discpiiet  me^,  and  I  hugged  the  idea 
that  it  must  be  the  stream  on  which  we  had  killed  So  many 
beavers.  Inspirited  by  the  thought,  t  got  new  life  into  me, 
and  followed  its  course  as  nCar  as  I  could  for  some  hours. 
Still  it  did  not  (low  into  the  lake.  However,  I  kept  On 
until,  to  my  joy,  I  saw  an  0|)ening  in  the  forest,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  1  caught  a  glimpse  of  o  sheet  of  water.  Here  at 
last  was  the  lake ;  and,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  our 
camp,  I  sat  down  and  fired  a  shot  or  two  to  herald  my  arrival. 
Alas  !  I  hail  "  hallooed  before  I  was  Out  of  the  wood,"  for  my 
disappointment  and  mcrtification  were  extreme  when  I  found, 
on  re.uhing  the  shore,  that  this  was  not  our  lake  I  On  the 
( ontrary,  it  was  a  long  inarsli-bordered  one,  wending  away  in 
among  the  hills,  but  in  iireadth  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  a 
mile.  A  high  ridge  hid  the  view  beyond.  Mortified  beyond 
nu  isure,  I  sat  down  and  could  have  wept  for  very  grief  and 
aiigei  ■■  but  anger  woi'.Id  do  mc  no  good  now.  Beyond  a  doubt 
I  had  des>>iid'd  tlie  western  instead  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
ridge  I  had  ascended  the  day  before,  and  that  between  me 
and  my  camp  there  were  al  least  two  good  days' journey — ecu 
il'  I  could  be  certain  of  finding  it  again.  This  was  enough  to 
discourage  me. 

Tliere  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  which  I  was  certain  coukl 
not  be  far  distant,  and  there  take  niy  chance  of  falling  in  with 
the  Indians,  and  either  getting  a  canoe  froiA  them  tO  the  saw- 
mills of  .Mliemi  (til"  only  white  settlement  along  the  whole 
extent  of  that  wild  s,ivage  coast),  or  of  meeting  with  some  of  the 
trading  silKioners  which,  I  well  knew,  visited  the  Indian  villages 
that  for  some  hundreils  of  miles  dotted  the  quiet  b.ay  and 
inlets  of  the  western  shores.  I  was  the  more  determined  in  this 
be<  ause  I  recollected  that  it  had  been  talked  of  before  I  left 
our  cami),  of  making  an  eOort  to  reach  the  western  coast,  and 


a  faint  hope  existed  that  before  long  my  companions  might 
follow  me  up.  Hope  or  not,  I  must  make  .m  eflbrl.  The  few  hours 
of  daylight  which  remained  I  spent  in  lighting  a  fire  and  cook- 
ing another  of  my  grouse,  and  exploring  the  neighbourhood  lo 
determine  a  route  for  the  morl^ow.  'I'o  follow  the  lake  around 
would  be,  I  was  convinced,  a  forlorn  hope  :  to  cro's  it  was  my 
only  chance.  But  how  ?  While  I  was  eating  my  half  raw  grouse  I 
thought  out  the  matter.  To  swim  it  would  be  to  me  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world ;  but  I  had  encumbrances.  I  had  my  ride, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wet  was  to  me  a  very  important  matter 
— as,  indeed,  also  my  revolver,  and  my  powder  most  of  all.  I 
must  cross  the  lake  on  a  raft.  But  I  had  no  axe  wherewith 
to  make  a  raft.  There  were  a  number  of  cedar-trees  in  the 
vicinity — the  lightest  description  of  all  U'estern  wootls,  and 
generally  used  to  make  rafts.  After  searching  about  I  found  a 
fallen  one  broken  into  several  jiieces,  two  of  which  I  thought 
Would  suit  my  jnirpose  if  I  could  get  something  with  which  to 
bind  them  together.  I  h.ad  no  time  to  make  a  rope  of  cedar 
bark,  as  I  had  Seen  the  Indians  do.  But  just  then  the  problem 
was  solved.  As  I  was  sitting  on  the  broken  fallen  tree  a  deer 
came  down  to  the  Water  to  drink.  II  seemed  never  to  have 
seen  a  human  being  before,  and  though  it  started  at  the  sight  of 
me,  its  curiosity  soon  regained  mastery,  and  it  ambled  up  to  near 
where  I  was  sitting.  To  put  a  ball  in  behind  its  shoulders  was 
an  easy  task.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  fawn,  which  continually 
bleated  around  as  I  was  cutting  it  up.  As  the  fawn  was  in  the 
sucking  state,  it  would  only  starve  to  death,  so,  in  pity,  I  put  a 
revolver-bullet  through  it.  I  fell,  as  I  sat  beside  the  two  dead 
animals,  hungry  as  I  was  and  little  inclined  for  sentiment, 
almost  like  a  murderer  who  had  come  into  their  (piiet  domiin. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  me  slicing  ofl"  the  best  pieces  and 
cooking  a  supply  on  sticks  by  the  fire.  In  this  manner  I 
roasted,  against  contingencies  of  no  fire  and  food,  enough  for 
about  two  days.  These  venison-steaks  I  secured  in  my 
cajiacious  coat-pockets,  and  hav.  .;  done  so  I  felt  almost 
happy,  though  the  thought  of  the  unknown  tramp  which  lay 
before  me,  beyond  the  ridge,  somewhat  abated  my  jubilations. 
The  sun  now  beginning  to  set  on  the  other  side  ol  it  served  in 
place  of  my  comjiass  and  directed  my  way. 

To  make  a  coril  out  of  three  strips  of  the  raw  hide  of  the 
deer  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  with  this  I  bound 
together  two  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  cedar-tree,  making  a 
rude  but,  as  I  knew  by  experience,  serviceable  enough  raft  for 
all  the  duties  which  would  be  required  of  it.  Whilst  1  was  look- 
ing about  for  a  cedar-tree,  out  of  which  to  cut  a  sheet  of  bark, 
to  form  a  rough  kind  of  p.iddle,  I  noticed  here  and  there  that 
pieces  of  bark  had  been  cut  out  of  some  of  the  trees  which  grew 
near  the  lake.  These  I  knew  well  enough  lo  be  "  Indian  sign" 
— marks  that  Indians  who  hiil  been  here  for  some  time  had 
cut  these  pieces  out  to  make  one  Of  the  many  utensils  which 
the  North-west  Coast  Indiails  form  out  of  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
The  "sign"  was,  however,  very  old,  and  gave  me  no  alarm. 
While  thinking  over  this  I  began  gathering  sticks  for  my  wat<  h- 
fire,  and  moss  to  make  a  bed.  Close  to  where  I  had  built  my 
fire  was  a  mossy  bank,  and  this  I  attacked  vigorously.  Scarcely 
had  I  removed  an  armful  than  a  sorry  sight  met  my  eyes.  It 
was  something  white,  which  even  in  the  fading  twilight  I  had 
no  dilficulty  in  recognising  as  a  human  skeleton.  Familiar 
as  I  had  been  with  the  mournfiil  trapjiings  of  death,  I  started 
bai  k  with  a  cry  of  horror  as  my  fingers  touched  these  human 
remains.     The  bones  were  very  old,  and  dropped  asunder  as 
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they  were  disturbed.  The  incident  was  a  melancholy  one,  and 
as  I  lay  down  by  my  fire  I  could  not  help  thinking  over  the 
probable  tale  of  the  dead  man,  whose  bleached  and  moss-covered 
skeleton  was  lying  a  few  feet  from  me.  Could  he  have  been  a 
lost  wanderer  like  myself,  who  had  died  here  of  hunger,  or  had 
he  been  killed  in  war?  But  that  could  not  be,  for  his  head 
was  not  severed,  and  all  these  tribes  take  the  heads  of  their 
slain  enemies.  Much  as  I  thought  about  the  fate  of  this  man  I 
could  make  nothing  out  of  it ;  and  I  may  mention  that,  though 
afterwards  1  made  diligent  incjuiry,  I  could  learn  nothing  re- 
garding his  history.  None  of  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  coast 
knew  anything  about  the  region  I  was  in,  or  h.ad  ever  heard 
of  any  one  having  gone  so  far  into  the  interior.  Possibly 
he  might  have  been  a  beaver-trajiijcr  on  the  lake,  and  had 
a  canoe,  but  that,  with  his  brush  lodge,  must  have  long  ago 
decayed,  for  the  bones  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 

The  fire  was  warm  and  the  mossy  couch  pleasant,  so,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  a  blanket,  wearied  as  I  was  with  my  eventful 
day's  exertion,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind  as  on  the  previous  night,  but  yet,  perhaps,  so 
easily  do  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  misfortune,  even  more 
hoijcful  on  the  whole.  In  my  sleep  I  dreamt  of  the  dead 
Indian,  who  would  ever  and  anon  appear  to  me,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  telling  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
him — how  he  had  broken  a  limb  here  and  had  been  left  to  die. 
Then  my  com[)anions  would  make  their  appearance,  and  once  or 
twice  I  suddenly  awoke,  startled  by  their  shouts  from  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  forest.  So  life-like  were  their  cries  that  I  could 
scarcely  convince  myself,  in  my  halfsleepy  state,  that  I  had  not 
really  heard  them  ;  but  I  soon  again  dropped  asleep,  persuaded 
that  I  had  taken  too  heavy  a  supper,  and  was  troubled  with 
nightmare.  Then  I  dreamt  that  I  was  really  dead,  and  that  I 
could  hear  (ridiculous  as  was  the  iilea)  the  Indian  women 
howling  over  me.  These  howls  increased  in  intensity  until 
they  awoke  me,  and  I  started  up  from  among  the  moss,  certain, 
this  time,  that  they  were  real.  As  I  jumped  up  I  could  see 
sonip'.hing  moving  by  the  side  of  my  half-burnt-out  fire. 

Dreaming  as  I  had  been  for  the  last  hour  or  two  about  the 
dead  Indian,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  once  or  twice  before  I  could 
collect  my  i<leas  sufficiently  to  believe  that  it  was  not  him  in 
reality.  Long  accustomed  to  night  alamis,  I  instinctively  sprang 
into  the  darkness  in  order  to  determine  who  was  my  visitor. 
Just  then  the  fire  caught  some  dry  twigs,  and  I  could  see 
by  the  flame  that  my  visitor  was  a  large  blackish-grey  wolf. 
I  was  not  much  assured  by  this,  and  do  not  know  whether, 
at  the  time,  I  would  not  as  .soon  have  welcomed  the  dead 
Indi.m,  for  though  these  Western  wolves  are  not  so  fierce 
as  the  "grey  beast  of  Pyrencan  snows,"  yet  collecting  as 
they  do  in  packs,  and  imp'-lled  by  hunger,  they  are  by  no 
means  pleasant  companions  in  a  lonely  forest.  I  had  a  shot 
in  my  rifle  and  could  easily  have  laid  it  low,  but  I  had  no 
intention  of  wasting  a  ball  on  it.  Accordingly  I  gave  a  shout 
that  awoke  all  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  forest,  and  as  the 
animal  bounded  off,  the  yells  which  answered  its  howl  from 
all  around,  answering  and  calling,  made  my  very  blood  run 
cold.  I  knew  they  were  the  gathering  cries  of  the  wolves! 
Instantly  I  seized  some  wood  and  heaped  up  the  fire  until  its 
glare  illumined  the  forest  for  a  hundred  ;  ardo  aro1'^d.  Still  1 
heaped  on  more  and  more^ — for  in  this  I  knew  vas  my  safety— 
until  the  beavers,  who  had  their  houses  among  tie  reeds  by  the 
lake,  attracted  by  the  unusual  glare  w  hich  shot  over  the  solitarj 


water,  swam  up  to  see  what  was  all  the  stir,  and  I  could  hear, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  unearthly  howls  which  now  greeted  my 
ears  from  far  and  near,  their  tails  slap|)ing  the  water  in  puz/led 
astonishment.  Attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  venison  whi<  h 
I  had  been  roasting  the  evening  before,  the  wolvis  h.id 
come  on  a  visit  to  me,  and,  to  my  horror,  I  could  hear  their 
howls  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  However,  I  knew  lliat,  so 
long  as  the  darkness  remained,  the  glare  of  the  lire  would 
keep  them  off,  but  I  was  afraid  that  they  might  atta-.k 
me  in  the  morning ;  and  supposing  that  my  raft  fiiled  !  The 
thought  of  having  my  bones  picked  by  wohes  made  me 
shudder;  and  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  prick  cars  and  a  lank  body 
every  now  and  again  appearing  on  the  border  uf  the  light  and 
darkness  in  no  way  added  to  my  comfort.  I  had  little  time 
to  think,  for  I  was  busily  occupied  in  heaping  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  set  fire  to  a  heap  of 
fallen  trees  which  lay  a  little  way  oft',  and  stoo<l  between  the 
two  fires.  I  had  an  anxious  time  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  never,  I  think,  did  sorely-tried  son  of  earth  more  gladly 
welcome  the  red  ball  of  the  s\\r\  rising  over  the  trees  than  I 
did  that  morning.  The  rain  of  yesterday  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  a  fog  arose  from  the  steaming  ground,  wlii(  li  still 
acted  as  a  screen  tojny  eneniies,  who  kept  up  a  horrible  i  horns 
of  howls  out  in  the  woods.  However,  I  did  not  wait  to  break- 
fast, but  throwing  some  lighted  brands  on  the  mossy  ground 
in  hopes  of  firing  it,  I  pushed  my  little  raft  into  the  water,  and 
seizing  the  bark  paddle  and  a  pole,  which  had  been  prepared 
the  night  before,  I  pushed  into  the  lake.  For  a  lime  1  was 
afraid  it  was  going  to  ground  on  the  mu<l,  Init  alter  being  up 
to  my  breast  in  the  water,  I  gave  a  slioiit  of  gladness  as  the 
logs  floated  in  deep  water,  and  I  founil  that,  though  my  legs 
were  hanging  in  the  water — for  safety,  not  from  necessiiy — 
and  the  raft  sank  a  few  inches,  it  bore  my  weight  well,  and 
that  I  could  make  progress — slow,  but  certain.  Just  ilieii  the 
sun  rose  up  and  the  fog  cleared  away.  In  a  few  minutes  my 
fire  ashore  was  surrcHinded  by  the  pack  of  wolves,  yelling 
and  fighting  over  the  bodies  of  the  deer.  They  stood  for  a 
moment  ga/.ing  wistfully  at  me  as  I  moved  from  the  slioie,  and 
one  or  two  sprang  into  the  water  and  looked  as  if  they  would 
have  swum  after  me.  However,  to  my  great  relief,  they  turned 
back,  after  a  few  yards,  and  set  to  work  with  the  rest  of 
the  pack  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  fawn  and  its  mother.  A 
gentle  breeze  which  began  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  lake 
helped  my  pi  ogress,  and  1  rejoiced  to  .see  the  opposite  shore 
gradually  approaching.  The  lake  si  emed  to  be  lull  of  trout, 
which  I  could  see  swimming  up  in  the  clear  water,  and  even, 
had  I  cared  to  stop  to  catch  them,  I  iiad  no  time  or  materials 
for  so  doing. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  little  raft  .'[rated  on  the  mud  on  the 
ojiposite  shore.  Thin,  with  a  feeling  ol  joy  that  p.iid  me  lor  all 
the  terrors  of  the  last  few  hours,  I  unfastened  my  nlle  from  my 
shoulders,  and  throwing  it  ashore,  jumiied  into  the  water,  and 
waded  to  the  land,  though  not  without  danger  of  sinking  into 
the  ooze.  After  washing  luC  mud  from  my  boots  and  trousers, 
and  wringing  them  out,  I  climbed  the  little  ridge  to  look  out 
on  the  country  beyond.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lliere 
stretched  an  undulating  but,  on  the  whole,  flat,  wooded  country; 
while,  limiting  all,  was  another  .such  ridge  as  the  one  I  was 
standing  on.  'Phis  I  fixed  as  my  landmaik,  towards  wliii  h, 
after  eating  some  of  my  venison-steaks  and  resting  a  little,  I 
set  ofll  with  a  cheerful  and  determined  spirit. 
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l^'^isii  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  at  Fes,  in  the  Spring  of  1871. — /. 


IIV   TROVKV    IILACKMOKE. 


IIEI'ARTURK  FROM  TANfllF.R— VISIT  TO  ARZVI.A— THE  IIATTI.KKIKI.I)  OK 
ALKANTRAAI.CAZAR-KI.-KKIIIR— PROVINCES  OF  Kl.  GIIARII  AND 
IIKNI-IIASSAN— ARRIVAL  AT   FKZ. 

In  the  s|)rinj,'  of  the  present  year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 


possible  for  unacclimatised  persons ;  but  there  were  so  many 
preliminary  arrangements  to  be  made  that  it  was  not  until 
the  twentieth  of  the  month  that  our  journey  commenced,  and, 
as  it  fortunately  happened,  the  weather  was  much  cooler  than 


receive  an  invitation  to  join  a  party  of  American  and  English  !  we  anticipated,  and  none  of  us  suffered  from  any  extreme  heat, 
gentlemen,  who  were  to  accompany  Colonel  Matthews,  the  |  On  the  morning  in  question  our  party  set  out  from  Tangier. 
United  States  Consul-General  for  Morocco,  on  a  visit  of  an     It  comprised  Colonel  Matthews,   the  United  States  Consul- 
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official  character  to  the  Sultan  of  that  empire,  in  his  capital  of  ; 
I'Vz.     Tliis  city  is  one  so  little  known  to  Kuropeans  of  the  ^ 
present  day — though  during  the  last  century  it  was  fre(iuently 
visited  by  foreign  embassies— that  the  chance  of  seeing  it,  and  j 
of  an  introduction  to  the  "  Sultan  of  the  West,"  was  not  to 
be  tlirown   a.vay,  and   it   retpiired   no  persuasion   to  induce  ' 
me   to  join  so  interesting  an   exiiedition.     It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I   am   enabled  to   furnish   an   account  of  our 
journey,  anil  of  our  reception  by  the  Sultan,  which  was  one 
of  such  a  character  as  has  rarely  before  been  bestowed  upon 
any  foreign  representatives. 

It  was  at  first  iirojiosed  that  the  journey  should  be  com- 
nicnred  early  in  the  niontli  of  May,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hot 
weather  which  renders  travelling    in    tlie  sunuiier  alnrist  im- 


General,  the  Vice-consuls  of  Tangier  and  Saffi,  and  a  capf.iin  in 
the  American  merchant  service,  as  rei)resentatives  of  the  "  Great 
Republic."  Accomiianying  these  gentlemen  were  four  officers 
from  the  74th  Highland  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Gibraltar, 
two  merchants  from  the  same  place,  and  the  writer.  An  escort 
was  furnished  by  the  Sultan,  consisting  of  a  caid,  or  captain, 
and  nine  Moorish  soldiers,  clad  in  loose,  flowing,  many-coloured 
garments  and  conical  red  caps,  and  armed  with  clumsy  swords 
and  the  long  Arab  gun,  with  its  rude  flint-and-steel  lock.  We 
were  accompanied  for  several  miles  out  of  the  old  city  of 
Tangier  by  the  pacha,  with  some  of  his  principal  officers  and 
a  guard  of  honour,  and  by  many  of  our  personal  friends,  who 
had  come  out  to  witness  our  departure,  so  that  our  cavalcade 
was  a  somewhat  numerous  one. 
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We  left  the  town  l)y  tlic  market  gate,  and  after  crossing  the 
large  open  sjjace  where  the  market  is  held  twice  in  every  week, 
and  passing  by  the  cemetery  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  over- 
looked by  the  moscjue  and  shrine  of  Sidi-Mohammcd-el-Hadj, 
the  ])atron  saint  of  the  city,  we  entered  the  Road  of  the 
Ambassadors  —  a  broad  sandy  lane,  lying  between  garders 
fenced  with  aloes,   canes,  and  prickly-pears,  and   cultivated 
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height,  and  were  resting  on  the  southern  slope  at  Aiii  Dalia 
("The  Fountain  of  tlie  Vine"),  where  we  lunched  aiul  slaked  nur 
thirst  at  a  spring  of  ex(|u;sitely  clear  and  cool  water.  l'roi\i 
this  halting-place  we  obtained  a  line  view  of  the  broail  plain 
lying  between  us  and  the  next  range  of  hills  a  jilain  mumc 
seven  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  watered  by  the  ri^r 
M'haha.     Near  the  spot  where  we  forded  this  small  river  is  an 
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with  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  At  the  end  of  this  road  is  the  small  village  of  Swany, 
composed  of  one  brick  or  stone  building,  and  about  seventy 
clay-built  huts,  thatched  with  palmetto-leaf.  Here,  also,  arc 
situated  the  very  e.vtensive  ruins  of  the  country  jialace  of  some 
former  Pacha  of  'I'angier.  Swany  being  jjassed,  we  emerge 
upon  the  open  country,  at  the  time  of  our  journey  rich  with  a 
ripening  and  abundant  harvest.  At  Baharein  ("  The  Hill  of  the 
Two  Seas")  the  pacha  with  his  troop  and  our  friends  left  us, 
and,  after  wishing  us  "Cod  speed"  on  our  expedition,  returned 
to  Tangier,  while  our  diminished  trail  prncecded  on  its  way. 
At  midday  we  had  crossed  the  first  chain  of  hills  of  any  great 


old  burial-place,  surrounding  the  shrine  of  a  cert.ain  Sidi-Aisa 
lieniylesen,  a  saint  held  in  high  esteem  by  liie  inliabil.ints  of 
the  surrounding  country.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  saints 
in  Moro(-co  form  a  somewhat  n\inierons  class,  Deside  the 
heredit.iry  saints  or  shniifs  (of  whom  I  shall  have  oc<:.ision  to 
speak  presently),  any  one  who  is  ( unning  or  clever  enough 
m.iy,  by  the  aid  of  pretended  san(  tity,  or  by  some  extravagant 
eccentricity  oT manner,  succeed  in  deceiving  the  poor  cr<atures 
amongst  whom  he  may  live,  and  in  lime  may  establish  himself 
as  a  saint,  when  he  is  almost  worshipped  by  liis  dupes,  who 
consider  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  sujiport  him  in  a  life 
of  idlenes.s.     lie  is  },enerally  dislinguished  during  iiis  lirt.!in.u 
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by  bciiiR  a  deforce  more  filthy  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  alter  his  tleath  his  grave  is  reg.inled  as  an  object  of 
vencr.ition  by  his  dupes,  and  is  iisiially  rendered  con.s|(icuoUi 
by  having  a  moniiinent  or  small  mosijiie  erected  over  it,  and 
it  is  veiy  frc'iiitntly  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  wlii(  h 
is  lie.d  so  sa(  red  that  to  cut  a  twig,  or  even  to  pii  k  \i]>  a  dead 
slick  from  the  grouid,  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege. Having  crossed  the  plain,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Dar  a  Clow,  a  rocky  range  of  well-\voo<led  hills,  rimning 
from  east  to  we^t,  from  the  summit  of  which  fine  views  may  be 
obtained  over  the  surrounding  country,  the  view  to  the  north- 
c.ist  ini  lading  the  I  ikes  of  Sharfel-Akar,  a  favourite  hunting- 
place  for  the  sportsmen  who  visit  this  district  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  aflbrding  an  iibundance  of  wild  ducks,  snipes,  herons, 
flamingoes,  and  other  waterfowl.  After  crossing  the  Dar-a- 
Clow,  we  enlereil  upon  another  broad  plain,  which  took  us  two 
hours  to  cross,  as  we  lost  much  time  in  fin, ling  a  safe  place  to 
ford  the  river  .Meclira-el-.\chef,  which  was  much  swollen  with 
recent  heavy  rains.  As  it  was,  the  water  came  half-way  up  our 
horses'  sides,  and  we  all  got  more  or  less  wet.  Here  we  en- 
countered iinnunse  swarms  of  the  migratory  locust,  Atriiiium 
pa  fj^i  ilium.  This  insect  has,  in  ils  larval  state,  indicted  terrible 
devastation  on  the  green  crops  in  Morocco  during  the  present 
year.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  bean  crops 
were  already  reajied  before  the  young  larvne  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  mai/e,  hem|),  and  other  less  forward  crops  have  in 
some  districts  been  utterly  destroyed.  The  illustration  made  use 
of  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  in  describing  the  noise  made  by  these 
ravageis,  when  flying  in  great  numbers,  as  resembling  "the 
noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,"  is  peculiarly 
expressive,  and  aptly  desciibes  the  sound  heard  when  a  swami 
of  locusts  passes  in  myriad  hosts  between  earth  and  sky,  some- 
times even  obscuring  in  a  measure  the  light  of  the  sun. 

We  had  to  ford  another  river,  the  I.orifa,  that  day,  before 
arriving  at  our  camp  in  the  district  of  Charbeea,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Tangier,  whither  our  servants  and  bagg.agemules, 
eighteen  in  number,  hail  been  sent  on  the  previous  day.  Here 
we  found  our  tents  pitched  and  everything  in  readiness  for  our 
arrival,  and  after  a  short  rest  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Ar/yla,  where  we  were  hosjiitably  entertained  by 
the  United  States  consular  .agent.  This  town  (the  Ziliaor  Zelis 
of  ihe  ancients)  is  a  small  one,  and  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
starting-place  of  Dom  Sebastian  with  the  Portuguese  army, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Al-Kantra.  It  was  well-fortified  by 
the  Portuguese  during  the  time  that  they  held  it,  and  it  is 
still  enclosed  in  massive  walls,  but  these  are  fast  f.illing  into 
decay;  and  the  crumbling  towers  and  bastions  now  alTord  a 
home  for  a  large  number  of  storks,  whose  nests  appear  on  every 
prominent  ]ilace,  unmolested  by  the  natives,  by  whom  the  bird 
is  rcgaided  as  a  sai  le.l  one.  A  worn  escutcheon,  bearing  the 
anus  of  Portugal,  is  still  in  existence  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  old  fortress.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  very 
extensive  gardens,  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  the  oranges 
of  .Xr/yla  espei  ially  being  held  in  great  esteem. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  to  our  camp  in  the  Gharbeea, 
and  after  s|)eiiding  our  first  night  under  canvas,  started  on  our 
way  before  dayl'reak  on  the  following  morning,  the  road  being 
across  an  elevated  table  land,  from  which  fine  views  were 
oblained  of  the  various  mountain -chains  which  compose  the 
no'-lliern  sjiurs  of  the  lesser  Atlas.  Occasionally  we  passed  a 
douiir,  or  village,  composed  of  the  aviitas,  or  black  tents  of  the 


wandering  Arabs.  These  aymas  are  not  seen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Tangier,  where  the  douars  are  comjiosed  of 
mud  huts,  and  arc  mostly  jjcopled  by  Brebers,  or  Riflians, 
whose  families  remain  for  many  years  in  one  spot ;  wherexs  the 
nomad  tribes  of  Arabs  seldom  reside  for  more  than  three  or 
four  successive  years  in  the  same  place.  An  hour  after  start- 
ing we  1  ached  the  frontier  of  anew  province,  that  of  Kl  .Vraish, 
where  we  found  a  small  guard  of  honour,  sent  by  the  jiacha  of 
the  province  waiting  to  receive  us  and  escort  us  to  our  camp 
at  TIatsa  Rysana,  a  grassy  spot  on  some  high  ground  where  a 
weekly  market  is  held.  Here  a  much  larger  guard  was  waiting 
in  readiness  to  start  with  us  on  the  following  day;  and  here  we 
were  met  by  the  United  States  consular  agent  from  1^1  Araisli, 
who  stayed  with  us  for  the  night,  and  accompanied  us  during 
our  next  day's  ride,  which  brought  us  as  f.ir  as  the  town  of 
Alcaz.ir.  Our  road  thither  was  for  the  first  part  over  some  well- 
Vrooded  highland,  succeeded  by  a  plain  extending  for  many 
niles.  Across  the  whole  length  of  this  plain  our  escort  indulge  1 
in  a  display  of  horseinanship,  and  the  amusement  known  as 
lab-fl-baroiie,  or  powder-play — wheeling  rountl  us,  and  while  at 
full  gallop,  and  in  all  manner  of  strange  attitudes,  discharging 
their  guns  at  random  in  the  air,  sometimes  firing  behind  their 
backs  at  an  imaginary  pursuing  foe,  then  flinging  their  pieces  in 
the  air,  and  firing  on  recovering  them  in  their  hands.  In  this 
sport  some  of  the  performers  exhibited  considerable  dexterity 
and  the  most  consummate  horsemanship  ;  and  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  these  wild  horsemen,  with  their  gaily-coloured  cos- 
tumes, was  a  most  picturesipie  one,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pastime  appeared  somewhat  childish,  especi.:lly  so  !...■ 
soine  of  the  grey-bearded  old  chiefs  who  joined  our  escort,  and 
who  vied  with  the  younger  men  in  exhibiting  their  skill  in  the 
s|)ort. 

This  plain,  which  extended  almost  as  far  as  Alcazar,  was 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Al-Kautra,  so  fatal  to  Portugal  and  its 
unfortunate  King,  Uom  Sebastian.  This  gallant  young  prince, 
in  spite  of  the  admonitions  and  persuasions  of  his  relatives  and 
advisers,  engaged  in  a  Quixotic  expedition  into  Morocco,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  assisting  Muley  Mohammed,  the  jiretender  to 
the  throne  of  Fez,  to  wrest  the  scejitre  from  the  reigning  king, 
Muley  Moloc.  He  landed  at  Arzyl.a,  in  the  summer  of  1578, 
with  an  army  of  16,000  "len,  comprising  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  a  few  Lnglish.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Muley 
Mohammed  with  an  army  of  60,000  Moors,  \\ith  these  forces, 
chiefly  comjiosed  of  infantry,  he  imiirudently  advanced  to  the 
plain  of  Alcazar,  where  the  army  of  Muley  Moloc  had  taken  up 
its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Wad  M'Kha?.cn.  The  latter 
army  was  composed  of  at  least  100,000  men,  and  comprised 
some  10,000  cavalry,  who  could  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  on  the  open  plain,  'i'he  armies  met  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  the  engagement  resulted,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  forces  of  1  )om  Sebastian 
and  Muley  Mohammed.  The  whole  of  the  Portuguese  army 
was  captureii  or  slain  ;  Muley  Mohammed  was  drowned  in 
the  river  when  attempting  his  escape,  and  the  same  fate  is 
supposed  to  h.ave  occurred  to  Dom  Sebastian,  as  his  body  was 
never  identified  among  the  slain.  During  the  engagement  he 
h.id  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  when  last  seen  he 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  attended  only  by  his  brave 
nobles  Vimioso,  Mascarenhas,  and  Tavora,  two  of  whom 
were  slain  by  his  side.  His  death  remaining  doubtful, 
several  adventurers  in  after  years  appeared  in  Portugal,  pro 
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tending  to  be  Sebaslinn,  Imt  none  of  tlieni  suri.cc(lcti  in 
gaining  crcilince  to  llitir  talcs.  .Scluslian's  rash  cntL-rprisc 
destroyed  the  llowcr  ot  the  l'orlii_L',iiese  nohihty,  and  the  puh- 
lic  treasury  was  exhausted  in  the  c<|ui<)ment  of  his  fleet  and 
army;  and  there  heinn  no  immediate  heir  to  the  throne,  it 
was  clainitd  by  tlirec  rival  houses,  those  of  I'arnia,  liri'ganza, 
and  S|)ain  — the  latter,  midcr  I'liilip  II.,  suneiding  hy  its 
superior  strength.  From  the  period  of  this  battle,  which  is 
distinguished  by  various  historians  by  the  two  names  of  .\lca/.art 
or  of  Al-Kantra  ("The  Ihidge"),  front  the  bridge  over  the 
river  near  which  it  was  fouglit,  may  be  dated  the  decline  of 
Portugal  from  her  leading  position  among  the  nations. 

We  camped  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Alcazar;  and,  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  the  Jews' 
quarter,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  some  lireber  mountaineer., 
who  had  come  to  attend  the  marriage-feast  of  a  s/iari/,  or  saint, 
who  had  just  taken  his  n'.\//i  wife,  which  event  they  celebrated 
by  pillaging  the  shojis  and  houses  of  the  Israelites,  some  liours 
elapsed  ere  we  could  visit  the  town.  It  is  of  some  antiijuity, 
having  been  built  by  Jacob  Almanzor,  King  of  l-'ez,  in  1180, 
and  must  have  been  in  former  years  a  place  of  importance. 
Now,  however,  it  is  little  better  than  a  collection  of  ruins,  the 
houses,  which  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  being  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  streets  most  s(|ualid  and  wreti  lied 
in  their  appearance.  The  only  buildings  having  any  preten- 
sions to  architecture  are  the  mosijues,  of  which  there  are  very 
many  in  the  town.  From  one  point  of  view  we  counted  as 
many  as  eight  minarets,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which,  as  well  as 
on  the  roof  of  almost  every  house  in  the  town,  were  the  nests 
ol  storks,  in  most  instances  with  several  of  the  young  birils. 
Alcazar  is  celebrated  throughout  Morocco  for  the  great  nund)er 
of  storks  which  freipient  its  ruined  walls  and  houses.  "  Je  crois,'' 
says  the  Sieur  de  St.  Olon,  in  his  account  of  the  Kmpire  ot 
Morocco,  in  1694,  "(pie  cette  ville  est  le  reduit  de  toutes  les 
cigognes  de  cette  liarbarie,  et  qa'il  y  en  a  |)Ius  (jue  d'habilans, 
je  n'en  ay  jamais  tant  vu  ensemble  ct  dans  un  meme  endroit." 
Several  old  views  of  Alcazar,  published  earl)'  in  the  last  century, 
represent  the  house-tops  and  minarets  as  crowded  with  storks, 
the  ancestors,  I  presume,  of  those  which  now  inhabit  tiie  same 
places.  This  bird  is  held  in  peculiar  sanctity  by  the  Moors, 
who  have  a  tradition  that  a  tribe  of  Arabs  was  translbrmeil  into 
a  (lock  of  storks  by  the  Almighty,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
plundered  some  //ai/J/s  when  on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  the 
Moors  consider  the  slaughter  of  a  stork  as  little  better  than 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  own  pco|>Ie.  Alca/.ar  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Alcazar-el-Kebir  ("The  Oreat  Fortress").  On 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  May  we  left  this  town  behind  us, 
and  after  fording  the  broad  but  shallow  river  El  Rous,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which  it  is  situated,  we  passed  over  some  rocky 
eminences,  to  the  east  of  which  the  town  of  Wazen  was  pointed 
out  to  us.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  Sidi-el-IIadj  Absalom,  the 
Sharif  of  Wazen,  one  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Prophet, 
and  as  such  deemed  a  saint  by  the  .Moors,  among  whom  he 
possesses  great  power,  and  by  whom  he  is  regarded  with  as 
much  respect  and  veneration  as  is  the  Sultan  himself.  There 
are  several  of  these  hereditary  saints  in  the  country,  mostly 
possessing  considerable  territories,  in  which  no  taxes  are  col- 
lected by  the  Government,  and  always  commanding  great 
wealth,  the  result  of  tribute  paid  to  them  (in  money  or  kind) 
by  their  fanatical  followers,  who  regard  as  an  honour  the 
accepting  of  dieir  presents  by  one  of  these  ihaii/s. 


Some  miles  south  of  .\lca/ar  our  I'.l  .\raisli  CMurl,  who  li.iil 
been  with  us  for  the  last  two  d.iys,  IcU  us,  .uid  we  vcie  met  i.y 
Sidi  lien  .\o\ula,  one  of  the  caids  (or  g(i\emoi>)  of  ihe  gre.it 
province  of  Kl  (iharb.  This  province,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fruitful  in  liarbary,  is  under  the  rule  of  two  governors, 
the  Caid  lien  Ainida  ruling  in  the  north  east,  and  the  I'.ud 
Abessi  in  the  southwest.  The  caid  rode  a  rii  hly-(  .ip.iiisoucil 
horse,  aiul  was  accoinp.mied  by  a  hundred  fullnweis,  all  line- 
looking  men,  and  mostly  well-inounlcd.  I'owder-pl.iy  aj;aiii 
took  jilace  in  our  honour;  and  on  leaching  our  camp  in  Inuit 
of  the  Karia  of  IJen  Aouda,  the  residence  of  the  caid,  we 
found  ihat  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  our  rcce|>ti(m. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  a  long  tniiii  of  men  m.ule  tlicir 
appearance,  bearing  large  wooden  Ir.iys,  in  wliic  h  were  bre.id, 
sweetmeat.s,  dishes  of  cooked  meats,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  eat- 
ables of  every  kind.  In  addition  to  this  supply— which  was  in 
itself  bountiful  enough  for  a  party  of  ten  times  our  number  — 
sheep,  fowls,  eggs,  and  fresh  provisions  were  also  brought  to 
us,  and  two  camel-loads  of  barley  were  supplied  to  our  im.les 
and  horses.  Those  who  have  not  travelleil  amongst  ( )rient.d 
nations  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  lavish  nature  of  Arab 
hospitality.  About  half  a  mile  from  our  camp  were  the  tents 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  had  been  pillaging  the  Jewry  at 
Alcazar  on  the  previous  day,  and  who  were  now  making  their 
way  back  to  their  homes  amongst  the  hills.  Several  of  our  p.irly 
visitetl  their  camp  in  the  evenii-.g.  Some  were  aiiuising  them- 
selves by  firing  blank  charges  of  powder  in  the  air,  while  others 
belt  drums  of  earthenware  coNcreil  with  sheep-skin,  or  per- 
formed a  tlismal  wail  upon  the  f;/iiti/<t,  a  Moorish  wiiul-instru- 
ment,  produiiiig  sounds  resembling  those  of  a  bagpipe  out  of 
tune,  pLiyed  by  an  unskilled  musician.  They  were  a  ragued 
crew  of  tatterdemalion  vagrants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were,  as  was  represented  to  us,  great  rascals  ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  we  had  no  occasion  to  tomplain  of  ihiir 
Ijehaviour.  They  were  some  1,500  strong  ;  and  as  they  also 
came  in  for  a  share  of  the  Caid  lien  Aoiida's  hospitality, 
the  resources  of  his  l.uder  must  have  been  severely  taxed  on 
that  day. 

Alter  riding  a  f'.'W  miles  on  the  following  morning,  we 
arrived  at  the  boundary  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Sida  lien  Aouda, 
and  wc  were  met  by  the  Caid  of  .Vbessi,  who,  with  an  escort 
of  about  200  horsemen,  rode  with  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wad  Sebou.*  During  ';iir  journey  we  passed  the  country 
market  called  ICl  Arba  Sidi  Aisabeii  Hassan.  It  hap|)eiud 
to  be  market-day,  and  an  immense  number  of  mount. linccrs 
and  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  distru  ts  were  collcc  led 
together,  amongst  whom  the  unusual  sight  of  a  jjarty  of 
Christians  visiting  these  wilds  seemed  to  create  great  excite- 
ment and  curiosity.  From  this  market  to  the  river  Sebou  our 
track  was  over  a  line  plain,  covered  with  brake,  dwarf  palm, 
an<l  a  luxuriant  growth  of  low  plants  and  bushes,  forming  a 
cover  for  large  numbers  of  a  small  bustard,  lalled  boozirat  by 
the  natives,  of  which  birds  we  |)ut  up  great  ([uantities.  The 
Sebou  is  one  of  the  most  consiileralile  rivers  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  Rising  in  the  Jebel  Marizan,  a  spur  of  the  Atl.is, 
some  fifty  miles  south  of  Fez,  it  flows  to  the  east  of  that  city; 
and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  various  tributary  stre.inis, 
empties  itself  into  the  .\tlantic  at  Mehedia,  120  miles  south  of 
Cape  Spartel,  irrigating  in  its  course  a  tract  of  country  some 
150  miles  in  length.  By  the  aid  o^a  little  dredging,  especially 
•  /r<iY,  Ar.ibic,  "aii\ci.'' 
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ni'ar  its  mouth,  which  is  now  cliokcd  up  by  a  saiidlKir,  it 
minht  !)(.•  made  navigable  for  small  <  raft  as  far  as  Kc/,  where  it 
is  as  broad  as  tlic  ThaiiiL's  at  Richmond  Hridyc. 

'I'hu  passage  of  ourselves,  our  animals,  and  our  l)aggage 
af:ross  this  river,  l>y  means  of  two  leakln  ;  and  rotten  old  ferry- 
boats, was  a  task  not  unattended  with  danger,  anil  one  which 
ui  (  upied  some  hours.  Several  ot  tin;  horses  refused  to  enter 
the  boat,  and  had  to  be  swum  across  under  the  guidance  of 
two  Moors,  who  stripped  and  swam  at  each  side  of  the 
animals'  heads.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  \vc  were  all 
safely  camped  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  Here  we 
received  a  most  abundant  moiiii,  or  supply  of  provisions,  sent 
by  the  Caid  of  Abessi.  During  the  night  there  was  a  thunder 
slonii,  accompanied  by  mu(h  rain  and  wind;  and  one  of  the 
tents  of  our  soldiers  was  blown  down,  the  occupants  of  it  e.\ 
perienc  inn  a  thorough  ilrenching  before  they  could  get  under 
I  over  again, 

Karly  on  the  following  morning  we  were  en  roiile,  escorted 
by  horsemen  of  the  lieni  Hassan  i)rovincx',  which  wc  had 
now  entered.  Our  road  was  over  an  immense  flat  ])lain, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  almost  every  part  ol 
it  well  cultivated,  and  bearing  magnificent  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley.  After  resting  for  a  short  time,  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  under  .some  enormous  caroub-trees,  at  a  small 
village  of  conical  straw-built  huts,  known  as  Oulad  Kalifa, 
we  continued  our  journey,  and  were  met  by  the  largest  escort 
with  which  we  had  been  honoured  during  our  journey.  Five 
<aids,  governors  of  different  districts  in  the  ])rovince  ol 
lieni  Hassan,  each  with  the  standard  of  his  tribe,  and  each 
accompanied  by  more  than  a  hundred  liorsemcn,  met  \\i 
and  rode  with  us  over  the  plain  to  our  cami).  During  our 
progress  we  again  had  the  ))leasure  of  witnessing  the  great 
dexterity  displaye<l  by  these  wild  horsemen  in  the  tabelbarodc^ 
for  which  the  broad  plain  over  whic  h  we  were  passing  afforded 
a  splendid  exercising-ground.  Seven  hundred  horses  and 
mules  were  that  night  picketed  round  our  tents  near  the  banks 
of  the  Wad  Orilom,  a  tributary  of  the  Wad  Sebou  ;  and, 
including  the  great  number  of  followers  who  had  accompanied 
our  escort  on  foot,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thou- 
sand men  in  our  camp.  Here,  as  at  every  halting-place,  we 
hail  large  ipiantities  of  provisions  sent  for  our  use.  Here,  too. 
we  had  an  oi)[)ortunity  of  witnessing  a  curious  Arab  custom 
In  the  evening  a  woman  entered  the  camp,  and  on  attempting 
to  obtain  an  auilience  with  the  consul-general  she  was  refused 
admittance  to  his  tent  by  our  guards ;  but  making  her  way  to 
where  his  horse  was  stationed,  she  flung  her  arms  round  its 
lore  feet,  and  called  loudly  to  him  to  hear  her.  It  appears- 
that  by  the  .Vrabs  the  horse's  feet  are  regarded  as  a  sanctuary, 
from  whiih  the  soldiers  dare  not  remove  her.  Our  consul 
listened  to  her  tale,  which  was  one  of  some  act  of  injustice, 
imaginary  or  otherwi.se,  which  she,  a  widow,  had  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  caids  who  had  met  us  during  the  day, 
anil  she  begged  that  the  consul  would  intercede  for  her;  and 
on  mentioning  her  application  to  the  caid,  he  i)romiseil  that 
in(|uiries  should  be  made  into  her  case. 

Some  300  cavalry  accompanied  us  on  the  next  day  to 
the  termination  of  the  plain,  when  they  left  us  in  charge  ol 
a  smaller  escort,  under  whose  guidance  we  ascended  the 
range  of  lofty  hills  lying  to  the  west  of  the  vi^a  of  Fez.  Thi 
day's  journey  over  this  rough  country  was  a  most  trying  one 
especially  for  our  baggage- mules,  many  of  whom  were  by  this 


time  sufferini;  from  sore  backs,  the  result  of  the  continued  wear 
of  the  clumsy  packs  made  use  of  by  the  Moors.  'I'ow.irds  the 
close  of  this  day's  mountain-ride,  we  passed  the  town  of  Hen 
Amar,  situated,  like  an  eagle's  eyrie,  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  far 
above  our  heads.  As  we  neared  l''ez,  we  noticed  that  on  all 
the  hills  were  extensive  plantations  of  olive-trees.  We  were 
met  at  the  termination  of  our  day's  ride  by  the  t'aid  of  I.oudana, 
with  about  thirty  horsemen  of  his  tribe,  and  several  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan.  He  excused  the  smallness  of  this  guard 
of  honour  by  telling  us  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
receiving  a  contingent  from  some  neighbouring  village.  We 
stojjped  at  a  bridge  over  the  W.ail  Miques,  some  three  hours' 
journey  from  Fez,  which  we  were  to  enter  on  the  following  day, 
our  camj)  being  under  the  shade  of  some  ancient  tamarisk- 
trees,  which  were  jiwarniing  with  ringdoves.  The  land  near 
the  bridge  was  well  cultivated,  and  was  irrigated  by  means  of 
a  roughly-made  machine,  a  modification  of  the  well-known 
"  Persian  wheel."  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  heard 
some  disturbance  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  ;  and  on  proceeding 
to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause,  we  foimd  two  men  with 
bare  backs  lying  on  the  ground,  and  being  thra.shed  most  un- 
mercifully by  some  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers.  Standing  close  by 
were  some  twenty  other  wretched-looking  creatures,  bound  with 
cords,  and  waiting  their  turn  for  cha.stisement.  On  imiuiring 
the  cause  of  this  punishment  being  inflicted,  we  were  told  that 
the  delinquents  were  the  chief  men  of  the  village  which  had 
failed  in  supplying  an  e.scort  to  us,  and  who  were  accordingly 
suflering  the  penalty  of  their  disobedience.  We  interceded  for 
them,  and  th'-y  "ere  pardoned  ;  and  later  in  the  evening  they 
returned  and  honoured  us  .vith  a  grand  display  o{ labcl-barodc 
in  front  of  our  tents. 

The  public  entry  of  the  United  States  Legation  into  Fez 
was  arranged  to  take  jilace  on  the  following  morning,  and  at 
an  early  hour  an  escort  of  cavalry  from  the  Kabyla  of  I.oudana 
was  in  waiting  to  accompany  us.  Casting  aside  our  soiled  and 
dusty  travelling-dresses,  we  arrayed  ourselves  in  our  various 
•'niforms,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  were  starting.  After  a  couple 
of  hours'  ride  through  romantic  mountain-passes,  we  entered 
the  glorious  valley  in  which  Fez  is  situated,  and  caught  the 
first  distant  sight  of  the  city,  covering  several  hills,  its  white 
houses  and  many  minarets  being  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
luxuriant  green  foliage,  beyond  which,  far  away  on  the  southern 
horizon,  were  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  mighty  .\tlas.  IJiit 
we  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  the  scenery,  our  attention  being 
occupied  by  the  continuous  arrival  of  various  Government  and 
military  ofticials,  who  came  out  to  meet  and  join  our  cavalcade, 
which,  by  the  time  we  approached  the  city,  had  swollen  to  one 
of  considerable  length. 

The  receiition  of  the  embassy  was  a  most  imposing  one, 
and,  I  believe,  far  surjiassed  in  importance  that  offered  to  any 
previous  legation  which  has  visited  Fez.  For  the  length  of 
a  whole  mile  from  the  city-gates  the  road  was  lined  on  both 
sides  by  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  mostly  strong  hari'.y-looking 
fellows,  but  clad  in  uniforms  displaying  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of 
uniformity;  the  dress  of  these  gallant  defenders  of  their  country 
consisting  of  the  worn-out  and  disused  coats  or  tunics  of  the 
armies  of  every  civilised  power^a  pair  of  white  or  coloured 
baggy  drawers,  and  a  red  cap  with  a  blue  tassel,  completing 
the  costume.  The  Sultan's  body-guard,  of  which  there  was 
.1  strong  detachment,  w.is  the  only  regiment  the  soldiers  of 
which  exhibited  any  similarity  of  costume.     The  negroes  com- 
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posing  this  regiment  were  all  attired  in  embroil lered  red 
jackets  and  blue  drawers.  Arinetl  with  every  variety  of 
wcapiin,  from  the  old  Moorisii  eipin'^arJa  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  recent  hreecli-loadinj^  rille,  these  brave  warriors  pre- 
SiMiled  a  strange  appeararii  e  to  those  acaistomed  to  the  sight 
of  iiifxlfrn  armies.  Krom  time  'o  time,  as  we  passed  between 
the  iloublo  line  of  tliis  motley  crew,  we  had  to  |)ause  to  re- 
ceive the  congratnlalions  of  the  various  dignitaries  who  had 
come  out  to  welcome  us.  Amongst  these  were  the  Pacha  of 
Fez,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  (ominan<ler  of  the  troops, 
the  liigh- priest  of  the  Moslem,  and  the  head  rabbi  of  the 
Jewish  population.  A  band  of  renegades,  dresse<l  in  Moorish 
costume,  were  |)erforniing  Spanish  marches  on  brass  inslru- 
menta.     Banners  o(  many  colours  were  flying,  thousands  of 


spectators  had  come  out  to  witness  the  very  rare  sight  of  the 
entrance  of  a  party  of  Nazarenes  into  the  city.  The  scene, 
enlivened  as  it  was  by  the  many  brightly-coloured  dresses  of 
the  men,  and  the  numerous  f]nely-ca(jarisoned  horses,  was  a 
most  gay  and  picturesipie  one,  A  guard  of  honour  was 
waiting  to  receive  us,  and  we  were  conilucted  over  the  elegant 
residence  which  the  Kidtan  had  placed  at  our  dispo.sal,  by  a 
chamberlain,  who  had  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  us  during 
our  stay.  In  short,  everything  was  don»  to  make  us  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the 
house  when  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  prime 
minister,  who  welcomed  us  to  Fez,  and  who  appointed  Tues- 
<lay,  the  30th  of  May,  for  o".r  reception  by  the  Sultan,  which 
ceremony  I  intend  to  describe  in  my  next  chapter. 


Some  Account  of  New  Caledonia. — /  V. 
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In  Ducos  and  Fugon,  the  islands  which  form  the  Hay  of  St. 
Vincent,  there  are  beautiful  grazing -lands,  with  si>rings  in 
abundance,  and  the  rent  paid  to  Government  by  the  colonists 
who  have  settled  there  has  turned  out  a  good  investment  for 
them. 

Four  hundred  sheep,  brought  to  Ducos  from  Sydney  a  few 
years  agp  by  a  Mr.  Martin  (1.,  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  in 
two  years' time,  costing  him,  after  tlie  first  outlay,  comparatively 
a  trilling  sum.  One  I'airoj.ean  and  two  Kanaks  were  enough 
to  look  after  them,  and  the  wages  of  these  men  were  the  only 
expeu.se  he  had.  Nowhere  do  sheep  flourish  so  well  as  in 
small  hilly  islands  such  as  the.se.  'I'he  ground  is  rocliy  and 
uneven,  and  keeps  their  hoofs  hard  and  healthy,  so  that  the 
foot-disease,  so  fatal  to  flocks  that  graze  in  low  marshy  pastures, 
is  unknown  there.  'I'hen  the  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  and 
continually  changing.  The  sea-breezes,  which  sweep  right 
through  the  i.slands,  keep  ofT  all  tho.se  troublesome  flies  and 
insects  which  so  torment  the  sheep  in  hot  countries,  by  creep- 
ing into  the  fleece,  and,  breeding  there,  injure  the  wool. 

Sheep-farming  is  supposed  not  to  answer  in  New  Caledonia 
itself,  and  hitherto,  certainly,  it  has  in  most  instances  proved  a 
very  imsuccessful  undertaking,  the  creatures  dying  by  hundreds ; 
but,  as  yet,  enough  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  choice 
of  locality.  All  the  runs  were  in  damp  low  grounds,  where 
there  could  never  be  a  current  of  fresh  air.  'I'liere  is  a  kind  of 
grass,  called  Aiidropof,on  atistrocalciUmicum,  very  common  in 
New  Caledonia,  with  long  sharp  spikes  or  thorns  attached  to 
the  seed-vessel.s,  and  the  idea  is  that  it  is  this  grass  that  kills 
the  sheep,  as  the  thorns  are  so  long  and  hard  that  they  run 
through  the  fleece,  and  remain  sticking  in  the  skin.  But  the 
same  kind  of  grass  grows  in  Ducos,  and  none  but  that,  so  that 
cit'icr  Mr.  Martin  G.'s  sheep  are  unusually  thick  skinned,  or 
the  theory  about  the  fatal  eflects  of  the  grass  must  be 
false. 

M.  Gamier  spent  several  days  in  Ducos  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Martin  G.,  who  gave  him  the  most  amiable  reception,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  They 
visited  every  part  of  the  island,  and  M.  Gamier  discovered 
some  vein;;  of  blue  carbonate  and  green  oxide  of  copper — 


the  first  he  had  met  with  important  enough  to  repay  the  labour 
ot  excavation. 

Ducos  was  the  first  spot  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Cale- 
donia visited  by  the  Knglish.  The  French  did  not  venture 
into  the  Bay  of  St.  Vincent— apparently  they  did  not  like  the 
look  of  the  innumerable  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs  at  the 
entrance,  for  they  named  it  "  Havre  Trompeur,"  and  passed  it 
by.  The  English  were  more  enterprising,  and  found  within 
a  small  and  very  sheltered  harbour,  where  they  landed.  The 
plain  of  St.  Vincent,  though  it  is  a  long  way  from  Noumda,  is 
becoming  rapidly  peopled  with  new  colonists,  and  a  town  is 
growing  up  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  will  doubtless,  in 
time,  make  itself  independent  of  the  inconveniently-situated 
capital.  North  of  St.  Vincent,  at  no  great  distance,  is  another 
bay,  with  a  wide  river  flowing  into  it,  by  means  of  which-  -or 
rather,  the  beautiful  valley  through  which  it  runs  down  from  its 
source  in  the  hills — communication  might  easily  be  esbiblished 
with  Ranala  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  the  advantages 
of  which  would  be  very  great  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  one 
why  the  west  coast,  nottt'ithstanding  its  fertility,  has  hitherto 
been  so  much  less  visited  than  the  east,  and  is  so  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  cut  off  by  the  want  of  roads,  even  more  than 
by  distance,  from  the  most  important  settlements  in  the  island  ; 
and  the  communication  by  sea  is  still  more  difficult  and 
ilar.gerous.  In  places  the  reefs  are  so  dose  to  the  land  that 
a  ship  cannot  pass  between ;  and  even  where  the  channel  is 
sufiiciently  wide,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  navigation, 
owing  to  the  shoals,  sunken  rocks,  and  broken-up  reefs  with 
which  it  is  choked. 

The  number  and  variety  of  fish  that  swarm  around  these 
reefs  are  quite  astonishing.  They  seem  only  too  eager  to  be 
caught,  and  you  have  only  to  let  out  your  line  to  get  a  bite, 
and  l.md  a  fish  that  weighs  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds.  But  it 
is  never  safe  for  strangers  to  eat  fish  there  without  consulting  a 
native  connoisseur,  for  numbers  of  them  are  poisonous.  Even 
the  Kanaks  themselves  are  not  infallible  guides,  for  it  is  not 
only  that  certain  kinds  of  fish  are  poisonous,  and  invariably 
poisonous,  but  some  that  are  excellent  eating  generally  are 
poisonous  at  certain  timos  and  seasons  of  the  year.     This  is 
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supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  food  they  cat,  but  the  most 
careful  observers  are  lial)le  to  make  mistakes.  Not  lung 
ag  five  of  the  crew  of  the  Cittimtt  ilied  of  eating  sanlines 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  are  poisonous.  In  this 
ca.se,  as  it  hapjiens,  a  very  little  knowledge  would  have  been 
.1  very  useful  thing,  lor  one  can  easily  tell  by  the  oulward 
appearance  of  sardines  whether  they  are  in  the  poisonous 
stage  or  not ;  whereas  most  fish  look  just  the  same,  and  the 
natives  often  have  to  sulVer  in  conseipicnce,  as  fish  is  one  of 
their  chief  articles  of  food.  'I'hey  believe  that  death  in  such 
instances  is  always  the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  not  at  all 
of  accident ;  some  malignant  spirit  got  into  the  fish  lor  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  and  injuring  the  person  destined 
to  cal  of  it. 

The  Kanaks  are  born  fishermen,  and  they  are  wonderfully 
bold  and  daring  in  following  their  vocation.  'I'urtles  and  sharks 
are  formidable  antagonists,  and  fierce  struggles  often  take  pku  e 
above  and  beneath  the  water,  between  them  and  their  pursuers. 
The  tail  of  a  turtle  is  a  tremendous  weapon,  not  unlike  a  two- 
edged  saw,  and  i..  owner  wields  it  to  good  purpose,  so  that  the 
Kanaks  seldom  succeed  in  catching  one  without  getting  some 
ugly  wounds  in  the  struggle.  Man  and  turtle  very  often  dive 
down  together,  locked  in  a  close  embrace,  and  the  fight  goes 
on  underneath  the  water  until  want  of  breath  brings  them  both 
to  the  surface.  On  one  occasion  M.  Garnier  saw  the  man  get 
much  the  worst  of  it,  for  he  was  pulled  into  the  canoe  by  some 
of  his  companions,  with  his  leg  cut  open  from  the  ankle  to  the 
hip,  by  a  blow  from  the  turtle's  tail,  and  the  poor  lellow  died 
the  next  day  in  consequence. 

But  the  most  exciting  fishing  exploit  he  ever  witnessed 
was  the  capture  of  a  dugong,  an  animal  allied  to  the  vaca 
marina,  and  resembling  a  seal.  He  was  at  IJalade — or 
rather,  at  a  little  village  close  by,  called  Mahamat — sitting 
on  the  beach  to  rest,  and  eating  with  very  considerable 
appetite  a  most  meagre  supper,  when  he  was  startled  by  | 
loud  cries  behind  him,  and  the  sound  ot  approaching  steps. 
He  turned  round  and  saw  a  number  oi  natives  running 
down  from  the  village,  apparently  in  the  wildest  excitem.'nt. 
They  rushed  straight  into  the  water  and  swam  out  to  sea, 
■  some  carrying  thick  roi)es  of  banana  fibre.  All  the  worn  'n 
and  children  ol  the  place  came  hurrying  down  after  them,  am! 
stood  on  the  beach  screaming,  chattering,  and  gesticulating 
furiously.  M.  Garnier  had  not  the  faintest  concejuion  what 
was  going  on,  and  tried  to  elicit  some  information  from  the 
bystanders,  but  they  were  too  much  engrossed  with  watching 
the  swimmers,  and  paid  no  attention  to  him ;  so  he  watched 
too,  curious  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  The  men  swam 
out,  about  six  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  then,  one  after 
another,  disappeared  beneath  the  water,  taking  the  ropes  with 
them,  and  coming  up  now  and  then  to  brealhe.  This  went  on 
for  some  time,  until  at  last  they  turned  their  faces  landward, 
and  swam  slowly  back,  all  holding  on  to  one  end  of  a  rope, 
and  tov.'ing  something  after  tbem  which  appeared  to  offer  great 
resistance.  When  they  scrambled  up  on  to  the  reefs  and,  amid 
the  shouts  and  applause  of  the  women  and  children,  pulled 
their  prize  ashore,  M.  Garnier  saw  that  it  was  an  immense 
dugong,  about  fourteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  capture  of  one  of  these  animals  is  a  great 
event,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe  has  immeiliately  to  be  sum- 
moned, it  being  his  royal  prerogative,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
cut  up  the  carcase  and  distribute  the  parts.     The  flesh  is  red 


and  fibrous,  and  is  very  nun'  esU'enie<l  by  the  Kanaks  and 
the  M.ilays.  I<.  i.i  a  curious  looking  aniiii.il,  wiili  a  mu//lc 
very  like  that  of  an  ox,  covered  with  liltle  horny  spikes.  Two 
sharp  liisks,  Irom  lour  to  five  inches  long,  growing  ilowiiw.irds 
from  tile  ii|iper  j.iw,  give  it  a  very  fieri  e  expression,  ,iiid  aie 
forniid.ilile  wcipons  of  ilclcme  and  all.ick.  It  h.is  pc<  loial 
fins  witlioiit  any  claws,  and  a  tail  sh.ipcd  like  a  double  cresi  cut, 
and  nolclied  like  a  saw,  with  whii  h  it  l.ishes  about  in  a  lurioiis 
manner,  and  deals  its  adversaries  most  violent  blows. 

Tr.ivellers  who  go  to  New  Cilcdonia  lor  a  visit  incrily,  and 
wish  to  ( arry  away  with  tlicin  ,111  iilc.i  ol  the  gciu'r.il  .ispci  I  .iml 
formation  ol  the  coiiiilry,  of  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  proilin  Is, 
and  to  become  in  some  measure  aiiiuainted  with  the  c  li  irai  ler 
of  it.s  |)eople,  will  attain  their  object  most  elfectually  by  under- 
taking a  journey  from  Noumea  lo  Kanala.  The  ilistance  is  about 
ninety  two  miles,  and  many  dillii  iiltics  musl  be  lai  ed.  There 
are  no  roads,  no  signposts,  no  stations.  Rivers  and  torreiils 
have  to  be  crossed  without  the  help  of  bridges;  and  the  steep, 
rugged  mountains  wliic!.  fiirm  the  baikbone  of  the  island  have 
t')  be  climbed.  Food  of  any  kind  is  scarce  in  the  interior ;  and 
savage  tribes,  with  dangerous  appetites  fi)r  hiinian  llesh,  and 
whose  hospitality  to  strangers  is  likely  enough  to  be  of  an  un- 
pleasant kind,  have  lobe  eiicoiiiitercd.  Still,  with  a  good  sii]  ply 
of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  without  which  no  tr.iveller 
in  uncivilised  and  unexplored  countries  is  coiiiphte,  with  an 
escort  of  reliable  Kanaks  as  guides,  a  hardy  constitution,  and 
good  firearms,  siuh  dilliculties  may  be  braved  ;  and  M. 
Garnier  had  all  these  reiiuiieinents  when,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  at  midday,  he  turned  his  ba<  k  on  Noumea  and  the 
comfortable  house  of  M.  Witt,  agent  fiir  I'addon  and  Co., 
where  he  had  been  partaking  of  a  substantial  breaklast  pre- 
paratory to  coming  exertions. 

First  their  way  led  them  through  the  rich  lowlands,  where 
the  rank  luxuriant  grass  met  above  their  heads;  until,  mounting 
gradually  higher,  they  came  to  wooded  regions,  and  wandered 
along  under  the  arches  of  gigantic  many-stemmed  banians  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tontouta,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  ami  |)oor, 
and  nothing  flourishes  but  the  niaouli — the  most  melancho'y- 
looking  and  the  most  useful  of  trees— and  the  Cauuirina  iii'i/oui, 
through  whose  wiry,  leafless  stems,  not  unlike  our  mares'  tails, 
t''e  wind  plays  as  on  an  /Flolian  harp,  making  mournful  music. 
The  wood  is  hard  as  iron,  and  i:;  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
manufai  ture  of  arms. 

The  banian,  or  Jufus  /ndiais,  sacred  in  ftcngal  to  the  idol 
Vishnu,  and  called  after  a  Hindoo  caste  who  build  their 
pagodas  under  its  .shelter,  is  an  immense  tree,  spreading  very 
wide,  the  branches  ash-coloured,  and  throwing  down  roots  into 
the  soil ;  the  fruit  is  no  bigger  than  a  nut.  Near  Memgee,  twenty 
miles  west  of  Patna,  was  a  banian-tree  370  feet  in  diameter, 
the  circumference  of  its  shadow  at  noon  was  r,i  16  lect,  and  it 
had  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  stems.  It  was  called  the  "  jiriest's 
tree,"  and  held  in  so  much  veneration  by  the  natives  that  if  any 
one  cut  or  lopped  off  a  branch  he  was  looked  upon  with  as 
great  abhorrence  as  if  he  had  liroken  a  cow's  leg. 

But  the  most  characteristic  prodiK  tion  of  New  Caledonian 
soil  is  undoubtedly  the  niaoiili-tree,  or  M(hiUiica  viriilijhira. 
It  forms  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  island, 
growing  alike  in  the  plains,  on  the  gende  slopes,  and  on  the 
mo.st  rugged  mountain  -  sides.  To  the  Kanak  it  is  an  in- 
valuable possession,  and  .some  of  its  uses  have  already  been 
enumerated  in  these  p.igcs.     It  has  a  long  flexible  trunk,  often 
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twisU'd  ill  llic  form  of  a  screw,  tlio  wooj  of  whicli  is  lilack  ami 
ihf  liark  wIiIil'— liciicf  ils  luiiic,  McbUiua.  'I'lii:  fruit  ;indtliu 
Ic.ivvi  ji'M  liy  distill. ilion  an  rs-.i.nti.il  oil  uf  a  unriiisli  i  oloiir, 
very  aroiiiatir,  ami  very  mm  li  rchciiibliiitj  tliu  rajcimt -oil 
wjiiih  is  distilled  from  the  M./alaiKt  liUMtiHiln>n,  ami  is  such 
a  valuable  remedy  for  acute  rheiuuatism  ami  gout.  A  eareful 
anilysis  sIkjuM  lie  made  of  the  oil  of  the  iiiaouli,  for  if  it 
possesses  the  same  |pro|ierlies  as  tlie  ( ajcimt  ■  oil  it  would 
lie  a  ri(  h  source  of  revenue  to  Uie  island,  the  i|uanlity  of  oil 
<  (intained  in  the  leaves  being  very  considerable,  aiul  the  cost 
of  dislilliii),',  comparatively,  exceedingly  small.  Like  so  many 
things  in  nature,  this  tree  inust  therefore  not  be  judged  by 


appearances,  for  under  its  miigh  and  unattroctivc  exterior  ure 
hidden  many  precious  ipialities.     It  has  no  beauty,  either  of 
form,  foliage,  or  blossom;  its  outward  di.iracteristic  s  beinj;  a 
twisted,  knotted  trunk,  of  a  dirly-whiti>li  hue,  b.ire  and  scanty 
'  branches,  small  leaves  of  a  dark  and  ugly  green,  and  greenish 
I  (lowers,  emitting  a  must  disagreeable    odour ;   and    the   only 
i  living  creatures  ever  seen  among  its  lK)ughs  are  the  repulsivc- 
'  looking  vam|)irvs,  of  t.iwny  colour,  that  come  down  in  flocks  at 
sunset  to  feed  on  the  seeds.      The  olive-trees  in   lairope  bear 
some  analogy  to  t!ie  niaouli ;  but  they  have  a  strange,  inclesc  rib- 
able  beauty  which  makes  them  dear  even  to  an  artist's  eye, 
and  which  no  one  can  attribute  to  the  Ranak's  friend. 
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ArTFR  leaving  our  pleasant  encampment  on  the  Ganges,  we 
journeyed  down  tow.irds  Teree,  where  we  intended  remaining  a 
week.  Our  ro.id  or  path  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  in  a  valley 
now  broad,  now  narrow,  but  always  i)ic:tures(]ue,  and  con- 
veniently well  stocked  with  villages.  We  found,  too,  that  the 
nearer  we  stuck  to  the  riv  r  the  more  plentifid  was  the  game  ; 
the  bears  and  deer  especially  seemed  to  favour  the  milder 
climate  of  the  valleys  and  the  more  abundant  verdure.  The 
only  objection  to  this  plan  of  following  strictly  the  course  of 
the  Ganges  was  the  constant  necessity  for  crossing  the  river. 
Sometimes,  after  walking  several  hours  on  comp.-vatively  level 
ground,  which  in  the  Himalayas  becomes  a  positive  pleasure, 
we  found  our  further  course  arrested  on  the  side  we  were  on 
by  the  river  running  for  one  or  two  miles  under  precipitous 
cliffs  many  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  such  a  case  there  was 
always  a  bridge  of  ropes  to  enalile  the  traveller  to  cross  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  there  almost  certainly  was  a  piece 
of  Hat  and  low  ground,  as  a  contrast  to  the  ]>re<  i|iitous  banks 
over  the  way.      liut   these  bridges  weie  such  rickety,  cra/.y 


concerns,  apparently  so  unsafe,  and,  besides,  so  very  difficult  to 
cross  upon,  that  we  generally  preferred  to  strike  half  a  day's 
journey  into  the  wild  jungle,  to  walk  over  very  steep  and 
ditVicult  ground  paralLl  to  the  river's  course,  but  some  distance 
from  it,  and  then  return  to  its  bank,  when  the  cliffs,  or  what- 
ever obstacle  had  turned  us  out  of  our  course,  had  been  evaded 
and  passed.  As  to  the  bridges,  wc  used  them  once  or  twice 
when  less  formidable  than  usual,  but  when  I  say  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  our  ten  weeks'  trip  in  the  Hills  we  did  not  find 
a  single  bridge  over  which  our  dogs  could  have  crossed  on  foot, 
their  insecure  nature  and  our  reluctance  to  use  them  will  be 
at  once  understood. 

Their  constniction  depended  naturally  on  the  breadth  to 
be  spanned  over.  For  bridging  narrow  streams  the  primitive 
engineers  of  the  district  contented  themselves  with  felling  a 
conveniently  handy  tree,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fell  across  the 
chasm  or  torrent  to  be  spanned.  A  few  slices  roughly  taken  off 
the  upper  part  with  an  axe  completed  the  structure.  In  no 
instance  do  I  remember  meetini;  with  a  wooden  handrail  until 
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WL'  had  rcarhcd  llic  lower  Himalayas,  wluri',  at  an  tliv.iiion  i>t 
,^,000  or  4,000  feci,  only,  aliovo  the  soa,  villa};i's  anil  pailis 
\\\rc  ni(iru  ('rci|ucnt.  A  soil  of  lirulyc  wc  ol'tiii  nii.1,  lull  wliii  li 
wc  only  (Tiisscd  onci-,  to  save  a  day  and  a  li.ilfs  junnu'v,  was 
a|i|i.illinn  in  its  sini|ilirily.  'i'lic  |ila(  i' ovir  whii  li  w.is  sucli  iii'd 
tliL'  '•  sn^-ponsion  1  iridic  "  to  whirl)  I  alhidi',  w.is  lnrnicd  liy  tin.' 


Iirjdgi.'  dnl  not  1  unii'  into  .ictiid  1  niit.i<  t  widi  ihi'  t'nk  and 
sli.n|i  sIciMi-..  Al  a  lii-^l  -^i^lil  ol  M  wf  h.iil  n.ilnialU  ■.iip|ui-.i  d 
lh.it  tia'  manner  ol'  1  rosiiii^  iho  Ipiidj^i'  idn-.isiid  ni  snii|>ly 
walking' aiross  ilu' ropi'  <) /■/  IMondni,  with  |iirh.i|is  a  snialirr 
rojit'  siri'li  lu'd  ai  niM  to  sirxc  ai  a  haiidiail  ;  and  t  \t  11  ihtii  Ihi' 
I'lrsl   man  to  viiniiri'  arioss  would  haw  h.id   to  di^pinM'   wilh 


two  nearly  iicrpcndiciilar  hanks  of  the  dances,  throiiuli  whirh  that  slij^hl  additional  see  iirily.  I  he  thing  seemed  aliMMil  lo 
the  stream,  narrowed  to  abont  eighty  feet,  dashed  and  whirled  ns  ;  the  iilea  of  onr  heavily  laden  roolies,  of  onr  do^;s,  .iiid 
at  a  friyluful  paee.     To  readers  who  have  had  the  j;oo<l  fortune  '  es  ie(  i ally  of  our  timiil  I'lain  servants,  ^raeefnlly  tri|i|iiiij;  ovei 


to  journey  down  the  Danube, 
and  to  pass  through  the  "  Iron 
Gates,''  I  may  iiuiuion  that 
this  place  was  very  Kl.  (only 
narrower)  the  worst  pui  of  the 
Iron  dates,  where  the  stream 
is  fastest,  tit  rock  s'r'.'pest, 
and  the  lieio"t  dizziest.  Onr 
coolies,  who  knew  the  Idiid  of 
bridge  we  were  co'inn,,  :j,  and 
who  were  anxious  we  should 
pass  it,  as  they  wisheil  to  reach 
'I'eree,  towards  which  ae  were 
journeying,  in  time  for  a  native 
festival,  gave  us  no  i)articulars 
about  the  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture, merely  saying  that  it  was 
made  of  ro|)e,  and  tliat  other 
sahibs  had  passed  that  way. 
When,  therefore,  in  advance, 
with  Mounyah  and  a  gun- 
bearer,  we  reached  the  river, 
and  found  one  thi(  k,  co.use 
rojie  stretched  across  from 
side  to  side,  so  loosely  ns  to 
be  swinging,  we  naturally 
asked  for  the  bridge.  Our 
amusement  on  learning  that 
this  one  rope,  stretching  from 
banks  about  one  hundred  feet 
apart  at  the  top,  was  the  siis-  , 
pension  bridge  we  hail  to 
cross,  was  intense.  We  looked 
upon  the  possibility  of  getting 
across  over  such  a  briilge  as 
so  absurd  that  it  was  not  until 
later,  when  we  learnt  it  was 
really  propo.sed  that  our  whole 
party  should   cross  over,  with 

the  assisiani .  of  a  single  loop  running  loosely  over  the 
rope,  that  we  were  struck  with  amazement  and  dismay. 
The   rope   was   as  thick   as  a  stout  liawser,  but,  instead  of 
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a  tij;hl  miie,  stieli  heil  ai  ross  ,1 
roaring  torrent  lifly  or  sixty 
feet  below,  and  in  the  midsl 
of  whii  h  there  ju^t  peeped  a 
sharjily  pointed  rot  k,  to  make 
one's  fate  still  surer  in  case 
of  a  yi(«.v  /(M,  \\.\%  nothing 
short  of  ludicrous.  .\nd  never- 
thel-ss,  in  less  th.m  an  hour 
ami  a  half,  ourselves,  our 
coolies,  our  b,i^j;,ige  and 
stores,  our  .scrsanls  and  our 
dogs,  were  s.ifel;  ai  ross. 
I''.\en  the  readei  (.innnl  be 
mor  surpriseil  th.ui  «e  »rie 
when  the  feat  h.id  been  per 
formed,  and  we  took  a  part 
ing  look  at  the  pl.u  e  before 
pro(eeding  on  our  journey. 
.Sinilh,  as  .soon  as  we  wiri' 
across,  s.it  down  lo  ni.ike  a 
sket<  h  of  the  oper.itiou  ;  ; 
nuK  h  wish  I  had  it  slill.  Tin' 
pl.in  followed  w.is  this  :  I 
have  aiready  said  dure  w.  . 
a  loop  or  ring  o\er  the  rope. 
there  were  two,  one  al  •i(  li 
end,  made  of  the  s.iiiic 
material,  only  not  so  ihi(  k, 
as  the  bridge  itself  fasleiud 
lo  these  loops  was  a  l.irge 
piece  of  smooth  wood,  very 
like  an  empty  reel  of  rolloii  ; 
the  loop  passed  through  the 
reel,  Mhi(  h,  when  it  w.u 
about  to  be  usecl,  w.is  pl.u  id 
I'll  the  "bridge."  'Jlie  loip 
was  large  enough  to  adiuii 
of  a  full-sized  man's  boily. 
Our  bank  was  a  foot  or  two  higher  tli.in  the  opposite 
side";  .so  that  when  the  bridge  was  fairly  "tautened."  and 
the  loop  properly  adjusted,  with   the   large   reel   uppermost. 


fla.x,  it  was  iri.ide  with  horsehair,  coarse  wool,  fibrous  grass,  '  resting  (jn  the  rope,  it  (the  loop)  would  run  down  nearly  to 
and  spun  cotton;  in  fact,  aviy  material,  e.\cept  that  used  ^  the  opposite  side.  It  being  impossible  to  stretch  the  rope 
in  civilised  countries,  seemed  to  enter  into  its  composition,  (piite  straight,  there  was  a  slight  dip  or  bend,  whidi  would 
Whilst  we  were  examining  it,  Mounyah  and  the  coolie  were  '  prevent  the  loop  running  i|uite  as  far  as  the  other  siile.  These 
busily  engaged  in  tightening  "  the  bridge,"  with  the  assist-  I  preliminaries  being  explained,  U  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
ance  of  some  loops  purposely  made  in  it,  and  Si:Mie  hand-  that  the  uelive  mountaineers,  used  to  lliat  mode  of  crossing 
spikes;  so  that  when  they  had  finished  their  operation  the  rivers,  jilaced  themselves  into  the  li,up,  ba' k  uinlermost,  and, 
rope  was  tolerably  "taut."  Over  the  edge  of  each  bank,  i  with  their  legs  and  arms  curled  round  the  rope,  gently  slid 
where  the  ro|)e  would  have  otherwise  chafed,  there  were  down  to  nearly  the  opposite  side,  a. id  '  .dud  the  journey 
placed  some  small  boughs  of  trees,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  |  by  pulling  thjmselves   on  with   their  feet   a. id    hands!      All 
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tlie  coolies,  excepting  those  who  were  carrying  the  tent  and 
other  largo,  awkward  loails,  shot  across  with  their  bundles 
strippcil  to  tlicir  backs,  merely  taking  the  prehminary  pre- 
cautKr.i  of  securing  the  loads  rather  better  than  ordinary. 
Smith  and  I  were  made  additionally  safe  by  being  fastened 
to  the  loop  in  such  a  manner  that  even  if  we  had  lost  our 
heads  or  fainted  we  should  not  have  fallen. 

We  then  separately  and  successfully  made  the  trip,  "working 
our  passage  "  for  the  last  ten  feet  or  so,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  coolies.  Our  Plain  servants  were  similarly  fastened,  and, 
in  adililion,  were  pulled  across  by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the 
loop,  as  they  seemed  to  doubt  their  ability  to  "  shin  up  "  the 
last  bit.  The  dogs  were  carried  across  on  men's  backs  ;  the 
heavy  and  awkward  luggage  was  fastened  to  the  loop  and 
pulled  across :  and  so,  in  rather  under  two  hours,  our  whole 
jiarty  of  over  thirty  men  had  managed  to  get  across  what 
appeared  at  first  a  ridiculously  impossible  place. 

Even  when  the  details  of  the  bridge  arrangement  were  ex- 
plained to  us,  and  its  feasibility  understood,  I  think  we  would 
have  taken  the  long  way  round,  notwithstanding  the  shikarees' 
and  coolies'  many  statements  of  Sahib  so-and-so,  who  had  ven- 
tured across,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  proniptings  of  curiosity, 
which  inclined  us  not  only  to  see  but  to  experience  the  no\-ti 
mode  of  transit.  One  of  our  coolies  remembered  hearing  of  a 
l)arty  of  ICnglish  sportsmen,  with  whom  was  a  lady,  passing  that 
very  bridge.  Some  relations  of  his  accompanied  the  party  as 
coolies,  and  they  declared  the wem-sa/tii  (English  lady)  had 
crossed  without  more  assistance  than  being  fastened  as  we 
were.  Hut  that  story  needs  confirmation,  especially  as  I  think 
the  man  told  it  before  we  had  crossed,  in  order  to  decide  us  to 
give  up  the  half-furmed  plan  of  going  round. 

We  saw  '.everal  more  bridges  of  this  description,  but  this 
was  the  only  one  we  cross'jil.  I  should  add  that  on  the  oppo- 
site side  (on  which  we  landed)  there  was  an  artificial  mound, 
about  four  feet  high,  with  a  stout  post.  Travellers  crossing 
from  that  side  could  shift  the  rope  from  its  usual  situation  to 
the  mound,  and  fasten  it  to  the  post,  and  by  that  means  bring 
their  end  of  the  bridge  to  a  level  slightly  higher  than  the 
opposite  bank,  and  slide  down  to  the  other  side,  instead  of 
working  their  way  »///////  the  whole  way  across.  Similarly,  a 
party  crossing  from  the  side  we  had  arrived  at,  and  finding  the 
bridge-rope  fi.\ed  at  an  inclination  disadvantageous  to  them- 
selves, would  only  have  to  wait  until  two  men  had  crossed 
to  repliicf  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  natural  low  level. 
Altogether,  the  bridge,  considering  its  great  simplicity,  was 
really  very  ingenious  ;  and  to  the  Hill  men,  accustomed  to 
similar  rough  contrivances,  it  no  doubt  appeared  a  convenient 
and  adecpiate  construction,  but  in  reality  it  needed  a  good 
head  and  strong  nerves  for  any  one  not  a  sailor  to  use  it 
wiiliout  danger.  I  doubt  whether  any  person  introduced  to 
this  form  of  bridge  without  a  previous  course  of  Hill  walking, 
and  scrambling  on  the  very  edge  of  precipices  and  mountain- 
torrents,  could  be  induced  to  use  it,  except  to  save  dear  life. 

At  Neree,  a  vill.ige  situate  near  the  Bahgeruttce,  where  the 
river  first  takes  a  general  south-east  course — its  direction 
previously  h  iving  been  almost  due  south-west — we  came  upon 
the  encunpnient  of  three  English  travellers  returning  to 
Mussouri,  after  an  inelTectual  attempt  to  reach  Gungoutri. 
They  had  had  nearly  a  week's  start  of  us,  we  therefore 
congratulateil  ourselves  on  our  decision  not  to  persevere. 
According  to  them,  soi\ie  heavy  falls  of  snow  had  occurretl  in 


the  higher  regioiis ;  and  a  party  of  belated  pilgrims  had  sufl'ered 
fearfully,  leaving  .five  of  their  number  dead  behind  them.  One 
of  the  travellers  was  suffering  from  a  frightful  mauling  from  a 
bear,  which  he  had  wounded,  and  which  charged  him,  knocking 
away  his  gun,  and  hugging  him  furiously.  He  owed  his  escape 
from  certain  suffocation  and  crushing  to  the  sang-froid  and  good 
shooting  of  a  brother  officer,  who  had  the  nerve  to  fire  at  the 
bear  whilst  the  heads  of  hugger  and  huggee  were  less  than  six 
inches  apart.  He  was  standing  exactly  thirty-seven  yards  off 
— it  was  measured  afterwards — and  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  delay,  as  the  bear  was  furious,  and  doing  its  best  to  utterly 
extinguish  and  annihilate  its  captive;  so,  instead  of  running 
forward  for  a  nearer  shot,  and  thus  wasting  a  few  seconds  of 
precious  time,  he  raised  his  rifle,  and  taking  scarce  more  than 
a  snap-shot,  sent  a  two-and-a-half-ounce  short  spherical  bullet 
clean  through  the  bear's  head,  the  bullet  entering  half-way 
between  the  eye  and  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  coming  out 
through  the  orifice  of  the  opposite  ear.  The  animal  fell  dead 
on  the  spot.  A  very  lucky  shot.  The  man  who  was  being 
hugged  tried  to  cry  out  to  his  friend  to  fire,  but  the  pressure 
and  pain  were  so  great  he  could  gather  no  breath  to  speak.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  look  in  his  direction,  and  his  look  was 
understood.  But  the  time  his  friend  was  aiming  seemed  endless 
to  him,  although  it  probably  was  only  two  seconds — certainly 
less  than  three.  He  afterwards  said  that  the  possibility  of  his 
friend's  missing  the  bear  altogether,  or  increasing  the  animal's 
fury  by  wounding  it  slightly,  or,  what  would  have  been  even 
worse,  the  chance  of  being  hit  himself,  never  struck  him ;  his 
only  thought  was — his  only  wish — that  his  friend  might  shoot 
quickly  and  rid  him  of  his  embracer.  I  think  there  are  not 
many  men  who  would  take  such  a  shot  without  a  single  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  It  must  be  a  very  trying  experience,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  killer  of  the  bear  deserved  much  more 
credit  for  his  prompt,  unhesitating  decision  to  fire,  and  his 
quickness  in  putting  his  decision  into  effect,  than  for  the 
wonderful  precision  of  the  shot. 

In  addition  to  some  ugly  scratches  down  one  side  of  his 
head  and  ear  and  face,  from  a  blow  of  the  bear's  paw,  the 
suflerer's  body  was  bruised  all  over,  from  his  shoulder  down 
to  his  loins,  and  his  arms,  especially  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow,  were  as  if  painted  with  large  patches  and  streaks 
of  black,  blue,  and  brown.  He  could  only  walk  slowly.  We 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  spare  them  ten  or  twelve  brace  of 
partridges  and  jungle-fowl,  as  they  were  running  short  of  stores. 

I  have  given  no  list  or  numbers  of  the  different  animals  we 
killed  during  our  trip,  now  drawing  to  a  close.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  the  game  killed  on  any  occasion  is  very 
uninteresting  to  me,  and  ^s  not  the  slightest  criterion  of  the 
sport  one  has  met  with,  and,  above  ail,  of  the  enjoyment 
one  has  had.  Taking  it  all  round,  we  had  very  good  sport,  and 
very  great  luck ;  we  shot  specimens  of  every  bird  and  animal 
generally  found  in  the  middle  Himalayas,  bein"  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  number  of  deer,  of  different  sorts,  and  black 
bear  which  we  secured.  The  only  animals  missing  from  our 
list  were  the  Hill  tiger,  which  is  rarely  found ;  the  great  wild 
goat — a  very  shy  animal,  which  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year 
in  Ghurwrl ;  and  the  wild  dog,  which  we  saw,  but  did  not  care 
to  shoot. 

We  sent  down  to  Dehra  four  separate  detachments  of 
coolies,  laden  with  the  skins  and  heads  of  animals  we  had  shot. 
Twice  we  sent  three  men,  once  four,  and  once  five  men,  besides 
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taking  a  goodly  quantity  of  bears'  grease,  deers'  heads,  martin, 
chamois,  and  bear  skins  with  us,  when  we  descended  the  hills 
to  Hurdwar.  Indeed,  the  number  of  skins,  heads,  and  horns, 
besides  the  very  perfect  specunens  of  pheasants  and  other 
birds  stuffed  by  Mounyah,  which  we  obtained,  was  so  great  that, 
had  we  been  so  inclined,  we  could  readily  have  disposed  of  our 
spoils  of  the  chase  at  a  price  which  would  have  amply  covered 
all  our  expenses  during  the  two  months  and  a  half  we  were 
in  the  Hills.  Reflecting  on  the  fact  lately,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  more  men  do  not  go  for  a  three  months'  shooting 
excursion  to  India.  The  expense  of  the  journey  to  Bombay 
is  much  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  From  Bombay  to 
the  Himalayas  the  cost  of  travelling  is  infinitely  less  i)er  mile 
than"  any  European  travelling,  and,  considering  the  number 
of  one's  followers  in  the  Hills,  the  expenses  are  ridiculously 
slight.  If  the  sportsman,  or  rather  sportsmen,  have  moderately 
good  luck,  are  careful  to  have  the  skins,  heads,  &c.,  of  the 
animals  they  shoot  properly  preserved,  and  do  not  object 
to  selling  them — in  England  they  will  get  the  best  price — 
they  will  in  that  manner  cover  one-fourth  of  the  expenses  of 
the  trip.  However,  figures  are  more  satisfactory.  Here  they 
are  : — Southampton  to  Bombay,  j£t$  ;  Bombay  to  Mussouri 
or  Simlah,  ;^i8;  two  weeks  at  either  of  these  places,  whilst 
organising  the  "expeditionary  forces,"  collecting  coolies,  &c., 
jC^°i  stores  for  a  four  months'  trip,  j£2^  ;  and  about  j£i 
a  month  for  extra  flour,  &c.,  whilst  in  the  Hills,  say  ^5  for 
the  whole  trip;  servants,  coolies,  &c.,  j£iy  a  month;  return 
journey,  Simlah  to  London,  j£()S—or  total  for  a  single  person, 
just  under  ;£'3oo ;  and  that-  includes  his  whole  expenses  for 
six  months,  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  But  if,  instead  of  going 
alone — a  bad  plan,  expensive,  and  unsociable — he  is  accom- 
panied by  two  friends,  who  will  share  the  very  slightly-in- 
creased expense  of  coolies,  servants,  and  stores,  the  total  expense 
for  the  three  will  be  ;£^7oo,  and  each  man's  share,  of  course, 
only  ;^23S.  Unless  the  party  is  composed  of  very  bad  shots 
indeed,  or  unless  they  are  pursued  by  execrable  luck,  the 
skins  and  heads  of  animals  they  shoot  will  fetch  at  least  jCioo 
(double  that  amount  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate,  but 
I  am  satisfied  to  name  the  lower  sum),  and  thus  reduce  each 
man's  total  expense,  during  a  six  and  a  half  months'  absence 
from  England,  to  ;^2oo.  Which  simply  means  that  any 
bachelor,  with  an  income  of  ;£'5oo  a  year,  and  not  tied  down 
by  a  profession  or  other  hindrance,  can  tnjoy  a  trip  to  the 
"  glorious  East,"  and  four  months  of  first-rate  shooting,  amidst 
the  grandest  scenery  imagin  ble,  and  in  a  delicious  climate. 

The  very  day  after  leaving  the  homeward-bound  party  from 
whom  we  had  learnt  the  savageness  of  wounded  bears,  whilst 
we  were  returning  home,  alter  having  had  some  very  good 
sport  in  a  small  jungle,  well  stocked  with  woodcock,  we 
suddenly  came  on  two  bears,  feeding  on  a  deserted  honey- 
comb. We  had  only  shot-guns  with  us,  loaded  with  No.  7  shot. 
Smith's  gim-carrier  was  carrying  a  leather  bag,  divided  into 
compartments  for  ammunition,  and  in  one  of  the  pockets 
found  a  few  spherical  rifle-bullets.  Smith  drew  his  charge — 
it  will  be  remembered  he  always  used  an  old  -  fashioned 
"  egg "  gun — and  slipped  down  in  each  barrel  one  of  the 
bullets,  secured  in  a  thick  cloth  wad.  We  were  above  the 
bears,  and  it  was  evident  tliey  wished  to  pass  us,  to  reach 
their  caverns,  or  usual  dwellings,  probably  not  far  behind 
us,  and  where  it  was  also  probable  some  young  cubs  might 
be  lying.      We  at  once  dispatched   the  younger  gun-bearer 


for  our  rifles,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  inilc  a«ay 
in  camp,  and  amused  ourselves  throwing  stones  at  the  b^ars, 
who  seemed  most  reluctant  to  leave  the  spot.  As  the  hill  we 
were  on  w^s  rather  steep,  and  we  were  above  the  biMrs,  we 
felt  tolerably  safe,  but  Smith  could  not  succeed  in  twitting  luarcr 
than  ninety  or  one  hundred  yards  from  them,  at  wliicli  dist.ince 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  fire  with  a  smoolh-bore  gun. 
The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  keep  the  bears  well  in 
sight  until  our  rifles  arrived,  and  also  to  keep  our  vaiilagc- 
ground  above  the  bears,  and  not  allow  them  to  reai  h  .siiiiie 
rocks  behind  us,  where  they  surely  had  a  cavern,  from  whii  li  it 
might  be  very  difficult  to  smoke  them  out.  It  was  good  fun  at 
first,  the  movements  of  the  uncouth  animals  were  so  very 
risible ;  the  impatience  of  the  female  bear  was  especially 
amusing  to  watch.  She  would  grunt  and  start,  first  lo  one  side, 
then  to  the  other,  and  then  jilant  her  fore-paws  on  the  ground 
and  rock  from  side  to  side,  like  a  horse  "weaving,"  uttiring 
a  lamentable  sound  all  the  while  ;  then,  suddenly  leaving  ort 
this  movement,  she  would  run  at  the  male,  and  ram  her  head 
against  his  side,  as  if  to  express  her  anger  at  the  dilliculty  he 
had  led  her  into.  Aftairs  began  to  get  worse,  when,  in  answer  lo 
the  grunt  of  both  animals  in  front  of  us,  there  appeared  in  tlie 
distance  behind  us,  a  couple  of  little  hairy  black  balls,  toddling 
about  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  uttering  the  sharp 
noise  made  by  the  small  bear-cubs.  The  old  ones  could  not 
see  them,  but  they  heard  them  plainly  enough,  as  we  saw  by 
their  excitement.  At  one  moment  I  thought  tlicy  would 
escape,  as  they  started  off  for  a  long  circuit  to  our  left ;  and 
Smith  was  about  to  fire,  in  order  to  wound  one  if  possible,  or,  at 
all  events,  divert  them  from  their  intention  of  going  the  whole 
way  round,  which  would  bring  them  above  us,  and  quite  alter 
the  relative  security  of  the  parties,  when,  of  their  own  accord, 
they  stopped,  and  the  she-bear  turned  short  round  and  advanced 
towards  us.  But  the  hill  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  turned 
off  again.  Her  last  movement  had  brought  her  much  nearer 
to  us,'and  the  cubs  were  also  approaching.  We  were  ojjen  to 
the  danger  of  the  big  bears  charging  us  when  we  were  next 
to  undefended ;  and  to  the  nuisance  of  seeing  the  cabs  pass 
us  and  reach  their  parents.  Every  minute  we  looked  at  our 
watches,  and  we  began  to  fear  the  men  with  the  rifles  would 
miss  us,  as  we  had  moved  a  considerable  distance  away  from 
the  place  whence  the  gun-bearer  had  been  dispat(:he<l.  Our 
impatience  was  misplaced,  the  three  men  came  running  up 
bathed  with  perspiration,  and  im  Me  to  speak  from  having  made 
such  haste.  As  soon  as  our  rifles  were  loaded,  the  four  natives, 
including  Mounyah,  set  to  work  catching  the  tubs,  and  after  a 
little  dodging  and  running  they  secured  one,  which  they  held 
and  caused  to  squeak  until  the  old  bears  approached  near 
enough  for  our  purpose.  I  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  after  Smilh 
had  had  his  first  shot  at  the  male,  I  ran  forward  to  the  she- 
bear,  who  was  coming  slowly  nearer.  When  I  was  within 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  I  fired,  and  killerl  her  with  a  sin^;le 
shell — a  thing  which  very  seldom  hap|)ens  ;  lor,  allliough  sbills 
are  much  more  destructive  anil  deadly  than  ordinary  Indicts, 
bears  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  they  have  so  few  vital  points, 
that  even  a  shell  must  burst  exre|)tionally  wtll,  and  just  at  the 
right  distance  after  penetrating,  to  cause  a  ber.r's  instantaneous 
death.  It  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  a  bear  being  killed  by  a 
single  shot. 

The  cubs  (the  other  was  captured  later)  were  taken  away  by 
our  men,  and  sold  by  them  on  our  arrival  nt  'I'erec. 
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Recent  Explorations  in  the  Himalaya. 
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Till-:  LX.iininntion  and  htiidy  of  tlic  Himalaya— taking  that  term 
in  its  widest  stnsL',  as  including  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
system  st'iiarating  India  on  the  north  from  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia — will  give  work  to  hundreds  of  devoted  explorers  for 
generations  to  come.  \Vc  shall  have  long  to  wait  before  wc 
olilain  so  good  a  knowledge  of  this  colossal  mountain  range 
as  we  now  have  of  the  Swiss  Al|)s.  From  northwest  to  south- 
east the  axis  of  the  great  mountain  belt  extends  in  a  gentle  curve 
for  a  distance  of  i,Soo  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  400  to  500 
miles.  Jn  crossing  them— at  least  in  their  central  i)art,  from  the 
plains  of  India,  near  Simla,  to  the  oi)posite  side  in  Turkestan 
"  no  fewer  than  eleven  successive  mountain  ridges  have  to 
be  surmounted,  by  jiasses  generally  higher  than  the  summit 
of  Mont  lilanc.  'I'he  height  of  the  peak's  and  ridges,  the  wide- 
slretcliing  plateau.x,  the  )JOsition  (between  25"  and  35"  north 
latitude),  so  much  nearer  the  tropics,  give  a  far  greater  variety 
to  the  natural  phei.omena  than  is  witnessed  in  the  Alps.  There 
are  slopes  and  valleys  cloUiedwith  all  the  vegetable  exuberance 
of  a  tropical  jungle,  middle  heights  glowing  with  an  infinite 
di\ersity  of  rhododendrons  and  Alpine  (lowers,  and  elevated 
jilains,  sterile  and  icy  as  the  Arctic  regions.  There  are  glaciers 
sixty  miles  long,  and  scores  of  snowy  peaks  exceeding  20,000 
feet  in  height.  The  diversity  of  climate  throughout  such  an 
extent  of  mountainous  country,  lying  across  the  path  of  the 
warm  tropical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dry  diilling  blasts  from  Northern  Asia  on  the  other, 
is  great.  There  arc,  in  fact,  scores  of  different  climates  in 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  range,  and  hence  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  which  depend  so  much  on  climate, 
are  diversifietl  in  a  corres|K)nding  degree.  The  elevated 
plains  are  overrun  with  hordes  of  a  primitive  species  of  horse, 
with  numerous  kinds  of  antelope,  wild  sheep,  wolves,  and  many 
smaller  animals.  Tribes  of  men  of  various  races,  languages, 
customs,  and  religions,  peojile  the  valleys. 

The  chief  olistacle  to  cx[)loring  the  Hi'  lalaya,  beyond  the 
frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is  the  intense  and  ever-watchful 
jealousy  of  the  nations  and  tribes  who  own  the  territory — the 
liudilhist  Thibetans  on  the  east,  and  the  more  dangerous 
Mohammtxlan  Hill  tribes  on  the  west.  ]!y  degrees,  however, 
our  knowledge  is  extending,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
section  lying  between  Ladakh,  or  Little  Thibet,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kuen-lun,  near  Sanju. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Douglas  Forsyth  and  Mr.  R.  13.  Shaw 
crossed  the  mountains  in  this  part  on  a  semi-political  mission 
to  Yarkand  and  Kashgar.  The  expedition  failed  in  its  main 
object,  ow  ing  to  the  absence  of  the  King  of  Turkestan  on  a  war- 
like expedition  to  the  North-east;  but  on  the  return  journey, 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  observant  and 
accomplished  traveller,  was  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  explore  an  unknown  belt  of  country,  a  little  to  the 
.south  and  east  of  the  Karakorum  I'ass.  The  journey  did  not 
occupy  many  d.iys,  but  it  has  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  |ihysical  geography  of  the  Himalaya. 

Mr.  Shaw  found  that  the  table  l.md  of  Thibet  becoming 
narrower  at  its  western  extremity,  terminates  abruptly  about 
thirty  mUes  to  the  east  of  the  Karakorum  I'ass.     'I'his  great 


;  plateau,  elevated  from  13,000  to  17,000  feet  abo\e  t!ie  sea- 
level,  stretches  for  an  imknown  distance  towards  the  east, 
certainly  for  several  hundred  miles,  as  a  f.lightly  undulating 
plain.  Towards  the  west,  it  gradually  rises,  and  at  this  part  it 
is  not  inhabited,  although  one  of  the  i)rincipal  trade  routes 
between  India  and  Yarkand  here  lies  across  it.  I'roceeding 
westwardly  from  this  road,  Mr.  Shaw  reached,  after  an  im- 
percei)tible  ascent,  a  point  where  the  lofty  plain  siuldenly  termi- 
nated. All  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  coidd  reach,  was  a  confused 
mass  of  lofty  peaks,  precipitous  ravines,  anil  aljysmal  windiu,; 
gorges.  The  massive  table-land  was  thus  broken  up  into  a 
mountainous  region  of  the  most  nigged  character,  which  con- 
tinues henceforward,  without  any  considerable  extent  of  pla- 
teau, as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  O.xus.  Mr.  Shaw's 
path  lay  through  this  unknown  and  pathle.ss  labyrinth.  His 
object  was  to  reach  what  is  called  the  "sununer"  trade 
rcute  between  Leh  and  the  Karakorum,  and  he  attempted  to 
descend,  with  his  i)arty  of  coolies,  by  the  nearest  and  most 
promising  valley  Leaving  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  followiiig 
t'.e  slojiing  ravine,  he  found,  after  a  time,  the  walls  of  the 
valley  becoming  gradually  steeper ;  a  few  miles  further  it 
narrowed  into  a  chasm,  and  presently  became  a  mere  crack, 
no  wider  than  an  ice-crevasse.  The  walls,  which  were  at  first 
vertical,  now  overhung,  forming  for  many  miles  a  sort  of  corri- 
dor, of  which  the  roof  was  so  low  as  to  oblige  the  men  to 
stoop,  while  the  lloor  consisted  of  opaipte  white  ice,  the  stream, 
or  mountain  torrent,  to  whose  corroding  power,  in  flict,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  this  womlerful  chasm  was  due,  having  become 
solid.  A  gloomy  light  was  all  that  penetrated  between  the 
overhanging  wall.s,  varied  by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sky. 
In  some  places  the  passage  was  blocked  up,  or  descended  by 
such  abrupt  steps  that  the  baggage  hail  to  be  let  down  by  ropes 
to  successive  stages.  All  went  well  until  the  party  reacheil,  on 
their  descending  march,  a  point  about  15,700  feet  above  the  sea 
(the  height  of  Mont  Blanc).  At  this  lower  level,  the  ice  of  the 
mountain  torrent  was  partially  thawed,  and  its  broken  edges 
so  lacerated  the  limbs  of  the  coolies,  that  the  stream  was  dyed 
with  their  blood  as  they  struggled  along  under  their  burthens. 
According  to  Mr.  Shaw's  account,  their  sutlerings  were  hor- 
rible ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  labour  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  wept,  or  rather  howled,  saying  that  they  were 
willing  to  die  where  they  were,  but  further  they  could  not 
go.  Thus  the  attempt  to  descend  by  this  route  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Mr.  Shaw  retraced  his  steps,  and  sought  for 
another  way  down  to  the  lower  country,  this  time  with 
better  success. 

This  rugged  region,  in  fact,  displays  the  wearing  agency  of 
water  and  ice  on  a  more  wonderful  scale  than  had  yet  been 
seen  in  the  1 1  iinalaya.  The  whole  western  edge  of  the  Thibetan 
plateau  is  flanked  by  a  colossal  ridge  of  limestone,  and  as  the 
waters  all  run  westward,  with  the  valleys  widening  in  that 
direction,  the  prevailing  winds,  cloud-laden  from  a  lower  leve' 
sweep  up  towards  the  ridge,  and  discharging  their  moisture, 
form  torrents,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  worn  the  lime- 
stone into  a  confused  mass  of  rugged  peaks,  stee[)  preciiiices, 
and  labvrinthine  chasms. 
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DANISH    CUATliAU. 


Pfom  Stockholm  to  Copenhagen. 


TiiKKK  arc  ccrlain  European  kingdoms  whoso  [ircscnt  position 
is  aniiloyoiis  to  that  of  nn;ilia;val  ruins — grand  and  picturcsciuc, 
beyrr-l  all  ciucstion,  but  with  a  grandeur  and  a  picturcsciueness 
which  belong  wholly  to  the  past.  Setting  aside  altogether  the 
I  "iCkneyed  exainiiles  of  Oreece  and  Italy,  it  is  startling  to 
observe  how  many  names  that  once  reverberated  from  Ivist  to 
A\'est,  like  the  thunder  of  heaven,  are  now  mere  ciphers  in 
the  world's  account.  •  Tlie  land  of  Camoens  and  Vasco  de 
Gania  and  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  is  now  but  the  shadow 
of  a  shade.  Spain,  the  con(iueress  of  the  Moors,  the  cpieen 
of  half  the  world,  the  mother  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  and  Oonzalvo 
de  Cordova,  has  dwindled  into  a  third-rate  kingdom,  hag-ridden 
by  grovelling  superstition,  and  rotted  piecemeal  by  festering 
corruption.  Switzerland,  the  rock  on  whicli  the  tide  of  Ger- 
man despotism  broke  unavailingly  —  the  land  whose  stout- 
hearted sheplv-rds,  with  simple  old  mountain-hymns  in  their 
mouth  and  the  terril)le  Swiss  halbcrt  in  their  hand,  turned  to 
Tiiglit  the  armies  of  the  aliens  on  many  a  well-fought  field,  and 
drenched  with  the  best  blood  of  Austria  the  soil  of  SemiKich 
and  Morgarten — what  is  she  now?  Denmark,  who  once 
|)oured  her  red-haired  buccaneers  over  every  roast  of  Kuro|)e, 
is  now  pared  down  to  a  thin  strip  of  land  on  the  margin  of  the 
lialtic,  living  only  in  tlie  memory  of  its  past.  And  Sweden, 
the  most  famous  and  most  ill-fated  of  all — Sweden,  who  burk- 
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lered  the  cause  of  oppressed  Protestantism  against  a  wurli'  ni 
arms,  and  cast  the  die  with  Russia  for  the  Empire  of  the  East 
— has  shrunk  away  like  a  wreath  of  mist  before  the  sunrise, 
while  her  despised  neighbour  bears  rule  from  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  lords  it  unchecked 
over  the  four  goodliest  provinces  of  her  former  rival. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  suggested  themselves,  na- 
turally enough,  to  my  mind  when,  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  end 
of  May,  I  looked  my  last  upon  queenly  Stockholm,  in  all  the 
pride  of  her  royal  and  commanding  beauty,  her  towering  fore- 
head garlanded  with  fresh  leaves,  her  green  islets  and  broacl 
white  bridges  outstretched  below,  her  far-extending  ipiays 
bristling  with  a  forest  of  masts,  her  curving  shores  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  wide,  smooth 
expanse  of  the  Afael.ir  glowing  in  all  the  splendour  of  the 
Northern  sunrise — "  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire."  The 
time  of  my  journey  was  well  chosen,  and  the  s(  enery  through 
which  I  p.issed,  while  steaming  southward  along  the  central 
railway,  might  c  hallenge  comparison  with  any  in  Europe.  'I'lie 
Northern  forests,  so  gloomy  in  sjiring  and  autumn,  are  in  their 
glory  now,  and  the  sea  of  fresh  foliage  that  evlends  m  every 
direction  is  a  lovely  sight ;  while  the  broad,  still  lakes,  framed 
in  slopes  of  velvety  greensward,  the  riiggi'd  ro<  ks  starling  up 
through  the  smooth  grassy  turf,   the  little  v(  rniilioii  <  oloured 
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cottages,  and  white,  high-roofed  station-houses  here  and  there, 
make  iij)  a  charming  picture.  At  one  moment  we  overlook  a 
boiinilkss  expanse  of  rich,  level  corn-land,  dotted  with  painted 
huts  ;  in  the  next  we  are  darting  between  two  overhanging 
rocks,  which  bend  their  brows  at  us  as  grim  old  Pope  and 
Pagan  may  liave  done  when  the  gleam  of  Christian's  armour 
was  seen  a<lvancing  through  tlic  goblin  shadows  of  the  terrible 
Valley,  and  he  passed  unscathed  between  them.  While  we 
are  yet  ga/ing  back  at  them  the  scene  changes  once  more,  and 
wc  find  ourselves  skirting  a  shady  dell,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
a  group  of  giant  trees  bend  over  a  babbling  brook,  like  aged 
men  listening  fondly  to  the  prattle  of  a  child.  Sweden  is  in- 
deed, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  holiday  country.  The 
trim  and  dainty  cleanliness  of  the  towns  comes  upon  one  with 
a  sense  of  unutterable  relief  after  the  unredeemed  and  univers,nl 
beastliness  of  Russia  and  Finland — like  a  sudden  flight  from 
l)auphin6  into  the  heart  of  Holland;  and  as  you  seat  yourself 
beside  a  spotless  tablecloth,  with  a  saucer  of  ham,  tongue, 
beef,  and  smoked  salmon  at  each  comer,  and  a  coffee-pot 
(flanked  on  either  side  by  a  little  vase  of  fresh  flowers)  in  the 
centre,  and  survey  through  the  half  opt".ed  window  the  passing 
groups  of  fresh,  rosy,  jolly-looking  country-people  on  their  way 
to  market,  it  is  difiicult  I  l)elieve  that  you  are  distant  only 
one  day's  voyage  from  tne  sallow,  beetle-browed  "mujiks," 
with  their  broad,  low  foreheads  and  ragged  sheepskins,  living 
every  man  on  his  own  dunghill,  and  every  man  beside  his 
own  pigsty,  and  drinking  every  man  the  poison  of  his  own 
tavern.* 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  charming  country  is 
the  air  of  archaic,  Rip  van  Winkle  repose  which  pervades  her 
quaint  little  villages,  harmonising  well  with  the  soft,  dreamy, 
peaceful  Swedish  scenery  amid  which  they  lie  cradled.  The 
scribbling  tourist,  labouring  to  patch  together  his  "Rambles  in 
Northern  Cities,"  or  "  The  Knapsack  in  the  Land  of  Odin," 
who  has  given  himself  a  fortnight  to  .see  and  know  every  detail 
of  a  country  1,200  miles  in  lengtjli,  and  containing  4,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  and  who  naturally  gnidges  every  moment  of 
delay  which  keeps  the  expectant  world  from  the  enjoyment 
of  his  inestimable  production,  may  skurry  past  these  little 
nooks  without  wasting  a  thought  upon  them  ;  but  for  him  who 
has  eyes  to  sec,  there  is  nothing  from  Malnio  to  Hammer- 
fest  more  deeply  interesting  or  attractive.  This  quaint  old- 
world  village  life  is  the  history  of  Sweden  written  in  black- 
letter.  In  yonder  white,  low-towered  church,  around  which  the 
little  one-sloreycd  cols  nestle  like  chickens  round  the  mother- 
hen,  the  voices  of  m.nny  a  loving  wife  and  tender  mother  have 
mingled,  long  ago,  in  some  shnple  old  Lutheran  prayer  for  the 
bra\e  lads  who  had  gone  southward  with  Father  GustafAdolph, 
to  fight  for  the  true  faith  against  the  godless  janissaries  of 
Austria.  This  little  stooping  building  of  black-and-white 
beams,  inscribed  in  h.ilf  effaced  letters  with  "  Sm.a  Barn  Skol, 
i6S4,''t  through  the  lozenge-paned  windows  of  which  tomes 
the  buzz  of  children's  voices  crooning  over  their  afternoon 
lesson,  may  have  sent  forth  more  than  one  of  tlie  brave, 
patient   soldiers    who  died    unmurmuringly   amid   the  dreary 

•  Tn  nclvml  nmr.iUly,  linwevor,  Sweilcn  lins  little,  ifnt  all,  the  ailvnnt.iKO 
of  Russia,  (iflici.il  riturns  slimv  lli.il  from  1R30  to  18,(4,  out  ofapopulalion 
of  3,500,000,  I  jHMson  in  cveiy  49  of  the  iiilubitants  of  the  towns,  and  I 
in  every  176  of  the  rural  i)o|nilation,  was  puni'-lied  eatli  year  for  criminal 
olVences  ;  and  it  would  stem  lliat  since  tliat  lime  tliis  startling  average  lias 
Increased  ratlter  than  lessened. 

t  "  .Sm.i'  liniin!-'  stlioul"     almost  pure  .Scnich. 


wastes  of  the  Ukraine,  at  the  bidding  of  Charles  XII.*  From 
that  puckered  little  cottage  with  the  hook-nosed  roof,  which 
announces  itself,  on  the  strength  of  three  books  and  a  news- 
paper in  its  one  window,  as  a  bib/ioUk  (library),  has  doubtless 
gone  forth  some  portion  of  that  great  educational  impulse  which 
is  now  leavening  the  entire  nation.  And  all  around  lie  ridges 
of  mossy  rock,  and  green  waving  woods,  and  quiet  lanes 
flanked  by  walls  of  loosely-piled  stones,  and  shady  nooks 
that  would  gladden  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  little  log-huts 
painted  bright  red,  in  front  of  which  groups  of  stalwart  ruddy- 
cheeked  men,  in  blue  stockings  and  steeple-crowned  hats,  are 
smoking  their  short  pipes,  or  chatting  pleasantly  together,  as 
they  may  have  done  in  the  days  when  beautiful  Stockholm  was 
darkened  by  a  reign  of  terror,  and  when  the  last  of  the  blood- 
royal  was  skulking  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  Very  simple 
and  unpretending  are  these  little  nooks,  which  Time  himself 
seems  to  have  forgotten  ;  yet  it  was  even  such  nooks  as  these 
which  sent  forth  the  men  who  stormed  Wallenstein's  batteries 
at  Lutzen,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  Russia — 8,000  to 
8o,oc& — on  a  bleak  winter  morning  before  Narva,  long  ago. 
And  one  glance  at  the  firm,  patient,  helpful  countenances  01 
these  stalwart  villagers  suffices  to  show  that,  although  the  day 
of  Swetlish  supremacy  be  over,  the  good  old  Svenske  blood  has 
not  yet  grown  cold.  It  is  in  such  a  country,  and  amid  such 
a  people,  that  one  learns  to  appreciate  the  full  strength  of  that 
feeling  so  nobly  expressed  by  our  own  English  poetess : — 

"  Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall 

May  hearts  of  native  p'oof  be  reared. 
To  guard  each  hallowed  wall  ; 

And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 
And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 

Where  first  the  child's  g'ad  "pirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  God  I  " 

Seen  as  I  saw  it,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  short-lived 
Nortijrn  summer,  the  town  of  Goteborg  makes  a  noble  pic- 
ture, and  o.ie  perhaps  more  genuinely  national  than  even 
Stockholm  itself.  From  the  summit  of  the  cliff  crowned  by  the 
citadel  (a  little  crow's  nest  of  moss  grown  stone,  armed  with 
two  guns  and  defended  by  twelve  men)  the  whole  of  the 
splendid  panorama  may  be  surveyed  at  a  g'  "  '  On  one  side 
extends  the  smooth,  glittering  sea,  mirroring  in  its  glassy 
expanse  the  leafy  crests  of  innumerable  islets ;  on  the  other, 
long  ridges  of  dark,  heathy  hill,  whitening  beneath  the  morning 
sun,  follow  each  other  to  the  horizon  like  rolling  waves.  At 
our  feet  the  town  lits  outspread  like  a  map,  gay  with  all  the 
varied  tints  of  its  many-coloured  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs,  gar- 
landed by  the  tender  green  of  the  wooded  park ;  its  tall 
church-towers  standing  up  like  sentinels,  and  the  broad, 
smooth  canal,  flanked  by  its  grassy  hill-sides,  lying  in  the 
midst  like  a  winding  thread  of  gold.  And,  conspicuous  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  canal  (shaqjly  outlined  against  the  broad 
flood  of  light  which  is  now  filling  the  great  market-place) 
rises  the  l-'.i  peuesiai  f.-^m  which  the  greatest  of  Swedish  kings 
watches  over  his  people,  the  same  in  form  and  attitude  as 
when  he  stood  on  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  fields,  238 
years  ago.  t    As  the  dancing  sunlight  plays  upon  the  life- 

•  Tl  1  ulTerings  of  the  Swedish  army  from  cold  and  hunger  during  its 
march  across  the  Ukraine  were  so  terrific  that  (as  the  Swides  themselves 
admit)  the  number  of  men  still  (it  for  service,  when  I'etcr  the  Ciieat 
attacked  them  at  Poltava,  did  not  exceed  18,000  ;  the  whole  cairpaign  ot 
1709  being,  in  fact,  an  exact  prototype,  on  a  f mailer  scale,  ol  Nai  oleon's 
Moscow  expetlition. 

tCuslavus  Adolphus  Wis  killed  at  Luljen,  November  Sth,  l63». 
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like  features,  we  almost  seem  to  see  the  strong  hand  Hft 
itself  on  high,  as  if  waving  on  the  charging  ''ittalions,  and  to 
hear  the  bronze  lips  thunder  forth  that  war-shout  before  which 
the  bold  and  bearded  men  of  the  South  had  quailed  once  and 
again — "  God  with  us  !"  A  fit  sentinel  he  for  the  shore  of  the 
land  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  still  cherishes  his 
memory  as  her  most  precious  inheritance  —  an  inheritance 
which  may  v/ell  console  her  for  the  loss  of  all  that  the  madness 
of  Charles  XII.  flung  away. 

On  a  quiet  Sunday  evening,  when  the  leaves  whispered  in 
the  soft  summer  breeze,  and  the  square  massive  theatre,  whose 
barred  gates  show  that  it  too  is  reposing  for  to-day,  looked 
down  upon  the  passing  groups  with  a  grave  smile  reflected 
from  the  western  sunlight,  I  strolled  into  the  great  park,  and  sat 
down  on  a  rising  ground  to  watch  the  townspeople  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  one  day  of  rest.  And  there  they  come,  throng 
upon  throng,  in  their  trim  holiday  garb — the  healthiest,  heartiest, 
happiest-looking  folk  that  eye  could  wish  to  rest  upon,  rejoic- 
ing like  children  in  the  fresh  air  and  glorious  sunshine,  and 
brief  breathing-time  of  perfect  freedom.  The  tradesman  un- 
writ\kles  his  deep-lined  forehead;  the  mechanic  straightens  his 
cramped  shoulders,  still  aching  with  yesterday's  work ;  tlie 
round-faced  apprentice  forgets  for  a  time  his  ten  hours  of  daily 
drudgery,  and  two  species-dalers  a  week.*  Here  conies  a 
portly  paterfamilias,  pulled  in  five  directions  at  once  by  his 
riotous  brood ;  there  sits  a  cheery  old  lady  in  a  huge  coal- 
scuttle bonnet,  petting  the  chubbiest  and  noisiest  of  grand- 
children. Farther  on,  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  man 
who  has  some  one  to  protect,  goes  strapjjing  Nils  in  his  well- 
brushed  coat  and  jaunty  wideawake,  arm-in-arm  with  the  ker- 
chiefed and  short-skirted  Frederika,  whose  rcsy  fiice  is  tinged 
with  a  deeper  bloom  by  the  admiring  gaze  of  her  cavalier; 
while  the  hearty-looking  old  greybeards,  who  follow  a  little  way 
behind,  wink  knowingly  at  each  other,  and  crack  all  manner  of 
threadbare  jokes  upon  the  unconscious  "young  people."  And 
there,  stern  and  silent  amid  the  universal' rejoicing,  stand  the 
famous  "  Combatants, "+  hardened  into  imperishable  bronze  in 
the  moment  of  their  fiercest  grapple,  the  fatal  belt  linked 
round  them  both — a  cold,  murderous  satisfaction,  too  deep  and 
stern  for  excitement,  in  the  face  of  the  elder  man,  as  he  presses 
back  his  exhausted  adversary,  and  wrenches  his  own  hand  free 
for  the  death-blow. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  over  Goteborg,  for  "time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  the  Copenhagen  steamer  is 
punctual  as  a  tax-collector.  A  few  hours,  and  we  are  tlifead- 
ing  our  way  through  the  maze  of  wood-crowned  islets  which 
encompasses  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  making  for  the 
open  sea,  in  company  with  an  assemblage  as  heterogeneous  as 
the  army  of  Hannibal.  Here  figures  an  excited  Englishman, 
acting  Laocoon  to  the  life  in  his  efforts  to  arrange  an  endless 
convolution  of  fishing-tackle  ;  there,  a  lengthy  Swede,  with  u 
huge  hat  of  cork,  and  himself  forming  a  perfect  likeness  of  the 
bottle  which  should  support  it.  To  the  right  appears  a  group 
of  squat,  round-shouldered  Finnish  peasants,  with  broad,  puffy 
faces   and   thick  yellow    hair,  irresistibly  suggestive  of  over- 

•  A  Swedish  species-dalcr  is  equal  to  two  Uaiiish  Kl(;sb.mk  dalers,  or 
about  4s.  61I.  Knijiisli. 

t  A  bronze  croup  by  a  noted  Swedish  sculptor,  representing  the  mortal 
combat  of  two  brothers,  who  are  linked  loj;cthcr  by  a  sword-belt.  The 
medallions  round  the  peilestal  sufficiently  explain  the  story  nf  which  this 
duel  is  the  dhioAmtnt.  The  sculpture  ajipeared  at  the  liritish  Exhibition  of 
1862,  where  it  obtaiued  a  priie. 


boiled  apple-dumplings  ;  to  the  left,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  real 
British  merchant,  talking  vehemently,  in  a  luiraiiiloiis  ili.tlict 
of  his  own  invention,  to  a  Russian  olliccr,  whose  air  of  studied 
ixilitencjs  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  his 
neighbour's  observations;  while  in  the  backgroiMid  g.ither  a 
medley  of  rakish-looking  German  students,  trim  jaunty  Danes, 
dapper  little  Frenchmen,  glancing  with  a  conquering  air  at  every 
lady  within  range, — Russian  tourists  on  a  week's  run  Inmi  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  about  thiir  "  tr.i\cls,'' — 
spruce  Swedish  cadets,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  new  <i|icra 
loud  enotigh  to  aifsure  all  bystanders  that  they  know  notiiing 
about  it 

••  Young  lads,  and  stoopin,;  ciders 
That  cannot  hear  the  j;.de  ; 
Matrons  with  lips  that  ipiivcr. 
And  maids  with  faces  pule," 

For  to-day — to  parody  the  old  song — "a  southerly  wiiul  and 
a  cloudy  sky  proclaim  it  a  stormy  morning ;"  and  inure  than 
one  unseasoned  passenger,  gazing  anxiously  at  the  while  ( rests 
of  the  leaping  waves,  already  feels  in  anticipation,  the  icy 
clutch  of  the  dread  Minister  of  the  Interior.  However,  the 
cai)tain,  with  a  benevolence  hardly  to  be  looked  for  towards  a 
freight  of  "land-lubbers,"  has  got  dinner  ready  while  we  are 
yet  beneath  the  jjrotecting  shade iv  of  the  Swedish  coast ;  so 
that,  as  our  English  Laocoon  unfeelingly  remarks  to  the  most 
forlorn-looking  of  the  company, ''there'll  be  lime  for  <;//<•  good 
meal,  at  least,  before  the  fit  cuines  on."  And  a  right  royal 
meal  it  is — soup,  fried  trout,  thin  strips  of  smoked  '.uinon 
loaded  with  pepper,  roast  beef,  boiled  beef,  slices  of  >>eniian 
sausage,  neck  of  veal  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes  and  cahhage. 
Surely,  now,  it  is  time  to  cry,  "Hold,  enough  !"  situ e,  appa- 
rently, we  have  already  held  too  much  !  But,  as  if  in  answer  to 
our  thoughts,  "  enter  from  behind  the  scenes,"  an  enormous 
plum-pudding,  which  might  do  duty  for  a  schoolroom  globe  ; 
then  a  dish  of  rice  and  preserve,  followed  by  Dutch  cheese  ; 
and  finally  strawberries  and  bilberries  with  cream  and  sugar 
ad  libitum.  Small  wondc  that  I  atn  suddenly  disciiiielcil  liy 
the  recollection  of  a  story  concerning  an  American  lable- 
d'hote  at  three  and-a-half  dollars  per  head,  at  which  one  man 
remained  eating  so  long  after  tlie  rest,  that  mine  host  at  length 
hinted  at  being  obliged  to  charge  him  an  extra  halfdollar ; 
whereupon  Jonathan,  mistaking  his  meaning,  answered  im- 
ploringly, "  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  do  that !  Fm  nigh  dead 
already,  eating  the  worth  of  three  dollars  and  a  half;  but  if 
you  clap  on  another  half-dollar's  worth,  I'm  bound  to  smash  !  " 
But  every  enjoyment  in  this  world  must  be  i)aid  for  sooner 
or  later,  and  in  the  case  of  our  "gay  company"  the  reckotiing 
is  not  long  delayed.  My  visdvis  at  dinner  is  a  big,  red-fadd, 
jolly-looking  Danish  merchant,  ajiplying  himself  to  the  dishes 
around  him  with  the  business-like  "hoc  age"  air  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  duty  of  the  moment. 
The  edge  of  his  appetite  once  blunted,  however,  he  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  frank,  hearty,  companionable  old  fellow,  speaking 
perfect  English  and  very  resjiectable  German,*  constantly 
breaking  into  peals  of  boisterous  laughter  without  the  slightest 

•  The  sui>crior  education  of  the  I)aiic»  speaks  well  for  the  wuikini;  of 
the  "tiovenimenl  school  system,"  estalilished  by  I'rcilerick  IV,  in  1721. 
There  are  at  present  in  Denmark  -  exclusive  uf  Copenhagen  and  llic  oilier 
great  towns— 2,274  schools,  containing  2,354  loachers,  whicli,  in  a  popii- 
l.ilion  of  I,7oo,<XXJ,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  schouhnastcr  to  every  ^'J't  in- 
habitants. The  teachers  receive  a  yearly  salary  from  the  (lovcininent  of 
from  600  to  700  Kiysbank  dalers,  or  between  £^o  and  /^%o  of  our  money. 
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apparent  reason,  and  delighted  to  meet  with  any  foreigner  who 
has  even  a  smattering  of  his  belove<l  native  language.  We  are 
soon  on  intimate  terms,  and  go  on  deck  together,  at  the  ilose  of 
the  feast,  as  though  our  acciuaintance  were  often  years'  standing, 
liut  on  del  k  all  is  confusion.  The  wind  is  u'l^.ing  right  in  our 
teeth,  lashing  tiie  "  jjillovvy  Kattegat  "  into  vast  ritlges  of  seeth- 
ing foam,  whicli   toss  our  ])oor  little  craft  to  and  fro  like  a 


hastily  up  the  companion-ladder  ol  the  ipiarterdeck,  and  drive 
my  head  with  mathematical  accuracy  right  into  the  stomach  of 
the  caiJtain,  who  goes  sprawling  in  one  direction  while  I  turn 
a  somersault  in  the  other. 

"Ten  thousand  jiardons  !" 

"No  hami  done,  sir;  indeed  1  think  you're  quite  right 
to  come  up  here  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh   air.      They  seem 


shuttlecock.     The  way  in  wliicli  the  various  races  meet  this  '  to  me  to  be  in  a  bad  way  down  yonder." 


trial  is  worth  remarking.  The 
Finn  rolls  himself  tighter  in 
his  greasy  sheepskin  and  goes 
comfortably  to  sleep  with  his 
■eet  in  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
his  head  in  a  pool  of  dirty 
water ;  the  Russian  buries  liis 
head  in  a  fur  caj)  and  enor- 
mous comforter,  and  peers  out 
of  the  bristling  mass  like  an 
owl  in  an  i\y-bush;  the  French- 
man walks  the  deck  jauntily 
for  about  five  minutes,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  heading  a 
forlorn  hoi)e,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappears  below;  while 
the  Englishman  thrusts  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
marches  doggedly  to  and  fro 
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in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  with  that  look  of  stern  resolution  worn 
by  John  Hull  when  dancing  a  quadrille,  or  performing  any 
other  act  of  painful  duty.  At  length  a  tremendous  sea  comes  full 
on  our  quarter,  shaking  the  vessel   from  stem  to  stern  ;  my  \  up  in  my  face,  between  two  terrible  paroxysms,  with  a  broad 


"  You  don't  often  have  it 
as  rough  as  this  in  summer,  I 
fancy  ?" 

"  No,  very  seldom ;    but  I 
saw    this    gale    brewing    all 
morning.    We'll  be  rather  late 
in  getting  to  Copenhagen,  I'm 
afraid ;  but  once  in  the  Sound, 
we  shall  go  on  an  even  keel." 
Lut  for  the  slightly  "sing- 
song" accent  peculiar  to  the 
Swede,  our  skipjjer's  English 
is  faultless,  and  1  am  not  sur- 
prised  to  hear  that   he   has 
spent   several  years  at   Hidl 
when   a   lad,    and    has   since 
that  time  had  a  good  deal  to 
do   with   Englishmen.      After 
chatting  with  him  for  a  while, 
I  return  to  the  lower  deck  to  look  after  my  old  Copenhagen 
merchant,   upon    whose   vast    harvest-moon  visage   his   worst 
agonies  have  left  no  trace  whatever.     As  I  approach,  he  looks 
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friend  the  merchant  stops  short  in  the  midst  of  an  ujiroarious 
laugh — a  terrible  spasm,  like  the  plunge  of  a  whale  struck  by  the 
harpoon,  <(invulses  his  huge  frame— he  writhes  himself  half 
round,  ami  in  another  moment  is  busily  imitating  the  attorney's 
clerk  who  "got  sick  of  his  situation  and  threw  it  u|)."  At  the 
same  instant,  each  of  tlie  four  Cerman  .students  sees  the  ghast- 
liness  of  his  own  face  rellected  in  that  of  his  neighbour,  and 
staggers  feebly  to  the  bulwarks  ;  the  jaunty  cadets,  too  miser- 
able to  rare  about  keeping  up  appearances  any  longer,  hang 
limply  over  the  gunwale,  like  clothes  drying  ;  while  I,  thinking 
it  high  time  to  escape  from  this  Chamber  of  Horrors,  spring 


jovial  grin,  as  if  inviting  me  to  congratulate  him,  which,  imder 
the  circumstances,  I  cannot  in  conscience  take  upon  myself 
to  do. 

But  everything  earthly  must  have  an  end,  even  a  voyage 
in  the  teeth  of  a  Baltic  gale,  anil  towards  evening  we  find 
ourselves  snug  in  the  smooth,  land-lockjd  Sound,  alongside 
the  little  quay  of  Elsinore,  where  we  halt  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  discharge  and  take  in  passengers.  And  in  truth  the 
view  before  us  is  well  worth  a  second  glance.  No  jiainter 
could  wish  for  a  better  subject  than  this  weird  old  shadow  of  a 
town — the  sepulchre  of  a  forgotten  dynasty.    The  slanting  rays 
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I'l  tuc  western  sunlight  cast  a  dreamy  splendour  over  thi;  grace- 
ful sweep  of  the  encircling  woods,  which  girdle  the  little  red- 
tiled  cottiges  that  cling  to  the  curving  shore — over  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Swedish  hills  beyond  the  blue  rippling  Sound,  and 
the  grey,  silent  towers  of  the  ancient  Kronborg,  on  whose 
mouldering  ramparts  one  can  still  picture  to  oneself  the  jiale, 
resolute  face  of  the  doomed  prince  as  he  strides  toward  that 
awful  shape  which,  terribly  visible  amid  the  deei)ening  gloom, 
beckons  him  onward.  The  apocryphal  "  Hamlotts-Grav," 
which  the  Danes  still  venerate  m  the  garden  of  the  Marien- 
Lyst  Palace,  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  not  needed  to  hallow 
uuch  a  spot  as  this,  doubly  consecrated  as  it  is  by  tlic  power  of 


in  that    grip    his  hand  would  f.ue  as  coin  beneath  the  flail ; 

wherefore  instead  thereof,  he  Meld  out  tlic  bar  of  the  door. 
:  Olger  IXinske  (for  he  it  was)  gave  it  a  grasp  thai  left  the  prints 
j  of  all  his  fingers  therein,  as  though  the  iron  h.ul  been  soft  day : 

and  with  a  grim  smile  he  cried,  '  lla  1  I  see  there  are  still  nwit 
;  in  Denmark  !    I  may  rest  yet  awhile  1 '  and  with  that  he  laid 

him  down  to  sleep  once  more.     And   there  he  sleepeth,  and 

shall  sleep,  till  Denmark  be  set  in  sorest  need,  and  IkI|)  there 

be  none  ;  then  comes  he  forth  once  more,  to  victory  and  to 

vengeance." 

From  this  point  onward  we  are  in  smooth  water,  and  ha\e 

leisure  to  admire  the  beautiful  panorama  before  us.      'I'o  the 


THI!  EXCHANGK,    a)riiMlAi;tX. 


native  tradition ;  for  it  is  the  dungeon  of  this  castle  which 
legends  h.ive  assigned  as  the  dwelling  of  Olger  Danske,  die 
national  hero  of  Denmark  ;  and  here  (as  the  grand  old  Saga 
th.-it  bears  his  name  tells  us  in  its  racy  Danish  vernacular) 
"  it  befell  that  a  peasant  went  down  into  the  dungeons,  and 
lighted  upon  an  o.iken  door,  fastened  by  a  huge  bar  of  iron. 
He  withdrew  the  bar,  and  straightway  the  door  swung  open, 
and  there  came  forth  a  mighty  voice,  saying,  'Is  it  time?' 
Sore  dismayed  was  the  peasant,  yet  he  stood  fast  and  peered 
into  the  darkness  to  see  what  this  might  be;  aixl  then  was  he 
aware  of  a  man  in  rusty  mail  lying  along  upon  the  floor 
(bigger  by  far  than  all  the  men  of  that  day),  with  a  white  beard 
to  his  girdle,  and  a  blood-rusted  sword  across  his  lap.  And 
again  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  asked,  'Is  it  time?'  But 
the  hind  bethought  him,  and  answered,  '  Not  yet.'  '  Give  me 
thy  hand,  then,'  said  the  giant.     But  the  pe.isant  wist  well  that 


left  extends  the  long  purjile  band  of  the  Swedish  coast,  flecked 
here  and  there  by  a  leafy  hill-side  or  a  while  cluster  nf  houses  ; 
to  the  right,  the  .vinding  shore  of  Zealand  discloses  an 
endless  succession  of  tiny  bays,  whence  (|iiainl  liltle  villages, 
embosomed  in  foliage,  peep  at  the  jiaiising  steamer  like  sliy 
children  ;  and  in  the  midst  lies  the  blue  dim))ling  Oresund  in 
all  its  beauty,  touched  by  the  glanc  ing  light  with  a  thousand 
sparkles.  And  at  length,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  sunset  wliic  h  is 
nowhere  more  surpassingly  magnificent  than  on  the  liallic,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  dark-red  batteries,  and  bristling  masts,  and 
long  white  streets  of  the  Merchant  City,*  stan<ling  out  against 
a  background  of  living  green.  Once  inside  Copenhagen,  you 
are  re.idy  to  forgive  her  level  tuiiformlty  and  utter  want  of 
elevation,  .-ind  to  give  yourself  up  entirely  to  the  i|iiainl  old- 
world  atmos|)here  which  surrounds  you.  In  Mngland,  that 
•  KjfilKiilmvn  (Copciiliajjcn)  mcins  "  Purl  of  Tr.nlc. " 
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keen-edged,  utilitarian  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  cut  its  way  llirough  every  stronghold  of  the  past ;  we  think 
by  telegraph,  and  act  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
I'r.ince  and  Prussia,  cultivated  as  they  are,  are  marred  by  the 
all-pervading  atmosphere  of  [lipeclay,  which  puts  itself  forward 
as  though  even  national  progress  could  only  advance  in  time 
to  the  "Pas  de  Charge."  The  newly-donned  civilisation  of 
Russia  sits  upon  her  as  uneasily  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  goatskin 
jerkin  upon  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  unreclaimed  Friday, 
liut  in  Denmark  the  simple  primitive  life  of  the  "good  old 
times''  slill  nourishes  in  all  its  fulness.  From  the  homely, 
comfortable-looking  palace  (smaller  than  many  a  railway-hotel) 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  down  to  the  red-tiled  cot  of  the 
fisherman,  with  its  spotless  floor  and  flower-decked  windows, 
one  fmds  everywhere  the  same  air  of  unostentatious  neatness 
and  pastoral  simplicity.  As  you  s.iunter  past  the  grey,  many- 
gabled  Exchange,  with  its  fantastic  siiire  of  intertwined  serjients, 
founded  by  Christian  IV.,  in  16J4  ;  or  look  up  at  the  vigorous 
old  age  of  the  Nicholas  Church,  with  its  hale  brick-red  com- 
1>I  jxion  defying  the  threats  of  Time ;  or  watL:h  the  rcd-cajiped 
fishermen,  dotting  the  beach  as  they  may  have  done  in  the 
days  of  Olger  Danske,  you  feel  prepared  for  any  marvel  of  the 
old  world.  You  would  hardly  start  at  hearing  Andersen's 
storks  criticising  the  libellous  ditty  carolled  in  their  dishonour 
by  the  naughty  boys  of  the  Oestergade,  and  Hamlet  moralising 
over  the  skull  of  Yorick  in  the  Store  Kirkgardj*  or  at  seeing 
I'ru  Morgana  flitting  past  in  her  dazzling  chariot,  and  rosy- 
cheeked  Hjalmar  floating  seaward  in  his  toy  barque,  crunch- 
ing the  endless  sticks  of  enchanted  barley-sugar.  Many  a 
vaunted  landscape,  many  a  belauded  museum,  is  less  remunera- 
tive than  a  stroll  down  the  Oestergadet  on  a  fine  summer  after- 
noon, ricturescjue  groups  indeed  are  those  which  fill  it — 
ruddy  schoolboys  outward  bound  on  a  bird-nesting  crusade,  in 
all  the  limitless  delight  of  a  "whole  half-holiday;"  stalwart 
labourers,  whose  thews  and  sinews  would  have  satisfied  the 
most  critical  Viking  of  old  time ;  spruce,  handsome  soldiers, 
looking  pleased  with  th.mselves  and  with  the  world  in  general ; 
brisk  apprentices,  making  the  air  ring  with  broad  jests  and 
responsive  peals  of  laughter;  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  eyeing  the 
new  fashions  in  the  shop-windoivs  with  true  scientific  appre- 
ciation ;  and,  perhaps,  remarkable  amid  all  that  busy  throng, 
the  long  gaunt  figure  and  bright  dreamy  eyes  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian .Vndersen — all  thorough  specimens  of  that  quaint,  shrewd, 
daring,  indomitable  Danish  race,  which  the  changes  and  con- 
quests of  eight  centuries  have  left  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  days  when  Ragnar  Lodbrog  chanted  his  death-song  amid 
the  encircling  vipers,  and  Ilubbo  of  Odinsee  hewed  Ella  in 
pieces  before  the  gates  of  York. 

As  regards  the  "sights"  of  the  town,  there  are  not  a  few 
which  may  safely  be  omitted;  but  the  most  inveterate  opponent 
of  "  lionising"  might  well  s|)are  a  morning  to  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum,  where  the  greatest  of  Danish  sculptors  sleeps  amid 
his  collected  works — works  of  marvellous  finish  and  endless 
variety,  from  the  stern  repose  of  the  "Vulcan"  to  t'';  grand 
and  lommanding  beauty  of  the  colossal  "Jason,"  which, 
catching  the  eye  of  a  munificent  patron  of  artj  years  ago  in 
an  Italian  studio,  became  the  foundation-stone  of  its  author's 
fortune.     Even  the  little  plaster  casts,  no  larger  than  chimney- 

•  The  gic;U  ccnn.ti.'ry,  wMcli  lies  just  out  of  the  town  gn  the  western  side, 
t  liasl  Slieet,  llie  l^eyeiU  Street  uf  Copeiiluijen, 
J  Mr.  lloiw,  the  autliorof  "  Anastosius, " 


ornaments,  which  fill  the  smaller  rooms,  bear  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  great  sculjitor's  genius.  One  of  these  minor 
groui)s,  representing  the  taking  of  Uriseis  from  Achilles,  is  won- 
derfully elfective  ;  the  impassible  faces  of  the  aged  envoys, 
the  "  longing,  lingering  look "  of  the  beautiful  girl  as  she  is 
dragged  away,  and  the  re|)ressed  fury  which  betrays  itself  in 
every  limb  of  the  terrible  hero,  straining  his  sword-hilt  till  the 
belt  stands  out  like  a  bowstring,  have  a  vividness  and  fidelity 
to  life  which  might  satisfy  Homer  himself. 

The  fitting  setjuel  to  this  morning  at  the  Museum  is  an 
evening  visit  to  the  Fru  Kirke,  along  which  are  ranged  Thor- 
waldsen's  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  six  on  either  side,  with  the  figure 
of  our  Saviour  above  the  great  altar  at  their  head.  In  all 
Copenl  n  there  is  nothing  finer  than  this  famous  band ;  the 
high  ht  .-aring  of  the  impetuous  I'eter — the  stately  solemnity 
that  C'  s  the  massive  forehead  of  James  the  Protomartyr — 
the  flowi.ig  hair  and  sweet  serene  face  of  the  "beloved  dis- 
ciple '' — and,  conspicuous  above  all,  the  calm  compassionate 
look,  and  hands  outstretched  in  blessing,  of  their  Divine  Master. 
Royal  gifts  indeed  are  tliese,  under  each  and  all  of  which  should 
be  written  :  "  All  these  did  Thorwaldsen,  as  a  king,  give  unto 
the  king.* 

Space  would  fail  me  were  I  to  dwell  upon  all  the  noteworthy 
s])ots  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen.  Fredensborg,  the  Danish 
Kensington,  with  its  trim  little  palace  and  spacious  park ; 
Rungsted,  the  Brighton  of  Copenhagen,  yearly  thronged  by 
metropolitan  loungers ;  the  vast  gloomy  palace  at  Fredericks- 
borg,  the  country  residence  of  Frederick  VI.,  ever  silently 
watching  its  own  sullen  shadow  in  the  dreary  tarn  below — each 
and  all  of  these  I  surveyed,  from  point  to  point,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  a  resident  acquaintance,  whose  boundless  know- 
ledge of  local  events  and  traditions  whiled  away  many  a  weary 
midday  march,  and  whose  stories  of  Nelson's  attack  on  the  city 
would  have  sufficed  of  themselves  to  make  any  Englishman  feel 
proud  of  the  deeds  done  by  his  countrymen  in  the  "  brave  days 
of  old." 

But  it  was  with  very  diflerent  feelings  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  I  strolled  into  the  Soldiers' 
Churchyard — a  siiot  which,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  those  quali- 
ties which  men  have  revered  and  women  have  loved  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  should  be  hallowed  ground  to  all  who 
ai)proach  it.  The  great  cemetery  beside  it  may  be  finer  and 
more  ornamental,  but  it  lacks  the  simple  pathos  which  sur- 
rounds those  who  "  died  in  harness."  In  the  cemetery  there 
are  costly  marble  crosses  and  obelisks  of  polished  granite ; 
the  soldiers'  ground  shows  only  plain  wooden  tablets,  all 
bearing  the  same  terribly  significant  date  (1864)  and  the  brief 
touching  inscription  :  "  Died  for  the  Fatherland  " — fit  epitaph 
for  such  men,  who  knew  at  least  how  to  die  when  success  was 
hopeless.  Not  a  single  man  buried  there  was  over  thirty-five  I 
Picked  men  indeed  were  these,  Denmark's  best  and  bravest ; 
"rare  food  for  powder,"  as  the  Imperial  Artillerist  used  to  say 
of  his  legions.  They  lie  here  in  native  Copenhagen,  with  the 
sweet  spring  flowers  growing  above  them,  and  children  who 
were  but  a  year  old  in  the  time  of  the  great  convict  bringing 
their  little  cans  of  water  to  sprinkle  the  graves  of  the  fathers  and 
brothers  whom  they  never  knew.  "There  are  still  >/wi  in  Den- 
mark," said  Olger  Danske  to  the  peasant  of  Elsinore;  and  well 
might  he  say  so  of  those  who  stood  for  five  hours  under  Nelson's 
cannon  at  Copenhagen,  and  held  their  own  for  weeks  against 
the  Prussian  needle-guns  at  DybboL    "  In  pace  requiescaiit" 
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nYDERABAD  AND    NKlr.imoi'RIIOOn. 

On  leaving  the  Resident's  palace  I  made  my  way  towards 
the  beautiful  bridge  which  spans  the  river.  This  bridge,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1831,  has  eight  arches,  each  fifty-six  feet 
wide  ;  one  of  them,  however,  which  stretches  across  a  village, 
measures  seventy-seven  feet.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  were 
many  elephants  busily  occupied  with  their  toilet.  Some  of 
them  standing  up  were  sprinkling  their  backs  by  the  assistance 
of  their  trunks ;  others  lying  down  on  their  sides  seemed  tt 
take  a  lively  pleasure  in  tht.  prolonged  frictions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  at  the  hands  of  their  mahouts,  with  a  view  to 
cleaning  them. 

I  entered  the  town  by  the  new  gate,  close  to  the  ancient 
gate  of  Delhi. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  of  Salar-Jung  (or  Warrior 
Jung),  like  all  Mussulman  edifices,  is  poor.  The  courtyaril  is 
spacious,  but  miserable  to  look  at,  and  the  soldiers  who  stand 
sentry  at  the  gates  have  a  wretched  and  half-starved  look.  The 
interior  is  clean  and  well  kept.  The  Dewan  received  me  in 
his  principal  reception-room,  which  is  at  the  far  end  of  an  inner 
court.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  huge  basin,  and  surrounded  by 
many  coloured  wooden  columns.  In  the  reception-room  itself, 
the  columns  are  encrusted  with  small  mirrors,  and  the  ceiling  is 
entirely  concealed  by  this  curious  ornamentation.  The  furniture 
is  European  in  style,  principally  of  ebony  and  rosewood.  On 
each  side  of  the  courtyard  are  rooms,  entrance  to  which  may 
be  obtained  by  doors  covered  with  matting.  The  Durbar — 
which  is  an  assembly  where  political  affairs  are  discussed  and 
judgment  given — is  held  every  day  in  one  of  these  rooms. 
Shoes  have  to  be  removed  on  entering  the  presence,  as  the 
place  is  sacred. 

The  prime  minister,  who  was  then  thirty  three  years  of  age, 
is  a  handsome  man,  tall  and  fair.  His  moustache  is  black  as 
jet  His  manners  are  elegant  and  stately,  and  his  look  keen. 
He  understands  English  well,  and  writes  it;  but  does  not  venture 
to  converse  in  it,  for  fear  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  are  fanatics. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  long  white  woollen  robe,  which  extended 
to  mid-leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  the  front.  Wide  drawers 
completed  his  costume,  save  that  he  wore  on  his  head  a  little 
cloth  cap  worked  in  silk  and  in  gold. 

The  Dewan  receives  strangers  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  and 
greets  them  most  cordially. 

The  celebrated  gardens  of  the  twelve  gates  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Frenchman.  Groups 
of  coco-palms  give  them  a  lively  and  agreeable  aspect.  In 
the  dining-room,  three  hundred  guests  can  be  accommodated. 
Tasteful  Arabian  columns  on  a  small  scale  decorate  it.  It  is 
open  on  one  side  to  the  garden,  and  overlooks  a  vast  sheet 
of  water,  from  whence  spring  innumcrableyc/j  ^/V(?«;  on  the 
opposite  side  is  a  terrace,  and  from  here  fireworks  (that  indis- 
pensable accessory  to  all  Oriental  feasts)  are  sent  up. 

I  found  two  royal  tigers  in  this  garden  ;  they  are  very  tame 
and  gentle,  and  may  take  rank  amongst  the  Dewan's  most 
faithful  friends.  Other  interesting  animals  are  to  be  seen, 
amongst  them  a  cheetah,  a  nylgau,  a  flying  squirrel  from  Java, 
a  civet-cat,  fallow  deer,  &-c. 


One  of  the  apartments  in  the  palace  is  devotiMl  (o  a  muscMun, 
where  a  collLction  will  be  fi)und  of  the  prim  ip.d  mi.imuI.u  iiins 
of  the  Deccan,  the  vegetable  products  of  India,  and  nmsi  of 
the  medicines  which  are  used  by  the  natives.  Amongst  these 
cuviosities,  I  rcni.T.Tked  some  of  the  varnished  wood  work  of 
Kurnoul,  metal  vases  encrusted  with  silver  from  liiil.ir,  m.irble 
statuettes  from  the  runjab,  transparent  tissues  of  silk  and  sihcr 
from  Anmgabad,  the  kinkab  (a  sort  of  silken  material  worked 
in  gold)  from  Hyderabad,  fil.agree  jewellery  from  Cuttack,  ami 
other  objects  of  interest. 

No  European  cpn  visit  the  town  without  a  permit  from  the 
Dewan.  The  liritish  Government  make  this  rule  in  order  to 
avoid  riots  and  assassinations,  both  of  which  mij;ht  imssibly 
occur  from  the  presence  of  Giitoiirs,  or  Christians,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fanatic  Mussulmans.  I  begged  permission  to  view  the 
city,  which  was  graciously  conceded  by  Salarjung,  who  pro- 
vided me  fi)r  the  purpose  with  two  of  the  most  beautifiil 
elephants  of  the  Ni/.ani. 

The  only  two  remarkable  monuments  in  Hyderabad  are 
Chahar-Minar,  and  the  Djama-Masjid.  The  former  is  a  sipiare 
building,  flanked  by  four  minarets  of  great  elevation.  Each 
facade  has  a  door  in  it  on  a  large  scale,  opening  into  a  space  in 
the  centre,  in  which  is  a  fountain.  Above  the  doors  a  double 
gallery  is  constructed.  One  of  these  galleries  is  ornamented 
with  recesses,  the  other  with  small  open-work  cohnnns.  The 
whple  together  is  a  beautiful  monument,  and  thoroughly  well 
proportioned,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  white  lime. 

The  other  building,  the  Djama-Masjid,  is  the  great  mosque, 
in  front  of  which  a  huge  basin  has  been  excavated,  and  there 
the  faithfiil  perform  their  ablutions.  I  entered  the  courtyard 
seated  on  my  elephant.  The  minarets  of  this  building  .ire 
stumpy,  and  very  little  in  keeping  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
mosque.  Near  the  basin  several  tombs  are  seen  surrounded 
with  rails.  The  columns  supporting  the  mosque  are  siiuare 
and  m.issive. 

But  these  edifices  arc  not  the  most  remarkaljlc  of  the 
sights  in  Hyderabad.  That  which  most  interests  the  stranger 
is  the  thoroughly  Asiatic  aspect  of  the  town.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  men  whose  IkmiIs  are  covered  with  turbans  of 
every  conceivable  colour,  not  unfre(|uently  embroidered  in 
gold.  The  white  robes  and  silken  tunics  of  these  gorgeously- 
attired  individu.ils  are  seen  side  by  side  with  the  common 
labourer  clo''  d  in  a  simple  waist-cloth.  The  women  wear 
pantaloons,  and  .are  wrapped  in  long  white  cloth  habili- 
ments ;  but  this  dress  barely  conceals  the  bosom,  and  leaves 
the  back  entirely  bare.  Other  women  are  seen  whose  fares 
are  hidden  in  the  folds  of  their  garments,  and  this  so  com- 
pletely that  even  the  eyes  are  protected  with  metal  wire-work. 
Hindoos  with  their  caste  marked  on  their  foreheads;  ami 
shopkeepers  la/ily  croiu  hing  down  before  their  modest  displ.iy 
of  goods,  chielly  consisting  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  the 
East,  complete  the  motley  group.  Every  jiasser  by  is  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  sword  and  dagger,  and  bears  in  his  hand  a 
matchlock.  I'Mephants  and  chariots,  concealed  by  rich  ilrapery, 
and  frequently  .accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty  armed  men,  pass 
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rapidly  Iiy  ;  each  diariot  prcrcd  <l  liy  an  individual  bearing  a  '  its  gardens  has  so  charming  an  aspect,  is  entirely  enclosed  by 

wreath  of  green  leaves,  annoiini  ing  the  presence  i)f  some  illiis-  the  most  dilapidated  houses,  and  looks  little  better  than  aheap 

Irioiis  personage.     l'.ilani|iiiiis,  < overed  with  gilding,  and  her-  of  rubbish  from  the  exterior. 

metically  I  losed,  by  the  side  of  which  runners  armed  with  drawn  j         During  my  jiroinenade  amongst  this  crowd,  who  were  all 

swords  group  themselves,  ready  to  i  hastise  the  insolence  of  any  gazing  with  unfavourable  eyes  on  my  liuroiiean  costume,  1  met 


bCULrriKEi)  L.NiKA.NCi;  ro  onk  of  riiE  kanueiu  caves. 


one  desiring  to  peej)  into  these  conveyances,  are  also  frequent. 
.Ml  these  things,  and  the  aspect  of  die  houses,  to  which  the 
climate  has  given  a  look  of  anticiuity,  exhibit  peculiarities 
belonging  to  this  city  alone,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
India  which  has  kept  up  till  now  its  true  Oriental  character. 

The  dwellings  of  rich  and  poor  are  so  mingled  together 
tliat  no  one  would  guess  that  a  wretched  hovel  often  prevents 
nearer  apiiroach  to  the  architectural  designs  of  a  wealthy  abode. 
Thus  the  oalace  of  Shoums-Oul-Ounirah,  which  -.vhen  seen  from 


a  Mussulman  saint,  wearing  a  striped  mantle,  a  pointed  hat, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  trumpet.  These  saints  have 
great  influence  wuli  the  people  in  all  Mussulman  countries  and 
are  celebrated  for  their  bigotry.  On  perceiving  me,  \w.  blew 
his  trumpet,  which  brought  the  passers-by  together,  ar.d  he 
then  commenced  insulting  me  by  word  and  deed.  Happily  I 
towered  far  above  his  head,  and,  thanks  to  my  elevated  seat, 
1  could  gaze  in  perfect  safety  on  this  ignorant  multitude, 
brutal   in   their   fanaticism    and   ignorance.     I    easily   under- 
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Rlood  why  I'.nnlislinuTi  wero  not  allowcil  to  ]icraml)iil.ite  tliii 
town,  full  of  dangerous  nuilincn,  side  by  side  with  these  Mus- 
BulinuM  |ir<i|ihets. 

Naked  Hindoo  fakirs  may  be  seen,  their  bodies  striped  with 
white.  To  neither  of  these  fanatii  s  would  it  be  an  unwelcome 
task  to  assassinate  the  Kiiro|)ean  who  should  find  himself  in  their 
midst,  if  they  eould  ilo  so  and  dispose  of  all  traces  of  their 
crime  without  fear  of  discovery. 

So  narrow  are  the  streets  that  my  noble  qtiadnipcd  more 
than  one e  carried  away  the  balcony  of  a  house.  'J'hese  bal- 
conies are  lari^c,  and  I  wiLs  enabled  to  .see  into  the  interior  of 
some  of  tlie  native  houses  thus  laid  bare. 

My  astonishment  was  great  at  seeing  so  many  clephant.s, 
for  they  crossed  our  path  continually,  some  laden  with  fodder 
and  wood,  others  carrying  cither  howdahs  of  ditTerent  shapes, 
or  mattresses  and  seats,  on  which  were  extended  the  native 
nobles,  in  gorgeous  silken  robes.  Hells  arc  hung  from  the 
necks  of  ele])hants,  in  order  to  warn  riders  and  camel-drivers 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

'I'he  next  day,  early,  two  elephants  were  sent  to  convey  me 
to  Golconda,  where  the  fort  is  situated.  In  this  fort  all  tnc 
jewels  of  the  Ni/am  are  preserved.  This  ruler,  like  all  Oriental 
princes,  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  diamonds  and  pearls, 
indulging  this  somewhat  feminine  passion  to  excess.  Without 
the  walls,  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Koutub 
Shah  are  erected. 

All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  fiolconrk  con- 
sists of  the  embattled  and  fortified  enclosure,  within  which  are 
some  uncultivated  ])lots  of  ground,  and  a  little  hill  crowning 
the  fort  guarded  by  Arab  sentinels.  No  European  can  gain 
admission  to  it. 

'I'he  old  cemetery  is  close  by.  Here  numberless  tombs  and 
mosciues  are  to  be  found,  all  remnants  of  ancient  splendour 
'I'he  finest  and  most  important  of  these  tombs  were  formerly 
surrounded  with  stone  walls.  They  only  differ  in  their  dimen- 
sions and  ornamentation.  They  are  generally  sriuare  buildings, 
rising  from  the  grouml  from  a  block  of  granite.  Six  ste])s  lead 
to  the  tomb,  every  facjade  of  which  is  ornamented  by  seven 
arcades,  twelve  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  a  rosette  is  sculp- 
tured, supported  by  massive  columns.  On  the  principal  base 
is  a  sc/oare  edifice,  half  in  stone,  half  in  brick,  plastered  over 
with  lime.  The  corner-stones  are  formed  by  octagonal  pillars, 
sui/porting  little  niinaret.s,  ai.d  finished  off  with  five  balls,  one 
ill  each  centre,  and  the  others  at  the  four  corners.  They  are 
connected  by  a  delicate  fretwork. 

The  second  storey  is  capped  by  a  spheroidal  dome.  In 
the  midst  of  a  large  undecorated  room,  a  black  marble 
monument  is  erected,  composed  of  four  receding  tablets, 
and  on  it  arc  irtscribed,  in  bas-relief,  verses  from  the  Koran. 
Notwithstanding  its  extreme  simplicity,  this  black  mausoleum 
under  a  vast  white  roof  has  a  striking  efTect.  Most  of  the  pil- 
lars are  octagonal  in  shape ;  and  many  |rarts  of  the  monument, 
such  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  are  decorated  with  enamelled 
bricks,  briijhtly  coloured.  Several  tombs  have  their  domes 
covered  with  enamelled  brilliants,  which  reflect  from  afar  the 
da7:zllng  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Every  here  and  there,  on  the 
line  of  the  second  storey,  a  rim  of  these  bricks  is  built  in, 
and  on  th.-se,  on  a  blue  background,  verses  from  the  Koran 
are  printed  in  white  characters. 

Ifnfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  the  enamels,  whose 
bright   colours    were    so    pecidiarly    suited   to   the   Oriental 


climate,  and  the  secret  of  whose  ronsfniction  h.is  been 
lost,  have  been  seriously  injured,  but  in  other  respects  these 
monu.Ttents  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  height  of 
the  most  elevated  is  about  130  feet. 

Near  each  tomb  little  mosijues  are  erected,  the  facade  of 
which,  turned  towards  the  east,  is  supported  by  two  or 
three  columns.  At  the  extremity  of  the  columns  rise  small 
minarets. 

On  quitting  Golconda,  I  proceeded  to  the  reservoir  or 
tank  of  Mir-Alhim,  four  miles  from  Hyderabad.  It  is  firmed 
by  a  noble  embankment,  across  the  valley  where  formerly 
there  was  a  watercourse.  The  form  of  the  bank  is  semi- 
circular. 

From  the  banks  of  the  reservoir  the  view  is  magnificent  and 
extensive.  The  traveller  sees  beneath  him  immense  fields, 
highly  cultivated  and  fertilised  by  the  waters  of  the  artificial 
lake.  On  the  horizon  the  four  minarets  of  Chahar-Minar  soar 
above  the  green  oasis  in  which  the  town  of  Hydijrabad  dis- 
appears ;  to  the  left  the  Secunderabad  barracks  appear  in  the 
f.ir  distance  like  long  white  lines  traced  on  the  verdure  of  the 
valley  where  the  Moussa  flows ;  while  behind  the  lagoon  are 
hillocks  bristling  with  granite  blocks,  whose  savage  aspect  con- 
trasts with  the  lout-tnsemhle  of  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  they  were  celebratiii;  it  Moulah, 
a  village  ten  miles  from  Hyderabad,  the  festival  of  a  certain 
Mussulman  saint,  who,  on  soaring  to  heaven,  left  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  imprint  of  his  foot.  On  this  spot  the  faithful  be- 
lievers have  a  mos(iue,  and  the  nobles  have  built  country-houses, 
which  they  occupv  during  the  two  days  of  the  festival.  It  was 
a  good  ojiportuniiy  of  witnessing  the  rejoicings  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  I  hastened  gladly  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Hundreds  of  elephants  draped  in  red  and  gold,  whose  brows 
were  artistically  painted  with  a  green  crescent,  or  some  other 
emblem  of  the  faith,  and  carrying  on  their  backs  oumrahs  mag- 
nificently clothed  in  silk,  formed  a  very  curious  spectacle  to  the 
European  eye.  liach  animal  was  preceded  by  a  troop  of 
soldiers  armed  with  matchlocks,  and  with  a  lighted  match  in 
their  hands,  whilst  they  shrieked  aloud  the  titles  of  their  owners 
and  waved  their  torches.  Further  on  were  carriages  of  eccen- 
tric design,  covered  with  rich  draper)',  containing  bayaderes 
who  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  jewels,  and  gaily  sang  to  the 
music  of  cymbals  and  drums.  Scattered  about  were  palanquins, 
camels,  pedestrians,  all  blocking  up  the  road.  Every  house  was 
lighted  up  with  pajier  lanterns,  and  thus  added  to  the  extremely 
Oriental  aspect  of  the  motley  and  noisy  multitude.  I  was  at 
first  astonished  to  see  the  elephants  crossing  this  compact  crowd 
without  causing  the  slightest  accident.  If  any  one  loitered  on 
his  w\ay,  the  elephant  delicately  advanced  his  trunk  to  warn  him 
ot  his  approach  by  familiarly  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  room ;  but  he  never  stopped  in  order 
to  do  this. 

That  evening  I  was  present  at  several  nautch  dances.  The 
dances  in  the  luist  differ  entirely  from  ours.  They  are  simply 
mea.sured  movements,  more  often  than  not  accompanied  by 
chaunts,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  monotonous  and  drawling. 
Three  men  playing  a  drum  and  cymbals  accompany  the  motions 
of  the  dancing-girl,  whilst  her  companions,  squatting  on  the 
floor,  beat  time  with  their  hands  and  sing  in  chor'is.  Only  one 
usually  performs  at  a  time.  She  stamps  on  the  ground  with  her 
feet  loaded  with  bells,  and  her  only  evolutions  consist  in  turning 
round  and  performing  undulating  movements  with  her  arms  and 
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body ;  the  spectacle  prci  nted  i»  more  cxtraonlinary  than  attrac- 
tive. The  song's  sun;^  are,  generally  speaking,  simple  rci  itatives, 
in  which  from  time  to  time  the  singer  breaks  out  in  high  notes, 
which  seem  to  rise  into  the  air  like  the  sung  of  the  lark  as  she 
soars  towards  heaven.  Most  assurjdiy  a  ICuropean  freshly 
arrived  in  India,  who  has,  perha|M,  heard  accounts  of  hayaderes 
as  if  they  were  irresistible  enchantresses,  is  astonished  and  even 
disappointed  when  he  sees  them  and  hears  the  music.  I'hey 
must  fall  far  short  of  what  he  has  been  led  to  expect  through 
exaggerated  descriptions. 

The  dress  of  the  bayaderes  is  rich,  and  very  decorous.  Indeed 
it  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  women  who  go  alxjut  in  the  streets. 

In  warm  countiies,  where  the  first  object  of  existent  e  is  calm 
re()ose,  nothing  would  be  less  conducive  to  this  result  than  the 
agitated  dances  and  music  of  our  land.  With  ii»,  even  pleasure 
is  a  toil,  whilst  the  representations  given  by  bayaderes,  far  from 
causing  fatigue,  plunge  one  into  a  pleasing  melancholy  j  no  lassi- 
tude is  felt,  and  the  mind  .'illows  itself  to  be  gently  rocked  by  the 
poetical  recitals  of  love  t;  les,  which  are  customary  in  entertain- 
ments of  the  kind.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  was  not 
disgusted  with  thise  original  representations;  esin-'cially  after 
a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  in  the  East.  I  became  influenced 
by  the  smoke  of  my  hookah,  by  the  mimicry  and  voices  of  the 
bayaderes,  and  without  allowing  my  senses  to  become  fatigued, 
everything  appeared  to  me  as  in  a  dream. 

During  the  evening  the  attendants  continually  bathe  the 
faces  of  the  assistants  with  rose-water,  contained  in  silver  basins 
brocaded  with  gold.  It  is  a  most  agreeable  preparation,  and 
on  evaporating  deliciously  ref''';ohes  the  face.  'I'rays  containing 
silver  dishes  laden  with  cornucopias  of  betel-nuts,  and  syrups, 
and  sweetmeats  were  handed  round. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  I  retired,  and  mounting  the 
ladder  of  six  steps  which  led  to  my  seat  on  the  elephant's  back, 
returned  to  the  bungalow,  from  whence  1  intended  to  start 
early  next  morning  for  Madras. 

DOM  BAT, 

The  to\m  of  Bombay  has  Christian  as  well  as  Indian  temples. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishopric,  subordinate  to  that  of 
Calcutta.  Lady  Falkland,  wife  of  one  of  the  last  governors  ot 
the  presidency,  thus  alludes  to  the  Anglican  churches  in  this 
city:  "The  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival  in  Bombay  I  set  out 
for  the  church  of  Bycullah.  It  vc'y  little  resembles  our  F.nglish 
churches.  Large  windows,  shaded  by  Persian  blinds,  allow  of 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  Several  natives  hovered  round 
its  portals,  leaning  against  the  wall.  I  was  curious  to  find  out 
what  drew  thern  there.  Was  it  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  view 
the  governor  at  his  devotions  ?  I  soon  found  out  that  no 
feeling  of  this  kind  troubled  them,  and  that  they  consisted  only 
of  servants  whose  duty  it  was  to  move  the  punkahs  which  hung 
from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  cords  supporting  these 
enormous  fans  are  passed  through  a  hole  pierced  in  the  wall, 
and  as  soon  as  the  company  begins  to  assemble  the  boys  set 
them  in  motion.  There  is  a  punkah  for  the  officiating  clergy- 
man who  reads  the  service,  and  one  for  the  preacher.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  indispensable  in  India,  as  it  refreshes  the 
air  and  puts  to  flight  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  which  would 
otherwise  incommode  every  one  during  Divine  service,  I 
noticed  that  chairs  took  the  place  of  benches,  and  this  struck 
me  as  peculiar,  although  I  felt  I  should  soon  get  accustomed 
to  the  strange  sights  which  every  instant  struck  me  in  my  new 
residence." 


During  the  offertory  it  is  tlie  custom  for  some  one  to  go 
round  to  the  congregation,  .u  is  souiclinics  done  in  I'.iigUtid, 
to  receive  the  alms  of  the  wurslup|n,rs  ;  but  lieio  thosf  who 
give  nothing  are  ollercd  a  s(|u.irc  of  p.iper  ,.ii.l  a  ;  •lu  il,  i;; 
order  that  (heir  n.tmes,  their  addresses,  and  the  .uiiniint  of  their 
donations  may  be  inscribed.  It  is  thui  impossible  tu  esiajm 
from  some  5ulis<  riiition  for  the  benefit  of  the  i  lergyman,  and 
no  t^vntleman  or  lady  ociupyiiig  any  decent  position  in  soi  iely 
can  avoid  making  an  ullering. 

Bombay  is  also  the  resilience  of  one  of  the  four  apostnlii  al 
vicars  of  Indi.i.  He  holds  oflit  e  direi  t  from  the  I'ope.  .Ml  the 
descendants  of  the  rortiigueae,  who  here  muster  pretty  strung, 
belong  to  the  Catholic  C'luinli. 

There  is  no  pagoila  worthy  the  attention  of  the  nrrh;ei)li)nist 
in  Bombay  or  in  its  outskirts,  although  one  on  M.il.ibar  llill 
is  not  without  con:  idcrable  interest  in  other  respects.  In  front 
of  it  are  two  polygonal  towers,  in  which  are  small  ni(  lies,  built 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  little  oil-lamps  which  are  placed 
there  on  feast  days. 

Near  Malabar  Point,  close  to  the  garden  surrounding  the 
(lOvernoi's  palace,  a  little  village  may  be  seen  on  the  ch 
clivity  of  the  hill ;  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  all  sides,  vxi  ept 
that  next  the  sea.  It  is  entered  by  a  gate,  near  winch  may 
always  be  seen,  seated  vith  the  imperturbable  silence  of  a 
statue,  an  old  llrahmin,  whose  only  covering  is  a  co.\ting  of 
lime.  This  vilkige,  of  which  the  houses  seem  as  if  pla<  ed  on 
tiers  one  above  the  other,  is  named  Walkesliwur  —  lilcially 
"  the  Sand-master."  The  Iliniloo  tr.idilion  ;iarr.ites  that  Kama, 
a  subordinate  divinity,  was  on  one  occasion  travelling,  and 
had  been  on  foot  since  the  dawn  without  having  met  with  a 
single  spring  of  water  where  he  could  refresh  himself.  I  le  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  suffering  cruelly  from  thirst.  Taking  an 
arrow  at  length  from  his  quiver,  he  shot  it  into  the  sand  on  the 
shore,  and  immediately  the  water  sprang  uj)  on  the  spot,  where 
at  present  there  is  a  pond.  On  the  shore,  halfway  ilown  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  sea,  a  small  temple  has  been  built.  It 
forms  a  most  picturesque  object,  but  has  nothing  of  special 
interest  in  the  interior. 

In  addition  to  its  churches,  chapels,  Hindoo  pagodas  and 
temples  dedicated  to  Parsee  worship,  Bombay  also  contains 
synagogues,  Jainic  temples,  Armenian  churches,  and  mosques. 
No  one  here  troubles  himself  witli  disproving  or  turning  into 
ridicule  the  religious  practices  of  his  neighbours,  and  nowhere 
in  Kurope — where  indeed  real  toleration  is  a  virtue  little  known 
— would  such  complete  liljerty  of  conscience  be  found. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  island  of  Klephanta, 
which  lies  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 
The  name  Elephanta  was  originally  given  by  the  Portuguese, 
because  of  a  colossal  stone  elephant,  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
usual  landing-place.  This  animal  was  represented  wrestling 
with  a  tiger ;  but  now  only  an  indistinct  outline  of  the  statue 
remains,  in  which  the  hand  of  man  is  scarcely  apparent.  The 
natives  give  this  island  the  name  of  Garapouri,  or  "  the  Place  of 
Caverns."  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists 
of  a  valley  between  two  hills.  In  the  summer  months  hill  and 
dale  are  entirely  clothed  in  verdure,  and  have  a  most  pic- 
turestpie  effect ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  always. 

In  Bombay  are  to  be  found  those  masterpieces  ol  patient 
1.  jour  which  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  great  Inur- 
national  Exhibitions  of  modern  times,  in  those  (kpartmcnts  set 
aside  to  illustrate  the  produce  of  India.      Each  province  is 
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celebrati  (I  for  some  particular  branch  of  industry.  Ceylon 
furnished  carved  ebony  and  jewellery ;  Cuttack,  goldsmiths' 
craft  and  filagree;  \izagapatani,  buffalo  and  stag  horn  orna- 
ments ;  Trichinopoly,  metal  chains ;  Pondicherry,  arm-chairs 
:ui(U»ooden  statuettes;  Aurungabad,  incrustations  of  silver  on 


I  slender  slicks  of  ivory  and  metal  are  transformed  by  the  native 
:  workman  into  numerous  elegant  and  brilliant  ornaments,  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  and  greatly  admired  in  European  drawing- 
rooms. 
I        At  F.llora  there  is  a  colossal  stali'e  of  Buddha.     The  Jains 
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metal.  The  inhabitants  of  Bombay  have  also  their  speciality, 
consisting  of  articles  of  furniture  in  a  hard  black  wood,  ex- 
([uisitely  carved,  and  resembling  the  most  delicate  lace  work. 
It  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  with  this  marvellous  be.iuty  of  detail 
the  designs  for  the  furniture  .re  not  lighter  and  more  elegant. 
Hcsides  the  large  articles  in  black  wood,  card-cases,  desks,  and 
bo.xes  of  every  kin<l  and  size,  covered  with  arabesques  and 
1)  .sreliefs,  and  construded  of  sandal-wood,  are  also  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  ivory  inlaid  carving  is  curious.     Bundles  of 


wo.slilp  It  under  the  name  of  "Parasnath,"  and  it  is  every  ye;  r 
visited  by  numberless  pilgrims.  The  Jai'nic  form  of  worship  is 
here  of  very  ancient  date,  and  even  the  cavern  temples  of 
Kllora,  known  under  the  appellation  of  "  Indra  Soubhra,"  which 
date  before  the  Kailas,  belong,  it  is  now  admitted,  to  this  inter- 
mediate faith  between  Brahminism  and  Buddhism.  These  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  oldest  Jainic  monuments  in  existence, 
and  they  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  schism  which 
divided  the  Jainb  from  the  Buddhists. 
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A  Golden  Legend. 


Some  years  ago,  when  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  was  asked  to  take 
shares  in  a  very  peculiar  cnterjirise.  I  think  I  am  breaking 
no  confidence  if  I  relate  the  particulars  of  it,  more  especially 
as  I  derived  not  a  little  of  my  information  from  printed  jiros- 
pectuses,  issued  by  the  promoters,  and  from  various  odd  scraps 
of  newspapers  which  have  since  been  sjnt  to  me  by  those  who 
knew  my  early  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  substantially  as 
follows ; — 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  province  was  a  wild,  blooming 
forest  in  summer,  and  a  bleak,  snow-capped  wilderness  in 
winter,  an  old  man  resided  in  the  then  British  colony  of 
New  England,  whose  early  life  was  wrai)ped  in  mystery.  He 
had  been  a  sailor  in  his  younger  days,  and  people  said  he 
had  been  a  soldier  too,  for  on  his  brown  face  there  could  be 
traced  the  marks  of  a  sword-wound.  Often  had  the  curious 
endeavoured  to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of  his  early 
career,  but  it  was  a  fruitless  task.  The  old  man  was  as  mute 
as  a  rock  concerning  his  histor)'.  At  last,  when  people 
began  to  give  up  all  hope  of  extracting  the  tale  of  his  life, 
the  old  cosmopolite  was  taken  sick,  and  on  his  death-bed 
admitted  that  he  had  been  one  of  Captain  Kidd's  rovers, 
and  that,  many  years  before,  he  had  assisted  in  burying 
$4,000,000  worth  of  gold  beneath  the  soil  of  an  island  cast  of 
Boston,  the  proceeds  of  Kidd's  piracies.  He  had  often  in- 
tended to  make  an  effort  to  recover  it,  but  fearing  that  the 
attempt  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  early  crimes,  he 
preferred  to  remain  contented  with  the  competence  he  had, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  further  sus))icion.  More  than  this 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  reveal.  The  death  rf  ^his 
mysterious  man,  and  his  secret,  were  borne  from  lip  to  lip 
as  a  household  wltu  along  the  New  England  shore,  and  the 
settlers  for  years  searched  all  the  islands  lying  ofT  the  coast  for 
some  traces  of  the  subterranean  treasure  vaults.  But  all  their 
searches  threw  no  light  on  the  buried  treasure,  and  years  rolled 
by,  and  people  gave  up  the  search. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  three  men  named  Smith, 
Vaud,  and  M'Ginnis  emigrated  from  New  England,  taking  up 
land  on  Oak  Island.  As  soon  as  these  men  had  erected  their 
huts,  they  commenced  the  work  of  felling  the  forest  that 
covered  the  island.  M'Ginnis,  while  roaming  over  the  island 
one  day,  was  astonished  to  discover  traces  of  former  civilisa- 
tion, and  iipon  pushing  his  explorations  further,  he  discovered 
that  the  first  growth  of  timber  had  been  cut  down,  and  that 
a  second  growth  was  springing  up,  while  some  slumps  of 
oak,  that  had  fallen  under  some  white  man's  axe,  were  visible. 
Adjacent  to  this  clearing  stood  an  old  giant  oak,  whose  forked 
branches  fell  over  another  small  clearing  ;  and  to  the  forked 
part  of  the  oak,  by  means  of  a  wooden  trammel,  converting 
the  oak  into  a  small  triangle,  was  attached  an  old  tackle 
block.  M'Ginnis  was  a  Scotchman,  and  after  shrewdly 
taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  came  to 
the  c:onclusion  that  this  meant  something,  and  determined  to 
take  his  companions  into  the  secret.  The  following  day  they 
visited  the  spot  together,  and  on  attempting  to  remove  the 
block,  it  broke  to  pieces,  so  decayed  was  it  by  age  and 
exposure.  While  exploring  the  place  they  found  the  remains 
of  a   tolerably  well-made  road,  from  this  place  to  the  west 


shore  of  the  island,  and  part  of  this  road  ran  still  be  soi-n. 
The  first  thought  that  struck  them  was  that  this  was  the 
island  ijfcrred  to  by  the  dying  sailor.  Its  seciudod  silua 
tion,  the  marks  of  former  habitation,  and  other  ciriuuislauccs, 
all  appeared  to  accord  with  what  they  had  heard  of  the  /Muk 
of  Kidd's  hidden  plunder.  They  were  still  more  strongly  im- 
|)ressed  with  this  belief  when  they  found  that  the  ground  over 
which  the  block  and  tackle  hung,  had  settled  down  and  formed 
a  hollow.  At  once  the  three  pioneers  set  to  work  clearing  the 
young  timber  from  the  sunken  ground,  and  removing  the  sur- 
face soil  for  about  two  feet,  they  struck  a  tier  of  ll.igstoncs, 
evidently  not  formed  there  by  nature.  Subsequently  they  as(  et- 
tained  that  these  stones  were  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  but 
had  been  conveyed  therefrom  Gold  River,  two  miles  distant. 
Removing  the  stones,  the  treasure-seekers  entered  the  mouth  of 
an  old  pit  cr  shaft,  that  had  been  filled.  The  mouth  of  the  pit 
was  seven  feet  in  diameter,  the  sides  of  it  being  of  tough,  hard 
clay,  but  the  earth  with  which  it  had  been  filled  was  soft  and 
loamy,  and  easily  removed.  Still  they  descended  the  shaft 
foot  by  foot,  discovering  some  new  indication  that  increased 
their  hopes  of  at  last  hitting  the  long-buried  treasure.  Ten  fci.1 
from  the  surface  they  struck  a  floor  of  solid  oak  logs,  lighlly 
attached  to  ihe  sides,  and  below  this  two  feet  of  vacant  spa(  e, 
caused  by  the  rubbish  with  which  the  pit  was  filled  having 
settled  down.  They  pushed  their  explorations  fifteen  feet 
further  down,  without  striking  the  souglu-for  prize,  and  after 
driving  sticks  into  the  mud,  filled  up  the  shaft  and  gave  up 
the  work.  Compelled  to  abandon  the  seurdi  for  want  ol 
money,  Smith  and  his  associates  endeavoured  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours,  and  told  their  secret ;  but  the 
l)eople  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and  only  laughed  at  them  fur 
attempting  to  find  Kidd's  money,  when  he  invariably  "  killed  a 
nigger  to  guard  it."  Fifteen  years  ])assed  without  any  fiirther 
attempts  being  made  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  old  jiit. 

At  length  an  old  resident  named  I.ynd  heard  the  story  ol 
the  pit,  visited  the  island,  examined  the  ground,  and  believing 
these  were  the  vaults  of  Kidd,  went  home  and  fi)nne<l  a  com- 
pany. I'larly  in  the  following  sunnner  they  loaded  ,i  small 
schooner  with  tools,  and  arriving  at  O.ik  Kland,  comuKiu  ed 
the  .search  anew,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  three  original 
discoverers.  Digging  down  they  discovered  the  sticks  lilanted 
by  Smith  and  Vaud,  and  below  these  they  struck  a  se  jnd  tier 
of  oak  logs.  Ten  feet  fiirther  down  they  struck  a  layer  ol 
charcoal,  and  ten  feet  further,  or  about  fifty  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, a  tier  of  putty.  Still  deeper,  was  a  flagstone,  one  loot 
by  two,  with  some  rudely-cut  letters  and  figures  upon  it.  They 
hoped  this  inscrijjtion  would  assist  in  solving  the  mystery,  but 
they  were  unable  to  decipher  it.  .\\  a  dei)th  of  ninety  feet 
they  found  indications  of  w.ater ;  at  ninely-thre'.-  feet  the  water 
increased.  Night  coming  on,  they  sunk  a  crowbar  down  five 
feet,  and  struck  a  hard  impenetrable  substance  found  by  the 
side  of  die  pit.  Some  supposed  it  a  block  of  wood,  odiers 
called  it  a  chest.  Theycjuitted  work  for  the  night,  and  relunioci 
'.ome,  confident  that  with  the  morrow's  sun  they  would  p(]ssess 
the  long-sought-for  treasure ;  and  they  discussed  the  question 
of  its  division. 

Morning  settle'   the  inalter,  however,  for  on  rep.iiring  to 
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work,  they  found  sixty  feet  of  water  in  the  shaft.     After  futile 
attempts  to  bail  the  water  out,  pumps  were  put  in,  but  these, 
too,  failed.     I'ump  as  they  would,  the  water  still  stood  at  the  | 
same  level.     The  next  step  was  to  sink  a  new  shaft  beside  the  | 
old  one,  and  tunnel  from  it  under  the  old  shaft,  in  the  hope  of  | 
striking  the  money-chest.     When  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  j 
the  [lit,  the  earth  between  the  tunnel  and  pit  gave  way,  and  the 
water  rushed  in  so  rapidly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
men  escaped  with  their  lives,  before  sixty-four  feet  of  water 
filled  the  tunnel  and  shaft.     This  placed  a  damper  on  the  ener- 
getic seekers  after  hidden  treasure  :  and  the  work  was  given  up, 
after  several  thousand  pounds  had  been  squandered  on  what 
some  of  the  shareholders  now  began  to  think  an  ignis  falutis. 

Fifty  years  glided  by  before  the  work  was  renewed,  yet  the 
shafts  and  tunnels  still  remained  full  of  water,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  bay,  showing 
that  the  shaft  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  means  of  some 
subterranean  passage.  This  brings  us  down  to  a  period  fifteen 
years  ago. 

A  number  of  young  men,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  proceeded 
to  the  island  and  renewed  the  work.  They  followed  down  the 
shaft  of  their  predecessors,  when  they  encountered  the  same 
difficulty— water  coming  in  upon  them.  After  baleing  it  out, 
they  pierced  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with  a  chisel  and  "  sledge 
ball  auger,"  at  a  distance  of  ninety-eight  feet  from  the  surface, 
when  they  struck  a  hard  wooden  substance,  which  they  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  tne  money-chest.  The  machinery 
brought  up  a  bunch  of  something  which  subsequently  proved 
to  be  grass  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  main.  This  gave  the  toilers 
new  courage,  and  they  followed  up  the  discovery  with  renewed 
energy.  The  chisel  having  been  attached  to  the  auger,  they 
cut  through  a  spruce  log  about  six  inches  thick,  when  it  dropped 
a  foot,  and  struck  a  piece  of  oak  timber  four  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  They  soon  found  something  harder  than  wood,  and 
continued  boring  until  the  auger  settled  down  about  twenty 
inches.  While  passing  through  this  substance,  a  sharp  metallic 
sound  greeted  the  ears  of  those  employed.  It  re;.embled  the 
noise  a  bar  of  iron  would  make  on  being  wormed  through  a 
keg  of  nails,  and  the  labourers  were  in  ecstasies.  They  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  Kidd's  gold  !  Twenty  inches  further  down 
more  wood  was  found,  and  below  the  same  mineral  substance. 
Then  came  woo<l  again,  and  after  that  mud.  The  only  thing 
taken  out  was  part  of  the  head  of  an  oak  cask ;  one  end  had 
been  cut  off,  and  the  other  exhibited  marks  of  the  cooper's 
knife.  Other  bores  were  sunk  near  this  one,  but  with  the  same 
results.  Among  other  articles  taken  out  was  more  Spanish 
grass  and  part  of  the  wootlen  hoop  of  a  barrel,  with  the  bark 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 


After  making  several  bores  with  a  like  result,  the  precious 
bullion  seeming  out  of  their  reach,  they  bethought  themselves  of 
the  Dutchman  and  his  anchor,  and  getting  disheartened,  many 
of  the  company  withdrew  from  the  work.  The  few  who  still 
persevered,  from  the  fact  that  the  watei  in  the  shafts  rose  and  fell 
with  the  tide,  became  convinced  that  there  were  subterranean 
passages  connecting  the  sea  with  the  pit.  Acting  upon  this 
belief,  they  searched  the  shore,  when,  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
cove,  they  found  well-made  drains  entering  the  base  of  the  island 
at  low-water  mark.  Removing  the  covering,  to  their  surprise 
they  found  that  the  stones  forming  the  arch  of  the  drain  were 
coated  with  a  growth  of  this  Spanish  grass.  Further  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  drains  had  been  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  pit,  and  considerable  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  Spanish  grass 
were  found  as  they  progressed.  They  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  drain,  but  failed  to  find  it  connecting  with  a 
perpendicular  shaft.  The  water  soon  rushed  into  the  drain 
upon  them. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  sink  a  shaft,  and  endeavour  to 
strike  the  drain  or  channel  in  a  line  between  the  old  pit  and 
the  entrance  of  the  water.  At  a  depth  of  seventy-four  feet 
water  filled  up  the  shaft.  Several  other  attempts  were  made 
with  the  same  results,  and  the  winter  coming  on,  the  work  was 
abandoned  until  spring.  Spring  came,  but  the  disappointed 
shareholders,  many  of  whom  had  sunk  their  last  dollar  in  the 
numerous  pits,  were  completely  disheartened,  and  the  work  was 
not  renewed  for  nine  years.  In  the  meantime  the  seekers  after 
Kidd's  treasure  returned  to  more  profitable  employment. 

The  story  of  the  excavations  in  Oak  Island  had,  mean- 
while, spread  all  over  the  province,  and  there  were  hundreds 
disposed  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  fathom  the  mystery. 
Accordingly,  in  1861,  meetings  were  held  at  various  points  in 
the  province,  full  particulars  of  the  enterprise  laid  before  them, 
and  stock  to  the  amount  of  jQ^oo  subscribed.  Several  new 
pits  were  sunk,  and  tunnels  run  from  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  money-pit,  arith  a  view  to  finding  the  subterranean  channel 
through  which  ran  the  water  that  flooded  the  pit ;  but  after 
expending  not  a  little  money,  the  results  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Though  I  had  not  sufficient  belief  in  the  enterprise  to 
venture  any  money  in  it,  yet  I  have  always  felt  an  interest  in 
ihe  concern,  as  a  strange  tale  of  Iravmllciirs  de  la  mir,  and  as 
a  connecting  link  between  our  day  and  the  lawless  ones  with 
wnich  it  is  related.  When  I  last  heard  of  the  concern,  strenuous 
'.'flforts  were  about  to  be  made  to  shut  off  the  sea,  but  I  cannot 
learn  that  they  were  successful.  One  thing  is  certain — viz., 
that  a  stupendous  work  of  art  had  been  constructed  by  some 
unknown  hands  on  that  lonely  isle,  and  that  most  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  its  construction  were  not  known  to  the  country. 


Elephant  Shooting  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 


Tii.N  years  ago  there  was  no  place  in  Northern  India  which 
could  compare  with  Hurilwar  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its 
"game."  Hy  crossing  the  river  Ganges  a  little  below  the  town, 
and  then  walking  for  half  an  hour  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
towards  the  foot  of  the  giant  Himalayas,  a  patch  of  jungle 
ground  was  reached  which  literally  teemed  with  game  of  every 


description.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wild  buffalo,  only  found  in  the  swampy  jungles  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  the  small  lions  of  Central  Indi.i,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  upper  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  every  de- 
scription of  bird  or  beast  coming  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  "game"  could  be  found  in  this  happy  hunting-ground. 


ELEPHANT  SHOOTING   IN   THE   DEHRA   DHOON. 
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That  which  rendered  -nooting  particularly  fascinating  in  the 
district  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
discovery  of  game.  In  the  good  old  days  before  the  rebellion 
one  could  always  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  good  bag  in  a  few 
hours'  time ;  the  uncertainty  was  not  in  respect  to  the  quantity, 
but  about  the  nature  of  the  game.  It  was  imiwssible,  from  one 
moment  to  another,  to  say  whether  the  next  shot  tvould  be  at  a 
hare  or  a  deer,  at  a  pea-fowl  or  an  elephant;  and  this  uncertainty, 
and  consequent  necessity  to  be  ever  on  the  alert — ever  ready  to 
change  one  gun  for  another — ever  prepared  to  send  a  bullet 
into  p  wild  boar  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  you  might  be 
expecting  to  flush  a  jungle-fowl  or  kick  up  a  hare,  made  the 
shooting  much  more  exciting  and  pleasurable  than  any  amount 
of  successful  potting  at  partridges  only,  or  stalking  deer  and 
deer  only. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  place  in  those  days.  Before  it 
had  been  spoilt,  in  sportsmen's  eyes,  by  the  w  jrks  and  buildings 
attached  to  the  Great  Ganges  Canal,  it  combined  in  itself 
every  desirable  quality  that  the  most  exacting  man  could  covet, 
whether  in  the  way  of  sport,  of  scenery,  or  of  solitude.  But 
in  many  respects  these  qualities,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  no 
longer  apply  to  the  pretty  Hurdwar  district.  The  waters  of 
the  mighty  Ganges  have  been  diverted  from  their  old  channels 
into  a  canal,  and  have  left  many  places,  before  green  and 
flourishing,  mere  wastes  and  arid  wildernesses.  The  new 
industries  which  have  been  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hurdwar,  the  new  buildings  which  have  sprung  up,  the  in- 
creased population,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  changes 
caused  in  the  natural  features  of  the  country  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  v.'aters  from  their  old  channels  and  courses, 
have  turned  a  A'ild  and  comparatively  unknown  district  into  a 
busy  and  road-traversed  colony. 

Materially,  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Putting  aside  the 
enormous  good  done  to  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  formerly 
parched  and  sandy  soil  by  the  irrigatirg  canal,  the  Hurdwar 
district  itself  has  benefited  by  the  increased  industries  drawn 
to  the  neighbourhood :  sportsmen  only  sufter  by  the  change. 

It  is  probable  that  almost  every  one  in  England  has  heard 
something  of  the  religious  festivals  held  at  Hurdwar.  In 
native  eyes  these  yearly  festivals  are  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  ceremonies  of  Juggernaut ;  and  indeed,  since  the 
Government  of  India  has  interfered  with  the  use  to  which 
the  great  car  of  Juggernaut  was  anciently  jnit,  and  that  it  no 
longer  allows  fanatics  or  bang- intoxicated  men  and  women  to 
cast  themselves  under  its  wheels,  it  would  appear  that  Hurdwar 
and  a  place  named  Adjoodhea,  in  Oudh,  have  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  of  idolatrous  sanctity. 

As  the  greatest  festival  which  ever  takes  place  at  Hurdwar 
occurred  whilst  a  party  of  hunters,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  elephant  shoot- 
ing, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  horrible  scenes,  of  which  we  were  all  witnesses,  before 
1  relate  some  of  our  exploits  among  the  "tuskers." 

There  is  a  leligious  festival  every  year  at  Hurdwar,  but 
every  sixth  year  the  ceremonies  are  more  holy,  the  crowd  of 
pilgrims  is  larger,  and  the  fair  which  follows  the  religious  jjart 
of  the  business  is  better  attended  and  better  stocked  than 
on  orduiary  occasions.  Every  eleventh  year  the  festival,  the 
ceremonials,  and  the  fairs  are  still  larger  than  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  feasts  occurring  at  intervals  of  six  years.  The 
Koom  Mela,  a  religious  feast  of  great  holiness  in  native  eyes, 


occurs  every  eleven  years,  and  the  pilgrims  on  such  oci  anions 
arrive  from  every  part  of  India.  'l"he  crowd  usually  numbers 
over  two  millions  ;  and  the  deaths  from  pestilence,  from 
accidents,  from  faction  fights,  and  disputes  are  \ery  numerous. 
But  it  is  when  the  festivals  occurring  at  intervals  of  six  years 
and  at  intervals  of  eleven  years  hai)i)en  to  meet  in  the  s.unc 
year  that  the  crowd, is  the  largest,  the  importance  of  the  fair 
greatest,  and  the  concourse  of  fanatic  fakirs  and  holy  Krah- 
mins,  from  every  hole  and  corner  of  India,  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable.  At  this  particular  fair  and  festival,  wliiili 
fortunately  only  hajipens  about  once  in  a  century,  merchants 
arrive  from  the  most  distant  countries;  not  from  difl'ercnt  parts 
of  India  only,  but  from  Persia,  Thibet,  China,  Aftgiianistan, 
and  even  from  Russia. 

It  was  one  of  these  festivals  and  giant  fairs  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  ;  that  is,  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  the 
celebrated  festival  as  it  happens  but  once  in  a  man's  lifcliine. 
'j'here  are,  however,  some  drawbacks  to  the  jileasure  of  seeing 
gathered  together  a  multitude  coming  from  all  jKirts  of 
Asia ;  the  hideous,  never-ceasing  noise  and  ear-splittinji;  music, 
the  smell,  and  the  extraordinary  filth  of  the  assemblage  we 
witnessed,  were  serious  disad\antages.  Besides  which,  the  im- 
jjortunities  of  the  fakirs,  who,  if  they  failed  to  extract  alms 
from  every  European  to  whom  they  a])plied,  loaded  tlicm 
with  the  most  disgusting  and  opprobrious  epithets,  made  it 
unpleasant  to  circulate  near  the  encaniimient  of  the  "faith- 
ful." These,  and  the  frightful  catastrojihe  of  which  we  were 
witnesses,  were  serious  drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
novel  scene. 

Hurdwar  is  built,  as  I  have  said  before,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ganges.  Down  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  as  it 
rests  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  are  built  broad  ghauts  or 
quays,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  s])aces,  on  which 
are  built  houses,  temples,  and  fakirs'  praying  niches.  These 
ghauts  either  slope  smoothly  down  to  the  river,  or  descend 
towards  it  by  means  of  broad  steps.  iJuring  the  whole  of 
thp  day,  and  for  several  days  preceding  the  great  festival, 
these  places  are  occupied  by  fakirs.  Brahmins,  and  fiuiatics, 
who  either  harangue  the  eagerly-listening  crowds,  or  bestow 
blessings  on  them  by  means  of  widely-scattered  rose  leaves  and 
Ganges  water,  or  else  go  through  religious  ceremonies  before 
hideous  idols. 

As  the  day  of  the  great  festival  approaches,  the  fakirs — who 
by  the  way  are  always  stark  naked,  and  generally  as  disgusting 
specimens  of  humanity  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive— and  the 
Brahmins,  excite  their  hearers  by  increasingly-fervent  spec*  hes, 
by  self-applied  tortures,  frightful  contortions,  and  wild  dances 
and  gestures,  to  which  the  crowd  loudly  responds  by  shouts 
and  wild  yells.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  wlii(  h  to 
their  mind  is  more  holy  than  any  other  in  their  whole  lifetime, 
the  assembled  people,  to  the  number  of  two  or  even  tlirce 
millions,  repair  to  the  ghauts,  and  patiently  wait  for  the  signal 
to  begin  their  work  of  regener.ition  and  salvation.  This  desirable 
end  is  attained  by  each  aid  every  individual  who  wiiliiii  a 
certain  time,  during  the  tinkling  of  a  well  known  bell,  prt(  ipi- 
tates  himself  into  the  river,  washes  iiimself  thoroughly,  and 
repeats  a  short  prayer.  This  done,  the  pilgrim  nuist  leave  the 
river  .again,  and  if  he  has  not  entered  it  until  the  bell  began  to 
tinkle,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  going  through  his  performance 
and  left  the  water  again  before  the  sound  of  the  bell  has  ceased, 
his  sin>  from  his  birth  are  remitted  and  washed  away,  and  hit 
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happy  future  after  death  is  assured,  unless  he  commits  some 
specifically  named  and  very  enormous  sins.  The  otiicr  pilgrims, 
who  by  reason  of  the  great  cro.vd  cannot  reach  the  water  in 
time  to  go  tiirougli  the  whole  performance  as  required  by  the 
lirahminSj  receive  blessings  commensurate  with  the  length  of 
their  stay  in  the  water  wivile  tlie  bell  was  ringing,  luen  the 
unfortunate  pilgrims  who  altogether  foil  to  enter  the  water  at  the 
right  moment,  are  consoled  by  the  partial  removal  of  their 
load  of  wickedness ; 
but  the  blessings 
which  accompany  a 
full  performance  of 
what  the  Brahmins 
recpiire,  are  so  supe- 
ior  to  the  favours 
following  an  incom- 
plete or  tardy  immer- 
sion, that  it  is  not 
strange  extraordinary 
efforts  and  desperate 
attemiits  arc  made  to 
enter  the  water  at  the 
first  sound  of  the 
bells  and  gongs. 

For  the  purpose 
c/"  observing  at  their 
ease  this  part  of  the 
holy  ceremonies,  a 
few  friends  accom- 
jianied  me  on  board 
a  large  boat,  which  I 
then  c.Tused  to  be 
rowed  to  a  part  of 
the  river  opposite  the 
central  ghaut,  and 
about  a  hundred 
jards  from  it.  I 
should  have  preferred 
bringing  the  boat 
rather  nearer  to  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  as  close 
a  view  as  possible  of 
tlie  scene;  but  taking 
into  account  the  state 
of  excitement  and  ex- 
altation under  which 
the  pilgrims  were  at 
the  time,  such  jiroxi- 
mity  might  have  sub- 
jected us  to  something  harder  to  digest  than  the  foul  epithets 
willi  wliich  even  our  distant  presence  was  greeted.  The  crowd 
was  made  up  of  men  and  women  of  half-a-hundred  tribes 
or  nations,  in  every  variety  of  dress  and  partial  nakedness. 
Many  men  wore  their  loin-cloths  only;  the  women's  hair 
was  loose  and  flying  to  the  wind  ;  all  were  newly  and  hideously 
painted;  many  were  intoxicated,  not  only  with  opium  and  spirits, 
but  with  religious  frenzy  and  impatient  waiting.  As  the  ex- 
citing moment  aiiiiroached  shouts  rent  the  air ;  the  priests 
l.iranguod  louder  and  louder;  die  fakirs  grew  wilder  and 
lunre    incoherent  ;   then   i^.radually  the  great    noise   subsided. 
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and  a  partial  silence  ensued.  The  silence  for  a  few  moments 
was  most  striking  as  a  contrast  to  the  noise  which  preceded 
it;  but  the  swaying  of  the  crowd  showed  the  excitement 
was  on  the  increase,  when  suddenly  a  single  bell,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  hundred  more,  broke  the  silence,  and 
with  one  accord,  shouting  like  madmen,  the  i)eople  rushed 
forward  and  the  foremost  ranks  threw  themselves  into  the 
water.      Then  there  arose  a  mighty  shout,  the  many  gongs 

joined  in,  and  the 
bells  redoubled  their 
efforts.  The  Brah- 
mins' and  the  fakirs' 
yells  were  unheard  ; 
their  voices  were 
drowned  as  a  child's 
weak  cry  might  be  in 
a  tempest.  But  the 
confusion,  the  crush- 
ing, the  struggling  for 
very  life,  the  surging 
of  the  mad  masses  at 
the  water's  edge,  defy 
all  description. 

We  no  sooner  saw 
the  vast  numbers  as- 
sembled on  all  the 
ghauts,  and  observed 
the  temper  they  were 
in,  than,  knowing  their 
intentions,  we  became 
assured  some  terrible 
catastrophe  must  fol- 
low. But  our  antici- 
pations fell  miserably 
short  of  the  frightful 
fact.  As  the  first 
rows  of  men  and 
women  reached  the 
water  they  were  upset 
and  overturned  by 
the  people  in  their 
rear,  who  passed  over 
the'r  bodies  into  still 
deeper  water,  and  in 
their  turn  suffered  the 
same  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  on  -  rushing 
crowd  behind  them, 
until  deep  water  was 
reached.  By  that  time 

the  numbers  in  the  river  were  much  increased, and  by  their  weight 
were  enabled  to  jircss  back  the  smaller  crowd  still  remaining  on 
dry  land.  The  shouts  of  excitement  were  changed  to  shrieks  and 
passionate  cries  for  help  ;  the  men  under  water  struggled  with 
those  above  them  ;  weak  women  were  carried  out  by  the 
stream  or  utterly  trampled  on  ;  men  pulled  each  other  down 
regardless  of  purpose,  and  in  their  mad  fear  exerted  their 
utmost  strength  without  object  or  purpose,  merely  in  combating 
others  who  resisted  in  a  like  manner.  Then  the  survivors, 
trying  to  escape  from  the  water,  met  the  yet  dry  crowd  still 
charging  down  to  death,  and  this  increased  the  dire  lunfusion 
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The  bells  and  gongs  meanwhile  were  doing  their  best  to  drown 

the  cries  of   the  victims,    but  fruitlessly.      It   was  a  horrid 

sight,  and  one   I  was  (luite  unprepared  for,  notwitlistanding 

all  I  had  heard  before.     And,  indeed,  we  afterwards   learnt 

that  although  the   scene  we  had  witnessed  was  in  a  degree 

enacted   every  year,  never  before,  so  the   natives   said,  had 

the  crowd  been  so  large,  the  excitement  so  intense,  or  the 

consequent   struggling   in    the  water   followed    by  drowning 

and  .suffocation  so  awful  to  behold,  as  on  this  orcasion. 
As    soon    as  we    saw  die 

commencement  of  the  catas- 
trophe, we  tried  to  make  our 

native  boatmen  row  closer  in 

shore,  in  order  that  we  .night 

do  all  we  could  to  save  life ; 

but  this  they  at   first  utterly 

refused  t'    'lo,  declaring  that 

if  we  .'   jjroached  much  nearer 

than  we  then  were  we  should 

be  fired  upon,  and  that  if  we 

came  in  near  enough  to  save 

a   dro\vning   life   we    should 

only  sacrifice  our  own,  as  the 

mad    fanatics    struggling    for 

dear  life  in  the  water  would, 

on    our    approach,   do    their 

utmost  to  upset  the  boat,  and 

drown  the  whole  of  the  party. 

We  therefore  waited  patiently 

a  little  longer;  but  when  die 

confusion  reached  its  climax 

we  insisted   on  being  t'aken 

nearer  in,  so  as  to  save  a  few 

of  the  women  struggling  almost 

out  of  dieir  depth.  The  boat- 
men,   urged    by    kicks    and 

threats,  did,  in  fact,  take  us  in 

nearer,  but   took  care  to  let 

the  stream  exert  its  full  force 

on  the  boat  so  as  to  bring  her 

opposite     the    lowest    ghaut, 

before  we  could  reach  out  an 

oar  to  any  of  tlie  struggling 
and  halfdrowned  wretches. 
The  boat  ^ras  not  a  very  large 
or  safe  one,  and  we  afterwards 
considered  ourselves  verylucky 
ill  rescuing  four  natives,  three 
of  whom  were  men,  and  one  a 
very  old  woman. 

Next  day  we  learnt,  to  our  inexpressible  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  o/i(y  450  ])eople  had 
lost  dieir  lives  ///  the  river.  Many  succeeded  in  crawling  back 
to  shore,  and  died  afterwards  from  the  injuries  they  had 
received ;  and  no  doubt  many  a  body  was  silently  and  swiftly 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  which  was  not  accounted  for  in 
the  general  estimate.  But  our  relief  on  learning  the  supposed 
number  of  deaths  was  very  great,  as  in  the  boat  from  which 
we  had  viewed  the  scene,  it  appeared  as  if  many  many  times 
that  number  of  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
])riesls  and  fakirs. 

VOL.    III. 


Such,  then,  is  Ilurdwar,  or  rather  such  it  was  previous  to  the 
year  1S60  ;  and  it  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  it.  away  from 
the  river,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  not  \cry  many  years  ago, 
myself  and  a  cou|)le  of  friends  made  our  cami)  willi  die  intention 
of  spending  a  forlnight's  leave  in  elephant  shooting. 

Ilurdwar,  wliich,  as  the  reader  now  knows,  forms  a  kind  of 
gate  to  the  great  plain  called  the  "  Dhoon,"  has  always  been  a 
favourite  licadnuarters  to  sportsmen  who  are  intj-'iiding  to  make 
that  \M»y  the  stene  of  their  expeditions. 

The  Dhoon  Valleys,  or 
rablier  the  Sewalik  Mills,  which 
bound  and  enclose  them  on  the 
south-west  side,  h.ive  ahva\s 
been  celebrated  as  an  eleph.Mit 
liuiitjiig-groiuid.  Many  is  llie 
great  liatluc  that  h.is  been 
trapped  there ;  for  trapping  is 
frtouently  had  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  replenisli  the  Ciovern- 
nient  stock  of  elephants. 
Their  numbers  have  greatly 
diminished  within  tiie  last 
fifty  years  ;  but  tliere  is  still  a 
lilentiful  sujiply  left,  (juite  as 
many  and  more  than  the 
owners  of  tea-plantations  or 
other  crops  in  the  iieiglibdur- 
ing  districts  care  to  have. 

Whatever  the  direction  may 
be  which  a  hunter  pursues 
in  his  r.imbles  and  expedi- 
tions through  the  valley  of 
the  Dehra  Dhoon,  he  cannot 
fail  to  notice  strange  pathways 
m.arked  out,  not  only  llirough 
the  more  level  lands  of  the 
Viilley,  but  meandering  also 
over  the  crests,  and  through 
the  ravines,  and  between  the 
boulders  of  the  .Sewalik  Hills  ; 
sometimes  skirting  tlie  edge  of 
a  precipice,  or  as(  ending  and 
descending  ground  so  dillicult 
that  horses  and  tame  cattle 
could  hardly  follow  tiieni. 

Unless  previously  inforineil 
on  the  sulije(  I  of  these  stiange 
pathways,  the  siiortsnian  will 
imagine  a  hundred  causes  for 
their  existence  without  hitting 
le  theory  that  native  woodcutters,  or 
shikarees,  or  merchants  driving  their  droves  of  cattle  have 
formed  these  interesting  labyrinthine  ways,  will  lie  rejected, 
if  held  for  a  single  moment ;  because  no  number  of  wood- 
cutters, merchants,  or  shikarees  could  jjossibly  form  so  many 
and  so  intricate  a  series  of  by-v^iys.  It  might  be  a  long 
time  before  the  hunter  in  ([uestion  would  hit  on  the  right  solu- 
tion, which  is,  diat  each  of  these  paths,  well  detiued  and  dear 
as  it  appears,  is  made  by  a  single  journey  through  the  jungle 
of  a  herd  of  elephants  following  eai  h  other  in  Jndiaii  lile.  In 
I  many  instances,  of  course,  the  paths  are  usei  ( oiistantly  by 
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tlicsc  giant  tk'iii/ens  of  the  forests ;  but  a  single  passage  of  a 
herd  of  twelve  or  fifteen  elephants  will  so  thoroughly  clear  the 
wny  that  no  amount  of  future  journeys  can  improve  it. 

On  hilly  ground  they  keep  clos;  to  the  line,  and  their  path- 
way is  not  more  than  two  feet  broad,  the  breadth  remaining  much 
the  same  if  the  herd  consists  of  seven  or  seventy  animals.  On 
plain  land,  their  soft  soles  merely  press  down  the  grass,  leaving 
a  smooth  flat  path,  without  cutting  the  soil ;  and  during  the 
succeeding  rains  the  dense  growth  of  rank  grasses  and  reeds 
obliterates  all  trace  of  their  passage.  The  amount  of  attention 
elcjihants  have  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring  trees  marks  the 
speed  with  which  they  have  travelled.  If  alarmed,  or  if  journey- 
ing to  some  particular  point  which  they  wish  to  feed  upon  and 
return  from  a.i;ain  within  a  given  time,  they  do  not  pluck  the  way- 
ride  grass,  orslnp  the  branches  and  bark  off  trees  so  thoroughly 
as  when  ihcy  are  merely  sauntering  along  at  their  ease. 

As  the  herd  approaches  the  spot  in  which  it  intends  to 
pass  the  midday  siesta,  the  animals  composing  it  break  off  in 
dilforent  directions,  and  each  forages  for  himself.  But  even  in 
this  case  a  single  note  of  alarm  brings  all  into  a  dusky  crowd, 
wheu  c  every  proboscis  is  raised  in  the  air,  carefully  scenting 
each  whilT,  until  silence  reassures  them,  or  some  inoffensive 
animal  accounts  for  the  noise. 

With  respect  to  the  speed  of  wild  elephants,  no  runner, 
however  fast  and  active,  could  hope  to  escape  one  by  speed  of 
foot ;  as,  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  an  elephant  will 
outstrip  a  horse  at  a  sharp  canter;  and  to  keep  up  with  an 
elephant  doing  his  best  to  get  away,  it  is  necessary  for  a  rider 
to  put  his  horse  to  a  sharp  gallop. 

The  Dhoon  cicpha  it  has  all  the  characteristics  or,  as  people 
call  Ihcm,  "points,"  valued  in  a  .shikaree  or  suwaree  elephant; 
that  is,  an  elephant  used  for  sporting  or  riding  purposes.  They 
have  a  highly-arched  back,  which  not  only  serves  to  raise  the 
howdah,  or  box  in  which  one  rides,  oft"  the  ground,  but 
which  enables  it  to  be  more  securely  fastened  than  it  can  be  on 
a  flat  and  bro.ad  backed  elephant.  Their  legs  are  bowed,  or 
rather  they  iirosent  that  appearance,  from  the  enormous  muscu- 
lar growth  on  the  exterior  of  the  fore  leg  or  arin.  This  ad- 
ditional muscle,  and  conseiiuent  increase  of  strength,  is  peculiar 
to  the  Dhoon  ele|)hants,  and  is  gained  by  them  during  their 
long  wanderings  in  hilly  and  sloping  ground,  and  in  climbing 
nullahs  and  dillicult  places.  The  slope  of  the  forehead  and 
beginning  of  the  trunk,  or  what  is  termed  the  "  facial  angle," 
is  almost  perpcndictilar,  not  receding  and  swinish,  as  is  the 
case  with  Assam  and  Uurmese  elephants.  The  real  colour  of  the 
Dhoon  elephants  is  very  dark,  although  when  in  a  wild  state 
they  present  a  rather  light  appearance  ;  but  this  is  caused  by 
the  amount  of  dust,  sand,  and  mud  they  throw  over  their  bodies 
to  keep  off  flies  and  other  troublesome  insects. 

My  fust  rencontre  with  an  elei)hant,  I  mean  in  a  wild  state, 
happened  on  the  second  morning  of  my  arrival  at  Hurdwar. 
Our  party  w.as  1-:  consist  of  five,  three  officers  of  a  Queen's 
regiment,  a  Hengal  civilian,  and  a  tea-planter,  on  whose  estate 
we  were  encamped.  I  and  a  brother  officer  arrived  first  at  the 
rendezvous.  \Vc  pitched  our  tents  and  amused  ourselves 
killing  small  game,  until  the  remainder  of  the  party  arrived  with 
the  heavy  guns  and  the  shikarees.  On  the  first  afternoon  of 
our  arrival  we  had  very  good  sport,  killing  nearly  fifteen  brace 
of  jungle-fowl  each,  besides  a  good  many  hares.  We  had  also 
disturbed  some  spotted  deer,  which  the  villagers  who  accom- 
panied us  declared  seldom  roamed  fiir  away  from  the  spot  on 


which  we  had  seen  them.  We  had  only  shot-guns  with  us  that 
afternoon,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  large  game,  but  next 
morning  we  both  started  with  our  rides  and  a  couple  of  natives. 
We  had  to  make  a  long  detour  on  account  of  the  wind  ;  and  as 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  expect  the  herd  of  deer  to  remain  in 
exactly  the  same  spot  in  which  we  had  left  them  the  previous 
day,  it  was  decided  that,  having  reached  a  certain  point,  we 
should  from  there  coinmence  stalking,  or  rather  advancing 
towards  the  place  in  which  we  expected  to  find  the  deer,  with 
every  possible  precaution.  We  were  about  a  hundred  yards 
apart ;  I  crawling  up  parallel  with  a  nullah,  which  favoured  my 
progress  and  hid  my  movements,  my  friend  on  the  right 
crawling  with  difficulty  through  a  very  thick  jungle.  It  was 
about  half-past  five  a.m.,  rather  cold — in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber— and  we  both  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  our  hands 
warm  enough  to  handle  our  rifles  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 
We  were  on  the  alert  and  momentarily  expecting  to  see  the 
deer,  when  we  were  both  dismayed  by  a  frightfully  shrill  trum- 
pet-like sound.  I  stopped  dead  short,  my  gun-carrier  bolted 
down  the  nullah,  shouting,  "  Hathee,  Sahib,  hathee  !"  I  then 
knew  the  noise  had  been  made  by  an  elephant.  The  possi- 
bility of  meeting  one  of  the  great  animals  had  not  entered  into 
our  thoughts.  We  had  certainly  come  to  Hurdwar  for  elephant 
shooting,  but  I  knew  our  operations  were  to  be  carried  on 
some  ten  miles  off.  The  loud  noise  I  had  first  heard,  and 
which  came  from  a  single  elephant,  was  now  repeated  by  two 
or  three  others,  but  quite  in  a  different  tone ;  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  cracking  of  branches  and  breaking  of  trees,  the 
scattering  of  brushwood  and  the  movements  to  and  fro  of  some 
gigantic  bodies.  I  could  see  nothing  through  the  thick  shrub- 
bery, composed  of  trees,  undergrowth,  and  also  in  one  place  of 
thick,  tall,  rank  grass  growing  near  a  swamp.  From  the  noise, 
I  knew  I  must  be  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  eleiJhant, 
and  I  thought  my  friend  must  be  nearer,  though  I  could  not 
see  him.  For  a  moment  I  stood  deliberating  what  I  should  do. 
I  had  only  a  double-barrelled  short  Enfield  with  me,  carrying 
of  course  the  regulation  ball.  In  fact,  it  was  a  rifle  made  by 
the  armourer-sergeant  of  my  regiment,  with  the  barrel  of  two 
Government  Enfields,  cut  down  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  though 
an  excellent  weapon  (as  a  muzzle-loader)  against  deer,  it  would 
have  made  about  the  same  iinpression  on  an  elephant's  skull 
as  a  schoolboy's  pea-shooter  on  a  railway  porter's  face.  The 
thought  of  taking  a  shot  at  one  of  the  herd — for  I  knew  it  was .. 
herd — never  entered  my  head  for  a  moment,  my  only  wish  was 
to  see  it  close  ;  and  having  then  not  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
experience  on  elephant  matters,  I  was  ignorant  whether  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  much  risk.  As  I  stood 
deliberating,  my  friend  came  running  up.  By  this  time  there 
was  a  perfect  uproar  of  trumpeting  and  branch-breaking.  The 
servant,  by  shouting,  had  thoroughly  roused  up  the  animals, 
whereas,  had  he  remained  quiet,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  the  first  warning  note  of  danger  had  been  given,  the  herd 
would  have  remained  on  the  watch,  but  not  left  the  spot  unless 
further  disturbed.  But  now  they  were  on  the  move,  as  we 
could  hear  by  the  noise.  One  by  one  they  were  retiring  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  our  advance.  We  soon  decided 
to  follow,  if  only  to  catch  a  sight  of  them,  as  their  movements 
were  very  deliberate  so  far.  On  one  side  of  the  place  just 
occupied  by  the  elephants  the  trees  were  stronger  and  closer 
together  than  on  any  other ;  we  thought  they  would  afford 
sufficient  protection  in  case    of  necessity,  and  we  at  once 
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advanced  in  that  direction  as  quickly  as  we  could,  without 
making  a  noise,  until,  in  a  very  few  steps,  wc  came  in  sight 
of  the  animals.  Our  advance  made  the  last  two  elephants 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  deliberately  turn  to  f;ice  us.  We 
were  then  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  hindmost ;  three 
large  fellows  were  filing  off,  and  from  the  noise  in  front  of 
them  we  supposed  there  were  two  more,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  see.  Standing  in  a  sort  of  circle  made  by  trampled  brush- 
wood and  broken  boughs,  there  were  left  four  elephants  ;  three 
of  them  were  in  a  line,  with  their  trunks  straight  up  in  the  air, 
the  fourth  was  rather  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  a  little  to 
their  left,  also  with  his  trunk  up  ;  not  unlike  an  officer  stand- 
ing before  his'company  at  "open  order."  Whilst  we  stood  still 
they  did  likewise,  notwithstanding  that  the  rest  of  the  herd  was 
moving  off.  But  when,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds, 
we  attempted  to  get  a  little  on  their  flank,  they  at  once 
turned  awkwardly  round  and  shuffled  away.  To  have  shot  one 
would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  with  a  jirojier 
rifle.  As  we  stood  facing  them  for  an  instant  or  two,  I  was  struck 
by  the  thought  of  what  a  beautifid  shot  the  largest  of  them 
was  then  offering  !  But  to  have  fired  would  have  been  useless, 
if  not  madness.  They  were  so  timid  and  retreated  so  readily 
that  my  friend  for  a  moment  thought  of  firing.  'Che  only  effect 
would  have  been  to  hasten  their  movement,  for  the  rifle  he 
carried  had  a  bore  even  smaller  than  mine,  and  could  not 
have  produced  any  serious  wound,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  We-  counted  seven  elephants,  and 
supposed  that  two  more  at  least  had  departed  before  we  came 
up.  But  afterwards,  on  examining  their  late  bivouac,  we  saw 
the  herd  must  have  consisted  of  twelve  full-grown  and  pro- 
bably one  very  young  elephant,  which  we  had  not  seen. 

My  friend's  villager  had  not  displayed  the  absurd  cowardice 
evinced  by  my  gun-benrer ;  we  therefore  relieved  him  of  the 
gun  he  was  carrying,  and  told  him  to  follow  the  elephants  until 
he  had  marked  them  down  to  their  midday  resting-place,  unless 
they  wandered  away  very  far,  and  then  to  return  with  a  report 
of  their  movements.  This,  however,  he  utterly  objected  to  do 
alone  ;  and,  as  the  other  gun-bearer  showed  no  reluctance  to 
accompany  his  friend,  we  took  the  guns  and  dispatched  them 
on  their  errand. 

We  were  glad  of  our  rencontre  with  the  elephants,  as 
we  expected  the  remainder  of  the  party  the  same  evening, 
and  hoped  to  begin  operations  next  day.  The  attempt  to 
follow  up  the  herd  proved  an  utter  failure,  for  in  less  than  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  leaving  us  the  natives  lost  sight  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  great  pace  at  which  the  elephants  travelled  over 
some  bad  ground  and  through  thick  brushwood,  in  which  our 
messengers  could  only  follow  them  slowly,  and  with  much 
difliculty — such  at  least  was  the  talc  with  which  they  returned 
to  us.  At  tiiis  time  tlie  Dhoon  was  frequented  by  a  solitary 
elephant,  named  Gunesh,  who  had  killed  his  keeper  something 
like  ten  years  before,  and  escaped  with  a  piece  of  chain  still 
fastened  round  his  leg.  Gunesh  had  belonged  to  the  Com. 
missariat,  and,  like  all  Government  elephants,  had  had  the  end 
of  his  tusks  sawn  oft',  to  prevent  them  splitting,  and  the  stumps 
were  bound  round  with  brass  or  iron.  This  cutting  of  the  tusks 
and  the  piece  of  chain  served  to  identify  Gunesh  wherever 
he  showed  himself,  even  if  his  ill  manners  had  not  done  it  most 
efiectually.  Gunesh  had  an  evil  reputation,  and  from  all 
accounts,  deservedly  so.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  in  the 
Dhoon,  about  the  plantations,  and  right  up  to  Hurdwar,  this 


celebrated  ele|)hant  had  committed  atrocious  ''murders."  His 
manner  of  killing  the  victims  he  succeeded  in  secuiiiii,'  w,is  so 
methodical  and  brutal,  and  showed  sii;ns  of  siidi  liij;li  but 
perverted  intelligence,  that  the  expression  applied  to  his 
"killings  "  was  the  same  as  would  have  been  used  to  sjiei  ify 
a  human  being's  misdeeds.  The  young  children  were  brought 
up  in  mortal  terror  of  Gunesh  ;  every  infantile  fault  or  ju- 
venile peccadillo  was  repressed  by  threats  of  the  iclcbralid 
elephant.  Even  the  population  of  riper  years  dieailed  him, 
and  with  more  reason.  To  the  wood  and  grass  cutlers,  to  ilie 
plantation  servants  and  tramps,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  natives 
obliged  to  go  alone  to  distant  and  solitary  i)la(es,  (luiicsh  was 
the  incarnation  of  everything  frightful  and  terrible. 

Just  belbre  our  arrival  at  Hurdwar,  Gunesh  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  an  uiuloubleci  f.ut.  The 
ominous  clanking  of  his  iron  chain,  swinging  round  his  kg  or 
banging  against  rocks  and  stones,  had  been  heard  by  more 
than  one  wretched  being,  whose  first  thought  at  the  sound,  no 
doubt,  was  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  'Ihe  death  of  (Juncsh 
was  a  chief  item  in  our  proposed  performances.  There  was  a 
price  set  on  his  head  of  ^50,  or  500  rupees  ;  but  notwith- 
standing that  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  earn  the  rewanl, 
he  was  so  cunning  and  cautious  that  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it.  We  hoped  to  be  more  fortunate.  Of  course  no 
one  considered  the  reward  of  ^50  a  drawback  to  the  ptrforui- 
ance  of  the  feat  ;  but  compared  with  the  satisfaction  of  killing 
the  animal,  and  w'ith  the  iiii^os  and  fame  one  would  obtain, 
the  reward  was  a  very  slight  incentive.  Before  coming  to 
Hurdwar,  we  had  ])rivately  settled,  by  corresi)ondence  among 
ourselves,  that  we  should  hand  over  the  reward  to  our  servants, 
if  we  earned  it.  And  to  incite  them  to  boldness  and  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  share  of  the  work,  we  dctciniined  to 
inform  them  of  our  intention  before  organising  the  campaign. 
To  our  great  pleasure,  as  soon  as  we  returned  to  camp  with  our 
unusual  load  of  rifles  and  shot-guns,  we  found  the  servants  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  from  the  receipt  of  the  news  that 
;  the  great  Gunesh  had  been  seen  that  morning  only  a  mile 
off,  in  a  direction  oi)posite  to  that  in  which  we  had  seen  tlic 
other  elephants.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  A  very 
good  shikaree,  who  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  watching  some 
game  in  the  mountains,  had  ])assed  within  200  yards  of 
(iunesh  ;  he  had  seen  his  tusks,  luid  heard  his  chain.  It 
was  true  that  by  nightfall  he  might  be  thirty  miles  away; 
Gunesh  had  a  great  reputation  for  long  and  (piiik  journeys. 
But  still  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  for  the  moment,  at  all 
events,  he  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  that  is,  satis- 
factory to  us,  whatever  the  poor  single  unarmed  natives  might 
think  on  the  sidiject.  All  day  long  we  anxiously  aw.iitcd  our 
friends' arrival  with  the  weapons  and  annniinition.  licl'orcnoon 
the  two  vill.agers  h.ad  returned  with  long  faces  and  many  excuses 
for  their  failure  in  tracking  the  herd.  In  our  opinion,  they  had 
not  followed  them  far  out  of  our  sight,  but  had  gone  to  the 
nearest  village,  and  jjassed  the  morning  in  sleeping  and  suKjk- 
ing.  At  another  time  we  might  have  been  vexeil,  but  the  news 
of  (lunesh's  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  ukuIc  the  move- 
ment of  the  herd  a  ))oint  of  secondary  interest.  AVe  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  head  man  of  a  village  near  which  we 
were  encamped  for  a  supply  of  a  hundred  e:()olics,  who  were  to 
he  at  our  camp  an  hour  before  dawn  on  the  following  moming; 
and  we  also  engaged  some  shikarees  who  knew  the  neighbour- 
hood well.     Our  friends  arrived  early  in  the  alteiiitidii,  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  gun-cleaning  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  atlaclc  on  (Junush  in  the  morning.     All  that 
evening,',  and  all  the  night  through,  we  had  men  watching  the 
country  round  about,  so  that  he  could  not  leave  without  our 
becoming  aware  of  it.     At  dawn  news  was  brought  that  he  had 
been  followed  into  a  spur  of  hills  running  out  frqm  the  Sewaliks 
into  the  Dhoon.     It  was  a  difficult  pices  of  ground  to  beat ;  or 
rather,  to  beat  it  projjerly,  it  would  require  three  or  four  times 
more  men  than  we  had  engaged.      Nevertheless,  very  soon 
after  dnwn  we  started,  in   three  divisions,   each   with  about 
thirty-five  men  and  servants,  having  previously  arranged  for 
each  party  to   be   at  certain  places  by  a  certain  time.      We 
were  then  to  form  line,  and  to  advance  in  certain  laid-down 
directions.     It  would  be  useless  to  fjo  over  all  the  details  of 
our  plans,  and  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  we  had  to  over- 
come.     It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  and  the  friend  who  with 
me  had  charge  of  one  division  of  men  succeeded  in  getting 
them  into  extended  skirmishing  order  before  the  time  agreed 
on.     At  the  proper  hour  we  advanced.     It  was  very  difficult 
walking.      We   roused  up   game  in  great   quantities,   and    of 
every  description.     The    deer   (spotted),    wild  boars,  kakur, 
hares,    and   peacocks    were    exceedingly    numerous,    but    of 
course  we  fired  not  a  single  shot.     After  half-an-hour's  walk 
we  heard  the  sound  of  the  coolies  advancing  from  the  ojjpo- 
site  direction.     We  next  heard  a  great  noise  coming  towards 
ourselves,    but    our    own    coolies   set    up    such    a    frightful 
shout  and  beat  their  tom-toms  so  effectually  as  to  drive  the 
animal,  probably  an  elephant,  back  in  the  other  direction.    That 
was  caused  by  sheer  fright,  of  course.     Quite  a  contrary  mode 
of  proceeding  had  be  mi  enjoined  upon  them.     Then  we  heard 
some  shots— one,  two,  tiiree;  then  a  pause,  then  some  quick 
shooting  ;  and  as  we  were  getting  nsarer  we  heard  an  elejihaM 
trumpeting  with  rage  and  pain.     We  pressed  on.     A  small  but 
very  thickly-wooded  valley  only  separated  us  from  the  hill  on 
wliich  we  heard  the  shooting.     It  was  hard  work,  but  still  we 
pressed  on.     The  noise  and  confusion  increased.    Then  we 
heard  a  man's  cry  as  if  in  pain,  followed  by  any  amount  of 
firing.     We  could  not  think  where  all  the  guns  had  come  from. 
As  we  were  making  the  best  of  our  way  up  the  opposite  hill — 
we  had  crossed  the  intervening  valley — my  friend  and  myself 
having  been  drawn  together  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we 
heard  the  sound  of  an  elephant  crushing  at  great  speed  through 
every  obstacle  before  him.     He  was  evidently  coming  nearer, 
and  appeared  to  be  charging  down  the  hill.     It  sounded  as  if 
he  was  coming  straight  at  us,  and  we  looked  out  for  a  piece  of 
good  standing-ground,  and  cocked  our  rifles  in  readiness,  then 
beckoned  to  our  gim-bearers  to  come  close  up  with  the  second 
rifles.     On  came  the  elephant,  nearer  ami  nearer.     Another 
moment,  and  we  both  saw  it  coming  straight  in  our  direction, 
evidently  not  seeing  us,  with  his  trunk  straight  up  in  the  air, 
and  trumpeting  madly,  as  if  in  a  rage  and  in  great  pain.     Be- 
fore anything  like  a  chance  offered  for  a  shot  at  him,  he  was  on 
a  level  with  us,  and  not  more  than  twelve  yards  off,  but  still 
he  did  not  see  us.     Until  that  moment  his  head  had  been  pro- 
tected by  his  trunk  and  by  the  numerous  trees,  but  just  as  he 
was  on  a  line  with  us,  and  still  madly  tearing  obliquely  down 
hill,  he  passed  a  clear  piece  of  ground,  at  the  same  time  catching 
sight  of  lis.     We  both  fired.     He  fell  on  both  knees.     Mine 
was  only  a  singk;  barrel,  carrying  a  four-ounce  ball.    I  snatched 
the  spare  rifle,  and  motioned  to  the  mart  to  reload  the  one  I 
had  just  fired.    We  both  rushed  forward,  but  the  slight  delay 


had  given  the  elephant  time  to  get  up  again,  and,  going  down 
hill,  he  was  soon  twenty  yards  from  us.  Neverthijess  we  both 
let  fly  again,  both  barrels,  at  the  back  of  his  .skull,  behind  the 
ears,  not  a  very  good  place,  and  as  he  was  alreatly  too  fiir  oft" 
for  a  steady  shot,  and  was  moving  at  great  speed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  shots  took  effect.  Until  he  came  in  sight,  and 
passed  close  to  us,  we  had  sujiposed  the  elephant  to  be 
CJunesh,  but  our  momentary  glance  showed  we  were  in  error. 
There  was  no  chain,  and  no  tusks  at  all,  not  even  a  stump, 
although  the  elephant  was  a  very  large  and  probably  a  very  old 
one.  In  this  our  gun-bearers,  who  had  displayed  great  courage 
and  sang-froid  for  natives,  corroborated  our  statements.  My  first 
shot,  the  only  one  which  had  any  chance  of  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound,  was  rather  too  far  back.  I  saw  the  mark.  My  friend 
was  not  certain  whether  his  two  first  shots  had  taken  effect.  At 
all  events,  altliough  severely  wounded,  the  elephant  got  away, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  the  Dhoon  we  heard 
nothing  of  him. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  late  noise  ami 
confusion,  the  extraordinary  number  of  shots  we  had  heard, 
and  which  had  so  puzzled  us,  was  acco\mted  for  by  the 
appearance  of  three  natives,  with  old-fashioned  guns  in  their 
hands,  standing  over  the  body  of  a  dying  coolie.  These  men, 
it  seems,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  getting  a  sly  shot  at  Gunesh, 
under  circumstances  which  would  entitle  them  to  claim  the 
reward  if  they  killed  him,  had  followed  our  coolies  in  the 
morning  without  obtaining  or  even  asking  our  permission. 
Close  to  the  dying  man  there  was  lying  an  enormous  "  tusker," 
and  it  appeared  that  in  the  midst  of  the  melde  which  occurred 
on  the  hill,  these  shikarees  could  not  withstand  the  excite- 
ment, and  blazed  away  with  their  crazy  old  pojjgims  in  the 
.aost  reckless  fashion.  No  amount  of  shooting  with  their 
weapons  could  have  harmed  the  elephant,  but  they  succeeded, 
or  one  of  them  succeeded,  in  planting  a  ball  in  a  fine  young 
fellow's  chest,  Fortunately  for  all  of  u-s,  it  was  abundantly  proved 
that  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  by  one  of  the  shikarees,  for 
such  accidents,  when  resulting  from  the  carelessness  or  ill-for- 
tune of  an  Englishman,  and  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
native  from  the  wound,  are  often  the  cause  of  much  ill-feeling. 
As  it  was,  we  gave  the  three  a  thorough  frightening,  confiscated 
the  guns,  and  made  them,  aided  by  a  fourth  man,  carry  the 
dead  body  to  his  home. 

The  elephant  was  not  Gunesh ;  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
that  formidable  animal ;  but  that  which  was  lying  dead  was  a 
far  finer  specimen  than  the  "  rogue  "  was  reported  to  be.  From 
the  impress  of  his  forefeet  on  the  soft  ground,  close  to  where 
he  had  flillen,  we  )udged  he  was  within  an  inch  or  two  of  twelve 
feet  high,  which  for  a  Dhoon  elephant  is  really  a  very  remark- 
.able  size,  although  one  constantly  hears  of  animals  being  shot 
in  that  valley  measuring  up  to  fourteen  feet.  There  is  nothing 
so  misleading  as  an  elephant's  height,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
an  elephant  which  after  deliberation  is  pronounced  to  be  eleven 
feet,  measures  barely  nine,  and  an  animal  measuring  seven  feet 
only  will  always  have  the  credit  of  being  over  eight  feet  six 
inches.  The  readiest  manner  of  ascertaining  an  elephant's  height 
is  to  measure  the  circumference  round  his  forefoot,  and  multiply 
that  length  by  two.  Thus  an  elephant  requiring  a  tape  four 
feet  five  inches  to  go  round  the  lower  part  of  his  forefoot,  is 
certain  to  measure  within  half  an  inch  of  eight  feet  ten  inches. 

The  manner  generally  adopted  for  obtaining  the  tusks  is 
to   cut  off  the  head  and  bury  it  in  the  ground,  taking  care 
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to  leave  the  tusks  above  ground,  and  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun's  rays.  In  about  three  weeks  ilecomijosition  has  so  far 
set  in  as  to  have  loosened  the  sinews  and  muscles  retaining 
the  tusks  to  the  skull.  They  are  then  readily  iletachcd  and 
cleaned. 

It  is  customary  to  "trap"  clei)hants  in  the  Dhoon.    This 
is  sometimes  done   by   means    of  pitfalls  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  domesticated  animals, 
but  though  the  natives  exhibit 

extraordinarycare  and  cunning  •  . 

in  disguising  the  nature  of  the 
pits,  and  in  giving  to  them  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  the  elephants  are  sel- 
dom caught  in  them;  they  dis- 
play, in  fact,  an  order  of  intel- 
ligence, in  tliis  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  which  is  almost 
superior  to  that  possessed  by 
their  would-be  captors. 

We  had  a  striking  example 
of  an  elephant's  sagacity  a  few 
days  after  our  attempt  to  se- 
cure Gunesh.  We  had  pro- 
posed having  some  wiUl  boar 
shooting  at  a  place  five  miles 
distant  from  our  camp,  and 
having  sent  on  our  rifles  and 
servants,  we  ourselves  went  to 
the  rendezvous  on  two  bor- 
rowed riding  elcphants,through 
some  sigar-cane  plantations 
and  country  where  we  expected 
to  get  a  few  shots  at  partridges. 
We  had  arrived  within  half  a 
mile  of  our  meeting-place,  and 
were  in  a  rather  desert,  untra- 
velled  part  of  the  valley,  going 
along  at  a  good  pace,  when  the 
leading  eleph.ant,  on  which  I 
was  seated  with  two  friends, 
stopped  dead  short,  almost 
sending  the  driver  off  his  head. 
At  the  same  moment,heuttered 
a  peculiar  noise,  which  caused 
the  other  elephant  to  stop  also. 
The  hindermost  elephant  then 
cautiously  came  uj)  to  a  level 
with  the  leading  one,  and  both 

began  examining  the  ground  in  front.     ^Ve  were  in  a  path 
bounded  by  half-grown  trees,  through  which  the  elephants,  by 
themselves,  could  have  gone  easily,  but  with  the  howdahs  it 
would  have  been  impossible.     The  driver  of  each  elephant 
stupiilly  tried  to  urge  his  animal  on.      Fortunately  they  were 
not  to  be  persuaded.     First  one  then  the  other  put  a  foot  . 
fonvard,  leaning  back  as  they  did   so.     Then  my  elephant  { 
uttered  a  peculiar  sound,  and   looked  about  for  something,  ' 
which  he  eventually  found  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  weighing  ' 
about  a  hundredweight.     This  he  raised  up  in  the  air  with  , 
his   trunk,   and    then    allowed   it    to    fall   on   the    pathway. 
From  the  sound,  it  then  became  evident  there  was  a  pit  in 
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front,  and  the  trumpeting  noise  the  elephant  gave  when  the 
hollow  sound  and  indentation  of  the  ground  proved  him  to 
be  right,  was  delicious  in  its  expressiveness,  liy  repeating  this 
nianteuvre  several  times,  he  discovered  liie  si/e  and  sli.ipe  of 
the  pit,  and  eventually  manageil  to  jiass  on  one  side.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  all  this  was  done  witlioiu  ,i  word  (.f 
assistance    or   encouragement    from    the   driver-   who   indeed 

ajipeared  to  have  less  intelli- 
gence thai^  the  animal  he  was 
driving — I    think    it    will    be 
;■•"-  allowed  this  elephant  displ.iyed 

on  this  occasion  a  .sujierior  in- 
stinct and  judgment  than  has 
yet  been  recorded  of  any  other 
nninial,  not  excepting  the  ilog. 
During  the  fortnight  we 
were  at  Ilurilwar  we  shot  — 
there  were  five  of  us  seven 
tuskers  and  two  \ery  large 
females,  and  ( aplured  a  fiiu/iii, 
or  young  su(king  elephanl, 
which  1  have  every  reason 
fur  supposing  to  be  alive  at 
the  jiresent  day. 

The  herd  which  we  met  on 
the  second  day  of  our  arrival 
was  met  again  afterwarils  under 
more  favourable  <  ircumstances, 
and  though  we  only  shot  the 
head  male,  he  being  the  only 
tusker,  we  could  have  killeil 
e\ery  one  of  the  eleven  ele- 
phants ofwhi(  hit  w.isci  imposed. 
t)n  no  occasion  have  1  met  so 
tame,  so  imwary,  a  herd  as  this 
one.  On  the  second  <)c<  asion, 
by  taking  the  jirecaution  of 
coming  "up  wind,"  we  came 
even  nearer  than  we  did  the 
first  time  before  they  saw  any- 
thing of  us. 

Of  late   years,    the    Indian 

(lovernment    have  been    Irap- 

jiing  elephants  in  the  Dhoon, 

in    the    manner    pra(  tised   in 

Ceylon,  and  with  considerable 

success.      Tea -planters,    now 

becoming    mmierous    in    the 

fertile  valleys  at  the  southern 

foot  of  the  Himalaya,  are  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  shoot 

them  down  mercilessly,  so  that  such  elephanl  shooting  as  we 

enjoyed  can  no  longer  be  had.     But  notwithstanding  all  that, 

and   the  destruction   of  other  game  which  has  been  steadily 

going   on,   Ilurdwar    is   still   a   grand    place   for   s|)ort.     'I'lu- 

climate  is  delicious,  and  any  Englishman  going  to  Indi.i  for 

a  few  months'  sport,  should  certainly  visit  the  Dehra  Dhoon. 

The  means  of  getting  there,  and  the  cost,  we  have  already 

indicated,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  jwint  out  how  great  is 

the  further  temptation  held  out  to  the  intelligent  sixjrtsman,  in 

the  magnificent  scenery  and  the  strange  aspects  of  human  life 

and  manners  that  there  await  him, 
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II,I,USTRATF,n  TRAVI'.LS. 


Visi/  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  at  Fez,  in  the  Spring  of  1871. — //. 


UISCRIPTION  OF  TIIF.  CITV  OF  FFZ  — TIIF.  MOSQl'F.  OF  MUI.F.Y  IDRIS  — 
Till.  AI.CAK.KKIA,  IIR  IIKKAT  IIAZAAR— MOOKISIl  STRKKT  PKRFORMF.RS 
— TlIK  Ji;WRV  — UKCII'IION  (IF  TIIK  KMDASSV  IIY  THE  SUU  AN— I'RE- 
rARAlKlN    I'(;R   our    lluMbWARII  JUURNEY. 

DuRiNo  the  time  intervening  between  our  arrival  at  Fez  and 
the  date  appointed  tor  our  reception  by  the  Sultan,  we  devoted 
some  hours  eacli  day  to  an  inspection  of  the  city,  our  first  ex- 
cursion being  outside  the  walls  to  the  heights  lying  to  the  north- 
west. Hence  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  ot  the  city 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wad  l'"cz, 
a  narrow  but  deep  and  rapid  river,  which,  after  passing  between 
the  old  and  new  towns,  runs  along  the  south  wall  of  Old  Fez 
(Fez-cl-Ualeea),  and  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  not  very 
limpid  water  to  numerous  street  fountains,  as  well  as  to  every 
mosque  and  house  in  the  i)lace,  joins  the  Wad  Sebou,  which 
flows  through  a  valley  to  the  east. 

'I'he  city  is  enclosed  in  a  double  line  of  walls,  and  the  gates 
are  kept  closed  at  night-time,  but  the  walls,  which  are  either 
made  of  unbunit  bricks  or  of  tapia  (concrete  hardened  by  being 
beaten  together  when  in  a  wet  soft  state  in  a  wooden  frame- 
work), are  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  and  would  afford  no 
resistance  to  a  vigorous  attack.  The  principal  defence  of  the 
city  consists  in  a  series  of  detached  forts  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  the  outer  walls.  These  forts  .are  strongly  built,  and 
constructed  on  scientific  i)rinciplcs,  probably  from  the  designs 
of  some  Spanish  or  Portuguese  renegade  or  prisoner ;  but, 
though  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  any  attack  of  small  fire-arms, 
they  are  totally  useless  as  a  means  of  defence  against  artillery, 
being  quite  commanded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  which  could 
with  little  difficulty  be  occu])ied  by  an  invading  army.  The 
heights  to  the  north  have  for  centuries  been  quarried  for  the 
stone  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  is  built,  and 
which  is  also  tised  for  making  lime.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the 
old  cemeteries  of  the  place,  where,  amongst  the  heaps  of  rough 
boulders  which  mark  the  graves  of  the  poor,  may  st!ll  be  seen 
the  ruined  monument  to  many  a  great  personage  of  days  gone 
by-' 

*'  •     *     •     carved  in  coarsest  Rtone, 

A  pill.ir  witli  rank  wcc<ls  o'ergrown, 
NYlicrenii  can  scarcely  now  l)e  read 
The  Kor.in  verse  thai  mourns  ihe  dead." 


On  these  heights  is  also  situated  the  ruined  palace  known 
as  Kebceliats  Heniuierin,  one  of  the  former  residences  of  the 
kings  of  Fez.  Though  much  dilapidated,  the  interiors  of  those 
parts  which  are  still  roofed  in,  and  under  cover  from  destruction 
by  the  elements,  exhibit  many  traces  of  rich  decoration  in  the 
purest  style  of  ancient  Moorish  art.  The  view  of  Fez  from  this 
old  building  is  a  very  extensive  as  well  as  a  most  picturesque 
and  pleasing  one.  The  city  extends  for  some  two  miles  from 
cast  to  west,  and  as  the  houses  are  built  closely  together  and 
are  of  great  height,  the  population  must  be  very  considerable. 
We  were 'told  by  the  Moors  that  it  contained  a  million  inhabit- 
ants, but  this  estimate  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Probably  the 
city  does  not  contain  many  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  number ; 
certainly  300,000  would  be  the  utmost  extent  of  the  population. 


BY   TROVEV    IlLACKMORE. 

The  uniform  box-like  shape  and  the  dazzling  white  of  the 
houses  are  relieved  by  the  elegant  forms  and  the  gay  colours 
of  the  many  mosiues  with  their  lofty  minarets.  The  princi])al 
mosque  is  that  of  Muley  Idris,  the  founder  and  patron  saint  of 
Fez.  It  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  its  minaret— the 
walls  of  which  are  tlecorated  with  mosaics  of  many-coloured 
tiles— is  of  considerable  height.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to 
defile  a  Moorish  mosiiue  by  entering  it,  and  this  mosciue  of 
Muley  Idris  is  held  in  so  much  veneration  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  attendants  who  accompanied  us  during  our  rambles 
through  the  city  always  objected  to  take  us  through  the  street 
in  which  it  is  situated  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  visits 
to  Fez-el-Daleea  I  succeeded  in  passing  one  of  the  entrances  to 
it,  and  obtained  a  passing  glance  at  its  interior.  This  entrance 
was  formed  of  three  large  open  doorsvays,  finely  ornamented 
with  carved  tracery,  in  which  were  introduced  Arabic  sentences. 
The  interior  was  domed  over  in  one  part,  and  from  this  dome, 
as  well  as  from  the  painted  roof  of  the  marble-pillared  arcades 
surrounding  the  large  entrance  courtyard,  hung  countless  lan- 
terns and  lamps.  The  floor  was  paved  with  marble  and  coloured 
tiles,  and  the  walls  were  tiled  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  above 
which  were  archways  decorated  with  marble  arabesques  richly 
gilt,  and  large  marble  fountains  adorned  the  courtyard.  There 
are  many  other  fine  mosques  in  the  city,  several  of  which  are  of 
large  proportions.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Jamaa  Kairaouyn, 
in  Old  Fez,  and  the  Jamaa  Kebir,  in  the  casba,  or  citadel,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  which,  with  various  olfices  and  buildings 
attached  to  it,  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground. 

The  streets  of  Fez  resemble  those  of  all  Eastern  towns  in 
being  ill-paved  and  narrow — mere  alleys,  in  fact,  few  of  them 
being  more  than  eight  feet  in  width,  and  many  of  tliem  still 
narrower ;  and  as  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  mostly  so  built  that 
the  U])per  storeys  overhang  and  almost  meet  at  the  top,  the 
heat  or  glare  of  the  sun  is  seldom  felt.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed without  any  windows  looking  towards  the  street,  the 
walls  are  jilainly  whitewashed,  and  no  attempt  is  made  at  ex- 
ternal architectural  ornamentation.  Admittance  is  obtained 
by  a  low  door,  passing  through  which  we  find  oursalves  in  a 
patio,  or  small  courtyard,  round  which  the  rooms  are  built. 
FJitrance  to  the  apartments  in  the  upper  storeys  is  afforded  by 
means  of  galleries  running  round  the  inside  of  the  house,  the 
communication  from  one  gallery  to  another  being  by  a  narrow 
stcc|)  staircase.  Unlike  the  street-doors,  those  which  give  ac- 
cess to  the  various  apartments  are  large ;  indeed,  folding-doors 
are  the  rule.  They  are  without  hinges,  being  fitted  with  pivots 
working  in  wooden  sockets  at  top  and  bottom.  These  doors 
are  usually  kept  wide  open,  in  order  to  admit  sufficient  light  to 
the  rooms,  which  have  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  windows 
than  a  few  unglazed  slits  in  the  wall,  on  that  side  of  the  room 
which  faces  the  central  patio.  The  Moslems  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  the  first  being  to 
keep  out  the  sun,  the  second  to  keep  in  the  women,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  seen,  both  of  which  objects  they  attain  by  the 
adoption  of  the  style  of  architecture  observed  in  their  residences. 
In  the  centre  of  Fez-el-Baleea  is  the  Alcaiceria,  or  great 
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bazaar,  the  many  avenues  of  whiih  are  covered  with  trellisei,  ' 
on  which  are  trained  vines,  allbrdinH  a  grateful  shade  from  the 
intense  heat  of  siniimer.  Kvery  avenue  is  devoteil  to  the  sliops 
of  the  dealers  in  some  p.irtienlar  class  of  goods.  One,  (or 
instance,  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  the  (inainlly  shaped  and 
gaily-colonrcd  earthenware,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Fez 
is  celebrated.  In  another  might  be  purchased  the  enormous 
saddles  and  the  richly-gilded  and  embroidered  trappings  with 
which  a  Moor  decorates  his  steed.  Makers  ot  yellow  slippers 
had  one  avenue  all  to  themselves.  In  another,  dealers  in  silk 
were  busily  employed  in  twisting  that  material  into  the 
tasselled  cord  by  which  the  sword  is  suspended.  Another  was 
occupied  by  jewellers,  makers  ol  the  heavy  silver  anklets  and 
bracelets  and  the  clumsy  gold  earrings  and  necklaces  worn  by 
Moorish  beauties.  One  avenue  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  attar  of  roses  and  musk,  the  vendors  of  which  precious 
scents  seemed  to  do  a  thriving  trade  even  among  the  poorer 
class  of  inhabitants.  In  the  Alcaiceria,  too,  might  be  pur- 
chased strings  of  pearls,  amber  beads,  kohol  for  darkening 
the  eyelashes,  henna  for  dyeing  the  finger-nails,*  cowry 
shells,  used  as  a  circulating  medium  by  the  negroes  from 
Soudan  or  Timbuctoo,  dates  from  Tafdet,  quaint  musical 
instruments,  red  Fez  caps,  rich  fabrics  ol  silk  and  wool 
from  the  looms  of  Mequinez,  and  countless  objects  strange 
to  European  eyes. 

Near  this  bazaar  is  the  Fondak,  or  caravanserai  of  the 
carpenters ;  so  named  from  its  being  situated  in  a  quarter  of 
the  city  occupied  by  these  artisans.  This  is  a  building  of  some 
antiquity  and  one  of  great  beauty.  It  occupies  the  side  of  a 
small  square,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  immense 
gateway  surmounted  by  a  tower,  the  face  of  which  is  richly 
ornamented  in  the  purest  style  of  Moorish  art.  The  ceiling 
inside  the  gateway  is  iiainted  and  gilded  in  geometrical 
patterns,  the  colours  of  which  are  well  preserved.  Passing 
through  the  gateway  a  patio  is  entered,  surrounding  which  is 
an  arcade  of  columns  supporting  horseshoe-shaped  arches, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  rich  tracery  and  Koran  texts. 
Above  these  arches  are  several  storeys  of  galleries  with 
elaborately  carved  wooden  trellised  balustrades.  By  the  side 
of  the  entrance  to  this  fondak  is  a  street  fountain  in  alabaster 
of  very  fine  workmanship.  But  with  the  exception  of  this 
building,  the  entrances  to  some  of  the  mosques  and  one  or  two 
other  public  edifices,  there  is  little  to  attract  the  eye  in  the 
appearance  ol  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  which  line  the 
streets  of  Fez. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  old  town,  and  between  the  gates 
known  as  the  Bab  SagSna  and  the  Bab  Fez-el-Djedid,  is  a  ioic, 
or  market-place,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  beggars  and  street 
performers  of  the  capital.  Here  may  be  seen  a  snake- 
charmer,  who  twists  those  reptiles  round  his  neck,  limbs,  and 
body,  while  his  comrades  accompany  the  performance  by  an 
operatic  selection  upon  cymbals  and  drums.  Another  artist 
obtains  a  livelihood  by  thumping  his  head  with  a  heavy  stone, 
passing  a  skewer  through  his  check,  or  slashing  his  arm  with 
a  knife  for  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  the  bystanders. 
An  attenti\e  crowd  is  collected  round  a  story-teller,  who  keeps 
his  audience  enthralled  by  an  animated  recital  of  the  tales  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  calling  attention  by  the  tapping  ol  a 
tambourine   to   the   most  prominent   points  of  his  narrative. 

•  Kohol  is  antimony.  Iktina  is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub 
{Lavisonia  inemtii)  very  common  in  Morocco. 


Swarms  of  beggars  implore  alms  in  the  name  of  MuUy  Idris, 
Sidi  F.isa,  or  some  favourite  saint,  or  llourish  a  lighted  censer 
in  the  face  of  the  pedestrian. 

In  jussing  fiom  Old  to  New  l'V/.{l'iv,  il  Iijcdid)  we  cross 
the  river  which  scfiarates  the  two  tnwus.  I!y  its  li.mks  ni.iy 
always  be  observed  a  number  of  half  cl.ul  lellows,  the  w.isher- 
men  of  the  place,  executing  all  sorts  of  antics  in  their  en- 
deavour to  cleanse  the  linen  cntrustcil  to  their  (are,  by  pl.\i  ing 
it  upon  the  stone  wall  by  the  side  ol  the  river  and  piilorMung 
a. piis  stiii  upon  it  with  ihcir  bare  feet.  This  pl.iri  of  w.ishiiig 
does  not  ajipear  to  be  very  successfid  with  Kuropc.iu  garjucuts. 
Some  of  us  while  at  Fez  sent  our  linen  to  this  laun<lry ;  a  lew 
days  afterwards  some  shajieless  tattered  rags  were  returned  to 
us.  After  this  experiment  we  decided  to  wash  our  diity  lir.en 
at  home. 

In  New  Fez  is  situated  the  Jewry.  This  part  of  the  town 
is  unsupplied  with  water,  and  is  horribly  dirty — a  very  ilung- 
hill — the  air  reeking  with  unwholesome  odours,  and  the  streets 
filthy  with  every  nameless  abomination.  No  attempt  whatever 
at  cleanliness,  drainage,  or  ventilation  woidd  seem  to  be  made, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surjiiise  that  life  can  be  sup|)orted  amongst 
such  dirt  and  foulness  as  we  witnessed  in  visiting  this  <iuarler 
of  the  city.  It  is  walled  in,  and  the  gates  are  kept  closed  at 
night-time,  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  leave  or  enter  ij.  The 
Jews  are  only  allowed  to  visit  the  other  parts  of  the  city  by 
submitting  to  the  degr.adation  ol  walking  barefoot  through  the 
streets  ;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  dress  as  the  Moors,  being 
co.Tipelled  to  adhere  to  their  national  blue  gaberdine  and 
black  cap.  The  men  shave  the  crown  of  the  heail,  but  suffer 
the  hair  at  its  sides  to  grow  in  long  ringlets  descending  to  their 
shoulders.  They  are  a  miserable,  weak,  and  efl'cminate-looking 
race  of  beings,  the  reason  for  which  may,  without  question,  be 
assigned  to  the  constant  intermarriages  between  near  relatives, 
and  to  the  universal  habit  of  the  Jewesses  of  Fez  marrying 
before  attaining  an  age  of  maturity.  Many  of  the  married 
ladies  to  whom  we  were  introduced  were  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  we  were  informed  that  some  of  them  had 
been  marrieil  for  several  years,  and  th.it  it  was  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  girl  to  be  married  at  eight  years  of 
age.  The  result  of  such  a  marriage  is  a  puny  progeny,  and  is 
most  strikingly  perceptible  amongst  the  male  population,  who 
ate  all  very  small  and  h.ive  str.nige,  Aztec-looking  fates.  Some 
few  of  the  women  are  of  ordinary  size,  and  do  not  |iossess 
unpleasing  countenances,  though  in  the  latter  respect  none  of 
them  can  compete  with  the  fair  daughters  of  Israel  who  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Tangier  or  Tetuan,  where  the  Hebrew  type 
may  be  observed  in  all  its  purity. 

The  Jews  here  speak  no  language  except  the  Mogreb 
dialect  of  Arabic ;  unlike  their  brethren  in  the  rest  of  Morocco, 
who  generally  converse  in  Spanish.  Notwithstanding  the 
filthy  locality  in  which  they  are  situated,  the  interiors  of  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  richer  Jews  which  we  had  opijortunities  of 
visiting  were  very  richly  decorated  and  furnished  ;  an  abinid- 
ance  of  sinall  mirrors  and  many  clocks  and  timepieces  being 
generally  among  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  beaiui- 
fully  painted  rooms.  In  these  iiouses  sweetmeats,  ri(  h  cakes, 
and  "  vins  du  pays  "  were  always  forced  uiion  us.  Of  the  latter 
most  were  too  sweet  for  English  palates;  but  we  tasted  several 
very  superior  wines,  one,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Madeira, 
and  another,  similar  to  Spanish  Montilla,  being  the  best. 
The  houses  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  unlike  those  in  the  rest  of 
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the  ('ay,  have  winilows  looking  out  upon  the  street,  and  these 
cisemeiils  were  always  lillcil  with  the  lieails  of  imiiiisitive 
luilivs,  uagur  to  ga^u  at  the  Christians  wlio  were  i>assing  through 
the  quarter, 

Till-  printip.il  ud.iip.uiuii  of  the  Jewisli  |i()i)uiation  appears 
to  1  oiwiit  in  the  inipoil.Uion  of  lAuopean  goods  liy  llie  rirh 
men  hant  (.l.iss,  ami  in  tlie  ni  iniilacliire  ol  jewellery  hy  the 
poorer  artisans. 
This  jewellery  is, 
for  the  most  pari, 
of  a  very  rude  de- 
scription, and  is 
lint  very  roughly 
tuiished ;  the  chict 
merit  of  it  appear- 
ing to  (i)nsist  in 
the  (juaniity  ol 
metal  employed  in 
its  (onstruLtion. 
Silver  lirac  elets, 
weighing  half  a 
pound, and  anklets 
of  double  that 
weight,  are  com- 
monly worn  by  the 
Jewesses  and  the 
Moorish  ladies  in 
Fez;  and  the  heavy 
gold  necklaces 
and  earrings  of  the 
wealthy  are  fre- 
([uently  set  with 
l)earls  and  eme- 
ralds of  great  size, 
though  worthless 
as  to  lustre  and 
water.  Jews  are 
also  employed  in 
the  royal  mint, 
which  we  visited. 
Here  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  manu- 
factureoftherough 
copper  coinsof  the 
country.  They  are 
cast  by  hand  in  a 
double  mould,  in 
which  cavities  are 
made  for  about  a 
dozen    coins,    .ill 

joined  together  by  a  narrow  channel  by  which  the  metal  runs 
from  one  cavity  to  another.  The  united  coins  are  thrown  into 
a  pan  of  water  to  lie  cooled,  and  are  afterwards  broken  apart 
by  hand.  Ten  men  were  employed  at  this  public  establish- 
ment, which  is  situated  in  a  stable-yard  among  the  back  slums 
of  Fez-el- Balcea. 

On  the  joih  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
the  I'nited  States  representatives  by  the  Sultan,  we  started 
early  in  the  morning  from  our  villa,  the  ])rocession  being 
headed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  royal  soldiers  under  the  com- 


mand of  a  raid,  or  captain.  'I'his  escort  was  increased  outside 
the  city  gates  by  the  addition  of  a  l.irge  body  of  cavalry,  who 
roile  with  us  to  the  imperial  palace  of  iJar  U'biba,  situated  in 
the  suburb  of  Mensluiwar,  some  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Feztl-I»jedid.  'I'liis  palace,  which  is  surrouniled  on  three 
sides  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  Sultan  Miiley  Abdallah,  the  woik- 

mcrt  employed  in 
its  erection  being 
Christian  slaves, 
for  the  most  part 
English  sailors, 
who  had  cither 
been  cajiturcd  by 
the  liarbary  rovcr.s, 
or  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be 
wrecked  on  the 
coast.  'I'he  imlace 
is  sujiplied  with 
water  by  means  of 
a  large  aqueduct 
from  the  city. 

On   arriving    in 
front  of  the  jialacc 
we  fouml  a  body 
of    some     fifteen 
hundred    infantry 
drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  one  on  each 
side    of    the    en- 
trance,  leaving  a 
broad  open  s];ace 
between    them. 
Here  we  alighted 
and    awaited    the 
appearance  of  his 
Majesty.    In  a  few 
minutes  the  gates 
were  thrown  open 
and  a  flourish  of 
trumpets    an- 
nounced   his    ap- 
proach.    He  was 
mounted  on  a  fine 
white  charger,with 
trappings  of  green 
embroidered  with 
gold.    Before  him 
walked  two  officers 
carrying   long 
lances,  and  on  one  side  was  the  bearer  of  the  state  umbrella, 
the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  an   article  of  Gamp-like  dimen- 
sions, constructed  of  rich  green  and   red   silk  damask  and 
:  fringed  with  gold.     On  his  other  hand  was  a  man  carrying  a. 
I  white  silk   handkerchief,  with  which  from   time   to  time  he 
j  whisked  away  the  flies  from  the  person  of  the  Sultan.     His 
Majesty's  horse  was  led  by  a  black  slave,  finely  dressed,  and 
behind  the  horse  was  an  officer  bearing  a  gun  enveloped  in 
a  red  cloth  case.     We  were  beckoned  by  a  master  of  the 
I  ceremonies  to  advance,  which  we  did  until  Colonel  Matthews 
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ami  thf   Tangier  virc -coii'iiil   were   immediately  before   the  After  we  hut  ni.ule  niir  s.iliit.itiimH  tlie  Suli.iii   mlilnsM  il 

head  of  the  Sultan's  horse,  the  rest  of  our  party  bringing  up    the  consul  general,  welniniing  hini  to  I'e/,  ,ind  s.iyuig  with  what 
the  rear.  j  pleasure  he  m.ulo  the  aniuaint.iiK  e  of  the  representatives  of 

His  Sharifian  Highness  Muley  Mohaninied-ben/' jderah-  j  the  great  American  nation,  with  whii  h  it  w.is  always  his  wish 
man  is  a  man  rather  p;'st  middle  age,  of  low  stature,  h.s  com-  ,  and  endeavour  to  ronlinue  on  fiieiidly  rel.ilions  ;  .iml  after 
plcxiuu  olivc-columcd,  his  hair  and  beard  slightly  griz/led,  and     many  formal  eonipliuien'..iry  phrases  had  passed  on  both  sides, 


A  ■.Utli.l   UK  jubiiee,  FtZ, 


his  face  marked  with  small-pox,  which  has  disfigured  a  coun- 
tenance otherwise  pleasing  and  still  not  lacking  in  intelligence 
of  expression.  He  has  a  remarkable  nervous  affection  of  the 
voice  which  hinders  him  from  articulating  plainly — hardly  a 
stutter  or  a  stammer,  but  a  compound  of  both,  with  a  constant 
short  cough  or  clearing  of  the  throat.  We  were  informed  that 
he  has  suffered  from  this  infirmity  ever  since  his  infancy.  He 
was  attired  in  a  white  sii/a»i,  or  bernous,  ti.e  hood  of  which 
was  tied  round  his  forehead  by  ii  white  handkerchief,  and  he 
carried  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was  richly  enamelled, 
vof-  III. 


the  other  members  of  the  party  were  introduced,  to  whom  his 
Highness  was  plcr,sed  to  offer  a  cordial  welioine  to  his  rojai 
capital.  The  interview  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  it  was  terminated  the  .Sultan  retired  to  his  palace,  the 
cortt'gc  with  which  he  had  come  out  to  meet  us  being  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  an  anti(|uc-Iooking  eniply  post- 
chaise,  drawn  by  a  led  horse  h.arnessed  to  it  by  means  of  odds 
and  cn<ls  of  mouldy  straps  and  ropes.  This  is  '"-oliably  the 
vehicle  in  which  his  ancestors  were  accusto.i.ed  to  sit  when 
receiving  visitors,  and   is,  I   imagine,  exhibited  on  state  occa- 
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sions  for  the  purpose  of  proving  tlie  existence  of  a  wheelsd 
conveyance  in  tlie  Moorish  dominions,  a  fac'  of  which  we 
were  unaware  till  we  saw  this  stale  chariot.  On  riding  back 
to  Fez  we  were  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  horsemen 
from  Mequinez  who  joined  our  guard  of  honour,  and  made  a 
grand  display  of  their  agility  and  skill  in  powder  play. 

In  returning  from  the  reception  we  passed  by  the  gardens 
which  form  a  belt  of  half  a  mile  in  wid'h  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  city.  In  many  of  these  gardens  great  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  for  sale.  An  abundance  of 
hemp  is  here  cultivated.  Some  of  the  best  gardens  and  orange 
groves  surround  villas  belonging  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants. 
This  suburb  is  well  watered  by  the  Watl  Fez,  from  which 
streams  are  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  which 
also  affords  water  power  for  turning  numerous  small  mills, 
having  one  pair  of  stones  each,  and  usually  attended  to  by 
one  man  or  boy.  In  these  mills  the  wheat  is  merely  ground, 
the  meal  being  afterwards  sifted  by  means  of  hand  sieves,  the 
coarser  of  which  are  formed  of  woven  rushes,  or  of  parch- 
ment in  which  holes  have  been  pierced,  and  the  finer  of  silk 
gauze,  the  manufacture  of  which  article  is  an  important  busi- 
ness in  the  place.  The  bread  of  Fez,  made  as  it  is  from  flour 
obtained  from  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  is  remarkably  good, 
rivalling  the  best  bread  of  Paris,  which  it  much  resembles  both 
in  taste  and  appearance. 

Durmg  our  stay  in  Fez,  which  lasted  ten  days,  we  endea- 
voured to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  everything  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  city,  and  wherever  we  went  we  had  great  atten- 
tion shown  to  us,  and  we  always  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness  and  hospitality  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
we  visited.  We  were  invited  to  dine  with  several  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  who  have  residences  fitted  up  with  the 
greatest  magnificence  and  supi)lied  with  every  luxury.  At 
these  dinners  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  and  tea  flavoured 
with  different  herbs,  were  handed  round  before  the  "  substan- 
tial "  made  their  appearance.  These  followed  in  ten  or  twelve 
coiuses,  each  dish  being  served  in  enormous  quantities.  Some 
of  the  viands  were  extremely  jxilatable,  but  other  great  deli- 
cacies were,  I  fear,  not  duly  appreciated  by  us,  many  of  them 
being  flavouretl  with  aniseed,  cunnnin,  and  saffron,  tiavours  to 
which  I'.nglish  tastes  require  to  be  accustomed  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed.  Tiie  standing  dish  at  these  dinners,  and  indeed 
throughout  our  journey,  was  the  national  one  called  cusiviisoo 
— flour  formed  by  skilful  manipulation  into  pellets  resembling 
sago.  This  is  cooked  by  steaming,  and  placed,  like  the  rice 
in  a  curry,  round  a  stew  made  of  meat,  poultry,  hard-boiled 
e;,'gs,  vegetables,  \c.,  and  when  well  made  is  extremely  good. 
Suun'tinies  the  granulated  meal  is  eaten  as  a  sweet,  with  milk 
or  cream,  and  sugar. 

We  were,  of  course,  never  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  the 
houses,  who  are  always  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  the  only  female 
faces  that  we  saw  being  those  of  the  black  or  mulatto  slaves 
who  waited  on  us  at  tai)le,  mostly  handsome,  well-made  girls, 
and  alw.iys  wi.:iring  a  profusion  of  jewellery,  the  property,  of 
course,  of  their  nvisters.  These  girls  make  capital  domestic 
servants,  never  requiring  to  be  s|"^ken  to,  doing  their  work 
well  ami  noiselessly,  and  always  anticipating  the  wants  of  their 
tnaster  or  his  guests. 

These  enterlaiiiuients  look  place  late  in  the  evening,  wlien 
we  were  always  conducted  tlii  ••y,h  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
to  tlie  house  of  the  giver  of  them,  by  some  half-dozen  lantern- 


bearers  and  soldiers,  who  cleared  the  road  before  us  by  thrash- 
ing any  unfortunate  person  who  happened  to  obstruct  our  path. 
On  several  occasions  we  expostulated  with  our  soldiers,  and 
retjuested  them  to  refrain  from  such  harsii  treatment,  but 
always  receiving  the  answer,  "We  know  our  duty  I  "  we  were 
fam  to  let  them  continue  in  their  own  v.ay. 

We  also  paid  several  visits  to  the  Sharif  of  Wnzen,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  in  the  account  of  our  journey  from  Tangier,  and 
who  happened  to  be  in  Fez,  attending  the  great  yearly  feast  of 
Mulud,  or  the  Circumcision.  This  personage  is  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  among  the  Moors,  who  vie  with  one 
another  in  offering  him  presents.  The  gate  of  the  garden  in 
which  his  residence  in  I'ez  is  situated  was  daily  thronged  with 
E  crowd  of  fanatics  bringing  him  gifts  of  money,  with  goods  of 
all  kinds ;  and  it  was  only  by  bribing  the  guards  that  his  dupes 
could  obtain  admission  to  his  presence.  Though  valuable 
jjresents  are  frecpiently  brought  for  his  acceptance,  he  never 
thanks  the  donor,  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  if  his  offering  is 
received,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  great  honour  if  he  be  allowed 
to  kiss  the  irarment  of  the  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  Several 
workmen  were  daily  employed  in  making  small  leather  satchels 
for  holding  fragments  of  written  paper  which  had  been  blessed 
by  this  holy  being,  and  which  are  much  valued  as  infallible 
talismans  against  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  We  found  him 
a  much  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  man  than  might  be 
supposed.  He  has  travelled  in  Europe,  and  appeared  to  be 
quite  au  cottrant  with  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  He  con- 
versed with  us  on  .!ie  subject  of  recent  mechanical  inventions, 
aud  showed  himself  to  be  particularly  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
fire-arms,  of  which  he  has  a  large  collection. 

before  our  departure  from  Fez,  the  Sultan  sent  to  Colonel 
Matthews  a  fine  horse,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  with  a  saddle  of 
Creen  veb  et  embroidered  with  gold,  stirrups  richly  gilded  in 
daiiij  jene  work,  and  with  finely  ornamented  bridle.  Smaller 
presents  were  also  offered  to  the  other  members  of  the  legation, 
all  of  whom  had  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  reception 
that  was  accorded  to  them. 

It  was  our  intention,  on  our  homeward  journey,  to  have 
visited  Mequinez,  a  city  about  forty  miles  west  of  Fez,  and 
occasionally  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  an 
extensive  palace  there,  built  by  his  ancestor  Muley  Ismael. 
It  is  one  of  the  jjrincipal  manufiicturing  cities  in  the  empire, 
and,  as  well  as  containing  a  consider.ible  industrial  population, 
it  is  also  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  the  Pokhary,  or 
negro  guards  of  the  Sultan,  with  their  families.  It  formerly 
contained  a  hospice,  founded  by  the  Spanish  for  the  relief  of 
Christian  captives,  with  which  was  united  a  dispensary,  from 
which  mediciiies  were  gratuitously  supplied  to  the  Moorish 
sick.  Put  our  inicntion  of  visiting  this  city  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  day  before  our  dtnartnre  a  h'tter  was  received  from  Muley 
Abbas,  the  Sultan's  brodier,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
there,  saying  that,  in  co'iseqivnce  of  a  disturbance  amongst 
some  Eisowys — a  fanatic  race  of  Moors  who  had  co.nie  from 
a  distance  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  their  patron-saint,  Sidi 
Eisa,  and  who  had  already  committed  F.veral  outrages— it 
woidd  not  be  very  prudent  for  ur,  to  visit  the  city.  We  there- 
fore had,  most  reluctantly,  to  forego  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mecpiinez  ;  and  it  was  di.cided  that  we  should  vary  our 
route  by  returning  to  Tangier,  via  El  Araisn,  on  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  the  journe"  home  by  which  road  will  fornj  the 
subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  narrative. 
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TUP,  JAROCHOS. 

We  were  soon  clear  of  the  inedanos,  and  riding  under  tlie 
shelter  of  trees ;  where,  although  still  suffering  the  chill  of  the 
norti,  the  wind  hail  ceased  to  bufiet  and  the  dust  to  blinil  us. 
Having  unstrapped  my  scrape  from  the  croup,  and  thrust  my 
head  through  its  central  slit,  I  was  no  longer  discommoded 
by  the  storm,  and  could  give  closer  scrutiny  to  my  travelling 
companion.  A  Jnrocho,  beyond  doubt.  His  form,  of  medium 
size,  somewhat  spare,  with  limbs  lithe  and  sinewy;  his  features, 
of  oval  shape,  sharply  defined,  the  lip  and  chin  slightly  bearded  ; 
the  complexion  of  clear  brown,  with  a  slight  cinnamon,  or  olive 
tint,  all  bespoke  the  Jarocho.  Had  it  been  in  Spain  I  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  gipsy  :  for  there  are  many  points  of  simi 
larity  between  the  ^ilanos  of  Andalusia  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Vera  Cruz  coast-land — some  writers  even  stating  this  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Jarocho  people.  The  resemblance  is  not  only  in 
personal  appearance,  but  in  mental  and  moral  characteristics. 
The  Jarocho,  like  the  gipsy,  dislikes  regular  employment.  He 
is,  indeed,  averse  to  industry  of  any  kind,  since  it  necessitates 
toil.  He  has  a  contempt  for  the  town,  as  also  its  people,  antl 
prefers  the  country,  ant'  even  the  solitude  of  the  forest ;  where, 
in  his  slight  shed  of  a  hut  he  can  dwell  undisturbed,  indulging 
in  the  doke  far  niente  of  the  tropics.  Unlike  the  Zingari,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  fi.xed  home,  and  is  otherwise  a  respectable 
member  of  society^ — not  like  them  socially,  either  an  outcast  or 
vagabond.  Although  but  a  small  proprietor,  he  is  m.aster  of 
the  scenes  around  him ;  and  iulermittently  follows  an  o'jupa- 
tion :  it  may  be  the  herding  of  cattle,  or  the  bur.  ng  of 
charcoal,  combined  with  hunting,  fi.shing,  and  collecting  honey 
from  the  wild  hives  of  the  forest.  At  times  he  will  take  a  turn 
at  peddling,  or  contrabandism,  for  which  last  the  oppressive 
custom-house  regulations  of  his  country  give  him  a  plausible 
excuse,  and  the  proximity  of  the  coast,  indented  with  inlets, 
a  splendid  opportunity.  He  takes  pleasure,  and  holds  it  almost 
a  civic  virtue,  to  break  thiDugh  the  Government  monopoly  of 
tobacco  at  Orizava ;  and  will  assist  with  equal  alacrity  in  lading 
a  smuggler  with  vanilla  from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
MIsanda,  cochineal  from  Oaxaca,  or  silver  bars  from  the  nines 
of  Real  del  Monte.  No  man  knows  better  than  he  the  routes 
and  roads,  the  paths  and  passes,  trodden  by  the  (ontrabanciisla. 
Although  habitually  given  to  a  life  of  lassitude,  no  one  shows 
more  active  energy,  or  will  undergo  greater  toil,  when  engaged 
in  any  occupation  that  pleases  him.  Of  these,  cattle-herding  is 
the  most  congenial,  and  looking  after  horses.  In  both  employ- 
ments he  spends  most  of  his  time,  riding  at  a  hard  rate  through 
the  chapaiiiils^  and  over  the  savannas.  In  horsemanship  he  is 
a  centaur,  and  would  be  ashamed  of  being  seen  afoot.  His 
horse,  or  aiulante,  as  he  calls  the  animal,  stands  at  all  times 
ready  sadii'"''.  !_■■•  i-U  door,  tied  to  a  tree,  or  under  a  shed  near 
by.  If  it  be  an  errand  of  only  a  few  himdrcd  yards,  he  would 
disdain  to  exe'nitc  it  as  a  pedestrian.  Whatever  the  business  be, 
it  must  be  Ir.ar.sacted  in  the  saddle.  His  wife  tells  him  there  is 
water  wanted  for  some  culinary  purpose;  he  springs  upon  the 
back  of  his  horse,  having  first  slung  a  pair  of  caiitaros,  that 
balance  one  another,  by  a  strap  over  the  croup  of  the  saddle. 


Thus  accoutred,  he  rides  to  the  nearest  stream,  spurs  his 
.-nimal  into  it,  and  w.ides  on  till  the  jars  have  filled  them- 
selves. Then,  returning  to  the  hut,  he  slips  out  of  the  saddle, 
ami  very  often  leaves  the  unloading  to  be  done  by  his  wife,  or 
some  other  individual  of  his  household.  Firewood  he  fetches 
from  the  forest  in  a  similar  free-and-easy  fa.shion.  A  log  being 
selected,  is  noosed  in  his  lazo,  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse. 
The  andante  then  drags  it  to  the  house,  and  often  inside,  when 
it  is  set  free,  with  one  end  thrust  into  the  cinders.  As  the  point 
burns  off,  it  is  pushed  firther  up,  till  the  whole  is  consumed, 
and  another  log  is  re(|uired  for  similar  transport. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  the  Jarocho  swings  in  his 
hammock,  usually  stretched  between  two  trees,  smokes  his 
paper  cigarette,  and  reflects  upon  the  pleasures  he  has  had  at 
die  last ///;(/.7/;i;(»,  or  more  likely  those  he  expects  at  the /(■/<; 
tha*^  is  to  come.  Now  and  then  he  will  lake  u[)  his  ji/me/a,  or 
jarana  (a  small  kind  of  guitar),  screw  the  strings  to  the  proper 
tension,  strum  a  tune  he  intends  playing  at  the  next  meeting 
with  his  sweetheart — if  a  luchelor,  and  sometimes  when  a 
lienedict,  for  very  often  is  he  a  sad  rake.  To  give  him  a 
better  chance  of  being  rewarded  by  her  smiles,  he  will  add  the 
words  also,  for  the  Jarocho  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  an  inipro- 
visatore — in  short,  a  sort  of  Transatlantic  troubadour.  At 
other  times  he  may  be  seen  looking  after  his  pame  cock — since 
cock-fighting  is  one  of  his  favourite  pastimes— and  several 
champion  chanticleers  may  be  found  among  his  live  stock, 
sharing  his  affections  with  his  dog  and  his  andante.  He  will 
be  seen  preparing  his  lines  and  nets  for  the  fishery  and  turtle 
taking  ;  his  gins  and  ether  implements  for  the  chase,  the  paine 
being  the  sm.all  Mexican  deer,  the  agouti,  armadilloes  and 
iguanas,  with  [lartridgcs,  wild  turkeys,  penelopcs,  and  sevcial 
species  of  curassow.  He  also  proves  his  prowess  in  the  grand 
chase  by  attacking  the  ( ougar  and  jaguar,  or,  as  they  are  called 
by  him,  the  lion  and  tiger.  When  his  calling  is  that  of  vai/iitro, 
most  of  his  time  is  t.aken  up  in  looking  after  the  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  that  roam  over  the  savannas  belonging  to 
the  large  haciendas  dc  f;anai/o,  or  grazing  farms.  In  this  wild 
pastoral  life  he  takes  especial  delight.  With  the  haciendas  de 
labor — die  estates  where  cultivation  is  carried  on — he  will  have 
nothing  to  do.  An  agricultural  life  is  not  congenial  to  him,  as 
it  involves  painstaking  and  systematic  toil.  He  leaves  this 
to  the  pure-blooded  and  patient  Indian  aboriginal  "hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  who  breaks  the  clod  at  this  hour, 
as  in  the  days  of  Moctezuma.  Any  fanning  ojierations  under- 
taken by  the  Jarocho  are  upon  the  most  limited  scale,  in  a 
style  eipially  primitive.  With  his  machete  he  clears  a  pati  h  of 
forest  contiguous  to  his  dwelling,  not  larger  than  a  good  sized 
garden.  He  only  cuts  away  the  underwood,  leaving  the  larger 
trees  to  stand.  It  w.mld  Le  too  much  exertion  to  fell  one  of 
these.  Wlu-i  the  lopped  saplings  become  suflicicntly  desiccated 
in  the  sun,  he  drags  them  into  a  heap,  and  puts  the  torch  to 
them.  Making  no  attempt  to  jiiough  up  the  ground,  lie  does  his 
planting  and  sowing  with  a  hue,  or  the  end  of  a  pointed  slick. 
Nature,  exuberant  around  him,  com[)le!cs  the  cultivation  in  a 
few  monil  ■;,  or  even  weeks,  rewarding  him  with  a  crop.      This 
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is  of  varied  kind,  conimcnsurate  with  his  wants  and  wishes. 

A  patch  of   maize  plants  to  furnish  ztiaj/f  for  his  horse  and 

<orn  for  liis  tortilias ,  some  plantains  to  be  eaten  raw,  or  fried  ' 

in  lard ;   yams  and  the  manioc  root,  witli  onions,  garHc,  and  : 

several  species  ol  capsicum,  to  give  savour  to  his  stews  of  | 

tasajo,  tomatoes,  and  /r/'w/rs.     Of  fruits  he  is  fond,  but  these 

give  him  no  trouble   in  their 

production.   'I'liey  grow  almost 

s])ontaneousIy  around  him, and  .,^  "'^-'i"^.^-=^-^- 

plenteously,  as  if  Pomona  had 

herself  spread  his  table  with  a  ' 

dessert,  ri<  h  and  profuse.     .So 

numerous   are   the    kinds  set 

before  him,  it  would  look  too 

like  a  catalogue  to  give  but  a  :^ 

list    of    their    names.      One 

might    sup|)o.se    that    almost 

e\ery   genus    in    the    Genera 

riantaruiit  had  contributed  its 

quota  to  the  Mexican  tropical 

fruit  market. 

Thus  bountifully  [irovidcd 
lor,  it  is  scarce  to  be  wonilered 
at  that  tin-  Jarocho  leads  an 
indolent  life  ;  for  to  this  he  is 
promjited  both  by  nature,  in- 
clination, and  '.he  hot  atmo- 
sphere he  is  compelled  almost 
lierpetually  to  breathe. 

There  are  times  when  he 
exhibits  the  very  opposite — an 
extreme  activity,  coupled  with 
the  most  passionate  excite- 
ment. See  him  on  horseback, 
lazo  in  hand,  wimling  its  noose 
around  his  head,  or  Hinging  it 
over  the  horns  of  a  fierce  bull ; 
behold  him  on  the  back  of  an 
uiUamed  antl  kicking  colt, 
which  he  breaks  for  the  saddle ; 
watch  him  -.W. fiesta  ov/aiuiaiij^o, 
when  he  is  himself  a  spectator 
of  his  sweetlie;irt  engaged  in 
the  dance  ;  note  how  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  jealous  fire,  and 
his  liand  nervously  clutches 
the  hilt  of  his  ever-ready 
hanger ;  follow  him  through 
the  fray  that  on  such  occasions 
is  pretty  certain  to  eivsue  at  the 

slightest  sign  either  of  rivalry  or  insult  ;  observe  him  through 
all  these,  his  pursuits  as  well  as  vagaries,  and  you  v  '"  with 
dilViculty   believe   him    to   be    the    same   individual   you  sa 
indolently  reclining   in   his  Ikviui.a,  and  seeming  too  lazy  \o 
bestir  himself  for  eithjr  business  or  pleasure. 

With  some  sir.inge,  and  not  altogether  creditable,  charac- 
teristics, the  Jarocho  is  ne  /ertheless  a  man  to  be  admired. 
He  is  proud  of  his  indepeucence,  and  will  fight  to  preserve  it. 
A  word  uttered  against  iiis  good  name  will  provoke  him  to  the 
drawing  of  his  eortante,  and  spilling  the  blood  of  the  slanderer, 
or  getting   hi.',  o\s\\   let   in  return.     IJut  the  conflict  will  be 


carried  on  in  an  ho.nourable  way — as  a  duel  between  gentle- 
men— and  not  by  the  si  althy  stab  of  the  assassin,  or  a  clumsy 
encounter  between  ])easai  ts.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  a 
peasant  than  he.  In  his  n-ien  there  is  nothing  Hia/adnnt— wo 
taint  of  clownishness.  Despite  his  patois,  his  small  house,  and 
limited  belongings,  he  is  ntarer  to  the  idea  of  a  gendeman. 

He  is  honest,  true  to  his  word, 
and  faithful  in  his  friendships. 
f^-=^-^-  -,  ,:^^-^-^-^^^-=^^^=^  It  is  not  out  of  his  ranks  that 

1-i  the    robbers   of   Mexico   are 

recruited.      On  the  contrary, 
some   of    her   truest    patriots 
va  and    best    fighting    ])artisans 

^^,^^:  ;  have  been  Jarochos,  as  from 

J  ^'^ '  old  experience  I  had  myself 

ij^V    "     'J  vi  ason  to  know.     His  quality 

'^«     i.?i^  j,,   this   line    has   been   since 

tasted  by  French  Zouaves  and 
'I'urcos  to  their  shameful  dis- 
comfiture. 

;  '  A  JAROCIIO'S  OPINION   OF  TUE 

4  1-RENCII. 

As  the  imperial  fiaseo  had 
lately  failed,  it  was  naturally 
the  subject  of  converse  be- 
tween my  new  travelling  com- 
panion and  myself  It  came 
out  as  we  rode  onward,  being 
introduced  by  the  Jarocho  in 
a  style  somewhat  sans  Ja^on 
as  well  as  .-tartling. 

"JV("     a'y'i'jeio,"   he    said, 

resun'  i.g  sj'frh  after  a  pause, 

"  >  'u  iel'   lA' 

a  i ';'-.'' 

'  Sauut 


.)[.  are  gouig  to 
is   my  present 


S:; 

¥. 
destir>"tiO'' 

"And  hP)S...  f" 
"Oh,  far  beyond:  iierhajis 
all   over  Mexico  —  if    I   can 
manage  It." 

The  Jarocho  rose  up  in 
his  stirrups,  and  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  peculiar  to  his 
class — that  is,  resting  upon 
■ '.  leg,  and  seated  sideways 
'.n  -fif  sa<idle,  leaning  a  little 

HOS.  u.i- 

"'     /(f«./v.'"  he  exclaimed, 
aftci  scanning  me  from  head  to 
foot.   ".AM  over  Mexico!"  Then  transferring  his  gaze  to  my  horse, 
b.'  I  jntuu.ed — "  Muybicn,caballcn\  that  will  be  a  long  journey; 
but  your  (!■  '.  ■■■'■:  appears  equal  to  it.     I  don't  think  I've  seen  a 
liandoom,.  sample  of  horseflesh  in  licrra  caliente.     \Vould  it  be 
iir.pjiitc  of  me  to  inquire  where  you  came  across  him?" 
"  In  Vera  Cruz,  of  course.     Why  do  you  ask?" 
"  Oh,  nothing,  nor.     Only  when  I  see  a  good  horse  I  am 
curious  to  know  something  of  his  pedigree.     Yours  is  a  beauty, 
and  ajipe.ars  worthy  of  descent  from  the  best  mare  of  Mahomet." 
"  It  is  possible  he  may  be  so ;   I   jjurchased  him  with   a 
warranty  of  pure  .\rab  blood,  and  paid  price  accordingly.' 
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I   made   lliese   remarks  somewhat  mechanically,   for  my  you  mystify  me,  when  you  talk  of  going  all  over  Mexico.     Still 

thouglits  were  not  about  the  horse.     They  were  engro.sscil  by  I  shall  not  be  so  rude  as  to  ask  you  your  rcisons  ;  for  altlu)U}.'h 

the  singular  individual  who  was  (luestioning  me,  anil  who,  while  ,  wearing  oi.r  national  costume — which,  by  the  w.iy,  well  becontes 

speaking  in  a  pronounced  patois,  was  at  the  same  time  costumed  you — 1  can  tell  you  to  be  a  stranger.' 

like  a  prince,  and  carrying  himself  like  a  crusader.  |        "  How  that  ?    Does  my  bad  Spanish  betray  me  ?  " 


A    I    .(lOON    IN   Till:   TIKRRA   CM  I  KM  P.. 


ll.id  il  been  my  first  visit  to  his  country,  I  niij,'ht  have  been 
surprised  and  ]iuz/led.  Hut  I  was  not  either.  I  knew  that  I 
was  ridinf;  .alongside  a  Jarofho.  Without  ni.aking  rejoinder  to 
what  I  had  said,  he  continued  to  interrogate  me ;  though  in  a 
manner  ,at  which  I  could  not  feel  offended. 

"  Well,  ciballero,"  he  said,  "you  don't  look  much  like  a 
pedlar,  nor  yet  the  travelling  clerk  of  a  wmerdaiitc.  Neither 
should    I    take  you  for  a  speculator   in   mines.      Carrambn .' 


"  On  the  contrary,  you  talk  il  too  well — loo  nnn  h  like  a 
(Jiic/iiif'iiw.     And  yet  you  are  not  that,  either" 

"  )<>  soy  Irltjndcs" 

I  have  tra\  elled  in  some  rniintrics  where  it  might  damage 
a  man  to  proclaim  himself  an  Irishman  ;  but  I  knew  this  did 
not  hold  good  of  Mexirn,  and  therefore  ran  claim  no  credit 
for  candour  in  having  made  known  my  iiationalily. 

I  could   sec  thai   it  ilid   nic  no  harm   in   tlif   rves  of  mv 
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ncwinade  at(|uaintance  ;  the  contrary,  as  was  evinced  by  liis 
bearing,  which  if  possible  became  more  respectfully  polite. 
His  politeness  seemed  to  act  as  a  curb  on  his  curiosity,  since 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  question  me  as  to  the  motive 
of  my  journey.  For  all  this  I  could  see  that  he  was  keenly 
desirous  of  knowing  it.  I  had  no  reason  to  conceal  it,  and  said, 
"  My  object  in  travelling  through  your  country  is  because  I 
am  in  love  with  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  wish  to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Gnicias,  fwr!"  returned  the  Jarocho,  with  a  bow  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  courtier.  "  I'm  glad  you  have 
such  a  goi  '  cniniop  of  our  poor  Mexico,  and  hope  you'll 
enjoy  journ. /;  ugh   it.     Cospita!     It   isn't   often   one 

meets  with  a  i/  starting  on  such  an   extended  tour. 

And  you  intend  m;..  .,ig  it  alone?" 

"  Not  quite  alone.  I  expect  to  pick  up  a  companion  at 
Santa  Vt — a  man  who  is  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  guide 
and  attendant." 

"  '1  ake  my  advice,  caballero,  and  choose  un  hombre  lie  bim 
— one  you  can  trust  to  be  faithful.  What  with  our  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  those  forced  upon  us  by  the  foreigner,  I'm  sorry  to 
say  the  roads  are  still  far  from  safe.  There's  danger  in  the 
journey  you  are  undertaking.  I  hope  you  will  get  safely  to  the 
end  of  it  No  doubt,  before  leaving  Vera  Cruz  you  burnt  a 
goodly  number  of  candles  to  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  ?" 

"  Not  a  wick,"  was  my  reply,  made  laconic,  as  reproof  to 
the  superstition  that  had  often  disgusted  me. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing,  then  ?"  inquired 
he,  with  an  evident  interest. 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said  in  answer;  "on  the  contrary,  I 
regard  it  as  the  chief  curse  of  your  country." 

The  Jarocho  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  half  turning  him 
across  the  tr.ick,  grjsping  as  he  did  so  the  hilt  of  the  bright- 
bladed  weapon  that  lay  sheathless  along  the  saddle  flap. 

"  Nor  diwujiio"  he  said,  whipping  it  from  under  his  thigh, 
and  hanilling  it  carte  and  tierce,  "you  see  that  cortanieV 

"Certainly,"  I  stammered  out,  taken  by  surprise,  and,  in  the 
full  belief  I  should  have  to  defend  myself,  groping  for  my  pistol- 
holster;  "certainly,  I  see  it.    For  what  do  you  put  the  question  ?" 

"  To  tell  you,  that  I  have  buried  that  blade  in  the  breast  of 
more  than  one  Frenchman.  And  why?  Because  they  came 
here  to  fix  the  curse  you  speak  of  more  firmly  upon  us.  They 
came  to  rivet  the  chain-^fry  Dios! — tight  enough  before.  But 
we've  broken  it,  and  are  free ;  while  they — bandidos  y  cobardes 
(bandits  and  cowards)— were  but  too  glad  to  escape,  leaving 
that  poor  scapegoat  of  an  emperor  to  pay  the  reckoning  they 
had  run  up.  Yes,  caballero,  it  was  as  I  te!l  you.  But  for 
Maximiliano  and  his  Austrians  occupying  our  troops  at  the 
capital,  the  French  jackals  would  never  have  left  Vera  Cruz 
alive.  As  it  was,  they  took  with  them  but  little  of  the  plunder 
they  had  collected  in  the  campaign,  and  less  glory.  Sans^e  de 
C/irhto .' whM  a  pity  it  was  to  let  them  escape  with  whole  skins  !" 

Long  before  the  Jarocho  had  finished  his  diatribe,  my  hand 
had  ceased  searching  for  the  butt  of  my  revolver.  I  was  glad 
that  my  saape,  dr.iping  down  over  the  saddl>bow,  concealed 
the  movement.  I  shou'd  have  been  sorry  to  show  myself  sus- 
picious of  a  man  capable  of  giving  expression  to  such  patriotic 
sentiments.  'I'hey  were  not  so  far  diflerent  from  my  own,  and 
1  told  him  so. 

The  unison  of  our  thoughts  seemed  to  tranquillise  the 
storm    that    had   so   suddenly  sprung  up   in   his    mind,  and. 


replacing  the  machete  under  his  thigh,  he  rode  on  calmly  as 
before.  I  followed,  reflecting,  and  with  increased  respect  for  the 
man  so  unexpectedly  met.  I  could  not  help  this,  in  view  of 
his  patriotism.  As  I've  said,  it  was  not  my  first  expe.ieuce  of 
this  on  the  part  of  his  people.  I  remembered  how,  twenty 
years  before,  under  their  famed  chief  Jarauta  —  the  Padre 
Jarauta — they  had  held  the  ground  against  the  Americans  in 
guerilla  warfare  long  after  the  Mexican  regular  army  had 
succumbed.  I  remembered  how,  at  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  famed  Aztecan  teocalli,  we  had 
stolen  a  march  on  Jarauta  and  his  guerrilUros — attacked  them 
just  at  daybreak,  as  they  were  watering  their  horses  at  the 
town  stream,  and  routed  them,  shooting  down  over  a  hundred 
of  their  number  with  Colt's  revolving  pistols — the  first  time  tlv- 
now  famous  weapon  was  erer  used  in  war. 

I  did  not  relate  this  circumstance  to  him  who  was  riding  by 
my  side;  but  permitted  him  to  continue  his  conversation  about 
the  later  invadere  of  his  country;  of  whom  history  has  yet  to 
give  an  account  that  will  be  far  from  creditable  to  them. 

A  SOUVENIR  OP   "LEX  TAI.IONIS." 

As  if  to  rebi'ke  me  for  blaming  them,  almost  at  that  moment 
came  before  my  e;  ^o  an  object  fraught  with  painful  memory  to 
myse'.f,  ar-I  something  like  shame  to  my  own  old  comrades  in 
arms. 

After  riding  some  time  under  the  trees,  we  had  come  within 
sight  of  an  open  savanna.  I  recognised  the  litde  prairie  of 
Santa  F<f,  beyond  which  lies  the  putblita  of  the  same  name. 
Standing  in  the  plain,  far  out  from  the  forest  edge,  was  a  soli- 
tary ranclio,  or  log-house,  with  an  attached  shed  and  corral 
for  the  enclosing  of  cattle.  This,  too,  I  recognised.  It  was  all 
classic  ground  to  me,  especially  that  surrounding  the  lonely 
cabin.  It  was  not  a  dwelling,  but  a  slaughter-house — a  place 
for  butchering  beef  to  supply  the  market  of  Vera  Cruz.  Once, 
upon  a  scouting  reconnoissance  by  moonlight,  I  remembered 
crouching  up  to,  and  entering  it,  with  the  caution  observed  by 
scouts.  We  found  the  place  deserted,  abandoned  by  the 
butchers ;  who,  in  all  likelihood,  were  enrolled  in  the  guerrilla 
against  which  we  were  acting.  Just  outside  the  enclosure  lay 
a  corpse,  by  the  fragments  of  uniform  still  adhering  to  it 
recognisable  as  that  of  an  American  soldier.  Though  fearfully 
disfigured  by  mutilation — one  arm  chopped  off,  and  crosses 
cut  in  the  soles  of  the  feet — there  was  enough  of  the  face  left 
untouched  to  enable  us  to  identify  a  comrade.  The  eyes  were 
open,  with  eyeballs  protuding,  glassy,  and  glaring  upon  the 
moon.  It  was  a  sample  of  the  lex  talionis,  and  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  its  first  act  The  amjiutated  arm  was  a  key 
to  it ;  and  a  soldier  of  my  own  corps  had  been  the  cause. 
Some  days  before,  a  wicked  wretch  who  wore  our  uniform  had 
discharged  his  gun  at  a  harmless  wood-chopper  enf.ountered 
by  the  way-side,  cutting  some  sticks  from  a  hedge.  The  shot 
was  fired  in  sheer  wantonness,  as  one  shoots  at  a  bird  one  does 
not  care  to  gather  into  the  game-bag.  The  bullet  broke  the 
man's  arm,  and  amputation  became  necessary,  though  this  did 
not  save  his  life.  The  heartlessness  of  the  deed  provoked 
retaliation,  and  the  corpse  we  came  upon  was  one  of  its  con- 
sequences. 

There  were  other  acts  of  a  simitar  kind  during  the  American- 
Mexican  war ;  but  they  were  few — might  be  accounted  as 
nothing,  compared  with  what  occurred  during  the  Franco- 
Austrian  occupation.     The  former,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  was 
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conducted,  on  the  American  side,  in  a  manner  never  before 
exemplified  by  an  invading  army.  It  was  truly  civilised  war- 
fare— humane — if  such  a  term  may  be  admitted  into  the  voca- 
bulary of  ivar.  T!ie  latter  was  the  very  opposite,  more  especially 
in  the  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  French.  Indeed,  the  Aus- 
trians  acted  only  in  a  sort  of  subsidiary  manner,  the  French 
commander-in-chief,  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  Tuileries, 
being  in  truth  the  master  of  Maximilian ;  and  as  such  is  he  to 
be  held  accountable,  not  only  for  the  decree  which  afterwards 
cost  the  unfortunate  emperor  his  life,  but  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  French  troops,  who,  in  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
Mexican  people — in  acts  of  absolute  ferocity — far  eclipsed 
Cortez  and  his  ConquistaJorcs. 

So  thought  the  Jarocho,  and  said  it,  and  so  thought  I.  To 
confirm  me,  I  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  fresh  information 
from  him.  In  Vera  Cruz,  I  had  heard  tlie  same  story  from 
Don  Hilario,  and  others — corroborated  in  all  its  atrocious 
details, 

A   SINUULAR   BIRD. 

The  subject  was  painful,  and  I  was  glad  to  turn  from  it  to 
themes  of  ii  more  pacific  character.  A  slight  incident  diverted 
my  thoughts,  as  also  those  of  the  Jarocho.  A  bird  sprang 
up  from  the  path,  and  with  a  scream  winged  its  way  along  the 
selvage  of  the  forest.  It  was  just  as  we  caught  sight  of  the 
savanna.  The  bird  was  of  large  size,  and  sombre  colour, 
kite-shaped,  and  sharp-winged,  with  the  flight  i)eculiar  to  the 
Falconida.  It  was  its  cry  that  more  particularly  drew  my  atten- 
tion, as  also  that  of  my  companion.  This  was  like  the  dis- 
syllable hua-co,  several  times  repeated,  quickly  and  in  choking 
tone — as  is  sometimes  heard  from  the  cuckoo — but  ending  in  a 
prolonged  screech. 

"  The  pajaro  vaguero"  (shepherd-bird),  said  the  Jarocho, 
pointing  to  it,  as  it  flew  off. 

I  knew  and  recognised  it,  though  by  a  diff^erent  name.  It 
was  the  celebrated  guaco-bird  of  South  America,  made  famous 
by  the  Spanish  botanist,  Mutis,  in  describing  the  parasitical 
plant,  Mikania  giiaco — one  of  the  most  eflicient  antidotes  to  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  serpent.  The  bird  itself  is  a  hawk ;  but 
instead  of  preying  on  oth^r  birds,  it  has  a  stronger  propensity 
for  feeding  upon  reptiles,  and  more  especially  serpents.  In 
America  it  fills  the  place  occupied  by  the  "  secretary  bird  "  in 
Africa  and  India,  performing  the  same  metier— xYit  killing  and 
devouring  of  snakes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  tale  told 
by  Mutis — of  its  guarding  itself  against  the  effects  of  a  chance 
bite,  by  inoculating  its  blood  with  the  juice  of  the  Mikania. 
Enough  to  say,  that  I  have  myself  seen  sufiicient  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  story — strange  as  it  may  appear.  After  all,  it  is  not 
stranger  than  the  well-known  fact  of  dogs  and  foxes  "  going  to 
grass." 

"  He.ir  how  it  screams  1"  said  the  Jarocho.  "Just  as  I  told 
you — a  sure  sign  we  were  to  nave  a  iwrle,  and  you  see  we 
have  it  I     I  can  tell  why  it  cries  so,"  he  continued. 

"  Why  ?"  I  asked,  my  interest  in  the  bird,  long  ago  begot 
by  reading  the  description  of  the  Spanish  botanist,  now  vividly 
reviving ;  "  why?" 

"  Because  the  cold  of  the  iiorti  sends  the  snakes  mto  their 
holes  and  coverts,  where  the  vaguero  can't  get  at  them.  No 
wonder  it  should  make  lamentation,  deprived  of  its  daily  and 
natural  food." 

I  bowed  to  the  explanation  of  the  Jarocho.  It  was  a 
chapter  of  natural  history  that  was  new  to  me. 


THROUGH  TUK  TROPICAI.   FOREST. 

The  road  to  Santa  ¥&  runs  direct  across  the  savanna. 
Riding  ahead  of  the  stranger,  I  spurred  out  into  the  open,  and 
for  •'.>;  firit  time  felt  the  real  chilliness  of  tlie  norther.  As  yet 
lUere  was  no  rain,  but  the  wind,  icy  cold,  was  sweepini;  along 
with  tempest-strength,  carrying  with  it  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees  plucked  oft'  as  it  passed  them.  It  was  with  diliiculty 
I  could  retain  my  seat  in  the  saddle.  Even  my  horse  had  a 
struggle  to  keep  his  feet ;  and,  quickly  wrenching  him  about,  I 
rode  b.ack  under  tlie  shelter  of  the  forest. 

"  Follow  me  !"  said  the  Jarocho,  smiling  at  my  discomfiture, 
and  striking  off  into  a  side  path.  "  We  can  get  to  Sanla  Fc  this 
way.  It  will  make  our  journey  a  little  longer,  but  wc  shall  be 
less  discommoded  by  the  storm,  and  if  the  rain  should  come 
on,  I  know  a  j\ua/  where  we  can  get  shelter,  and  pass  half 

an  hour  agreeably  enough,  if  you  are  fond  of say,  iior, 

do  you  like  to  look  at  a  pretty  girl  ?" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  question  so  naively  asked, 
both  it,  and  the  style  in  which  it  was  put,  were  jiure  Jarocho. 

"  I  fancy  there  are  but  few  men  who  would  answer  you  in 
the  negative,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Bueno  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  as  much.  A  man  who 
gives  proof  of  good  tasle  in  his  horse,  as  you,  caballero,  is  sure 
to  have  an  eye  for  female  beauty.  You  shall  see  Na  Rafaela  and 
her  sister.  Thiy  are  both  considered  beyond  the  common,  but 
Rafaelita,  ah  !  she  is  fair  as  ihe  Jlorijuimiia." 

"  I  hope  she  resembles  that  flower  only  in  the  quality  of  its 
beauty." 

My  allusion  was  to  the  dangerous  properties  of  the  Datura 
gramlijiora—^t floripuiuiio  of  my  fellow-traveller's  comparison. 

It  was  at  once  understood  by  him  ;  and  I  fancied  that  some 
reflection  gave  him  pain.  If  so,  he  made  an  effort  to  conceal 
it,  saying  in  rejoinder,  "  Na  Rafaela  is  an  angel,  pure  as  the 
snow  of  Orizava." 

After  this  we  were  silent,  riding  on  through  the  thick  of 
the  forest.  Indeed  for  a  time  conversation  would  have  been 
difticult,  as  the  path  no  longer  permitted  our  going  abreast. 
There  was  scant  breadth  for  a  single  horseman,  the  brandies 
brushing  against  our  limbs,  as  we  siiucezcd  tlumigh  between 
trees  loaded  with  parasitical  plants.  Here  and  there,  we  Iiad 
to  duck  our  heads  to  avoid  the  overarching  boughs,  with  their 
thick  festoonery  of  epiphytes — especially  when  the  Dolithos 
pruriens  flung  its  stinging  garlands  across  the  jiath.  We  had 
io  avoid  also  beautiful,  but  burning,  Jatnphas  of  two  dislim  t 
species,  as  also  the  poisonous  sumach  {R/ius  raitiiain)  and 
other  noxious  plants,  that  formed  the  woof  of  the  grand 
vegetable  web  spreading  on  both  sides  of  us.  Above  too ; 
for  we  were  no  longer  travelling  with  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
but  under  a  canopy  of  verdure — a  true  forest  ar<:a(le— at  all 
times  shady,  but  now  uiuisually  obscured  by  the  norther. 

Despite  the  sombre  light,  1  could  distinguish  many  fair 
vegetable  forms ;  among  them  slender  drsa/piiiias  shooting 
up  through  the  green  clustering  curtains,  with  here  aiul  there 
the  straight  stem  of  a  palm-tree,  or  Cecrof'ia,  like  rods  intended 
to  support  them ;  while  pendant  pinnatifid  leaves  of  bright 
yellowish-green  proclaimed  the  l.ej^umiiwsKC  in  countless  genera 
and  species— in  trees  as  Robinia  and  Tamarindus — in  parasites 
as  the  In^as  and  Bauhinias. 

Magnificent  Orchideet  touched  our  cheeks — in  flower,  though 
it  was  midwinter  in  Northern  climes — several  Kpideitdrat,  among 
them   the   splendid  Efidendrum  eave/idis/iii—thcW  fiugr.uice, 
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along  with  llii;  chill  breath  of  the  rior/t;  for  the  time  rendering 
imperceiitible  the  niephitic  oilour  of  the  skunk,  which  too 
often  jiervades  the  forests  of  the  Vera  Cruz  coast-land. 

For  a  full  half-hour  1  followed  my  Jarocho  guide,  under  the 
archway  of  sombre  green.  Our  progress  was  slow,  impeded 
by  water  "  splashes  "  that  here  and  there  crossed  the  path.  In 
the  coast-lands  of  Vera  Cruz, 
there  is  much  stagnant  water  : 
slow-flowing  rivulets,  with  here 
and  there  a  /a^s^iiiiii.  The  GuM" 
.Stream  will  account  for  this 
sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the 
outflowing  rivers.  Hy  opposing 
to  their  efflux  the  barrier  of 
sand-dunes,  already  spoken  of, 
it  causes  them  to  espouse  the 
ocean  with  reluctance.  Here 
and  there,  they  break  through 
it,  as  at  Antigua,  the  Hoca  del 
Rio  of  Janiapa,  and  tlie  Gulf 
orl^ike  of  Alvarado;  but  else- 
where they  meet  obstruction, 
and  crawl  slowlyalong,creating 
in  their  track  a  belt  of  beau- 
tiful vegetation — beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  dangerous  to  the 
health,  and  too  of^.i  deadly. 

Man  alone  seems  to  .suffer 
from  this  exuberance.  To  the 
animal  world,  as  to  the  vege- 
table, it  appears  congenial.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  so,  as 
our  path,  debouching  from  the 
thicket  of  leafy  shrubs,  trended 
for  a  time  along  the  edge  of  a 
l.agoon.  A  stream  ran  through 
it,  but  so  slowly  that  the  water 
was  well-nigh  stagnant.  liroad 
green  lca\es  lay  spread  upon 
its  surface,  among  which,  by 
their  heart-shaped  and  azure- 
blue  flowers,  I  could  distin- 
guish the  Pontederia  coiJalii, 
and  nearer  to  the  shore  the 
grand  blades  of  the  Polhos,  and 
several  species  of  AroUeiE, 
whose  shining  velvety  surface 

contiastetl  with  the  rough  dark  na  rai  aki.a. 

tree-trunks  rising  beyond,  and 
the   still  dar'ker   forest  aisles, 

over  which  the  trailing  epiphytes  formed  a  screen,  at  all  times 
impenetr.ible  to  the  sun. 

Regardless  of  the  noither,  which  only  raged  high  above 
their  heads,  water  and  wading  birds  were  disporting  themselves 
in  the  l.igoon,  or  standing  meditative  on  its  shores.  Solemn- 
looking  cranes,  and  the  grave  Tantalus  loctilator,  which  the 
storm  had  for  a  time  silenced,  were  seen  ])erched  upon  project- 
ing logs  ;  while  the  scarlet  ibis,  snow-white  herons,  roseate 
spoonbills,  and  tuniuoise-colourcd  kingfishers  moved  over  the 
water-surfa(  e  like  meteors,  mingling  their  varied  hues  with  the 
a/ure  blossoms  of  the  lilies  and  the  brilliant  ^reen  leaves  of  the 


arums.  Overhead  sat  the  osiirey,  now  and  then  uttering  his 
shrill  predatory  cry,  watching  some  bird,  better  fisher  than  him- 
self, with  the  design  to  rob  it  of  its  prey;  while  over  the  cordate 
discs  of  the  water-lilies  lightly  tripjied  that  singular  creature,  the 
spur-winged  jacana,  now  with  plumes  spread  to  su])port  it,  like 
some  fine  lady  in  quadrille  or  minuet;  anon,  with  wings  closed, 

when  confident  in  the  support 
of  the  lily  underneath ;  but  con- 
tinually .scrutinising  the  water, 
lest  the  jaws  of  an  alligator 
might  be  gaping  too  near. 

The  hideous  saurian  him- 
self might  be  seen  cunningly 
concealed  under  the  same  lily 
leaveSjWinking  his  great  watery 
eyes  while  awaiting  his  prey. 
It  does  not  matter  to  him 
whether  it  be  a  scaly  fish,  or 
a  bird  of  bright  plumage.  If 
the  sombre-coloured  osprey  or 
the  sky-blue  kingfisher,  mis- 
taking him  for  a  log  or  floating 
tree,  darts  down  to  seize  some 
of  the  finny  tribe  swimming 
contiguous  to  his  teeth,  they 
will  run  great  risk  of  being 
tliemselves  made  captive,  an<l 
crashed  between  his  caiiacious 
jaws.  It  was  such  a  tableau 
as  can  be  witnessed  only  in 
the  tropical  forest — a  tableau 
of  wild  luxuriant  nature,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  It  was  many  years 
since  I  had  looked  on  the 
like,  and  I  could  have  long 
lin^'ered  in  its  contemplation. 
But  my  companion  was  im- 
patient, and  as  he  was  now 
also  niy  guide,  I  was  forced  to 
follow  him. 

We  must  have  ridden  for 
more   than   an  hour  through, 
the  thick  timber,  and   I  w.is 
beginning   to  wonder  at  tl-e 
length  of  the  road.    The  direct 
one  to  Santa  Fe  could  not  have 
been  half  the  distance  we  had 
traversed  since  leaving  the  sa- 
vanna. I  might  have  suspected 
my  companion  of  some  sinister  design,  and  that  instead  of  an 
inter\iew  with  the  beautiful  Na  Rafaelita  and  her  almost  equally 
beautiful  sister,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  gavilla 
of  saltcadoics.     Ikit  I  knew  it  was  not  the  neighbourhood  for 
highway-robbers.     My  travelling  companion  might  be  a  contra- 
baiuiistii,  but  t  ;.\t  could  give  me  no  fear.  There  was  a  loyal  look 
about  him  that  checked  all  tenilency  to  apprehension.     I  only 
wondered  «hy  he  was  taking  me  so  nuich  out  of  the  way. 

When  I  saw  Xa  Rafaela  and  her  sister — which  I  soon  r.ftcr 
did — my  wondering  came  to  an  end.  'I'he  sight  of  either  was 
worth  the  roundabout  rule. 
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UP  THE   CARPATHIANS— VIEW    OF    ROUMANIA— PASSES  OVER  THE 

MdUNTAINS— .MONUl'OLIES. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  open-air  life.  This  may  arise  from 
the  contrast  between  it  and  our  usual  existence  in  moilern 
crowded  cities ;  but  it 
may  also  arise  from  a 
reversion  to  the  tastes 
of  our  primitive  con- 
dition. Certain  it  is 
that  few  possessed  of 
good  health  fail  lo  en- 
joy what  is  commonly 
termed  roughing  it — 
at  least  for  a  short 
time.  Nothing  could 
have  been,  in  my 
mind,  much  more  en- 
joyable than  our  first 
night's  encampment 
on  the  Carpathians. 
After  doing  ample 
justice  to  our  meal, 
we  drew  round  tile 
bright  wood  fire,  and 
beguiled  time  by 
relating  anecdotes 
and  discussing  the 
intended  journey. 
Every  one  had  some 
story  of  interest  to 
tell,  some  adventure 
to  relate;  and  every 
one  hail  an  opinion 
about  the  best  way  to 
cross  the  mountains. 
As  time  wore  on,  the 
twilight  merged  into 
night,  and  we  had  no 
other  light  than  that 
of  the  wood  flames 
as  we  sat  talking  and 
smoking.  But  we  did 
more  than  that,  for 
we  had  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  were  for  a 
time  absorbed  by  the 
intricate  calculations 

of  a  rubber  of  whist.  The  counting  of  tricks  anil  honours 
resounded  strangely  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  our 
occupation  seemed  out  of  place  willi  the  surroundings.  The 
night  was  a  fine  one,  calm  and  clear,  tliough  not  light,  as  the 
moon  was  in  her  first  quarter,  but  the  stars  shone  brightly 
from  the  blue  sky,  or  appeared  like  sparkling  gems  on  the 
horizon  above  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest-covered  mountains. 
We  could  barely  distinguish  the  forms  of  the  (li.>il:iiit  hills, 
and  around  us  all  was  darkness  and  silence.     Not  a  sound  was 
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heard  except  the  soft  bubbling  of  the  little  spring,  and  the 
rippling  of  the  water  over  some  broken  stones,  before  it  became 
lost  in  the  grass.  We  continueil  piling  wood  on  our  lire, 
and  kept  it  burning  brightly  all  night  long,  not  only  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the 
cold  dews  of  early 
morning,  but  also  as 
a  safeguard  against 
the  possible  approach 
of  bears.  Wild  ani- 
mals have  a  great 
dread  of  fire,  and 
no  better  protection 
could  be  adopted 
than  a  strong  light ; 
certainly  we  did  not 
neglect  to  adopt  it, 
for  at  times  the  fl.imes 
shot  up  from  our  logs 
as  high  as  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  and 
lit  up  the  strange 
scene  around  us — 
the  white  rock  from 
whence  the  water 
gushed  through  a  fis- 
sure ;  the  tall  stately 
trees  on  one  side,  the 
low  brushwood  on 
the  other;  the  horses 
picketed,  and  ipiietly 
grazing  the  soft  grass; 
Pedro,  the  guide,  in 
his  white  lamb-skin 
coat  and  cap,  so- 
lemnly looking  at  the 
group  playing  cards ; 
and,  lastly,  the  players 
themselves,  crouched 
around  a  mat  close  lo 
the  fire,  and  earnestly 
intent  on  the  chances 
of  the  game.  Erom 
time  to  time  we  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  a 
gun  in  the  far  dis- 
tance waking  up  the 
echoes,  fiir  i  any  shepherds  are  armed,  and  at  the  least  sus- 
picious rustle  in  the  brushwood  they  fire,  with  the  intention 
of  warning  and  frightening  the  unwelcome  bear.  The  night 
was  well  advanced  before  we  .sought  needfiil  rejiose,  ])illowed 
on  the  moss-covered  roots  of  the  stately  trees  whose  bran(  hes 
sheltered  us,  and  close  to  the  flickering  flames  of  the  burning 
wood.  Repose  comes  sweetly  after  a  day's  fatigue,  and  the 
hard  ground  we  lay  on  was  to  us  as  welcome  as  soft  rose-lcivts 
to  the  Sybarite.      I''ven  alter  my  <  ompanions  were  lost  in  sleep, 
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I  lay  watching  the  scene  around  me  with  delight,  and  weird- 
like it  appeared,  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  flames.  We  had 
not  much  time  to  devote  to  repose,  as  we  had  arranged  to  be 
off  in  time  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  range  before  sunrise. 
At  a  very  early  hour,  therefore,  we  started  on  foot,  leaving  our 
horses  and  baggage  to  the  care  of  Pedro,  who  was  to  follow  us, 
and  meet  us  at  the  verge  of  the  forest.  We  had  still  al  out  a 
mile  of  tree-covered  ground  to  traverse  before  reaching  the 
open  space,  covered  with  short  grass  in  summer  and  snow  in 
winter.  Once  out  of  the  forest,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  prairie- 
like slope,  extending  for  miles  without  any  path  or  road  to 
Ibllow,  but  intersected  by  numerous  sheep-tracks  calculated  to 
mislead  the  traveller.  Although  the  grp.,*nsward  seemed  to  con- 
tinue unbroken  to  the  very  summit  of  the  range,  we  found  on 
going  over  the  ground  numerous  difficulties,  small  when  looked 
at  from  a  distance,  but  exceedingly  irksome  to  get  over.  Here 
ami  there  we  came  on  steep  benches  of  rock,  lying  almost  per- 
pendicularly, and  difficult  to  get  up  even  on  all-fours  ;  and 
sometimes  the  rock  had  been  si)lit  by  the  effect  of  the  ice  in 
winter,  and  we  had  to  scramble  over  huge  piles  of  angidarly- 
broken  stones.  In  fact,  the  walk,  which  appeared  apparently 
easy  from  a  distance,  turned  out  to  be  a  most  arduous  under- 
taking, and  we  were  all  very  much  exhausted  when  we  reached 
the  summit.  However,  the  view  we  there  enjoyed  repaid  us 
amply  for  the  trouble  and  fatigue  we  had  undergone.  The  sun 
was  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  casting  its  golden  mjs 
on  the  immense  plain  of  Wallachia,  which  lay  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  range.  This  great  table-land,  illuminated  as  it 
was  by  the  eastern  light,  appeared  almost  interminable,  and 
seemed  in  the  far  distance  to  melt  away  in  a  flood  of  light. 
It  ajipeared  studded  with  bright  specks,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  numerous  little  villages  and  farmsteads  of  the  table-land 
lit  up  by  tlie  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  A  brilliant  streak,  like  a 
siber  cord,  crossed  the  plain,  and  lost  itself  in  the  far  distance. 
This  was  the  Danube,  following  its  course  towards  the  Black 
Sea  ;  and  its  tributaries  appeared  like  tiny  threads  unravelled 
from  the  main  cord. 

Immediately  below  us  lay  the  southern  slope  of  the  Car- 
pathian range,  covered  with  dark  forests,  and  broken  into  gorges 
and  ravines,  similar  to  those  we  had  witnessed  on  our  journey 
up  the  [jrcvious  day.  The  contrast  was  great  between  the  sunlit 
plain  before  us,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards 
the  south,  and  the  sombre,  wooil-covered  peaks  of  the  Carpa- 
thians on  the  north,  struggling  through  the  mists  of  early 
morning :  on  one  side  an  immense  table-land,  brilliantly  lit  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  reflecting  the  flood  of  light 
thus  thrown  over  it  in  vivid  and  varied  colours ;  on  the  othc, 
the  dark  outline  of  the  mountain  peaks  frowning  dimly  through 
the  cold  grey  mist  of  the  fading  night.  The  summit  of  the 
range  we  were  standing  on  was  covered  with  short  sofl  grass, 
and  looked  like  a  carpet-covered  platform,  raised  above  the 
trees  on  either  side,  to  enable  the  scene  to  be  witnessed.  As 
the  sun  rose  higher,  the  southern  slopes  became  brilliant  in 
colours  of  varied  green  ;  the  patches  of  grass  where  the  cattle 
were  grazing  were  clearly  defined,  and  strings  of  pack-horses 
couKl  be  distinguish  ?d  toiling  up  the  zigzag  path  known  as  the 
Vulkan  pass.  By-and-l. .  .'le  mists  which  hung  over  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  on  the  north  faded  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
tips  of  the  hills  reflected  the  gilding  rays  of  light  down  to  the 
darker  gorges  below. 

We  gazed  at   this  charming  scene  with  intense  delight. 


and    the  sun   was   well   up  before   we    turned   towards   the 
wood  below,  where  we  expected  to  find  our  horses  and  com- 
missariat.     Our  matutinal  walk  had   considerably  enlivened 
our  appetites,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  Pedro  in  readiness  for 
our   arrival,  having   prepared  coffee  and  secured  some  milk 
from  a  young  shejiherdess  \.'ho  was  tending  a  herd  of  cows.    We 
found  Pedro  engaged  in  conversation  with  two  women,  who 
were  watching  his  preparations  and  at  the  same  time  actively 
spinning  with  their  primeval  distaff.     One  of  the.se,  the  young 
shejjherdess,  was  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl,  of  from  twelve 
or    fourteen   summers,    the   other   a  married   woman,   as   we 
could  recognise  from  her  head-dress,  who  appeared  to  be  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.     She  was  the  wife  of  a  farmer  who 
possessed  a  log  hut  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  in  summer 
he  inhabited  with  his  family.    The  wife  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  homestead  and  a  few  cows,  while  the  husband  was  watching 
other  flocks  among  the  pasturages.     Some  incidents  raised  the 
question  of  this  young  woman's  age,  and  1  was  much  surprised 
to  find  all  our  guesses,  ranging  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five  years,  far  above  the  truth.     She  was  really  only  eighteen, 
and  the  mother  of  a  first  child  a  few  months  old.     It  is  strange 
how  soon  the  bloom  of  youth  fades  from  the  gentle  sex   in 
these  remote  mountains.     This  must  be  accounted  for  by  their 
early  application  to  physical  labour.     They  are  sent  into  the 
fields  to  do  hard  manual  work  before  they  are  fully  developed, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  precocity  peculiar  to   Southern 
climes,  causes  them  to  sink  into  the  matron  almost  before  they 
are  out  out  of  their  teens.     This  woman's  face  was  shrivelled 
up  like  an  apple  in  February,  and  as  careworn  as  a  state  minis- 
ter's ;  yet  she  was  young  and,  according  to  our  guide  Pedro's 
account,  happy.     Impelled  by  curiosity,  I  could  not  help  visit 
ing  her  mountain  home.     It  was  simple  enough.     A  rough  hut, 
constructed  with  logs,  well  caulked  with  moss  to  keep  out  wind 
and  rain,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.      It  contained  one 
room,  in  which  the  family  found  their  home,  and  this  was  but 
scantily  furnished  :  a  bedstead,  a  table  and  bench,  and  a  large 
box  completed  the  inventory.     In  fact,  beyond  the  mere  neces- 
saries, these  good  people  do  not  appear  to  require  anything. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  gardening  or  culture  of  any  kind;  the 
hut  was  built  on  the  sward  among  the  trees,  and  a  small  space 
cleared  in  front  where  the  cows  were  milked.     It  was  truly 
rustic,  and  nothing  more;  and  so  was  the  good  woman  who 
lived  in  it,  with  her  sim|)le  dress  and  ancient  distaff.      She  was 
very  friendly,  and  offered  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  from  her 
store,  which  was  all  she  had  to  offer  besides  good  wishes  for 
our  journey,  and  these  we  accepted  with  hearty  thanks.     It  was 
about  midday  when  we  left  the  hut,  to  continue  our  journey 
towards  the  Vulkan  pass,  and  the  sun  we  hatl  seen  rising  over 
the  broad  plain  of  Wallachia  was  pouring  down  a  torrent  of 
heat  on  us.     We  had  again  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  range, 
and  follow  a  sheep-track  over  the  tips  of  the  mountains,  for  a 
distance  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles.     It  was  an  arduous  task 
under  a  broiling  sun.      The  slopes  were  at  times  very  steep, 
ami  here  and  there  we  cxime  on  mounds  of  rock-debris,  over 
which  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  with  our  heavily-laden  pack- 
horses.     The  little  animals,  however,  did  their  work  admirably, 
scarcely  ever  missing  a  step,  and  scrambled  up  and  down  the 
li  ■"     precipices  like  goats.      During  our  journey,  I  got  some- 
wiiut  in  advance  of  the  party,  and,  lost  from  their  sight  by  the 
undulating  nature  of  the  ground,  lound  myself  unpleasantly 
in  sudden  presence  of  some  shepherds'  dogs.     These  animals, 
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seeing  a  strange  figure,  set  on  me  with  the  violence  and  ferocity 
of  wild  animals.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  as  wicked  as 
wolves.  I  had  no  arms,  save  a  stout  walking-stick,  which  I 
brandished  with  extreme  vigilance ;  but  surrounded  as  I  soon 
was  by  my  enemies  I  should  have  succumbed  to  their  furious 
attacks,  had  not  the  shepherd  come  to  my  rescue.  Even  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  beating  the  brutes  off,  and  when  my 
friends  gained  the  top  of  the  nearest  eminence,  they  saw  me 
crouching  in  the  most  undignified  manner  behind  the  stalwart 
shepherd,  who  was  vigorously  plying  his  stick  and  exercising 
his  lungs  at  the  barking,  yelping,  ferocious  beasts.  Seeing  my 
position,  my  friends  came  up  at  the  double,  and  made  a 
successful  charge  at  the  enemy,  firing  a  few  harmless  shots 
from  revolvers,  and  wiping  them  down  with  what  is  called  an 
"oaken  towel."  This  was  not  the  only  time  we  had  to  use 
revolvers  against  shepherds'  dogs.  On  another  occasion,  in 
passing  by  a  lonely  farmhouse  in  the  Szill  valley,  my  com- 
panion and  myself  were  furiously  attacked  by  three  of  these 
vicious  brutes,  and  this  time  firearms  were  of  real  service  to 
us,  as  I  firmly  believe  we  should  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had 
we  not,  by  firing  a  few  shots,  kept  the  brutes  at  bay  until  the 
owner,  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  revolvers,  came  running 
towards  us,  and  succeeded  in  calling  the  brutes  off  what  they, 
no  doubt,  looked  on  as  legitimate  prey.  He  did  so  just  in  time 
to  save  his  dogs,  as  two  of  them  were,  at  the  time,  covered  by 
our  revolvers,  and  would  have  been  shot  to  a  certainty  had  they 
not  left  us  alone.  These  dogs  are  usually  ferocious,  and  nearly 
wild,  but  very  useful  to  the  shepherds  and  farmers  as  guardians 
of  cattle.  They  are  large,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  Iri^h 
greyhound,  but  stronger  built,  and  covered  with  a  good  fur 
of  shaggy  hair,  black  or  tan  in  colour.  They  have  a  surly 
growl  and  a  restless  eye,  and  are  decidedly  not  pleasant  cus- 
tomers to  meet  in  the  lonely  paths  of  the  Carpathians.  I  was 
greatly  relieved  when  my  persecutors  on  the  last  occasion 
scampered  off,  yelping,  and  left  me  once  more  master  of  my 
movements.  The  shepherd  addressed  a  few  words  to  me, 
which,  however,  I  could  not  understand,  but  presuming  he  was 
asking  me  where  I  came  from,  I  replied  in  Italian  that  I  and 
four  other  gentlemen  had  come  up  the  mountains  from  the 
Szill  valley,  and  were  on  our  way  to  Wallachia,  and  from  his 
gestures  I  gathered  that  he  had  understood  me.  There  is, 
indeed,  quite  enough  of  the  Roman  language  left  in  the  Rou- 
manian of  the  present  day  to  enable  a  good  Latin  scholar  to 
understanfl  and  be  understood.  I  offered  the  man  a  few  small 
coins  as  a  remuneration  for  the  trouble  I  had  caused  him,  but 
he  did  not  understand  my  object,  and  asked  in  an  astonished 
manner  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  money.  Pedro  here  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  explaineil  to  him  that  it  was  a  gift  offered 
for  his  acceptance,  and  I  placed  the  coins  in  the  palm  of  his 
open  hand,  as  he  stood  smiling,  and  apparently  quite  amused 
at  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding.  The  value  of  ready  axsh  is 
not  quite  so  great  on  the  top  of  the  Carpathians  as  it  is  in  a 
crowded  city.  A  man  would  find  some  difficulty  in  spending 
money  in  a  wilderness  when  there  was  nobody  to  give  him 
anything  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  shejjherd,  no  doubt,  carried 
those  few  coins  in  his  belt  for  months  before  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  them  for  slievovitz  at  some  fata  of  his 
village  in  the  valley. 

Although  we  were  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  Vulkan 
pass,  we  were  not  hurrying  along  the  direct  path  with  a  view 
to  getting  over  the  ground  in  the  speediest  manner  possible. 


but  leisurely  sauntering  over  the  grass,  and  roving  about,  occa- 
sionally ascending  some  height  to  enjoy  the  splendid  view  of 
i  the  Wallachian  ])laiM  and  the  I'ransylvanian  moimtains,  or  going 
!  up  a  gulley  to  examine  the  debris  of  cpiartz  rock,  and  spcculatr 
on  the  probability  of  gold  existing  in  it,  or  slopping  to  ga/e  at 
an  eagle  or  vulture  soaring  in  the  air  above. 

A  day  is  soon  spent  in  |)leasant  companionship  amidst 
such  attractions,  and  to  us  the  sun  seemed  to  recede  too  sDon 
before  the  shades  of  evening.  It  was  almost  dusk  before  wc 
'  reached  the  |'ass  and  .selected  a  convenient  resting]>la(e  for 
I  the  night,  under  the  ])rotecting  branches  of  some  stately  trees. 
Our  preparations  were  soon  made,  the  horses  relieved  of  their 
burdens,  tethered,  an<l  allowed  to  graze  to  their  content  ;  a 
fire  was  lit,  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  the  repose  so  welcome 
after  a  fatiguing  march  under  a  broiling  sun.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  were  soon  wrapped  in  our  travelling  cloaks,  and 
pillowed,  though  not  softly,  on  our  saddles.  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  night  was  fine,  and  the  morning  broke  sweetly  over  the 
charming  scenery  aroimd  us.  The  sky  was  clouded,  and  the 
sun  had  to  struggle  with  the  mists  which  hung  about  the  jieaks 
before  the  supremacy  of  day  could  be  fairly  esiablished.  Hut 
when  the  mists  of  morning  had  been  completely  dispelle<l,  we 
again  enjoyed  one  of  those  beautiful  sights  of  moimtain  scenery 
peculiar  to  the  Car])athians.  Our  view  to  the  north  was  ex- 
cluded by  trees,  but  to  the  south  we  gazetl  over  the  Wallachian 
plain  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun,  but  not  so  brilliant  or 
radiant  as  on  the  previous  morning.  Our  little  bivouac  was 
close  to  the  pass,  and  as  the  morning  advanced,  droves  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  poured  along  it  on  their  way  from 
\N'allachia  into  Transylvania.  Travellers  on  foot  and  horseback 
also  passed  from  either  way,  and  lines  of  p.ickhorses  laden 
with  goods,  those  from  Wallachia  mostly  carrying  salt,  which 
comes  from  the  salt-mines  which  exist  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Carpathians,  and  which  supply  the  necessities  of  an  ex- 
tensive district  around.  Salt  is  a  jiroduct  of  great  importance 
to  the  Wallachian  on  account  of  his  cattle,  as  they  re(|uire  a 
certain  quantity,  specially  during  die  winter  months,  when  they 
are  often  penned  up  in  close  stables  and  nourished  on  dry  an<l 
scanty  food.  The  Wallachians  on  the  Roumanian  side  of  the 
Carpathians  have  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  and  cheap 
supply  of  this  necessary  commodity,  but  those  on  the  'I'ran- 
sylvanian side  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  owing  to  the 
heavy  duty  impo;;ed  by  the  Austrian  (lovernment,  salt  being 
the  subject  of  a  monopoly  in  that  country. 

The  evil  effects  of  monopolies  on  artic  les  of  necessity  and 
consumption  are  very  plainly  seen  in  this  district.  The  Wall.i- 
chians  of  the  Szill  valley  are  a  peaceable  people,  and  easily 
amenable  to  reason  and  order,  but  they  have  all  the  character 
of  a  semi-nomad  tribe,  and  their  ideas  on  government,  lanil- 
rights,  or  commercial  exchange,  are  obscure  and  peculiar.  They 
pay  taxes  without  much  diMicidly,  although,  most  probably, 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  oijject  of  them,  or  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  money  they  hand  over  to  the  collector. 
Hut  on  certain  points  they  are  very  difficult  to  manage 
They  cannot  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  grow  tobacco  and  use  it  themselves,  or  how  it 
is  that  in  their  own  villages,  where  an  excellent  tobacco  leaf 
is  raised,  the  people  are  forced  to  smoke  the  execrable  mixiiire 
provided  by  the  Government.  It  would  be  diffuult  to  make 
them  appreciate  the  advantages  or,  indeed,  the  jirinc  iples  of 
monopolies.     The  soundness  of  the  principle  of  (Government 
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monopoly  is,  indi'cd,  very  (|iiosli()n:il)lc',  nivl  tlic  advant.ini's 
of  them  -at  least  as  regards  a  bonier  district  like  this  -are 
doubtful.  In  the  case  of  salt,  the  peasant  feels  the  imposition 
more  heavily  than  as  regards  tobacco,  because  it  is  still  more  an 
article  of  necessity,  and  it  seems  to  him  incomprehensible  that 
he  should  have  to  jiay  three  times  as  much  for  it  on  one  side 
of  the  frontier,  as  his  brother  does  on  the  other.  'I'his  state 
of  aflairs  simply  leads  to  smuHgling,  and  considering  the  wild 
nature  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Wallachia 
from  Transylvania,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  check,  and  wholly 
imjKjssible  completely  to  jjrevent  it.  A  very  large  body  of 
frontier  police  are  engaged  in  watching  the  frontier  passes, 
and  I  believe,  if  the  cost  of  supervision  were  jjlaced  against 
the  value  ■.  the  whole  tax  levied  in  the  district,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  result  would  not  be  much  in  favour  of  the 
(lovernment.  'I'he  Wallachians  are  hardy  mountaineers, 
well  ar(iuainted  with  every  little  path  which  leads  over  the 
ranges,  and  well  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ; 
c<)nse(|uently  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  actually  smuggled  across, 
despite  the  greatest  care  on  the  ])art  of  the  authorities.  The 
police  frecpiently  go  on  outpost  duty  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  have  erected  a  number  of  log  huts  for  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  there  they  lie  in  wait  for  days  at  a  time  when  they  suspect 
any  of  the  villagers  to  be  engaged  in  a  smuggling  expedition. 
Sometimes  they  are  successful  in  making  a  seizure,  but  more 
fre(iuently  the  peasants  are  too  knowing  for  them,  and  it  has 
occurred  that  the  two  hostile  parties  have  been  for  days  in  the 
heights  watching  each  other,  the  smugglers  keeping  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  frontier  line,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  down,  the  police  well  aware  of  the  game,  and  scouring  the 
ground  to  prevent  any  passage.  But  this  is  very  difficult  among 
the  wild  mountains,  in  dark  and  stormy  nights,  the  more  so  as 
the  mountaineers  are  swift  of  foot  and  loosely  clad,  and  the 
gendarmes,  encumbered  with  military  clothing  and  impedi- 
menta, are  incapable  of  pursuing  with  any  chance  of  success. 

I  was  witness  of  a  very  strange  scene,  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  mountains.  We  were  bivouacking  close  to  an  outpost  of 
police,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  some  smugglers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  band  made  their  appearance,  stealthily 
stealing  down  the  path,  and  leading  their  little  horses  burtlened 
with  s;ilL  They  fell  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  who 
frightened  them  by  firing  a  few  shots.  The  Wallachians,  who 
were  not  armed,  considered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour 
under  the  circumstances,  and  disappeared  down  the  mountain 
at  a  desperate  speed.  Pursuit  was  useless,  so  the  soldiers  con- 
tented themselves  with  taking  possession  of  the  horses,  six  in 
number,  and  their  packs.  The  victory  of  the  gendarmes  was 
not,  however,  a  lasting  one,  as  the  villagers  waylaid  them  next 
<lay  on  their  road  down  to  the  valley,  and  receiving  them  with 
a  volley  of  stones  from  behind  an  ambush,  and  thus  disabling 
them,  rescued  their  horses.  Such  incidents  as  this,  though  not 
freciuent,  occur  occasionally  every  year,  antl  tend  very  much 
to  create  and  sustain  a  rankling  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  native  population  against  their  Government,  which  is  not 
ajipeased,  but  rather  encouraged,  by  their  popas,  or  priests, 
who  are  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Government. 

Kxcept  as  regards  smuggling,  the  people  are  peaceful 
enough,  and  the  police  have  not  much  to  fear  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  duties.  The  salt  which  we  saw  carried  over  the 
pass  in  open  daylight,  paid  duty  at  the  Vulkan  contumez  in 


the  S/.ill  valley.  Hesi<les  the  salt  carried  by  horses  and  lioails 
of  cattle,  we  saw  several  bands  oi  Roumanians  crossing  over 
from  their  own  country  to  seek  work  at  the  railway  terminus 
at  I'etrogeny ;  but  very  few  travellers  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Now  and  then  a  cattle-drover  went  past  at  slow 
speed,  returning  to  his  home  in  the  plain,  after  disposing  of 
his  cattle  at  some  of  the  (ciirs  in  'I'r.insylvania,  such  as  the 
one  at  Hartzeg  which  we  had  witnessed.  Hut  the  traffic  over 
the  i)ass  was  not  great.  At  present,  the  real  road  for  traffic 
between  Roumania  and  the  west  is  the  Danube.  The  steamers 
carry  very  nearly  all  the  passengers,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods,  the  passes  being  used  only  for  cattle  and 
such  local  traffic  as  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
frontier. 

Among  the  few  travellers  moving  along  the  pass  were 
two  ladies  returning  from  a  visit  to  Hartzeg  to  their  homo 
at  Tyrgosil.  They  were  mouited  on  two  pretty  little  ponies, 
and  Iku,  with  them  a  servant  and  a  pack-horse.  The  ladies 
were  s  J  completely  muffled  up  that,  at  a  distance,  it  w.is 
with  difficulty  we  coi'Ul  recognise  in  the  forms  on  the  horses 
two  f  lir  travellers.  They  made  a  halt  near  our  little  bivouac, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  before  dismounting.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  spot  they  had  intended  selecting  for  a 
rest  already  tenanted.  We,  however,  with  the  courtesy  due  to 
ladies,  begged  of  them  not  to  allow  our  presence  to  interfere 
with  their  movements,  at  the  same  time  placing  at  their  dis- 
posal the  contents  of  our  commissariat.  The  ladies  dis- 
mounted, and  we  had  the  charm  of  their  society  at  our  rural 
breakfast  among  the  peaks  of  the  Carpathians,  with  the  green- 
sward for  table,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  overhanging  tree 
branches  for  tent,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  instead  of  frescoed  walls.  Our  agreeable 
visitors,  mother  and  daughter,  were  anxious  to  reach  Tyrgosil 
before  evening,  and  had  not  much  time  to  lose  on  the  way. 
They  had  been  travelling  since  early  dawn,  and  having  halted 
long  enough  to  rest  and  partake  of  refreshment,  they  mounted 
and  i)roceeded — not,  however,  without  giving  us  a  most  press- 
ing invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit  on  our  way  through  their  town. 
Their  travelling  costume  consisted  of  uncountable  antl  un- 
accountable wra|)pers,  but  they  defended  the  use  of  them  on 
account  of  the  dust,  and  the  clouds  we  saw  rising  all  along  the 
ro.ad,  as  it  wound  down  the  mountain-side,  were  sufficient  to 
justify  the  plea,  although,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  warmth 
of  the  clothing  must  have  become  intolerable.  However,  they 
appeared  not  to  fear  the  heat,  and  carefully  drawing  their  cloaks 
round  them,  more  like  bundles  than  human  beings  on  horse- 
back, they  slowly  descended  the  steep  path  which  leads  from 
the  summit  of  the  Vulkan  down  to  the  vast  plain  of  Roumania. 

We  remained  that  day  and  night  in  the  mountains,  as  we 
had  much  to  see  and  much  to  study.  We  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  ex.-imining  the  topography  of  this  frontier  country, 
which,  in  former  times,  has  so  often  proved  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  invading  Turks.  The  mountain  range  of  the 
Carpathians,  which  divides  Roumania  from  Transylvania,  is 
practically  inaccessible,  excejit  at  a  few  points  where  passes 
lead  over  the  heights,  and  the  nat'.ire  of  the  country  is  such 
that  the  wonderlul  defences  of  the  Hungarians  in  jjast  times 
are  tiuite  explicable.  There  are  not  many  passes  over  the 
southern  Carpathians,  only  about  five  which  are  used  to  any 
extent,  and  of  them  the  pass  of  the  Red  Tower  ("Rothen 
Thurm")    which    leads     into    Hemiannstadt,    and    that     of 
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"ToniiJs"  lending  into  Kronstadt,  are  the  imncipal.  Most  of 
llif  |ias-.fs  arc  titlier  alonj^  the  banks  of  or  <  lose  to  mountain 
t.)rrents  that  have  worn  a  passage  through  the  ro(  ks.  The  river 
Alt  pierces  thrimwli  llie  moiml.iin  ( hain  near  the  Reil  Tower 
p:.ss,  and  part  of  the  roail  ii  hewn  in  the  ro<  k  along  its  lianks ; 
and  net  far  from  the  \'iilkan  pass  the  river  S/.ill  riislies  through 
the /iirduk  gorge,  between  pcrpcnilicuhir  walls  of  roik.  'I'hese 
water  passages  provide  natural  means  for  the  eonstruition  of 
lines  of  communiuition  between  the  two  countries,  whieh  will 
some  day  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  roadways,  if  not  railways, 
(onslriK  led  along  their  banks.  At  present,  the  i)asses  exist 
only  as  rude  traiks  over  the  mountains,  forming  a  tedious 
and,  in  winter,  almost  impassab'e  roadway.  These  passes  have 
frecjuently  been  tlie  scenes  of  daring  feats  of  arms  between 
the  invading  Turks  and  defending  Hungarians,  and  have 
invariably  proved  |)ra< :ti<ably  impregnal>le.  In  1848  the 
Russian  army  was  liaflled  at  the  Red  Tower  pass,  and  the 
"  Tijuiiis"  pass,  near  Kronstadt,  was  held  for  a  considerable 
time  by  the  patriot  (ieneral  Kirs,  with  only  4,000  men,  against 
a  whole  Russian  army.  Hut,  unmindful  of  loss,  the  Russian 
troops  pressed  forward,  while  the  Cossacks,  used  to  climbing 
and  crossing  steep  mountains,  were,  in  the  end,  able  to  outllank 
their  cni-mies,  and  the  defile  was  forced — not,  however,  without 
fearfid  and  disproportionate  loss  on  the  part  of  the  invaderi. 
In  this  case,  liowever,  the  odds  in  numbers  and  discipline 
were  very  great.  With  anything  like  a  fair  number  of  men, 
and  good  batteries,  these  defiles  across  the  Carpathians  could 
be  s.'.'i'i'ssfully  defended  against  any  army.  To  attempt  cross- 
ing the  (^arpaihians  by  any  other  way  than  the  p;isses  would 
be  futile,  the  precipices  are  too  steep,  the  gorges  and  ravines 
too  deej),  the  ground  too  rough,  and  the  forests  too  dense.  I 
[laid  a  visit  to  one  gorge  not  far  from  the  Zurduk,  through 
which  the  Szill  flows,  and  anything  more  wild  and  impassable 
could  hardly  exist. 

This  range  of  mountains  will  ever  form  a  natural  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  enemies  from  that  side,  unles?  the 
passes  are  sold  by  treachery,  or  their  defences  shamefully 
neglected ;  and  as  regards  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway 
over  them,  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless  were  it  not  for  the 
breaks  in  the  chain  through  which  the  waters  collected  in  the 
valleys  of  Transylvania  flow  to  empty  themselves  in  the  Danube. 
It  SL  -ms  as  if  these  valleys  must  formerly  have  been  vast 
inland  lakes,  tiie  waters  of  which  have,  in  course  of  time,  worn 
a  [wssage  through  the  rocks  forming  their  southern  boundary. 


The  S/ill  valley,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  has  only 
one  such  outlet,  namely  the  Zurduk  gorge,  and  through  this 
the  river  Szill  flows.  The  valley  is  closed  in  at  both  its  ex- 
tremities, and  from  either  end  the  collected  waters  run  tow.inls 
its  centre,  where  they  meet  anil  form  the  stream  which  passes 
through  the  gorge.  The  basin — probably  the  ancient  bottom 
of  the  lake — is  formed  of  recent  Tertiary  dejjosits  lying  on  the 
old  formation  of  the  Carpathians,  and  extending  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  on  either  siile  above  the  present  level  of  the  river. 
The  dirtirulty  of  constructing  the  line  of  railw.ay  into  the 
valley  has  been  very  great,  and  has  involved  deep  cuttings  and 
tunnels,  but  the  difliculties  of  getting  out,  and  gaining  the  Rou- 
manian plain  are  very  much  less,  owing  to  this  natural  cutting 
through  the  rock,  which  at  any  rate  indicates  a  way,  if  it  does 
not  provide  a  road.  From  the  summit  of  the  range  where  I  was 
perched  I  could  estimate  the  possibilities,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance, of  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  impossible  to  gaze  on  the 
immense  fertile  and  populated  plain  on  the  south,  extending,  on 
both  banks  of  the  1  )anube,  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea — one  of  the  richest  gr.iin-producing  districts  in  Europe, 
with  plenty  of  produce  to  ('  e  of,  and  necessaries  to  import 
— without  seeing  the  adi  of  some  more  complete  inter- 

communication than  th.'  d  by   the  Danube.      In  the 

plain  of  Wallachia,  the  people,  in  winter,  are  in  the  habit  of 
burning  dried  cattle-dung  and  straw,  and  yet  within  a  few  miles 
there  are  deposits  of  coal  capable  of  supplying,  not  only  the 
wants  of  their  households,  but  the  requirements  of  a  large 
industry.  The  known  existence  of  such  wealth  must  lead 
eventually  to  its  development  and  distribution  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  the  result  of  this  will  most  probably  be 
the  creation  of  an  industry  at  present  unknown  in  the  country. 
As  before  saiil,  the  Carpathian  hills  abound  in  mineral  wealth — 
which,  however,  is  of  small  practical  value  without  the  neces.sary 
adjunct  of  coal.  At  present  there  is  literally  no  employment 
for  the  population  beyond  tending  cattle.  The  people  know 
of  no  luxuries,  and  have  few  necessities,  and  those  they  provide 
in  the  rudest  and  simplest  manner.  The  women  spin  coarse 
wool  and  weave  coarse  cloth,  and  the  men  prepare  their  plum- 
brandy,  or  slievovit/,,  in  a  most  primitive  manner.  We  came 
across  one  of  their  stills  in  our  rambles,  and  it  was  of  the 
roughest  possible  character.  However,  it  answers  the  purpose, 
and  the  liquor  produced,  though  peculiar  in  flavour,  is  not  to 
be  despised,  particularly  by  footsore  travellers  among  the  wild 
and  desolate  peaks  of  the  Carpathians. 


L<i§~^ars  ^^ 


Black  Bear  Shooting  in  the  Himalayas. — yi. 


nv   G.    BESTE. 


At  Okla,  a  vill.igc  still  nearer  Teree,  we  killed  a  "  reech,"  or  , 
red  bear.  It  is  called  red,  but  its  colour  is  more  of  a  russet-  ! 
brow  n.  The  r  ?ech  has  a  reputation  for  great  fierceness ;  but  we  | 
came  on  this  one  suddenly,  and  after  a  shot  from  Smith,  which  | 
broke  its  foreleg,  or  arm,  it  made  no  show  of  fighting,  although  ' 
it  had  us  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as  position  went.  Our  object 
in  going  to  Okla,  which  stood  out  of  our  line  of  march,  was  to  I 
look  up  some  musk-deer,  whirh  we  learnt  had  lately  been  seen  j 


in  the  neighbourhood.  We  had  come  down  to  an  altitude  of 
only  6,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  but  as  Okla  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  over  8,000  feet,  some  little  distance  from  the 
river,  we  had  a  long  walk.  We  did  not  take  a  guide  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  missed  our  way,  and 
got  among  such  a  labyrinth  of  ravines  and  dried-up  moun- 
tain torrents,  that  it  was  only  after  nightfall,  and  with  the 
utmost   difticulty,  we   reached   the  top   of  the    flat   hill   on 
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which  the  village  rests.  The  villagers,  by  the  way,  dociared 
their  habitations  wcr.-  all  but  within  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  They  named  several  other  places  we  know  to  be  about 
10,000  feet,  and  declared  Okla  stood  at  a  similar  heij^lit.  This 
I  have  had  no  means  of  testing,  but  it  was  very  cold  there. 
We  engaged  a  shikaree  for  the  morrow  ;  he  pointed  out  a  hill 
behind  the  village,  and  nearly  1,000  feet  higher,  on  which 
the  nuisk-deer  had  been  last  seen.  Its  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  large  boulders  anil  loose  stones.  We  agreed  that  it 
was  a  most  undesirable  haunt  for  our  destined  quarry  to  seek. 
As  the  whole  mountain-side  was  bare  of  vegetation,  and  could 
not  have  shown  more  than  seven  and  a  half  blades  of  grass,  it 
would  have  been  diflicult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  deers' choice 
of  the  locality,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  a  preternatural  knowledge 
of  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  a  determination  to  lead  us  a 
dance  for  their  skins  and  musk-b.igs,  in  which  we  might  our- 
selves break  our  legs  or  necks.  Their  instinct  availed  them 
not.  We  had  a  terrible  three  hours'  walk  before  coming  up 
with  them,  1  it  when  we  did  it  w.is  with  every  advant-ige  in 
our  favour — against  the  wind,  well  hidden  behind  a  projecting 
rock,  and  on  the  same  leve.l  as  the  deer.  We  hail  taken 
the  precaution,  before  starting  in  the  early  morning,  of  post- 
ing our  most  intelligent  coolie,  with  an  extemporised  ll.ag  and 
a  telescope,  on  the  open  near  the  village,  whence  he  could 
survey  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  and  indicate  to  us  by 
flag-wavings  and  ])antoniime  the  direction  taken  by  the  tleer  as 
they  moved  about. 

When  we  took  a  peep  at  the  deer,  withu.it  showing  our- 
selves, it  was  evident  they  were  uneasy,  without  having  the 
faintest  notion  we  were  so  close  to  them — under  eighty  yards. 
The  herd  consisted  of  five — one  male,  three  fiiUgrown  females, 
and  a  fawn.  They  kept  tossing  their  heads,  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left ;  then  all  moved  half->i-dozen  steps,  and  imme- 
diately stopped  again.  There  was  no  grazing,  consei|uently 
their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  indistinct  danger 
their  keen  sense  of  smell  told  them  was  somewhere  at  hand. 
Immetiiately  behind  them  there  was  a  ravine,  (piite  sufficient, 
we  supposed,  to  stop  their  retreat;  in  which  case  the  only 
means  of  escape  left  them  consisted  either  in  dashing  close 
past  ourselves,  or  down  a  very  steep  part  of  the  mountain. 
Up  they  could  not  go ;  the  ground  would  not  permit  of  it. 
When  we  fired,  my  shot  was  a  large  female  ;  the  male,  a  very 
fine  one,  was  on  Smith's  side.  I  aimed  behinil  the  shoulder, 
and  struck  the  very  spot  I  wished  ;  but  the  deer,  as  I  expected, 
dashed  past  within  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  place  where 
I  stood.  I  put  in  the  other  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  same 
place,  but  from  a  different  alignment.  She  dropped  dead. 
Smith  had  aimed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  buck's  chest.  As 
he  was  facing  him,  and  standing  end  on,  he  expected  the  bullet 
to  rake  him  fore-and-aft,  and  produce  almost  instantaneous 
death.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  the  animal  wheeled  round,  '-ent 
straight  at  the  ravine,  which  we  had  considered  impr.icticable, 
and  cleared  it  without  apparent  effort.  But,  on  landing,  he 
came  on  his  knees,  and  nearly  rolled  over.  This  showed  he 
was  very  badly  wounded,  and  another  shot  actually  did  brmg 
him  down.  But  he  was  up  .igain,  and  off;  and  Smith  did  not 
secure  him  until  he  had  tracked  him  for  two  hours,  and  jnit  a 
bullet  into  his  heart,  as  he  lay  panting  his  life  aw.iy,  two  miles 
from  the  spot  where  he  was  first  wounded.  When  he  was 
skinned,  it  appeared  the  first  bullet  had  gone  perfectly  true, 
aud  was  only  spent  after  traversing  the  chest,  intestines,  and 


loins,  and  was  lodged  in  the  inside  p.irl  of  (lie  run\p.  The 
second  bullet  had  entered  high  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  come 
out  at  the  neck  ;  and  yet  the  deer  gave  a  two  hours'  chase  1 
His  head  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  ;  llie  musk  pud 
weighed  two  ounces  and  a  (|U.iiter,  whi(  h  is  a  \er;  unuMi.il  M/e. 

There  is  a  great  pe(  uli.irin  in  the  h.iir  of  the  mu^k deer, 
which  needs  pointing  out.  The  inuskdeer  is  an  inli.iliil.inl  of 
the  snow  regions  ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  1  aves  llie  siio^s 
for  milder  climes.  It  constantly  sleeps  on  the  suil'.u  e  of  siiow, 
when  the  temnerature  is  below  free/ing-point ;  and  it  is  en- 
abled to  do  so  without  losing  animal  heat,  or  without  feeling 
the  numbing  influence  of  its  bed.  tliroui;h  the  kindly  provisinn 
of  Nature,  which  has  supplied  it  with  a  co.it  of  very  tliic  k 
hollow  hairs  outside,  whilst  next  the  skin  is  a  downy  coaling 
of  beautifiilly  soft,  close,  heat  retaining  wool.  All  hairs  are 
hollow — there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  that  —but  musk-deer  h.iirs 
are  very  thii  k,  ami  the  hollow  so  large  that  it  is  pl.iinly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  when  broken  otf ;  so  that,  when  the  anim.d  lies 
down,  whether  on  the  snow  or  elsewhere,  it  rests  on  a  ihic  k 
coat  of  tubings,  forming  a  constantly-present  air-cushion,  under 
which  is  the  warm  woollen  jersey,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed. 

The  pod,  as  it  is  technically  terine<l,  tluiugh  belter  known 
as  the  musk-bag,  is  the  size  of  a  small  eg;,',  and  lies  uni'.er  the 
skin,  between  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  the  testes.  ( )( 
course,  the  male  animal  only  has  the  inusk-pod.  When  cut 
open,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  ([uantily  of  pill-like  objects  -  ih.it 
is  the  musk  :  it  is  sold  for  from  30s.  to  ^j  per  ounce. 

The  two  other  hill  grown  deer  and  the  young  one  boiled 
past  me  also ;  but  my  attention  was  given  to  the  largest  one, 
which  I  shot.  When  I  had  fired  at  anil  killed  her,  and  was 
loading  .again,  I  just  caught  sight  of  the  group  scampering  out 
of  sight,  down  a  dip  in  the  mountain-side.  Leaving  Smith  and 
Mouny.ih  to  look  after  the  buck,  with  my  telescope  1  attended 
to  the  signal-man's  wavings,  and  then  started  after  the  deer. 

In  a  very  short  time  1  came  in  siL;ht  of  them,  jiosiiively 
gracefully  jumping  and  skip|)ing  towards  the  s(  ene  of  their 
late  friends'  disaster.  I  was  anxious  to  rejoin  Smith,  to  assist 
in  securing  the  buck,  which  was  worth  twenty  of  the  others.  I 
therefore  took  a  long  shot,  and  missed,  and  they  turned  off 
again.  As  I  was  returning  homewards,  more  than  an  hour 
afterwards,  having  failed  to  hit  off  the  track  or  find  .Smith,  1 
saw  the  patient  fiag-man  waving  in  a  frantic  manner.  It  tinned 
out  I  was  again  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  lUer. 
After  a  long  stalk,  I  shot  and  secured  another. 

Notwithstanding  our  exertions  and  deviations  from  the 
right  path,  the  rlimb  to  Okla  repaid  us  well.  We — that  is,  I 
— shut  1  ktikiir  at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill  on  the  siiiniiiit  of 
which  Okla  stands,  on  our  return  towards  the  river. 

Two  ilays  after  we  reached  Terce,  where  we  were  again  in 
comparatively  civilised  regions.  The  mountain-path  from  Nynee 
Tal  to  Mussouri  passes  through  I'erec,  and  there  is  a  (lovern- 
ment  dak  bungalow  there,  but  with  no  servants;  still  we  had 
a  real  roof  and  wooden  floor  over  and  under  us  during  our 
stay  there,  after  two  months  of  tent  life,  and  cliarpoys  to  sleep 
on,  if  we  chose  to  use  them.  But  we  did  not  choose  ;  they  h.id 
been  very  "  pronii.sciiously"  used,  we  fmcied,  and  we  preferred 
a  day  or  two  more  on  the  floor  to  an  aci|uaiiitance  with  the 
probable  occupants  of  the  bimgalow  charpoys. 

The  rajah  heard  of  our  coming,  and  sent  out  some  head 
officials  and   person:\l  attendants  from  his  court  to  meet  us. 
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bearing  a  platcfull  of  goUi  in.  'lurs.  They  also  brought  two 
kids,  and  any  quantity  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sweetstutf.  We 
touched  the  gold  niohurs  and  '.ids,  and  accepted  the  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  incjuired  when  we  might  offer  our  respects  in 
person  to  the  rajali,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  hint  we  then 
received,  we  called  next  day  at  noon.  He  informed  us  that  in 
tonner  times  an  Inglish  "resident,"  or  ambassador  in  miniature, 
lived  at  his  court,  but  since  tiie  Mutmy  he  had  been  withdrawn. 
This  he  felt  very  severely.  At  Teree  we  dismissed  Mounyah 
and  tiie  otiier  shikarees,  well  rewarded  with  money  and  every- 
thing in  our  [lossession  wliich  they  could  desire,  e.xcept  guns 
or  auuuuaitioii.  To  our  prmciple  we  stuck  firmly  :   1  trust  all 


future  travellers  in  those  parts  will  act  similarly.  We  also 
dismissed  all  the  coolies,  engaging  as  many  as  were  necessary 
to  carry  our  remaining  stores  and  skins  to  Hurdwar. 

We  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  trip,  had  met  with  no 
serious  contretemps;  and,  after  entering  the  Hills  a  sallow  ancl 
sickly-looking  pair,  we  emerged  the  pictures  of  robust  and 
healthy  mountaineers.  Our  bear-hams  were  much  appreciated, 
and  undoubtetlly  were  delicacies.  A  great  ijuantity  of  sugar  was 
used  in  curing  them,  whi';h  perhaps  accour.ticl  for  their  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy,  far  surpassing  any  Indian-cured  pig-hams. 
1  had  other  journeys  in  the  Himalayas  in  following  )ears,  but 
I  never  enjoyed  any  so  much  as  our  black  bear  expedition. 
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Onck  lli')  s;nnlal-wooil  tree  (Stinta/iini  album')  grew  everywhere 
in  New  ('.dedonia,  even  in  the  most  unproductive  soils,  but 
that  was  long  before  the  I'rencii  took  possession  ;  now  you  may 
walk  in  every  direction  through  the  plains,  and  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  find  scarcely  one  full-grown  tree,  nothing  but  old  stumps 
and  young  olfshools.  The  Kanaks  killed  their  goose  with 
the  golden  egg  in  those  days  when  tl.L-y  were  still  masters 
of  the  soil  and  its  fruits;  for  when  they  found  how  high 
a  value  was  set  on  the  wood  by  the  English  traders  visiting 
their  shores— so  high  that  for  a  cargo  of  it  they  could  get  in 
exchange  from  them  such  piccious  things  as  firearms,  ammu- 
nition, pi|ics,  tob.icco,  and  cloth  of  all  kinds — they  felled 
the  trees  recklessly,  floated  tliem  down  the  rivers,  and  carn.'d 
them  on  boaul  the  strangers'  vessels,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
not  a  tree  remained  standing.  Fori>inately  for  the  iwesent  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  the  roots  remained,  these  they  h.id  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  dig  out,  ;ind  from  them  young  trees  are 
now  springing  up.    In  twenty  or  thirty  years  asamlalwooil  tree 


is  big  enough  to  bear  cutting,  its  rate  of  growth  being  very 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  common  oak  in  France. 

At  Toil  de  France  sandal-wood  costs  at  the  present  time 
rather  less  than  tenpence  per  pound,  and  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  .As  the  tree  grows  readily  in  dry  stony 
places,  and  on  the  bare  shore  where  little  else  will  flourish,  and 
does  not  need  any  care  or  watching,  the  oropagat  on  of  it  by 
seed  could  not  fliil  to  be  .i  profitable  undertaking.  1,  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  large  myrtle,  with  stiff  anvl  smooth 
branches,  shining,  spear-shaped  leaves,  each  about  two  inches 
long  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  small  and  red,  and  a.e  suc- 
ceeded by  berries  about  the  si/.e  of  peas.  The  wood  is  yel- 
lowish, hard,  and  close-grained,  and  is  imported  into  Euro|)e  in 
logs  or  short  pieces,  chiefly  as  a  perfume  or  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornamental  articles — the  deeper  the  colour  the  more 
intense  is  the  perfume.  In  China,  when  cut  into  large  planks, 
it  is  someliriies  made  into  collins  for  the  grandees  of  the  land; 
and  s'.ich  coffins  are  said  to  resist  the  elVects  of  air  and  moisture 
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for  many  years.  The  Chinese  also  reduce  the  wood  to  powder 
and  convert  it  into  a  paste,  which  they  ajiply  to  their  bodies, 
their  furniture,  and  their  dress  as  a  perlunie.  'I'hey  make  per- 
fumed candles,  which  they  use  in  their  temples,  by  mixing  it 
with  rice-starch.  It  is  of  the  dust  of  this  wood  that  the 
lirahmins  form  the  pigment  which  they  uie  in  giving  the  tilac, 
or  frontal  mark,  to  the  god  Vishnu,  and  the  oil  used  in  their 
ceremonies  is  distilled  from  the  shavings.  Linen-presses  and 
chests,  cabinets  and  writing-desks,  are  often  lined  with  sandal- 
wood, as  no  insect  can  exist  or  iron  rust,  it  is  said,  within  its 
influence.  Wlien  the  trees  are  cut  down,  they  are  stripped  of 
their  bark,  after  which  the  wood  is  usually  chopped  into  billets 
or  small  pieces,  and  buried  in  a  dry  jilace  for  about  two 
months.  During  this  time  the  ants  eat  the  outer  part  of  it, 
which  is  white  and  has  no  smell,  without  penetrating  to  the 
heart,  which  is  the  valuable  i)art,  and  wliich  deepens  in 
colour  and  hardens  as  llie  tree  increases  in  age.  Notwith- 
standing the  present  scarcity  of  the  wood  in  New  Caledonia, 
the  governor,  only  a  short  time  before  M.  Gamier  left,  had 
granted  lo  Captain  Henry,  an  English  colonist,  a  monopoly 
for  cutting  it  for  sale  throughout  a  large  tract  of  tiie  nortl- 
e.ist  territory. 

M.  Gamier  and  his  party  found  it  pleasant  easy  walking 
as  long  as  their  road  led  them  through  the  plains,  or  skirted 
the  base  of  the  mountain-chain  which  stretches  from  the 
Mont  d'Or  to  the  nioutli  of  tlie  Tontuta,  but  when  they  had 
crossed  the  little  river  Ouaia,  and  came  in  view  of  Bulupari, 
with  its  huts  so  picturesquely  ranged  above  each  other  on  the 
steep  hill-sides,  then  their  more  toilsome  inarch  began.  The 
fertile,  well-watered  valley  they  had  left  looked  most  lovely  when 
seen  from  above — literally  a  sea  of  verdure,  with  not  a  spot  of 
brown  earth  visible  anywhere,  and  alive  with  birds — parroquets, 
witli  their  brilliant  plumage  Hashing  in  the  sun,  ringdoves, 
Caledonian  i)igeons,  and  myriads  of  other  ])igcons,  of  every 
si)ecies  and  hue.  They  halted  and  pitched  their  camp  at 
Tando-Uruma — the  highest  village  in  the  Uulupari  district, 
whose  chief  Saima  received  them  with  a  long  address  and  a 
])eaceolTering  of  yams.  He  was  quite  a  specimen  of  the  un- 
civilised Kanak,  fur  very  few  white  men  had  ever  crossed  his 
path,  and  the  grimaces  he  made  when  he  tasted  their  brandy, 
and  the  suspicion  with  which  he  regarded  them  when  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  eat  a  piece  of  sugar,  were  very 
iliverting. 

Leaving  Tando-Uruma  behind  them,  and  crossing  the 
little  river  Bougue,  they  looked  down  for  the  last  time  from 
the  heights  they  had  been  climbing,  on  to  the  sea  that  washes 
the  western  shores,  and  began  the  descent  into  the  valley  of 
the  river  Mene,  making  their  way  direct  for  Kanala.  'J'he 
nights  were  nights  of  torture  to  some  of  the  party,  for  in  the 
open  air  there  is  no  elfeclual  way  of  protecting  one's  self  from 
mosipiitoes  and  other  marauding  insects.  One  poor  wretch 
started  up,  half  delirious,  from  a  feverish  and  troubled  sleep 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  exhausted  wiUi  battling  against 
such  irrepressible  foes,  loaded  his  rille  and  revolver,  crying  out, 
"Qui  vive?"  and  matle  a  furious  onslaught  on  some  cliarreil 
slumps  that  stood  at  a  little  distance— the  remains  ol  a  group 
of  niaoiili-trees  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  had  recently  licked  up 
all  the  grass  of  the  valley. 

Kanala  is  so  well  guarded  by  hills,  that  it  is  not  visible  to 
any  one  approaching  i'.  Ironi  the  land  side  until  he  is  within 
two  hours'  walk  of  it.     The  last  bit  of  the  road  seemed  very 


long  to  M.  Gamier,  and  his  companions ;  one  of  the  latter 
had  sprained  his  knee  in  descending  the  mountain-side,  and 
after  walking  a  j'ttle  way,  the  [lain  became  so  intense  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed.  A  litter  of  branches  was  soon 
contrived,  but  then  came  an  unexpected  difficulty — notliing 
would  induce  the  Kanaks  to  carry  him — neldier  persuasion, 
reasoning,  nor  threats.  At  last  M.  Gamier  had  the  brilliant  idea 
of  inventing  a  perhaps  pardonable  lie  for  the  occasion ;  he 
told  them  that  the  disabled  man  was  the  greatest  warrior  of 
his  iiibe,  and  that  the  lameness  was  caused  by  a  ball  which 
had  lodged  in  his  leg  in  the  last  battle,  and  which  the  doctors 
had  not  succeeded  in  extracting.  The  story  produced  the 
desired  effect,  for  from  that  moment,  until  they  reached  Kanala, 
all  the  Kanaks  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  lending  a 
hand  in  carrying  the  hero.  When  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
last  ridge  which  separated  thera  from  the  town,  and  saw  the 
great  plains  of  Kanala  and  Nakety  lying  below,  th.ey  fired  a 
volley  to  signal  their  approach  to  the  guard-house,  which  stood 
on  the  hill-side  beneath  them,  and  which  was  distinguishable 
by  its  tall  flagstaff  and  the  flying  tricolour.  Captain  Garcin, 
the  governor  of  the  station,  came  out  to  meet  the  travellers, 
and  he  and  his  wile  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome,  not  allowing 
thera  to  continue  their  march  until  they  had  been  entertained 
in  European  style  under  their  roof — a  piece  of  hospitality 
which  was  highly  appreciated. 

Kanala  is  a  pretty  place,  and  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, lying  as  it  does  embedded  in  vegetation,  backed  by  hills 
which  rise  in  gentle  slopes  from  the  shore  The  bay  runs  far 
into  the  land,  and  is  a  good  haven  of  refuge,  for  the  entrance 
is  small,  and  it  is  protected  on  all  sides  from  land  and  sea  winds. 
The  houses  nestle  in  coco-nut  groves,  and  bear  evidence  to  the 
l)ros|.>erous  circumstances  of  their  owners.  A  more  important 
place  than  Kanala  would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
solidly-built,  commodious-looking  tenements.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  pleasant  verandalied  houses  are  agriculturists,  and 
grow  chiefly  rice,  for  which  the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted, 
being  abundantlv  watered  by  numerous  small  streams.  Cofl'ee- 
plantations  are  rare  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  island,  for  though, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  coffee  is  far  more  profitable  than 
rice,  the  i)iant  is  very  delicate,  and  only  t'.irives  in  sheltered 
places.  It  requires  great  care  in  raising,  and  then,  when  it 
has  grown  suflicicntly  to  become  productive,  perhaps  a  hurri- 
cane comes,  which  entirely  dtstioys  the  whole  plantation — 
the  labour  of  years.  More  attention  should,  however,  be  paid 
lo  its  cultivation  in  the  island  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
because  the  soil  is  peculiarly  favouriible  to  its  growth,  and  the 
plantations  might  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  as  they  are  in 
Arabia  from  the  too  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  by  hedges  formeil 
of  a  branching  kind  of  pojilar  planted  for  ihe  purpose,  and 
which  grows  very  tjuickly  and  readily. 

The  dangers  attending  the  exploration  of  the  north-east 
shores  have  already  been  alluded  to ;  notwithstanding  these,  how- 
ever, W.,  Banare,  lieutenant  in  command  of  La  Fine,  succeeded 
in  making  a  very  complete  survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  that 
coast,  and  by  thus  oven  oming  the  obstacles  hitherto  regarded 
as  insurmountable,  and  adventuring  himself  fearlessly  into 
unknown  regions,  among  unknown  people,  certainly  produced 
a  considerable  impression  on  the  natives,  and  raised  the 
Europeans  in  their  estimation.  The  expedition  had  occupied 
six  monliis,  and  was  just  nbout  to  be  .succeeded  bv  aiuither, 
the  objc't  of  which  was  to  reconnoitre  the  west  coast  in  a 
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similar  manner,  when  M.  Garnier  re.-iched  Kanala.  Hearing 
of  it,  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Noumea,  and  appljing  for 
permission  to  accompany  M.  I3anari$  on  his  cruise,  and  assist 
him  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  in  taking  the  bearings  of  the 
coast,  drawing  his  charts,  and  so  forth. 

His  desire  was  at  once  complied  with  by  the  governor, 
and  they  embarked  on  tlie  Gazelle,  a  small  schooner,  which 
was  charged  to  go  and  meet  La  Fine,  and  provision  her  for 
the  voyage.  The  news  tiiat  greeted  them  when  they  came  up 
with  her  was  of  rather  an  alarming  nature — namely,  that  the 
tribe  of  Pouangud,  in  the  very  region  they  were  going  to  visit, 
had  but  a  few  days  before  attacked  a  coaster.  La  Rcine  ties  lies, 
and  killed  and  eaten  the  whole  crew ;  a  woman,  two  natives, 
and  two  Frenchmen  had  then  pillaged  the  vessel,  cut  down 
her  n;asts,  and  abandoned  her.  After  that,  apparently  thirsting 
for  more  blood,  they  had  made  their  way  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  called  Gatope,  where  some  European  fishermen  were 
living,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  end  of  them  in  the 
same  horril.)e  manner.  Fortunately  the  Europeans  had  some 
friends  in  the  tribe,  who  put  them  on  their  guard,  so  that  they 
had  just  time  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  shore,  and  get  out  to  sea 
in  their  fishing-canoe.  By  good  luck  they  fell  in  with  the 
deserted  Lfeiiie  iles  Lies,  and,  boarding  her,  they  transferred  to 
her  their  mast  and  sail,  and  so  got  away,  and  were  picked  up 
by  L.a  Fine. 

The  governor  was  all  the  more  excited  by  the  news  of 
theFC  occurrences,  because  he  had  ju^t  had  further  evidence 
of  the  tiir'nlent  state  of  the  tribes  m  the  west.  At  Houagap 
he  had  \  of  the  murder  of  a  French  colonist  by  a  Kanak 

of  the  triuc  '  Poumgue ;  and  feeling  that  active  measures 
must  be  at  imcc  tiken  to  mluce  them  to  a  propi  r  mu-  of 
subjection,  he  set  abnni  rganising  an  expedition  lor  that 
purpose.  Meanwhile  iie  ordered  La  Fine  lo  take  up  her 
station  over  against  PouangUf',  where  the  ere  v  of  the  Lieine 
lies  Lies  had  been  massacred,  and  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  coast,  its  channels,  reefs,  and  shoals,  si  s  to  be 
an  efficient  pilot  to  the  vessels  that  wfie  to  follow  ,is  soon 
as  possible  with  troops.  M.  Garnier  was  to  remain  on  board 
La  Line,  and  received  strict  injunction^  never  to  go  on  shore, 
except  by  day,  and  with  a  sufliciently  strong  escort  to  guard 
against  surprises.  One  of  the  fishermen  who  had  the  hair- 
breadth escape  from  the  cannibals  at  Gatope.  i  vcde  named 
Peterson,   remained  with  the  crew,  and   "  ■  of  its  most 

useful  members,  owing  to  his  understand  ii  r  Kanak  tongue, 
and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hydrography  of  that 
coast.  He  was  such  a  man  as  one  reads  of  in  works  of  fiction, 
simple  and  straightforward  in  nianner  and  speech,  extrcinely 
ready  and  prompt  in  action,  immovably  calm  in  face  of 
danger,  and  finding  real  enjoyment  in  a  solitary  and  perilous 
life — just  the  kind  of  man  to  inspire  savages  with  respect,  for 
physically  he  was  strong  and  muscular,  and  w.as  possessed  of 
great  skill  and  dexterity.  He  had  been  living  for  years  among 
these  wild  tribes,  his  revolver  never  out  of  his  hand,  day  or 
night,  and  his  gun  always  loaded  by  his  side.  It  is  needless  to 
say  he  had  had  in  those  years  adventures  not  a  kw;  and 
escapes  far  more  "  hairbreadth  "  than  the  last  one.  He  used  to 
recount  them  to  the  crew  in  the  most  vivid  langu.age,  and  they 
were  such  as  to  make  the  oldest  ha.ids  quake  and  shudder. 

At  M.  Banaru's  request,  the  governor  had  ordered  the  Seci-it, 
a  small  pilot-boat,  to  attend  on  Zij  Fine,  and  thread  the 
narrow  rocky  channels  where  a  larger  vessel  could  not  venture 


without  great  risk.  Her  crew  numbered  five  men  including 
the  captain.  On  the  23rd  of  Au^,ust  both  vessels  anchored  for 
the  uight  under  the  heights  of  Paquiepe,  ne.ar  the  spot  where 
the  crew  of  the  A'eine  <les  Lies  had  been  massacred,  waiting  for 
the  daylight  and  for  a  westerly  br'^'ze  to  enter  the  Hay  of 
Chasscloup,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  on  the  ist  of  .Sep- 
tember by  the  troops  from  Noumo.a.  The  intermediate  days 
were  to  be  spent  in  studying  the  geography  and  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  vicinity,  so  that  they  might  pilot  the  ships  of 
war,  when  they  can;e  in  sight,  to  a  safe  anchor.age.  A  favour- 
able breeze  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  carried  La  Fine 
into  the  bay,  but  the  Seeret,  keeping  too  close  to  the  shore,  and 
trusting  too  much  to  her  small  draught  of  water,  stranded  on 
a  sand-bank.  No  anxiety  about  her  was  felt  at  die  time  by 
the  crew  of  La  Fine,  for  they  calculated  that  the  next  rising 
tide  must  set  her  afloat  again,  and  that  consequently  it  was 
quite  needless  for  them  to  go  to  her  assistance.  Could  they 
but  have  foreseen  the  horrible  fate  that  was  coming  upon  that 
poor  little  vessel,  they  would  not  have  cast  anchor  so  quietly 
that  morning,  nor  looked  with  siu  '1  calm  indificrence  at  her 
motionless  mast,  distinctly  visible    I'ln  where  they  Kay. 

The  Bay  of  Chasseloup  is  shut  in  by  low  bare  hills.  One 
litde  hut  was  the  only  human  halmation  to  be  seen  far  or 
near.  That  hut  stood  close  to  the  »i  iU?r's  edge  on  the  strip  of 
level  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  I'.ni  Inuiian  being-;  Mcmed 
to  be  sw.arming  everywhere  ;  they  <  roppcd  m)>  on  all  sides, 
drawn  together  by  the  news  that  had  doubtless  spread  rapidly 
from  village  to  village,  that  a  large  vessel  had  anchored  olf  their 
coast.  The  black,  naked  figures  stood  nut  sharply  defined 
against  the  clear  bright  niornin  ■  sky.  Mt  inwhile  terror  and 
dismay  h.ad  seized  on  the  inhabit  '^  of  a  small  islet  near  by; 
they  moved  rapidly  .ihout,  collecting  their  fisbing-t.i(kle,  and 
putting  oflf  in  their  canoes.  Many  jumped  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  m.iinland,  and  lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
crowd  which  had  begun  to  assemble  on  the  beach.  It  was  im- 
possible to  discover  at  that  dlsiancc  whether  fear  or  hostility 
prompted  the  movements  of  those  who  came  running  down 
the  hill-sides,  flourishing  their  long  ass.igays  j  but  M.  li.iii.iKi 
was  determined  at  least  to  attempt  to  get  some  information 
from  them  about  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed  on  the 
Reine  ties  Lies,  and  by  showing  no  hesitation  at  going  among 
them,  he  hoped  to  inspire  them  with  respect,  if  not  with  awe 
.So,  taking  ten  men  armed  with  pistols  and  guns  with  them,  he 
and  M.  (iarnier  left  the  ship  in  the  long-boat  and  rowed  direct 
for  the  shore.  Among  the  ten  were  Peterson,  who  was  to  act 
as  pilot  and  interpreter,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  .M.  G.trnier's, 
a  soldier  who  had  served  for  years  in  .\frica,  and  was  inured 
to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  d.angc  't  was  a  peculiar  cli.irac- 
teristic  of  his  never  to  be  surpris,  anything,  and  his  in- 

variable observation  at  the  most  critical  moments  was,  "  You 
may  think  this  a  bad  business,  but  it's  nothing  to  what  I  had 
to  go  through  when  I  was  in  Africa."  There  was  a  grim  con- 
solation in  these  words  which  never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
effect  on  those  who  heard  them  ;  the  most  drooping  spirits 
were  roused,  and  the  most  desponding  heart  revived. 

No  sooner  had  they  landed  than  the  natives  formed  a  close 
circle  around  them,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  them  slighlly 
uneasy  as  to  the  turn  afTlrirs  might  take.  However,  they  took 
care  to  maint.iin  a  perfectly  calm  exterior,  and  Peterson, 
addressing  one  of  the  foremost  in  Kanak,  told  him  to  go 
anil  fetch  the  chief     An  old  man,  with  a  remarkably  mild  and 
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peaceable  face,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  greeted  Peter- 
son V  'th  evident  ])leasiire  as  an  old  ac;(niaintancc.  This  was 
Maiigo,  the  oldest  and  the  liij^hest  in  rank  of  all  the  chiefs  of 
that  country,  hut  he  was  neither  the  most  jiowerAil  nor  the 
most  inthiential.  Ten  years  s^n  two  warlike  mountain  chiefs 
hail,  liy  a  succession  u\  tlepredatory  raiils,  driven  him  from 
his  territory  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  and  forced  him  to 


himself  to  be  persuaded  to  return  with  M.  Banare  to  the  ship, 
where,  as  I'eterson  explained  to  them,  they  might  talk  over  the 
matter  (juietly,  away  from  the  curious  throng,  and  not  in  any 
way  compromise  themselves.  Mango's  boldness  in  trusting 
himself  to  the  strangers  spread  consternation  among  his  own 
people.  Some  of  them  swam  out  after  the  boat  a*  far  as  they 
dared,  advising  him    to    return,   and  others  screamed   and 
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migrate  with  all  his  subjects  to  Gatopo,  where  he  found  more 
peace.ible  neighbours,  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
labour,  and  suftered  him  and  his  tribe  to  do  the  same.  Some 
of  these  were  fishermen  ami  others  agriculturists,  and  a  friendly 
alliance  existed  between  them  all,  so  that  when  Peterson 
asked  Mango  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Heine 
Jes  lies  he  seemed  inclined  to  refuse,  for  he  knew  but  too  well 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  if  not  actu.ally  of  his  own 
tribe,  were  men  of  Gatope,  and  his  allies.  \\y  a  little  careful 
management,  however,  he,  with  his  sons  Ti  and  Pouagni,  allowed 


beckoned  to  him  from  the  shore.  Mango  watched  the  land 
receding  into  the  distance,  and  as  the  cries  and  entreaties  ot 
his  subjects  grew  fainter,  and  at  last  died  quite  away,  the 
troubled  and  anxious  expression  on  his  face  increased,  and 
betrayed  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  mistrust  ;  but  he  and  his 
sons  went  on  board,  and  followed  M.  Banare  down  into  his 
cabin  without  a  word,  maintaining  a  stooping  altitude,  as  the 
Kan.iks  do  in  the  presence  of  a  great  chief,  or  when  they  enter 
any  sacred  place.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  a  ship, 
and  they   appeare<l  greatly  awe  struck  .at   finding  themselves 
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actually  in  the  body  of  one.  When  they  got  below,  Mango 
was  made  to  umlergo  a  lengthened  interrogatory,  and  answered 
every  question  that  was  put  to  him  without  an  attempt  at  resist- 
anee.  He  tolil  M.  Banard  that  the  crew  of  the  Reine  dcs  lies 
had  been  put  to  death  by  men  belonging  to  the  tribes  of 
I'ouanguu  and  Pouantloitche,  his  allies,  but  not  his  subjects, 
who  had  eaten  their  victims  and  pillaged  the  vessel,  carrying 
away  everything  tliat  w.as  portable.  He  gave  every  information 
demanded  of  him,  as  to  the  district  where  these  tribes  were 
to  be  found  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  all  Ui  the 
humblest  and  most  submissive  manner.  After  this  M.  Banard 
explained  what  had  happened  to  \\\z  Secret  on  the  previous  day, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  captain,  M.  Gdrard,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  get  it  conveyed  at  once  to  its  destination,  and  to 


send  some  men  to  help  in  getting  the  vessel  afloat  again  j  then 
he  dismissed  him  and  his  two  sons,  each  with  a  present  of  a 
blanket  and  some  tobacco. 

This  was  towards  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  hour  later 
M.  Banard,  coming  up  on  deck  after  dinner,  noticed  that  the 
masts  of  the  Secret  were  no  longer  visible,  which  made  him 
conclude  that  she  had  got  ofi'  the  sand-bank,  and  had  anchoreil 
out  of  sight  a  little  further  off.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
be  anxious  about  her  disappearance,  for  there  being  no  wind 
at  the  time,  she  could  not  possibly  have  come  up  and  joined 
them.  He  stood  a  long  while  watching  the  sun  set  behmd  the 
hills  that  skirt  the  bay ;  and,  as  darkness  came  on,  multitudes 
of  fires  that  gleamed  out  along  the  shore  showed  that  the 
natives  had  not  yet  gone  back  to  their  homes  inland. 


A  Days  Sport  in  tlte  Polar  Sea. 
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TuR  maps  in  our  School  Geographies  inform  us  th.it  after 
having  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Behring,  going  north- 
ward, we  are  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  must,  perforce,  be 
true,  because  it  is  in  print ;  but  the  name  seems  a  misnomer  to 
those  who  have  made  the  voyage  to  the  polar  regions  of  the 
Pacific  hemisphere. 

As  we  have  been  nrcustomed  to  associate  with  the  term 
"ocean"  an  idea  of  almost  unfathomable  depth,  as  well  as  of 
vast  superficial  extent,  the  adventurer  may  be  surprised  when, 
after  passing  the  Diomede  Islands,  which  stand  like  green 
sentinels  in  the  gateway,  he  finds  himself  in  a  broad  "sound." 
Convenient  dc|)th  tor  anchorage  may  be  found  anywhere  ;  and 
the  surf^ice,  when  undisturbed  by  wind,  is  nearly  as  tranquil 
and  free  from  swell  or  undulation  as  that  of  an  inland  pond. 
Thirty  fathoms  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  depth  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  centre  of  the  "  Polar  Basin." 

Until  within  twenty  years,  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
this  remote  region  was  very  limited.  The  accounts  of  the  ill- 
fated  Behring's  discoveries  are  v.ague  and  unsatisfactory;  and 
for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Greenland  fishery  had 
been  prosecuted  in  very  high  latitudes  by  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  Straits  of  Behring  had  been  passed 
only  by  single  vessels  at  long  intervals.  The  short  summer 
cruises  of  Cook,  Kotzebiie,  and  Bcechy  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  matter,  in  the  way  of  general  knowledge,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  decatles  that  the  powers  of  cupidity 
and  sympathetic  humanity  have  combined  to  fill  up  the  details. 
The  expeditions  in  search  of  the  lost  Franklin  were  simul- 
taneous with  the  rush  of  American  whalemen  following  in  the 
track  of  Roys,  who  brought  the  first  cargo  of  oil  out  of  this 
sea.  His  successful  cruise  was  made  in  1848,  in  comm.and  of 
the  barcjue  Superior,  of  S.ag  Harbour,  U.S.;  and  the  fact  was 
demonstrated  that  the  "  great  Greenland  whale "  ■night  be 
profitably  hunted  by  the  Pacific  route.  For  a  few  yeais  au'o 
sequent  to  that  date,  the  fleet  of  whalers  might,  at  times,  be 
coimted  from  the  masthead  by  scores. 

In  the  season  of  185 — ,  on  a  fine  day  in  July,  we  p.assed 
the  Diomedes,  and  dropped  our  anchor  otT  East  Cape,  within 
a  f«w  miles  of  the  Und,  in  company  with  a  dozen  other  ships  ; 


all,  like  ourselves,  in  quest  of  the  "  bowhcad,"  as  the  great 
polar  whale  is  allied — the  name  being  distinctive  from  the 
regular  "right"  whale,  which  is  hunted  in  lower  latitudes, 
between  the  parallels  of  forty  and  sixty. 

It  was  nearly  calm  when  we  anchored,  and  continued  so 
during  the  night — if  night  it  could  be  called  during  that  season. 
It  was  but  a  kind  of  subdued  twilight ;  for  the  midnight  sun, 
hardly  more  than  his  own  apparent  diameter  below  the  horizon, 
still  illuminated  the  whole  circle.  A  whale  might  be  seen  and 
successfully  chased  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  read  ordinary  print  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  light 

From  our  anchorage  we  had  a  view  of  the  sterile  Asiatic 
shore,  trending  away  to  the  westward,  until  lost  in  the  distance. 
Certainly  nothing  more  cheerless  and  forbidding  for  the  abode 
of  human  beings  could  be  imagined  than  is  this  coast 

Numerous  patches  and  "streams"  of  loose  ice  were  in 
sight,  stretching  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  shore, 
but  there  was  no  ice  of  such  a  size,  that  danger  to  a  stout  ship 
need  be  apprehended  from  it.  Nor  was  the  shore  at  this 
time  ice-bound  ;  while  a  considerable  space  of  clear  water  lay 
between  the  ice-streams  and  the  Kind. 

The  ice  with  which  the  navigator  has  to  contend  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  always  low,  rising  but  little  .above  the  sur- 
face. It  is,  of  course,  none  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account. 
But  the  gigantic  "  bergs,"  towering  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  air — which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greenland  seas, 
as  also  in  the  Antarctic  regions — are  here  unknown,  fcr  obvious 
reasons. 

If,  as  is  now  generally  understood,  these  "bergs"  be  simply 
the  ends  of  glaciers  snapped  oft'  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  as 
they  are  pushed  forward  with  -slow  but  resistless  force,  they 
can  only  be  found  where  the  shores  are  precipitous,  and  the 
adjacent  sea  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  them  oflf. 

The  face  of  the  land  here  is  not,  generally  speaking,  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  glacier-ice  to  any  great  height  near  the 
sea  ;  and  though  bergs  of  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with,  they  are  usually  found  to  be 
grotindcd  hard  and  fast  on  the  bottom. 
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No  whales  were  seen  during  the  night-watches ;  though  a 
look-out  was  ke|)t  from  the  deck,  and  the  boats  were  ready  in 
drop  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  roar  of  walruses  was  now 
and  then  lieard  inshore  of  us ;  but  these  could  not  be  seen 
against  the  gloomy  background. 

As  the  bro.ider  light  of  day  advanced,  we  lifted  our  anchor, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  air  off  the  land,  made  sail  tu 
the  northward.  The  operations  of  getting  under  way,  or  coming 
to  anchor,  were  easily  performed  by  one  watch.  A  light  anchor 
was  used  with  this  view ;  and  if  the  wind  was  light,  the  sails 
were  merely  clewed  r.p,  and  left  hanging  unfurled. 

We  had  made  an  offing  of  perhaps  fifteen  miles  before  the 
captain  came  on  djck  in  the  morning.  He  lubbed  his  hands, 
and  stam]>ed  fort-and-aft  the  quarterdeck  a  few  times,  seem- 
ingly in  keen  enjoyment  of  the  cool,  bracing  air ;  took  a  look 
at  our  accidental  consorts,  some  of  whom  were  also  under  sail ; 
glanced  aloft  to  see  that  the  mastheads  were  duly  manned  ; 
and  then  hailed  the  steward  to  "  hurry  up  breakfast." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Edwards,"  he  said  to  the  mate,  "  here  ;ve  are 
in  the  Arctic  at  last,  and  a  fine  day  before  us.  What'U  you 
bet  we  don't  get  a  whale  before  night?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  care  to  bet  asninst  getting  one,"  replied 
Edwards,  "  though  I  really  think  I  should  w!n.  The  ground 
loo';s  dry  yet.     We  shall  have  to  push  up  farther  north." 

'"O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  do  ye  doubt?'"  quoted 
Captain  Ripley.  "Mark,  now;  we  shall  get  a  whale  befora 
night.     I've  said  it." 

"  I  hope  you  mayn't  jirove  a  false  prophet,  sir." 

"  There's  one  ofT  the  quarter  here  now ;  but  he  isn't  the 
ri^ht  sort." 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  "  finback,"  which  had 
been  dodging  round  for  an  hour  past— a  species  of  whale  of 
so  little  comparative  \alue,  and  so  difficult  to  capture,  that  not 
m  ich  notice  is  taken  of  one  after  its  character  is  made  out. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  ocean  where 
the  keel  of  ship  has  penetrated — in  high  and  low  latitudes, 
bath  on  soundings  an  1  off. 

Of  course,  the  pretended  certainty  of  the  captain  was  a 
mere  random  pre  iiction,  based  upon  no  definite  data.  The 
movements  of  the  bowhead  whale  are  in  the  highest  degree 
capricious  and  uncertain.  To-day  every  ship  in  the  fleet  is 
either  chasing  or  culling;  to-morrow  not  a  spout  is  to  be  seen 
by  any  one.  No  one  can  tell  whence  they  come,  or  whither 
they  have  gone  ;  whether  they  have  departed  for  the  season, 
or  whether  the  ground  will  be  alive  with  them  to  morrow. 

We  had  not  yet  finislied  our  breakfast,  when  a  school  of 
"killers"  was  reported  from  the  masthead;  and  soon  afterwards 
we  came  up  with  it,  passing  so  near  as  to  "gaily"  them. 
We  couLl  not  wiste  time  to  lower  the  boats  in  pursuit  of  sm  .11 
game.  These  killers  are  themselves  a  species  of  whale,  but  as 
tlieir  yield  of  oil  is  small,  they  are  not  often  liunted.  It  is  easy 
to  distinguish  them,  by  their  long  triangular  humps,  or  "  fore- 
topmast-staysails,"  as  they  are  termed  by  seamen. 

This,  which  is  often  familiarly  spoken  of  as  a  dorsal  fin,  is 
simply  an  immovable  hunch  or  projection  on  the  blubb^T.  As 
its  form  varies  in  the  difierent  species,  it  furnishes  a  distinctive 
mark,  to  be  recognised  at  once  by  the  eye  of  the  whaleman, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  use  it  is  to  the  animal 
itself.  No  species  of  cetacean  has,  correctly  speaking,  any  but 
pectoral  fins — one  on  each  side  of  the  breast. 

We  had  passed  directly  through  the  school  of  killers,  but 


they  apjieared  to  recover  almost  immediately  from  their  fright, 
and  rallied  a  short  distance  astern.     Presently  came  the  iTy 

I  of  "  Blotusl"  from  aloft,  blended  with  the  sound  o'  ^\vi  spout 
itself,  as  a  whale  came  to  the  surface  anion.;  tlie  killers,  and 
every  eye  was  at  once  directed  at  the  novel  spect.u  le  in  our 
wake. 

I  The  victim,  who  formed  the  central  figure  of  the  group, 
was  not  a  bowhead,  but  a  whale  of  the  sm.iller  species,  com- 

I  monly   known  as   a  "muscle-digger."      His   blowing,   which 

,  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  ring  to  it,  indicative  of  r.ige  and 
terror,  was  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  body, 

j  as  also  by  swinging  blows  of  his  flukes,  delivered  right  and  left 

'  at  his  tormentors. 

But  these  violent  demonstrations  did  not  last  long.  He 
seemed   to  become  more  and  more   helpless   and  passive — 

i  scarcely  e.>:haling  at  all  from  his  spiracles — while  his  wliole 
frame  was  agitated  by  a  trcnKMiilous  shudder,  betokening 
mortal  agony  and  fear.    Arounil,  over,  and  under  him  swarmed 

I  an  army  of  killers,  worrying  him  to  death. 

!        These  animals  recognise  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  "  In  union 

;  there  is  strength,"  always  doing  business  on  the  co  oper.uive 
principle.  By  force  of  numbers,  and  a  peculiar  system  of 
oftensive  tactics,  they  usually  man.ige  to  come  off  comiuerors 
in  their  struggle  with  "leviathan."     The  lips  and  tongue  are 

J  the  chief  points  of  attack,  and  the  contest  ends  by  the  death 

'  of  the  whale  in  dreadful  agony,  with  his  tongue  torn  out  by 

i  the  roots ! 

I  But  we  did  not  wait  long  to  study  natural  history,  after  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  killers  had  fairly  hooked  to  him.  Down 
went  three  boats,  and  a  rush  was  ma  le  witli  the  oars ;  fur  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  frigliten  the  whale  more  than  he  was  fright- 
ened already.  He  was,  indeed,  unconscious  of  our  approach 
until  the  sharp  "irons"  were  buried  in  his  vitals,  and  his 
breath  was  choked  by  a  rushing  torrent  of  blood  at  his  spout- 
holes.  The  cetaceous  killers  quickly  abandoned  the  field  to 
the  human  ones ;  and  the  poor  worried  victim  fell  an  easy  prey. 
In  his  last  agony,  or  "flurry,"  he  struck  a  series  of  thundering 
blows  with  his  tail,  which  he  appeared  to  wield  with  the  ijuick- 
ness  and  elasticity  of  a  whip-lash.  We  tliought  we  had  killed 
some  "right"  whales  famous  for  tlieir  performances  in  this 
line  ;  but  our  oldest  whalesmen,  who  hid  battled  more  or  less 
with  almost  every  species,  had  seen  nothing  like  his  equal  in 
flexibility,  or  in  the  swiftness  with  which  so  many  blows  were 
given.  We  had  been  on  our  guard,  however,  for  this  manueuvre, 
and  had  taken  care  to  give  him  room  enough. 

The  muscle-digger  whale,  also  called  by  the  names  of 
the  "  ripsack,"  and  the  '■  California  grey,"  is  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  north  latitudes.  It  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  difficult 
to  capture.  Though,  in  default  of  l.irger  game,  we  often  spent 
much  time  in  fruitless  pursuit,  this  was  the  only  specimen  we 
took  during  the  season.  In  this  case  the  killers  had  prepared 
the  way  for  us,  as  has  been  seen. 

It  is  comparatively  a  small  whale,  and  ils  oil  is  of  an 
inferior  (pulily.  The  goner.U  form  of  ils  ho  ly  is  like  those 
of  the  "  [jolar"  and  "  right  "  wli.des  — h.iving  no  huniii  or  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back.  'I'lie  head  is  small  and  sharp,  con- 
taining no  winlebone  of  any  value. 

Although  numerous  in  the  Arctic  and  Okhotsk  Seas,  it  is 
rarely  taken  on  those  grounds,  being  classed  by  the  whaleinen 
with  the  finb.ick,  as  "unstrik.ible;"  but  lhou;;h  in  certain  bays 
and  lagoons   on  the  toast  rf   Upper  C'alifornia   -where  these 
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wlialcs  go  u])  into  shallow  water  to  breed — they  arc  hunted 
willi  a  fair  ilcgroc  of  success.  Many  wiialers  have  fountl  it 
quite  as  ijrufilaljle  to  make  their  "  between-seasons "  among 
the  niiiscleiliggers  as  tu  spend  that  tune  in  cruising  for 
"  si)erni." 

Wlien  taken  in  these  bays  tliey  are  in  good  condition, 
sonic  of  the  cows  making  forty  or  even  fifty  barrels  of  oil, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  limit  in  that  species.  They  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  e.vceedingly  vicious,  and  dangerous  to  attack. 
Many  boats  are  destroyed,  and  many  serious  and  even  fatal 
accidents  occur  in  taking  them. 

From  tlieir  abundance  on  this  coast,   as  also  from   their 


weird  sisters  in  "Macbeth,"  who  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
our  car,  and  break  it  to  our  hoiie." 

"  Well,"  he  grumbled  again,  "  this  is  a  whale,  I  suppose. 
Small  favours  thankfully  received,  and  larger  ones  in  pro- 
portion." 

While  busied  in  securing  the  whale,  a  number  of  walruses 
made  their  apjjearance  near  us,  and  set  u[)  a  kind  of  guttural 
roar,  ipiite  unlike  any  sound  to  which  I  ran  compare  it.  More 
and  more  heads  poi)ped  up  above  the  surface ;  and  their  added 
voices  swelled  the  strange  chorus  till  at  least  fifty  had  collected, 
when  the  noise  became  terrific.  They  extended  themselves 
out  into  several  groups,  so  as  almost  to  surround  us. 
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dingy  ppearance,  they  have  taken  the  name  of  "  Californian 
greys."  Some  specimens  present  the  appearance  of  several 
lillle  bunjhes,  forming  a  sort  of  serrated  ridge,  on  the  top  of 
the  "  small,"  near  the  tail,  and  hence  still  another  term  some- 
times ai)])lied  to  them,  "saw-backs." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  we  should  get  a  whale  before  night?" 
said  (.'aplain  Rijilcy,  as  we  were  hauling  our  prize  into  the 
fluke-chain. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  rail  f/u's  a  whale,  sir,"  growled  the  mate ; 
"  he  won't  fill  more  than  three  casks." 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  said  a  u'liak"  was  the  reply,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air. 

Hut  Mr.  Kdwards  had  thought  only  of  the  term  as  applied 
to  a  "  hundred  and-fifly-barrel''  bowhead,  to  say  the  least.  The 
captain's  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  were  like  those  of  the 


•'  Let's  go  and  pitch  into  'em  !  "  said  the  second  mate,  eager 
for  sport. 

"  Go  ahead,  if  you  want  to  !  "  hailed  the  captain  ;  "  you'll 
never  have  a  better  chance." 

Seizing  our  paddles,  so  as  to  face  the  "  music,"  we  shot  the 
light  boats  ahead,  directly  among  them.  The  appearance  of 
the  strange  beasts,  as  they  bravely  held  their  position,  was  mo:;l 
startling. 

Instead  of  scattering,  they  huddled  together  as  we  ap- 
l)roached.  Their  savage  heads  were  thrown  slightly  backward, 
disp!a)ing  the  fidl  length  of  their  terrible  ivory  weapons,  which 
contrasted  fiercely  with  their  dark  muzzles. 

"  Here,  this  big  fellow ! "  cried  the  mate  to  Iiis  boat- 
steerer  ;  and  as  the  bright  harpoon  cleft  the  monster's  side, 
a  gush  of  blood  was  seen,  and  the  whole  herd  vanished  as 
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if  by  magic.  There  was  a  short  jerk  uiiuu  the  line  ;  we 
snubbed  it  hard,  and  held  on  all. 

Presently,  with  a  defiant  snort,  the  enraged  beast  was  uii 
again  and  showing  light.  He  drove  his  tusks  gallantly  at 
his  assailants,  throwing  his  head  alternately  backward  and 
forward,  as  if  in  the  act  of  snee/ing.  lint  the  mate,  watching 
his  opportunity,  met  him  with  his  spade,  inllicting  a  deep 
gash  in  the  throat.  With  a  terrilk  roar,  he  disappeared  again, 
under  a  pool  of  his  life-blood. 

The  form  of  this  animal's  tusks,  slightly-curved,  seemed 
admirably  adaiited  for  hooking  upon  a  bo.il's  gunwale;  and, 
had  he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  weigiit  to  bear  upon  such 


As  soon  as  lie  body  ui  die  molliir  was  slrel<  hiA  uiU  Imri- 
zont.dly,  by  the  he  idway  of  the  moving  bual,  the  lillle  cjue 
perched  upon  it,  a!i  I  so  rem.iining,  w.is  towed  alongside,  hlill 
uttering  the  same  inlanline  moan. 

.Vnil  still,  after  the  line  was  taken  on  board  and  ii.uiUd  uji 
short,  all  hands  became  grou|)ed  in  the  w.ii^l,  looking  with 
an  expression  of  pity  on  each  rough  (mv — at  the  "b.iliy 
walrus,"  as  it  instinctively  clung  to  the  c()r[)se  of  its  mother, 
and  uiJturned  its  innocent  eyes  at  us. 

It  has  often  before  been  observed  by  tr.ivelli.rs  tli.il  Uuie 
is  something  peculiarly  touching  to  human  fechngs  in  the  \oi(  e 
anil  actions  of  the  seal  when  in  distress,  either  Iroin  wounds 
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powerful  levers,  I  doubt  not  we  should  have  been  rolK     over, 
Jind  treated  to  a  frigid  inunersion,  without  ceremony. 

Hut,  mortally  wountled,  he  whirled  and  writhe<l  beneath 
the  surface,  invisil)le  through  the  bloody  water,  until  the  tension 
upon  the  line  was  suddenly  relaxed,  and  we  \m\\n\  in— the 
pole,  socket,  and  [vmI  of  the  shank  of  our  har[)oon  !  The  tough 
iron  had  been  fairly  twisted  olT  by  the  wringing,  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  animal  in  his  death-agony  !  AVe  saw  no  more 
of  him. 

But  the  herd  still  remained  near,  roaring  as  before,  and 
glaring  defiance  at  us  with  their  great  staring  eyes.  At  our 
next  attempt  we  had  better  success,  and  secured  a  large  cow; 
while  each  of  the  other  boats  also  got  one. 

As  we  took  a  turn  at  the  loggerhead  ^^•ith  the  short  warp, 
for  towing  our  prize  to  the  ship,  a  little  nursling,  unseen  until 
now,  appeared ;  and  ho\ering  round,  uttered  low,  plaintive 
cries.  Rude  seamen  as  we  were,  no  one  had  the  heart  to 
touch  it.  It  was  the  young  of  the  walrus  we  had  killeil. 
vol..    Ill 


or  other  causes.  The  s.inie  is  true,  I  thiirK,  <>i  all  aniiiK-ls  of 
this  family.  The  young  one':,  t-specialiy,  remind  u-.  ul  i  liildivn, 
in  their  helpless  innocence. 

"  Throw  an  iron  into  the  pup,  and  h.uil  hii.i  up:  "  suggested 
some  one  at  last.  But  no  one  vohmttered  for  this  S'  rvi(  e, 
eager  as  whalesmen  usually  are  for  any  sport  of  the  kind. 

The  captain  was  fain  to  commit  the  murderous  deed  him- 
.self— excusing  it  as  an  .act  of  mercy,  since  die  creature  must 
certainly  perish  without  its  mother. 

Its  sleek,  shilling  body,  and  delicate  lillle  mu/./le,  which 
showed,  as  yet,  no  outward  indii  ations.  of  the  projecting  tusks, 
were  in  marked  contrast  with  the  savage  appearance  (jf  the 
full-grown  animal. 

The  walrus  is  not  hiinled  in  this  sea;  exc  r|)t  m  casimiilly 
for  sake  of  excitement  and  sport,  or  in  dcfaiill  of  larger  giune. 
As  a  business,  the  pursuit  of  walru.ses  would  hardly  pay.  Their 
yield  of  oil  is  but  a  trillc,  and  the  ivory  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  expenditure  of  "craft"  in  taking  them. 
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This  animal  is  not  confined  to  the  basin  beyond  tlie  Straits 
of  lltlirinn,  but  is  coniinon  in  the  (liilf  of  Anadyr,  and  near 
Cape  St,  Tliaddcus.  lliit  tlie  parallel  of  60"  would  seem  to 
be  its  extreme  southern  limit :  as  it  is  not  met  with,  so  far  as 
known,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  "  polar"  whale  is  most 
abimdant  in  that  sea,  even  as  far  down  as  latitude  53°,  on 
the  western  shore. 

Hoth  the  jiolar  and  muscle-digger  whales,  as  well  as  the 
walrus,  are  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  northern  latitudes.     All 


Antarctic  researches,  so  far  as  known,  have  failed  to  discover 
any  of  these  species. 

A  fog,  impenetrable  as  a  stone  wall,  swci)t  down  upon  us 
»o(>n  after  we  had  got  on  board.  Our  anchor  was  again  dropped 
under  foot  ;  and  we  turned  our  attention  to  cutting  the  small 
whale.  Shut  up  in  a  little  world  of  our  own,  the  long  day 
wore  away  without  further  adventure.  'I'he  twilight  which  wo 
called  "  night"  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  fog  a  liltle;  and 
thus  closed  our  first  day's  operations  in  the  Polar  Basin, 


///   Paiiui   in  an  Indian    Village. — //. 


Tii»\T  night  I  slept  in  the  forest,  and  next  day  1  again 
trudged  along,  tearing  through  bushes  and  across  swampy 
flats,  over  streams  and  over  fallen  timber,  again  sinking 
down  at  ni^lit  in  the  moss,  which  now  served  me  bodi  for 
bed  and  blanket.  My  fusees  were  now  gone,  but  after  a 
little  practice  I  succeeded  in  lighting  a  fire  with  my  rifle 
and  some  damp  jjowder,  rolled  into  what  we  used  to  call, 
as  boys,  a  "fizzing  ball,"  and  some  moss.  On  the  third  day 
my  venison  came  to  a  close,  and  I  found  no  deer  in  this 
lower  land.  They  seemed  all  to  have  gone  to  the  mountains. 
Beaver  1  did  see  in  some  of  the  streams,  but  I  failed  to  get  a 
shot  at  them,  while  grouse  I  equally  failed  to  find.  The  woods 
were,  however,  fiill  of  berries,  on  whith  1  feasted.  'J'hey  were 
poor  travelling  food  though,  and  before  I  arrived  at  the  ridge 
I  had  seen  I  felt  very  faint.  To  add  to  my  discomfort,  I  found 
a  lake  at  the  base  of  it.  This  I  h.id  wearily  to  travel  around, 
as  I  could  find  no  ccdar-trccs  in  the  vicinity  suitable  for  a  raft. 
1  was,  indeed,  so  weak  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
ford  the  rapid  river  flowing  in  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
which  was  so  deep  that  it  was  only  after  travelling  u])  some 
distance  that  I  could  wade  across  up  to  the  arm-pits,  willi  my 
rifle  held  over  my  shoulders.  The  day  was,  however,  blight 
and  sunny ;  so  I  halted,  wrung  out  my  clothes,  and  laid  them 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  while  I  bathed  in  the  stream,  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  which  scemeil  to  revive  me.  Here  I  found  plenty  of 
berries,  on  which  I  dined. 

1  was  wearying,  however,  for  meat,  and  thought  of  the  fat 
deer  I  had  left  for  the  wolves  to  pick.  Just  then  I  heard  a 
familiar  sound,  and  to  my  astonishment  a  great  fish-eagle  caught 
my  eye,  i)erched  on  the  summit  of  a  blasted  tree.  1  caught  up 
my  rifle,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  lying  at  my  feet,  vomiting 
forth  bones  of  what  1  knew  to  be  sea-fish.  Still  I  little  thought 
I  was  so  near  to  the  sea,  and  only  looked  upon  the  eagle  as 
material  for  dinner.  I  lit  a  fire,  but  after  experimenting  on 
various  pieces,  I  utterly  failed  to  retain  on  my  stomach  a  single 
mouthfiil  of  this  rather  unpalatable  fowl.  My  clothes  dr)',  I 
set  olf  on  my  tramp,  on  the  other  side  of  die  ridge.  The 
country  seemed  to  slope,  but  a  dense  fog  to  the  westward  just 
then  limited  ray  view.  My  former  jubilant  spirits  were  abating 
rapidly,  for  1  expected  before  this  time  to  have  seen  the  sea, 


weird-like  and  dismal  to  the  traveller.  The  forest,  however 
gloomy,  is  yet  alw.ays  charming,  as  all  nature  is,  but  these 
blasted  trees  looked  like  something  unearthly,  and  had  a  most 
depressing  effect  in  my  present  condition.  Tired,  I  sat  down  to 
rest  among  the  fir  scrub,  anil  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  my  weary  travel,  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  the  sun  was 
setting.  Conscious  of  having  accomplished  but  a  poor  day's 
work,  I  started  up,  and  again  trudged  off,  determined  to  be  a 
few  hours  nearer  the  coast  before  1  slept.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  I  noticed  that  I  was  on  a  sort  of  trail,  or  beaten  path. 
This,  for  the  sake  of  the  better  travelling  it  afibrded,  I  took, 
but  without  thinking  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  a  deer  or  elk 
track.  Suddenly,  however,  I  stood  as  transfixed  as  ever  was 
Robinson  Crusoe  when  he  saw  die  footprint  on  the  seashore  of 
his  island,  at  the  distinct  impression  of  a  bare  human  foot  in 
the  damp  soil !  Could  I  have  accidentally  gone  over  my  own 
footsteps?  No  I  I  was  ragged  and  torn,  but  I  had  still  a  good 
pair  of  boots  on  my  feet,  and  the^e  wee  bare  footprints  ;  for 
as  I  looked  around  I  founa  them  quite  abundant.  I  listened 
again  1  ^\hat  was  it  I  heard  ?  Surely  it  could  not  be  the 
echo  of  chiklrcn's  shouts,  and  the  sullen  dead  thud  of  the 
breakers  on  the  shore  I  I  instantly  took  to  my  heels,  so 
impatient  was  I,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  out  of  the  bushes 
and  on  a  Hide  rising  ground.  There,  almost  at  my  feet,  lay 
stretched  the  broad  Pacific,  and  not  two  hundred  yards  off 
a  little  Indian  village,  smoking  in  a  bay  !  At  the  first  sight 
of  what  I  had  so  long  wearied  fiir,  I  was  almost  downhearted, 
and  with  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  followed,  would  have 
gladly  gone  back  again  into  the  woods  until  I  could  collect 
myself. 

I  had  lived  so  long  alone  that  I  hesitsted  to  come  among 
my  fellow-men,  savage  though  they  were.  With  all  the  misery 
and  toil  I  had  endured  in  the  woods,  I  still  clung  to  them  as 
to  an  old  friend  to  whose  faults  I  had  got  accustomed,  and 
hesitated  to  make  a  change  which,  while  it  might  be  better, 
might  still  be  worse.  I  was  backward  to  face  th'j  unknown 
and  leave  the  known,  much  as  I  hail  wearied  to  gei  quit  of  it. 
I  believe  that,  swayed  by  these  feelings,  I  would  have  gone 
back  for  that  day  at  least,  out  of  sight  of  the  Indians,  had  not 
at  that  moment  some  children  who  were  gathering  berries  seen 


and  my  poor  vegetarian  diet  was  not  calculated  to  revive  i  me.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  entered  the  village  with- 
them.  Stolidly  I  ploilded  along,  among  the  bushes,  and  over  i  out  their  seeing  in  what  direction  I  had  come  ;  but  there  was 
a  dismal  burnt  track,  along  which  a  forest  fire  seemetl  to  have  j  nothing  for  it  now  ;  so  with  a  bold  front  I  marched  off  to  the 
spread   some  years    before,  the   black  stumps  standing  out  \  village.     There  was  nobody  about  when  I  arrived,  so  I  walked 
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into  the  main  lodge,  out  of  which  I  saw  smoke  issni.  g,  An 
old  woman  was  boiling;  halibiil  over  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor — or  rather  throwing  hot  stones  into  a  wooden  box  lilleil 
with  water  and  so  boiling  it  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  a 
few  old  men  and  women,  were  sleeping  on  the  benches  wliic  h 
served  for  seats  and  beds.  I  had  almost  walked  to  the  far 
end  of  the  lodge  before  I  was  noticed.  When  the  old  woman 
looked,  I  gave  her  a  cheerful  "Cl.iwhowya?"  (How  do  you 
do?)  in  the  Chinook  l.ingu.igc,  or  rather  trading  jargon, and 
was  replied  to  in  the  s.uiie.  She  now  began  talking  loudlv 
to  the  other  inmates,  who  si)ee<hlv  aruased  themselves  and 
stared  at  me,  finally  giving  an  -M'la/cd  '  t'lawhowya?"  The 
children  soon  gathered  in,  an  1  the  inmates  from  the  other 
lodges,  and  all  began  whispering  and  chattering  about  me.  An 
ol<l  man  motioned  me  to  a  bench,  whii  h  he  spread  with  a  dean 
bark  mat  for  my  accommodation.  Some  halibut  and  i)otaloes 
— patches  of  which  I  had  seen  growing  outside  the  village — were 
placed  before  me,  with  some  teazedout  cedar  bark  lor  me  to 
wipe  my  hands  on  after  I  had  drunk  out  of  a  vessel  made  of 
the  same  universally  useful  bark.  After  I  had  finished,  the 
questioning  began.  I  had  my  story,  of  course,  reaily  er.nigh. 
I  was  one  of  a  party  of  white  men — "plenty  white  men,"  with 
lots  of  iklas  (property  consisting  of  various  odds  and  ends),  and 
muskets — who  were  crossing  the  country  from  seya/i  (far  .away), 
on  a  nimvikh  (deer)  hunting  journey,  and  I  had  come  on  in 
advance  to  wait  until  a  trader  arrived  to  take  us  to  Victoria. 
By  good  luck  I  named  a  particular  trader  whom  they  told 
me  was  daily  exjiected.  Could  I  have  a  canoe  and  some 
good  paddlers  to  take  me  south  to  meet  the  trader,  and  I  should 
pay  them  well  when  I  did  ?  At  present,  not  to  burden  myself, 
I  had  nothing  with  me,  but  would  pay  them  by  papers 
until  he  arrived.  Then  followed  a  loud  consultation  in  which 
everybody  joined.  The  result  was  communirated  to  me  by 
the  only  young  man  I  saw,  viz.  :  — That  it  was  klosh  (gnuil) 
what  I  said  ;  that  I  would  get  muckamiuk  (Ibod)  if  I  g.ue  a 
paper  or  order  on  the  trader  for  it  ea<  h  day  ;  an<l  in  the  mean- 
time they  were  all  my  lilliaims  (friends).  The  translator  of 
this  verdict  was  as  ill-conditioned  looking  a  rascal  as  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  in  my  life.  His  only  drcfs  was  a 
shirt  made  out  of  a  flour  s.uk,  with  "Best  Golden  Gate  Flour" 
branded  on  the  breast  of  it,  and  a  scarlet  blanket.  His  long 
matted  locks  were  fastened  up  behind  in  a  knot  with  a  wisp 
of  cedar  bark,  while  his  face  and  his  low,  artificially  flattened 
brow  was  smeared  with  blood  and  grease — a  common  sununer 
practice  among  these  ])eople  (to  keep  off  the  mosipiitoe^  they 
told  me).  His  appearance  was  not  very  different  I'rom  lli.il  of 
his  neighbours,  exceiit  in  the  malicious  cast  of  his  countenance. 
So  like  was  he  to  a  figure  in  one  of  the  illustrated  editions  of 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  that  in  my  own  mind  I  dubbed  him 
"Apollyon,"  and  by  this  name  he  figures  in  my  note-book. 
Instinctively  I  disliked  the  fellow  and  apprehended  trouble 
from  him.  He  seemed  to  be  a  leading  man  among  them,  but 
yet  was  not  liked ;  that  was  apparent.  Even  the  children 
"made  faces"  at  him  behind  his  back,  and  the  women  showed 
undisguised  hatred  of  him.  By  evening,  most  of  the  younger 
women  and  older  children  came  home  laden  with  berries,  and 
set  to  work  cooking  and  eating  halibut.  The  old  men  were, 
many  of  them,  fine-looking  old  sav.iges,  firm  and  resolute, 
though  with  a  something  behind  those  eyes  of  theirs  that 
could  only  be  expressed  by  the  phrase'  "a  character  in 
ambush,"    while  some    of  the    young    women,  if  they  i  ould 


only  have  been  induced  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  m.itter  of 
soap  and  water,  would  have  been  far  from  ill  looking.  They 
had  at  worst  a  ple.isiiig,  good-humoured  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, at  the  sight  of  which  you  felt  that  there  were  some 
otlur  feeling's  in  tluin  than  the  mere  selfishness  ami  >  ruelty  of 
whit  h  tlie  (  ounten.inces  of  the  men  struck  you  .is  expressive. 

'I'hat  evening  1  was  occupied  i  hielly  in  answering  the 
enilless  (juestions  they  all  put  to  me,  Apollyon  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  t.iking  the  lead,  though  always  in  a  sly, 
cunning  manner,  wlii<  h  was  insuffer.dily  more  disgusting  th.m 
the  out-spoken  sellishness  and  greed  of  the  old  men.  I  felt 
surpriseil  at  so  few  people  being  present — for  the  vill.i;;e 
looked  a  large  one— and  at  all  the  canoes  being  dr.iHn 
inside  a  kind  of  stockade.  I  soon,  however,  learned  the 
reason.  The  village  on  which  I  had  so  curiously  struck 
belonged  to  the  Muchlahl  tribe,  and  was  on  the  Tluii.uia 
arm  of  Nootka  Sound,  .\nollier  more  southern  tribe,  the 
IIaslu|uahts,  had  for  some  time  l)een  at  war  with  the  Mui  h- 
lahts,  and  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  vill.i.;e 
were  off  on  a  war  expedition  against  them  ;  until  they 
returned  I  could  get  no  canoe.  I  felt  rather  aniu>yed  at 
the  news,  but  there  was  nv)thing  for  it  but  to  trust  to  the 
arrival  of  the  trader,  or  that  of  one  of  my  <  ompanions.  That 
night  I  slept  in  an  empty  lodge,  Apollyon  supplying  me 
with  a  blanket  and  a  box  of  matihes  on  my  giving  him  a 
"paper"  for  them  for  .about  twice  their  value.  In  a  day  or  two 
I  had  become  somewhat  at  home  in  the  village,  and  began 
to  know  its  inli;dMlants  by  face,  and  to  be  on  f.'.miliar  </<»;i'- 
/wr.'iv/ing  terms  with  them.  At  first  I  used  to  go  out  for 
miles  around,  hoiiig  to  shoot  a  deer,  but  I  soon  found  tli.\t 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  a  hopeless  task.  All  the 
deer  had  taken  to  the  hills,  or  were  frightened  out  of  range 
by  the  Indians.  Still  I  sometimes  went  so  far  as  the  ridge, 
and  would  there  light  large  smoky  fires  to  attract  the  attention 
of  my  companions,  and  at  night  would  return  to  the  village. 

Day  after  d.ay  passed  in  this  way.  The  evenings  were  long, 
and  it  was  not  until  dark  diat  I  ever  eared  to  turn  into  my  lodge 
to  go  to  sleep.  But  sometimes  on  wet  nights  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  company  I 
would  go  into  one  of  the  large  lodges  'here  the  liidi.uis  lived. 
Of  course  I  understood  little  or  none  of  their  talk  among  e.ich 
other,  nor  did  I  seem  to  have  lost  much.  It  seemed  principiilly 
to  consist  of  boasting  of  fishing  or  hunting  feats  (though  I  saw 
none  of  them  who  were  anything  but  miser.djie  shots),  or  of 
talking  of  the  war  and  the  jirobable  aruount  of  plunder. 
Sometimes  I  could  see  that  it  consisted  in  teasin;^:  the  women, 
and  in  expressions  and  .acts  which,  to  our  notions,  savoured  of 
gross  indecency.  At  other  times  I  could  see  that  it  was 
directed  to  me,  and  to  myrille,  of  which  they  sccmeil  to  have 
a  very  high  opinior^.  Of  this  weapon,  I  may  mention,  I  never" 
lost  sight.  It  was  my  best  friend,  and  I  was  afraid  to  have 
it  out  of  my  sight.  My  revolver  they  did  not  understand  so 
clearly,  but  at  the  same  time  had  an  immense  idea  of  its 
importance.  Our  food  was  chiefly  halibut,  fiuantilies  of  which 
they  were  slicing  and  drying,  giving  the  filthy  litlle  h  unlet  (if 
it  can  be  so  called)  a  most  al)oininably  fishy  odour. 

The  old  men  seemed  afraid  to  venture  out  far  to  fish,  but  sat 
smoking  and  talking  on  the  cliff  in  front  of  the  village.  The 
women  used  to  go  berry-gaihering  in  the  morning,  returning  at 
night ;  while  some  of  the  younger  ones  would  go  to  a  consiiler- 
able  distance  inland,  remaining  in  rough  brush  camps  for  two 
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or  three  days  at  a  time.  I  woM  (,'eiKTally  leave  early  in  the 
morning,  and  cither  wander  along  tlie  shore  or  go  inland  a  little 
way — anything  to  he  by  myself  and  out  of  the  fishy  village. 

There  was  one  headland,  about  a  roiiple  of  miles  south  of 
the  village,  where  1  used  frci|Ucnlly  to  go.  Here  I  could  see 
the  line  of  ccast  for  a  long  distance,  and  eagerly  I  looked  out 
for  the  trader's  schooner,  hut  invariably  without  success.  I 
had  long  .ago  given  up  all  hopes  of  my  comi)anions  .arriving, 
and  only  kept  up  a  seniblau(  e  of  the  myth  for  the  sake  of 
having  .in  additional  hold  on  the  selfish  suspicious  lot  among 
whom  1  was  living. 

All  this  time  Apollyon  w.is  not  iille.  Wli.iti'ver  he  f.iiled 
in  the  contmct,  he  never  failed 
before  [  went  to  sleep  to  demand 
the  piper  for  my  board  and 
lodgings.  It  would  have  been 
really  amusing  (if  I  had  not  had 
to  pay  for  it)  to  see  the  iiigi'iiuity 
of  the  rascal  in  running  up  a  bill. 
lie  absolutely  charged  for  my 
share  of  the  fire,  for  the  use  of 
the  lodge,  for  the  water  [  drunk, 
and  for  the  potatoes  and  halibut 
at  a  rate  which  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  [jroprietor  of 
the  chief  hotel  in  Victoria.  To 
h.ave  disputed  one  of  them  would, 
I  knew,  have  been  to  incur  his 
Hiispicaons.  Accorilingly  I  paid 
them  with  papers  or  orders  on 
the  traders,  all  of  whom  I  knew 
would  settle  them,  and  get  paid 
afterwards  by  me,  for  to  nearly 
all  of  them  1  was  personally  well 
known,  ami  tor^ery  was  out  of 
the  ijuestion.  It  has  always  been 
to  me  a  pu/./le,  the  confidence 
which  these  otherwise  suspicious 
rascals  put  in  these  "  |)apers," 
seeming  to  be  perfectly  unaware 
til  it  they  may  be  made  valiieles.'?, 
and  being,  m.uvover,  unible  to 
le.ad    them.      .At   all    events    he 

took  them  with  the  re.idiness  with  which  the  ISank  of 
I'aigland  would  accept  the  jiaper  of  M.  de  Rothschild.  This 
went  on  for  about  a  week  or  eight  ilays.  About  that 
period  I  noticed  a  cliange  in  tlitir  behaviour  to  mc,  which 
dated  from  an  incident  which  I  will  relate. 

Wherever  I  went,  if  the  journey  was  not  too  l.iborious,  I 
had  generally,  sooner  or  later,  the  company  of  .'\pollyon,  and,  un- 
welcome though  it  was,  I  h.ad  to  tolerate  it.  Many  is  the  time  I 
could  have  knocked  tlie  fellow  down  with  great  satisfaction  to  n  y 
own  outrageil  dignity,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was  unwilling 
just  yet  to  (luarrel  with  him,  as  I  daily  e.viiected  the  return  of 
the  war  party,  from  whom  I  hoped  to  get  a  crew  to  go  south, 
either  to  the  trader,  who  was  at  some  of  the  other  vilkiges,  or, 
better  still,  to  the  .Mberni  Sawmills.  On  one  of  these  unwelcome 
visits  I  showed  him  my  broken  compass,  and  eNjiresscd  great 
regret  that  it  was  now  useless,  as  by  it,  I  told  him,  I  could  go 
almost  anywhere.     Was  it  worth  much  chkkameii't*  he  asked. 

•  Money. 
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'  saiil  yes ;  that  some  were  worth  much,  aiul  others  worth 
not  so  much  ;  but  that  l  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  good 
one  if  I  lould  get  it  again.  He  then  ran  olY  to  his  lodge,  and 
came  bai  k  to  where  I  was  sitting  on  the  beach  with  .something 
miller  his  blanket.  It  was  a  small  shi|)'s  compass  for  hanging 
in  the  cabin.  1  examined  it  with  interest,  and  was  about  to 
ask  lii.M  where  he  got  it,  when  I  noticed  something  which 
made  nt  jump  as  if  I  had  been  shot  I  Apollyon  noticed  it,  I 
could  see,  and  his  wicked  little  eyes  glared  fire.  Without 
another  word,  he  seized  the  compass  .and  replaced  it  in  his 
lo  'ge.  When  he  came  back  I  could  not  resist  asking  him 
wiKre  he  got  it ;  but  he  only  answered  in  an  evasive  manner, 
and  moved  away,  contrary  to  his 
■      '      .>  usual  custom,  which  was  to  accom- 

pany me,  either  fcr  his  own  con- 
venience or  for  the  sake  of 
watching  mc.  What  I  hail  seen 
on  the  card  of  the  compass  was 
my  oic'H  mime  written  in  my  twn 
haiii/rLiritiiix  /  And  well  might  I 
be  startled,  for  ai<  idenlally  1  had 
stepiied  int''  "the  room  where 
the  skel "ton  vis  kept,;"  and  in 
one  miiui;..  u,  savages  among 
whom  I  was  li\ing,  and  to  whom 
I  had  entrusted  my  life,  were 
changed  from  being  merely  a 
dirty,  treacherous  lot  of  warriors 
and  fishers  into  a  nest  of  pirates 
and  murderers,  with  the  blood  of 
my  friends  on  their  heads  !  That 
this  was  so  I  h.ad  little  doubt. 

Scarcely  a  year  jircviously  I 
had  made  a  voyage  in  a  little 
trading  sloop  along  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  coast,  visiting  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  way,  my 
companions  buying  die  furs  and 
other  nierch.andise  which  the  In- 
dians had  to  dispose  of,  while  I 
rambled  ashore.  It  was  a  (ileasanl 
trip,  and  one  which  to  this  day  I 
remember  with  feelings  of  noveltv 
and  pleasure  such  as  linger  in  my  memory  regarding  few  cliier 
such  expeditions.  When  I  parted  from  my  companions  (who 
were  gay  j'oung  Knglishmen  of  quite  a  different  class  from  the 
ordinary  professional  Indian  trader,  .nnd  who  had  made  this 
trip  more  from  a  love  of  adventure  than  from  a  desire  for  gain), 
at  their  request  I  took  the  cover  off  the  compass  and  wrote  my 
name  on  the  card,  so  that  whenever  they  looked  at  it  they 
would  have  a  souvenir  of  their  former  cow/>aj;non  de  7'3ynge. 
About  seven  months  before  the  incidents  to  whii  h  this  narra- 
tive refers,  their  vessel  was  lost  sight  of,  nor  could  the 
slightest  tr.ice  of  her  or  her  hapless  crew  be  found.  It  was 
very  currently  believed  in  the  colony  that  she  had  not  been 
wrecked,  but  had  beeii  taken  by  the  Indians,  the  crew 
murdered,  and  the  sloop  pillaged  and  then  burnt.  Still, 
though  inquiries  had  been  instituted,  no  evidence  could  be 
found  to  prove  or  disprove  diis  very  current  belief,  and 
amid  the  immediate  stir  of  other  events,  the  sad  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  La/hi  Rookh  died   out  of  recollection,  except  to 
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tlioM'  will),  like  niysiir,  wrro  iimrc  ii'iimdulily   iiiliiislrd  in 
the  siibjct  t. 

Wiiilc  ramliliiiH  nliout  the  viilaj^i;  lur  sdiik-  d.iys  past  1  ji^id 
scon  various  impJLmcnts,  wliic  h  I  knew  had  l)L'l()nj,'t'il  to  sonic 
Vessel,  lull  they  did  not  strike  nie  as  lieini;  worthy  of  iiuu  h 
remark,  heing  apparently  derived  from  some  wrei  k  or  ollur. 
All,  however,  now  came  forrilih  to  my  mind.  They  were  donlit 
less  only  further  remains,  with  the  lompass,  of  the  sloop  in 
which  I  had  made  my  oarly  voyayc,  and  I  shuddered  to  think 
that  perhaps  before  long  the  same  fate  would  attend  me  as 
had  attended  my 
unfortunate  com- 
panions, whose 
murdered  bodies 
were  no  doubt 
buried  somewhere 
amid  the  rank 
nettles  and  bu.sh 
close  by  I  I  was  so 
confounded  and 
horror-stricken  at 
the  discovery  I 
had  maile  that  I 
sat  where  I  was, 
motionless  and 
wrapped  i  n 
thought  for  hours. 
When  I  arose  to 
return  to  the 
village  it  was 
getting  du.sk.  It 
was  not,  however, 
so  dark  that  I 
could  not  perceive 
that  during  the 
last  few  hours  all 
the  articles  of 
wreck  which  I 
had  formerly  no- 
ticed had  been 
carffully  put  out 
of  ^ii^ht.  From 
that  time  I  also 
notice<I  a  marked 
difference  in  the 
way  I  was  treated. 
The  old  men  with 
whom   I   was   on 

terms  of  friendship  were  now  rcscr\'cd  in  their  manner  ' 
to  me,  and  when  I  would  address  them,  they  would  often 
wrap  their  blankets  about  them  and  go  off;  muttering  some- 
thing in  their  own  language  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. I  would  often  sec  them  talking  in  little  groups  and 
nodding  in  my  direction.  Even  the  women,  by  whom  I 
was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  civility  and  even  kind- 
ness, began  to  look  askam  j  at  me.  I  soon  saw  that  some 
person  had  been  working  e\il  to  me  ;  who  it  was  I  had  little 
doubt.  Apollyon,  who  ha'l  formerly  been  abjectly  ( ivil  to 
me— even  cringin"  -..ow  began  to  change  his  tone.  Though 
he  never  neglected  '. ;  ask  every  evening  for  the  "paper"  of 
my  day's  cxpens..s,  yet,  instead  of  hinting  th.u  it  was  due,  he 
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would  .ilmust  in^oliiilly  .isk  it.  lie  w.miIiI  cun  go  so  ( ir  .is  to 
w.ive  mr  to  come  to  him,  instead  of  going  to  mr.  This  I  was 
iletermined  to  put  a  stop  to  as  soon  as  possible,  ,i(  wh.iiever 
risk.  I  knew  well  enough  that  Apollyon  w.is  iidt  rcspci  ted  in 
the  village,  only  feared,  and  that  if  ouce  he  w.is  lluininghiy  put 
down,  nobody  would  st.iiid  mu>  h  up  lor  him.  1  v.is  luil  long 
in  having  an  o|)portunity. 

It  was,  I  tiiink,  about  the  dose  of  the  (bird  day  after  I  li.ul 
aroused  their  supicions  in  referen(  e  to  the  com|)ass,  that  I  was 
silting  on  a  rotk  at  the  end  of  the  vill.ige  peering   wistfully  out 

tdwarils  the  sea. 
Ciradnally  most  of 
the  old  men  of  ihe 
village  approached 
to  where  I  was 
and  sat  down  be 
side  me,  iheir 
noses  inside  Iheir 
blankets,  Indian 
fashion.  Apollyon 
also  <  ame,  and, 
after  nuitlcring 
scnuthing  to  the 
old  men,  with  an 
air  of  as.'iinitd 
(ontimpt,  he  be- 
gan talking  to  me, 
while  1  <oiild  see 
the  old  nun  were 
list!  ningwiths(  nie 
anxiety,  one  trans- 
lating to  another 
and  makini; 

hurried  ((juments 
under  their  breath. 
"Were  my  pajiers 
good  ?"  he  aske<l 
me.  "When  did  I 
think  my  lilliiums 
(friends)  would 
come  (•«//(•  illihcc 
(across  t  h  e 
roimtry)?'  "Was 
I  a  lyhce  ((  hii '.\ 
among  the  white 
people?"  and  so 
on.  All  his  (jiies 
tions  I  answered 
in  a  calm  tone  nf  voice,  marking,  however,  the  growing  impu- 
dence of  the  scoundrel;  and  at  the  .same  time  that  he  had  a 
two-edged  knife  concealed  in  the  hair  behind  his  car.  This  is  a 
favourite  i)laccwith  these  Indians,  and  only  used  when  they  wish 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  having  such  a  weapon  about  them. 
Accordingly  I  kept  my  eye  on  it.  Little  by  little  he  grew  more 
insulting  and  I  more  contemi)tnou ;  of  him,  imtil  finally  he  told 
me  he  didn't  believe  that  I  was  a  <  hief  at  all,  or  that  my  jiapers 
were  worth  anything  !  Of  (-ourse  I  (onld  have  shot  him  on  the 
spot,  but  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do,  as  it  would  have  involved 
me  in  trouble,  and  possibly  have  cost  me  my  life.  J^o  I 
restrained  myself  until  he  pushed  up  against  me.  The  moment 
was  now  come.     Quick  as  lightning,   before  he   (onld   act,    I 
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seized  liiin  by  llio  nape  of  the  neck  with  my  right  hand,  at  the 
same  time  catching  hold  of  the  knife  and  throwing  it  from  me 
with  tlie  other.  I  then  with  my  heavily-booted  foot  comfortably 
kicked  him  in  front  of  the  lodges.  These  Indians  are  strong  of 
grip,  and  once  let  them  get  hold  of  you,  nothing  can  make  them 
let  go.  This  I  avoided,  and  from  the  place  where  I  had  seized 
him  I  could  move  him  as  I  would.  My  blood  was  fairly  up, 
ami  a  grim  sarcastic  humour  seized  me  as  I  kicked  him  back- 
w.nds  and  forwards  for  two  or  three  minutes^calling  on  the 
Women,  who  were  returning  from  berry-gathering,  and  the  old 
men,  whom  I  could  sec  were  i|uietly  rejoicing  over  it,  that  here 
was  the  man  who  did  not  think  a  white  chief's  papers  good, 
and  then  delivering  him  a  kick  and  giving  his  neck  a  scpieeze 
whi(  h  would  make  him  howl  with  ])ain.  I  fancy  such  an 
exhibition  had  never  before  met  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
Mui  hlalits.  By  this  time  1  had  kicked  him  back  to  where  I 
had  left  my  rille.  This  I  took  hold  of  and  let  him  go.  He 
did  not  wait  to  expostulate,  but  bolted  with  a  speed  of  which  I  did  , 
not  think  him  capable.  I  then  walked  back  to  where  the  crowd  i 
were  talking  together.  I  could  see  that  my  spirited  action  had  | 
materially  "-lised  me  in  their  eyes  ;  though  they  were  so  utterly  \ 
astonishe<l  at  this  liritish  method  of  going  to  work  to  punish 
an  enemy  that  they  did  not  know  well  what  to  make  of  it. 
'I'hey  seemed  perfei  tly  amazed.  If  I  had  .shot  him,  they  would 
have  understood  that ;  but  only  subjecting  him  to  the  fearful 
indignity  I  had,  was  beyond  the  range  of  their  ])hilosophy. 
They,  however,  in  an  almost  awe-stiuck  manner,  invited  me  to 
partake  of  some  berriss  ;  and  one  of  the  women  whispered  to 
me  not  to  sleep  in  my  own  lodge  that  night.  Though  I  knew 
that  the  safest  place  in  an  Indian  village,  if  you  expect  trouble, 
is  the  main  lodge,  on  account  of  the  Indians  not  liking  to  fight 
where  there  are  women  and  cliildrtn,  some  of  whom  might  get 
struck,  and,  besides,  one's  friends  will  be  more  apt  to  give  the 
alarm  than  if  you  were  alone,  still  it  would  not  do  thus  to 
confess  my  fear,  arid  I  affected  to  laugh  it  off,  and,  as  usual, 
went  to  the  vacant  lodge  appropriate'.!  tc  me — even  earlier 
than  usual.  I  determined,  however,  not  to  sleep,  for  though 
I  had  seen  nothing  of  .\pollyon,  I  i:;iew  he  might  be  close  at 
hand  for  all  that  I  kni-w.  and  no  doubt  was  meditating  mischief 
to  me. 

I  must  have  been  about  two  hours  lying  wrapped  in  my 
blanket,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  trampling  among  the  bushes 
behind  the  lodge,  but  I  soon  lay  down  again,  convinced  that  it 
was  only  some  of  the  Indians  moving  about.  In  this  belief  I 
was  confirmed,  for  just  then  a  boy  ran  in  an'!  told  ine  that  he 
was  certain  the  trading  s(  hooner  was  in  'ignt.  At  this  glad 
news  I  started  and  ran  out  to  the  cliff.  Ihit  I  was  ilis- 
appointed,  'ihe  object  which  the  bov  had  seen  looming 
in  the  darku"ss  was  shown  by  the  moon,  which  was  then 
rising,  to  be  i.  Uhing  but  a  low  tleecy  cloud,  .md  I  again 
returned  to  my  ''bed,"  ilown-hearted  at  hope  deferred.  Just 
as  1  was  approaching  it  a  blanketed  figure  ran  round  the 
end  of  the  house  and  disapjieared  suddenly  in  the  woods. 
Almost  simultaneously  I  recollected  that  I  had  left  mv  ritle 
in  the  lodge.  Rushmg  ui  my  worst  fears  were  verified — d;e 
rille  was  gone  !  I  stood  transfixed.  Misfortunes  never  i  ome 
singly.  Here,  in  addition  to  having  had  an  open  rupture  with 
the  worst  scoundrel  in  tlie  village,  I  had  lost  my  best  means  of 
■  defence,  and  the  very  nistrument  on  which  I  was  depending 
in  a  iilan  of  escape  wlii<ii  was  now  rcvolvinc  in  my  mind,  i 
could  have   sworn   that  the   figure  I  saw  at   the    lody,.-  was 


A])ollyon,  but  the  long  blanket  gives  in  the  darkness  such  a 
general  resemblance  to  all  these  coast  Indians,  that  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  identifying  the  wearer  even  if  that  haa  served 
me  much.  Vhen  I  came  into  the  inain  lodge,  one  of  the 
first  whom  I  saw  was  Apollyon,  sitting  busily  taking  his 
supper.  He  was  apparently  very  elated  at  something,  and 
(pnte  diflerent  from  what  a  kicked  man  would  appear  on  the 
day  of  his  disgrace.  To  me  he  was  perfectly  civil,  but  in  his 
eyes  shone  malice  and  revenge.  Though  no  longer  insolent, 
diere  was  an  elation  in  his  manner  which  m.ade  me  uneasy,  and 
confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  it  was  he  who,  perhaps  bound 
on  an  attempt  to  murder  tiie,  had  stolen  my  rifle.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  complained  to  the  people.  They  only  clsia'rd  in 
surprise.  Nobody  was  more  astonished  api^urently  than 
Apollyon,  though  his  countenance  showed  that  he  thought 
himself  suspected.  I  was  too  wearied  to  argue  the  point, 
so  I  roiled  my.self  in  my  blanket,  after  he  had  gone  to  his 
own  lodge,  and  slept  among  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
most  crowded  compartment  I  could  find  in  the  great  house. 
My  confiilence  had  (juite  deserted  me  with  the  loss  of  my 
trusty  friend  the  ritle.  which,  during  the  last  week  or  more  I 
had  looked  upon  as  especially  my  saleguard  against  all  enemies. 
I  had  still  my  revolver,  but  somehow  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  it.  Next  morning  I  renewed  my  inquiries,  but 
six  to  no  avail.  Hoiuie  after  house  was  visited,  but  I  returned 
Ijootless  and  rifleless.  Sick  at  heart,  I  wandered  out  of  the 
village,  along  the  i)ath  I  had  approached  it,  b.e.irtily  vexed 
that  ever  my  feet  had  been  directed  there.  I  hail  now  lost  all 
hope  of  my  companions  arriving.  If  they  had  left  they  must 
have  reached  the  coast  elsewhere,  but  the  probabilities  were 
that  they  had  given  me  up  as  lost.  My  only  hope  was  now  in 
the  trader  If  I  had  had  my  rifle,  I  might  have  escaped 
south  along  the  coast,  or  bribed  die  Indians  when  they  returned 
from  the  war-party,  with  it.  to  take  me  south  in  one  of  their  canoes, 
liut  this  hope  was  gone,  and  poor  as  I  was,  I  was  now  poorer 
than  ever.  My  most  valuable  ))ossession  was  gone.  I  had 
walked  and  walked  on  until  I  was  nut  of  sight  of  the  village, 
and  had  reached  the  little  river  flowing  into  th-.  lake,  where  I 
had  bathed  just  before  I  had  sighted  the  village  ten  days  ago. 
I  sat  down  on  the  banks  to  think  out  my  condition  and  my 
plans.  M'hile  there  were  many  things  in  that  village  which 
di.sgusted  me,  there  was  one  person  in  whom  I  was  rather 
interested,  and  regarding  whom  my  curiosity  for  some  time 
l)ast  was  being  excited.  She  was  a  girl  perhaps  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  so  fair  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  a  half  breed,  though  how  she  could  have  come  liere,  so 
fiir  from  any  white  settlement,  puzzled  me.  In  appearance 
she  was  much  diflerent  fronr  the  other  women.  Alwa)s  clean 
and  tidy,  her  personal  appearance  was  somewhat  striking, 
independently  of  her  handsome  face  and  figure.  She,  of 
course,  went  about  her  work  just  like  the  other  Indian 
women,  and  for  some  time  past  I  had  seen  little  of  her,  as 
she  was  ofl"  berry-gathering.  I  had  several  times  spoken  to 
her,  for  I  was  curious  to  learn  her  history,  but  it  was  always  in 
the  village  that  I  met  her,  when  she  was  frightened  lest  wo 
should  be  observed,  and  after  glancing  hurriedly  about  would 
run  away.  I  askeil  Ai)ollyon  several  tunes  about  her,  but  he 
only  evaded  my  cpiestions,  though  neither  he  nor  others  ever 
:'.(rect''d  to  deny  that  she  was  a  halfcaste.  Why  this  ••as  I 
couM  not  imagine,  unless  indeed  Apollyon  was  troubled  witl» 
jealousy,  for  he  was  a  bachelor. 
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Thinking  on  ^Aich  subjects,  I  was  starlled  by  being 
tai>pe(l  on  the  shoulder,  and  tllrni^^;  round  i  was  astonished  to 
fnid  the  half-breed  girl,  about  whom  I  had  just  been  thinking, 
standing  behind  me.  She  had  (as  I  afterwards  found)  followed 
me  from  the  village.  I  was  just  then  so  disgusted  with  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  race,  that  I  gave  her  an  angry  look  and  paid  no 
further  attention  to  her.  At  this  she  came  in  front  of  me,  and 
to  my  astonishment  addressed  me  in  English.  "Do  you  not 
know  me?"  she  said  ;  "do  you  not  remember  Louisa?"  and 
she  called  my  attention  to  a  gaudy  tinsel  necklace  which  for 
the  first  time  I  had  noticed  round  the  girl's  neck.  "  Don't  you 
know  this,  Mr.  B^^^-^  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  girl  again.  Surely  I  recognised  lier 
features  !  In  a  moment  the  recollection  of  who  she  was 
sprang  into  my  memory.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  trader 
with  whom  I  had  stayed  for  some  time  nearly  two  years  before. 
Of  course  I  knew  her  well,  and  it  was  I  who  had  given  her 
this  very  necklace.  Surprised  to  find  her  in  such  a  place, 
she  told  me  that  her  f,.dier  had  been  dead  some  time — a  fact  I 
already  knew — and  that  her  mother  had  belonged  to  this  tribe, 
and  accordingly  returned  there  with  her  little  girl,  as  the  only 
home  she  knew.  Her  grandfather  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
but  was  now  off  on  the  war  expedition.  When  she  last  saw  me  I 
was  close  shaved,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  I  had  been 
in  the  village  that  she  remembered  me  in  the  big-bearded  fellow 
I  then  was,  and  then  only  by  a  ring  of  peculiar  manufacture  I 
wore  on  my  finger,  but  which  she  often,  as  a  little  girl,  had  tried 
to  get  off,  but  K.iled,  as  it  was  very  tight.  She  had  told  this  to 
Apollyon,  but  he  compelled  her  not  to  tell  me  that  she  knew 
me,  in  case  I  should  get  any  information  from  her.  Apollyon, 
she  informed  me,  was  only  a  common  man,  but  was  very  rich 
(<>.,  he  had  many  blankets,  the  Coast  Indians'  standard  of 
wealth),  and  had  remained  behind  when  the  war  party  left,  to 
take  care  of  the  village.  He  was  a  cuZ/hs  dike  (worthless 
fellow)  she  said,  "with  no  heart!"  She  had  followed  me  out 
to  warn  me  that  most  likely  he  would  attem|jt  to  murder  me. 
She  was  certain  he  had  my  rifle,  for  only  that  morning  she 
heard  him  talking  to  one  of  the  old  men  about  it,  but  it 
was  hid  somewhere. 

"1  suppose  he  is  angry  at  me  because  I  know  that  your 
people  killed  the  white  men  in  the  I.alla  Rookh  I "  I  said 
in  a  careless  tone. 

Instantly  the  girl  put  her  hand  upon  her  mouth,  Indian 
fashion,  and  appeared  inclined  to  say  no  more,  "illjod  is 
stronger  than  water,"  and  she  feared  for  her  grandfather; 
but  I  calmed  her  fears,  and  after  some  trouble  learned 
the  particulais,  which  I  had  already  guessed.  'I'liey  had  mur- 
dered the  men,  cut  their  bodies  open  and  thrown  them 
into  the  sea.  The  half-savage  girl  told  me  the  most  minute 
particulars  with  the  most  nonchalant  air,  apparently,  from  long 
familiarity,  more  horrified  at  the  fear  of  a  gunboat  coming 
round  to  punish  them  than  at  the  shocking  deeds  of  blood  she 
was  recording.  They  had  intended  to  kill  me,  she  furliier 
informed  me,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds  ;  one  parly 
was  for  it,  another  against  it.  One  party  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  prudent  to  kill  me,  in  case  my  companions  should  arrive, 
or  that  my  "  papers  "  on  the  trader  would  not  be  good  in  that 
case  ;  while  the  opj.osilion  was  decidedly  of  opini.n  that  dead 
men  told  no  talcs,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  avoic'  all  risk  of 
my  telling  about  the  murder  of  the  I.aUr,  A'i>fl/,/i  people,  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  take  off  my  h(  ad.     In  the 


meantime,  with  selfishness  and  fear  warring  against  each  other, 
th"y  coidd  not  agree  on  a  line  of  ai  tion.  However,  since 
my  quarrel  with  .Apollyon,  I  ran  a  lair  chance  of  being  killed 
without  the  question  coming  again  beloie  the  public  tribuu.d. 
That  I  knew  well ;  and  Utogether  1  was  in  a  worse  position 
.than  ever  I  had  found  myself  before.  What  1  might  have  done 
in  the  circumstances  I  do  not  know,  for  when  1  walked  back 
•o  the  village  in  the  evening  1  found  all  in  an  uproar.  The  war 
party  had  returned  victorious,  with  many  heads  and  prisoners. 
Human  heads,  dripping  with  blood,  were  stuck  on  poles  in 
front  of  the  lodges,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  busying  themselves 
for  the  horrible  orgies  of  a  war  <lance.  To  make  things  worse, 
somehow  they  had  found  some  whisky  in  the  village  they  had 
attacked,  and  all  were  half  drunk,  and  of  course  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  more 
lirudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  I  procured  unseen  a  piece  of  cooked  halibut  from  my 
half-breed  friend,  and  took  myself  off  to  the  woods  with  my 
blanket  and  slept  Uiere. 

I  had  apparently  touched  the  7i'/i//i'  and  the  woiikiii's  side 
of  the  girl's  heart,  for  sympathy  and  gratitude  are  not  in  the 
Indi.m;  and  selfish  from  misfortune  and  example,  I  lay  thinking 
how  I  could  utilise  this  trait  in  ti.e  girl.  It  was  a  cold-blooded 
calculation,  but  when  one's  life  is  in  the  scale  it  is  no  time  to 
stand  aghast  about  what  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
it — so  long  as  no  law-  of  honour  is  broken.  Would  1  persuade 
her  to  attem|)t  to  recover  my  rille?  or  would  I  lie  concealed 
in  the  woods,  engaging  her  to  bring  me  food,  and  .advise  me 
of  the  arrival  of  the  trader?  Would  I  take  (steal  it  was  not, 
considering  what  I  .suffered  and  lost)  a  canoe,  and  persuade  her 
to  escape  during  the  night  v.ith  me  to  paddle  it?  One  and  all 
of  my  plans  fell  through  as  impracticable,  or  too  utterly  dis- 
honourable to  even  stake  against  my  life,  and  as  evening  came 
on  I  returned  again  to  the  village,  determined  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  get  off. 

The  hideously-grinning  heads  were  still  on  the  poles,  and 
the  shuddering  captives,  with  their  <  losely-cropped  hair,  sat  in 
the  corner ;  but  everybody  was  sober — jiainfully  sober — after 
their  last  night's  debauch.  The  old  ( hief  received  me  with  a 
grave  courtesy,  very  different  from  .Apollyon's  sneaking  manner. 
As  for  .\pollyon  himself,  he  had  sunk  from  being  a  petty  tyrant 
to  a  verv  humble  position  indecil,  and  seemed  to  slum  rather 
than  court  notice.  Though  the  men  I  was  now  among  were  a 
cruel  bloodthirsty  lot,  yet  with  them  I  felt  more  at  my  ease 
than  with  the  others.  They  had  a  manliness  about  them  which 
inspired  some  confidence.  Without  aid  from  me,  they  seemed 
to  know  perfei-tly  well  how  affairs  stood.  No  diiubt  the  gossips 
had  not  been  idle,  and  I  could  see  they  were  swayed  by  the 
i  ame  motives  as  the  others.  1  found  out  also  that  tliey  had  only 
attacked  a  few  outlying  camps,  and  were  daily  in  expectation 
of  being  attacked  by  the  wvole  force  of  the  Hashquahts  in 
return.  That  afternoon  most  of  the  women  and  children  were 
dispatched  several  mi!es  into  the  i;ilerior,  berry  gathering,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  tir.'  w.iy,  and  among  olliers  the  h.dfbreed  girl,  so 
that  with  her  vanished  any  hope  I  had  entertained  of  escape 
through  her  means.  I  could  see  that  they  were  deteiniined 
that  I  should  not  go  until  the  trader  arrived,  and  that  if  the 
village  was  attacked  they  considered  that  it  might  be  usefiil  to 
have  me  in  the  vill.ige  ;  in  /,i,/,  I  7i.uts  /yiii,^  in  ,^a-a'ii,  just  as 
assuredly  as  ever  Titmarsh  "lay  in  Lille,"  but  under  nuu:h 
graver  'ircumsiances. 
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A  Zig::ag  yonytuy  through  Mexico. — ly. 
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SUNSIIINK   AITEK   .SHADOW. 

Wllli.K  wc  were  riding   llirougli   tlic  forest,  the   iioric,  as   it 

sometimes  does,  had  suddenly  ceased,  or  perhaps  passed  off 

seaward.     Its  edge  is 

sometimes  sharply 

defined,    as    that    of 

cyclone,   typhoon,   or 

tornado.      \V'e      had 

ridden  out  of  it,  and 

ba:  k  again  into  bright 

snnshine,  leaving  both 

the  clouded   sky  and 

forest  shadows  behind 

us.     The  dwelling  of 

N.i    Rafurla's    father 

stood    in    the     oi)en 

savanna,  close  by  the 

timber's     edge ;     but 

before  reaching  it  we 

came  upon  a  jwrlion 

of    the    family  —  the 

younger   nieml)eis   of 

it — passing   the    time 

tu  fresco,    after    the 

true/?/'  iiUiitc  fashiu:) 

of  llie  tropics. 

So  far  from  the 
J  a  r  o  c  h  o  having 
exaggerateii  the 
charms  of  Na  Riif ijla 
and  her  sister,  he  had 
r.ither  uiulerrated 
th.'m.  Neither  the 
symbol  of  the  Jloii- 
pHiiiUo,  nor  any  otliur 
blossom  of  the  tropical 
flora,  could  Hatter 
sucli  beauty  as  theirs. 

In  all  there  was  a 
family  of  five — fithcr, 
mother,  the  I  wo  sisters, 
anil  a  boy  brother. 
Like  iny  fellow- 
tr.ivcller,  they  were 
of  the  pure  Jarocho 
race,  with  all  its  gipsy 

characteristics.     'I'lie  attitude  in  which  I  first  saw  the  f;imily 
group  forcibly  recalled  the  ,i,7/ir//i',i-. 

The  girls  were  dressed  in  while  coltoi  garments,  that 
hung  loosely  around  them.  It  was  rather  a  tf,-sluil>i/k 
befitting  the  hot  weather.  Lor  all  this,  ihey  ilid  not 
start  at  the  sight  of  stiangers,  but  received  us  with  as 
much  grace  as  would  a  fine  lady  in  her  diawingrooni,  and 
with  c;i|iial  inioiiiiiimv. 

I  ( ould  very  easily  perceive  th.it  my  ( ciiu|union  wished  to 
hi',  c  .1  weird  with  K^  Raf.iela ;  and  in   ijr.ililiide  for  his  having 
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guided  me  I  gave  him  the  chance— by  preceding  him  towards 
the  house  in  the  company  of  her  brother  and  sister. 

Chancing  to  look  back,  I  saw  something  like  a  jjiece  of 

paper  slipped  into 
Kafaela's  hand  ;  per- 
haps a  iKlkt-iloiix ; 
and  it  might  be  in 
verse — for  the  Jarocho 
is  a  born  poet. 

The  father  and 
mother,  who  had  gone 
out  for  a  stroll,  seeing 
us,  turned  back,  and 
we  became  the  re- 
cipients of  the'r  I'os- 
j)itality.  We  v.ere 
asked  to  cat,  and  the 
girls  made  a  show  of 
setting  about  tie 
baking  of  lor/i//its ; 
but  Don  Hermcngildo 
— I  had  a.scerlained 
this  grand  name  to  be 
that  of  my  fellow- 
traveller  —  declined 
eating,  on  the  pica 
that  we  were  pressed 
for  time.  He  had 
transacted  his  little 
affair,  whatever  it  was. 
with  Rafaelila,and  did 
not  desire  to  stay 
longer  by  her  side. 

W'li  did  not  refuse 
a  "  copita  "  of  Catalan 
brand)'.  After  drink- 
ing which,  we  lighted 
our  ligiUii/os,  re- 
mounted, and  rotle 
out  upon  the  savanna. 
While  taking  the 
btimiii-cup  I  noticed 
that  Na  Kafaela  was 
missing  from  the 
family  group.  She  had 
gone  away  from  the 
house,  carrying  a  vessel  of  crockery-ware  upon  he"  head,  as  if 
on  some  donieslic  errand.  She  had  so  managed  it,  that  we 
passed  her  on  the  way — my  companion  once  more  exchanging 
a  whispered  salutation.  She  was  dressed  as  when  first  seen, 
but  with  the  dress  differently  draped  ;  while  around  her  neck 
WIS  a  string  of  amber  beads  I  had  not  noticed  before.  They 
looked  as  if  fleshly  taken  out  of  their  c;ise.  I'erhaps  it  was 
this  Don  llennengildo  had  given  her,  instead  of  a  curlita. 

As  she  slopped  to  bid  iXili<s  cm  our  passing  her,   I  thoiiglu 
that  the  A'.vc  was  perfci  I,  as  also  the  figure  of  the  girl,     liolh 
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were  classic  as  Athens  itself  could  have  produced  in  its 
IKiliniest  days;  and  1  could  not  help  thinking,  that  a  sculptor, 
or  painter,  would  have  given  much  for  such  a  model.  It  was 
easy  to  tell  that  my  companion  would  have  almost  given  his 
life  to  be  assured  in  the  possession  of  her  heart;  but  not  so 
eisy  to  say,  whether  he  had  secured  it.  As  the  whisper 
passed  between  them  at  parting,  the  glance  of  her  eye  spoke 
something  like  gratitude— perhaps  for  the  amber  beads.  It 
was  too  like  gratitude ;  and,  as  we  rode  away,  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  in  Xa  Rafaela  there  was  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  flower  to  which  her  lover  had  compared  her,  the  datitra 
— something  to  be  dreaded. 

A  like  fancy  appeared  to  have  t.aken  possession  of  my 
fellow-traveller,  causing  him  dejection.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  rallied,  breaking  the  silence  that  had  succeeded  the  leave- 
taking  with  his  sweetheart. 

"A/aiio  a  Dios  /"  he  said.  "  What  a  lucky  thing  the  mric 
lias  passed  off  so  soon.  It  would  liave  spoiled  everything, 
had  it  lasted  till  to-morrow." 

"Spoiled  what?"  '  asked. 

"  Whut !''  exclaimed  die  Jarocho,  fepeating  the  word  with  a 
look  of  aslo'iishment.  "  Surely,  fiot;  you  know  that  tomorrow 
there's  ajies/i:  at  Cacahuall ;  the  grandest  they've  had  this  year. 
'I'liere's  to  b ;  a  coko  de  toros,  and  no  end  of  cocks  to  be 
fought.  After  that,  in  the  evening,  a  fandango.  Rafaelita  and 
her  sister  will  le  there.  While  about  it,  let  me  confess  the 
truth  :  it  was  to  see  them,  not  to  escape  the  iwrtc,  I  brought 
you  .so  far  out  of  your  way.  In  return  for  thus  misleading 
you,  may  I  ask  yju  to  accept  my  hosiiitality — if  you  are  not 
sure  of  a  better  ihelter?  'J'he  meson  at  Santa  Fe'  is  but  a 
poor  one.  So  too  is  my  humble  jacal ;  though  I  can  iiromise 
you  jilenty  to  eat,  and  a  welcome." 

I  might  have  refused  the  offer  thus  courteously  extended, 
and  perliaps  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  to  my  mind. 
l!ut  it  was,  perfectly  and  pointedly— in  short,  the  very  thing  I 
was  '.1  search  of  :  information  connected  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  country — spiced  with  a  dash  of  a<Iventure. 
Here  were  both  to  be  offered  to  me,  in  their  purest  and 
most  ch.iracteristic  ty[)es.  A  fiesta^  with  its  varied  s|)orts — 
embracing  a  number  of  the  nation's  pastimes,  and  exhibiting 
its  costumes — to  s.iy  nothing  of  once  more  beholding  Na 
Raf;iela !  Need  I  say,  that  1  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Jarocho? 

A  TOWN  TAKINC.    "  SirsT,\." 

Another  h.ilf-hour's  ride  brought  us  widiin  sight  of  Santa 
Ft'.  Don  Mermengildo  did  not  live  in  tlie  village,  but  some 
distance  beyond.  His  jiical,  as  he  informed  me,  stood 
solitary  in  the  forest,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  public  road,  "jff// 
el  moiile"  were  his  words.  As  there  was  no  mountain  near,  I 
mi.:;lit  have  been  puz/lcd  by  the  i)hrase,  and  fancied  there  was 
still  a  long  ri<le  before  us.  Hut  I  understood  the  misnomer 
pecidiar  to  Spaiii>.h  America,  and  that  moti/c  is  a  forest, 
and  not  a  mountain  !  Misled  by  the  name,  geographers  have 
placed  mountain  ranges  ujion  their  maps,  where  there  is  only 
tree  covered  champaign.  The  gie.it  limbered  tract  of  the 
Ama/onian  valley  is  known  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  .Andes  as 
J.ii  Mm/iiiia;  while  those  mountains  themselves  are  called 
fit! Ills  and  eordillcras. 

As  we  ]iassed  through  the  pueblita  it  was  early  afternoon. 
This  being  the  hour  ol  siesta  not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the 
streets.    The  sun  was  clcai  again,  and  scorchingly  hot.     Tariali- 


looking  dogs  lay  panting  in  the  shadow  of  wells ;  and  black 
vultures  (Cat/uuies  atratus)  sat  perched  upon  parapets,  holding 
their  wings  wide  open,  to  catch  whatever  coolness  might  be 
wafted  towards  them  by  the  slightly  stirring  air. 

The  atmosphere  seems  hotter  after  a  lunle  than  before  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  our  sensations  that  deceive  us,  contradicting  the 
thermometer.  It  is  as  when  one  ceases  fanning  oneself  An 
Anglo-Indian  in  the  act  of  being  cooled  by  the  punkah,  when 
the  servant  pulling  the  rope  has  been  suddenly  called  off,  will 
comprehend  this. 

An  odd  villager  here  and  there  seated  by  his  door,  or  sus- 
pended in  a  hammock,  with  a  group  in  front  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  princiij-'l  tKiida,  or  slioii,  of  the  ])lace,  were  all  the 
Santa  Feanos  to  be  seen.  Two  or  three  horses  carrying  the  huge 
Mexican  high-tree  saddle,  with  its  carved  wooden  stirrups  and 
stamped  leather  furnishings,  stood  near.  The  saddles  were 
empty,  but  in  die  group  by  the  shop  door  were  men  with  heavy 
spurs  on  their  heels,  showing  to  whom  the  horses  apiiertained. 
One  of  these,  like  my  travelling  companion,  wore  the  manga — 
only  that  his  was  of  bright  sky-blue  colour,  whereas  that  of 
Don  Hermengildo  was  purple.     The  others  had  scrapes. 

THE   SER.M'E,    FREZAnA,    roXCIIO,    COEIJA,    AND    JIANOA. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  the  several 
kinds  of  garments— one  or  mere  of  thim  peculiar  to  all 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  The  serape  has  been  described  by 
nlniost  every  traveller  in  Mexico ;  the  manga  only  mentioned. 
The  former  is  seen  everywhere ;  the  latter  only  on  rare 
occasions.  Whether  in  the  hot  tiara  caliaitc,  the  cooler  region 
of  the  tierra  templada,  or  the  still  coldr'  clime  of  the  ttcrra 
fria,  there  is  no  Mexican  so  poor  as  not  to  be  possessed  of 
a  scrape,  and  none  so  rich  as  to  disdain  wearing  this  truly 
national  article  of  dress.  The  city  merchant  may  lounge 
about  the  streets  in  his  capa,  \\\w\'  is  simply  a  broadcloth 
cloak;  but  whenever  he  makes  a  journey  into  the  country  he 
must  needs  avail  himself  of  the  more  convenient  strate.  His 
wardrobe  would  not  be  complete  without  one.  The  wcrlthy 
luuicndado  usually  rides  about  with  it,  either  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  or  str;ipned  to  the  croup  of  his  saddle  ;  while  the 
ranchcro  is  never  seen  without  a  serape.  E\en  the  lepero — the 
lazzarone  of  the  towns — is  possessed  of  one,  or  its  coarser 
representative  the  frezada.  To  the  others  it  is  only  a  cloak 
or  overcoat ;  to  him  it  is  coat,  jacket,  even  shirt,  for  the  lepero 
may  be  fieipiently  observed  without  the  under  garment. 

The  scrape  is  made  of  a  quality  ond  at  a  price  to  suit  a  1  r,"nks 
of  wearers.  The  cheaper  kind,  called //r2(i'(/(7,  can  be  punha.ed 
for  less  than  ten  shillings;  wliile  a  first-class  scrape eii'sA\'i\\\o  or 
San  Miguel  del  Grande — the  places  most  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture— will  cost  twenty-live  guineas  !  An  unjiractised  eye, 
viewing  both  from  a  distance,  would  see  little  dillercnce 
between  them.  lioth  are  about  the  size  and  shajjc  of  an 
ordinary  blanket,  or  a  dining-tablc  intended  for  six  persons. 
1'hey  are  woven  of  wool,  usually  of  a  white  ground,  with 
jjatterns  of  red,  b'ack,  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  These  difler 
in  design,  lliougl.  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  all.  In 
fict,  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy  in  the  i)atterns  of  the  scrape. 
They  are  not  flowers,  nor  yet  checks,  nor  exactly  of  a  striped 
arrangement,  though  uniform  parallel  bands  of  colour  may  be 
seen  in  certain  districts,  as  in  the  scrape  o{  the  Nav.ijo  Indians 
• — a  prized  and  costly  kind.  The  pattern-work  most  in  vogue 
bears  seme  rcstniMance  to  the  bordering  ki;o\Mi  ds  grec^ne ; 
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tliougli  diflfering  from  this  by  the  lines  of  colour  meeting  each 
other  at  acute  inste.Td  of  ir^ht  angles.  Any  one  who  has 
noticed  the  zigzag  ornamentation  on  old  Mexican  pottery — 
the  lost  art  of  the  Aztecs — will  have  a  clear  compjchension  of 
the  designs  usually  seen  upon  a  modern  Mexican  saa/ie.  Both 
have  evidently  spnmg  from  the  same  mental  fount,  and  are 
the  product  of  the  same  intellectual  proces?.  Clearly  the  scrape 
is  not  Spanish,  but  Aztecan — perhaps  Toltccan. 

F-very  one  who  has  read  a  book  of  Mexican  travels  knows 
that  the  serape  has  a  slit  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head 
is  passed,  leaving  the  garment  to  drape  down  over  the 
shouklers,  loosely  like  a  cape,  and  so  protecting  the  person  from 
rain.  The  rain  is  thrown  oHf  even  by  the  cheaper  sorts,  unless 
under  a  long-continued  pour ;  but  the  costlier  kinds  are  woven 
waterproof— as  any  cloth  of  caoutchouc  preparation. 

The  viaiij^a  flift'ers  from  any  kind  of  scrape.  It  is  made  of 
broadcloth,  very  fine,  and  uniform  in  colour — this  sometimes 
of  the  gayest,  as  sky-blue,  scarlet,  and  purple.  Its  shape  is  a 
circle,  with  an  embroidery  of  silk  braid,  velvet,  gold  cord,  or 
lace,  around  the  central  slit  through  which  the  head  is  passed. 
The  broidered  work  of  itself  forms  an  inner  circle,  usually 
extending  to  the  turn  of  die  shoulders. 

The  maii^a  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  also  the  most 
graceful,  of  garments  ;  and  a  Mexican  cavalier  with  one  over 
his  shoulders,  and  otherwise  dressed  to  correspond,  presents  a 
costume  picture  not  easily  matched.  When  one  side  is  thrown 
up  towards  the  throat,  so  as  to  give  frecilom  to  the  arm,  and 
the  skirt  fiills  low  on  the  opposite  side,  the  draping  is  as  grace- 
ful as  that  of  a  Roman  toga. 

The  pottcho  of  South  America  differs  from  the  Mexican 
scrape,  both  in  texture  and  arrangement  of  colours ;  and  it  may 
be  further  stated  that  the  garment  of  this  name,  worn  by  the 
Guacho  of  the  Pam/'as  has  some  points  of  dissimilarity  to 
that  which  covers  the  shoulders  of  the  Chilian  "  Guaso."  'I'he 
central  slit  in  the  Guacho  blanket  is  diagonal  to  the  line  of 
the  sides,  while  that  of  the  Guaso,  as  also  the  Mexican  scraf'C 
is  parallel — of  course  causing  a  dilferent  arrangement  in  the 
hang  of  the  edges  and  angles.  The  cobija  worn  by  the  Vene- 
zuelans is  another  kind  of  poncho. 

TME   GLANCE   OV  THE    "ORKEN  EVKD    MONSTER." 

My  companion  in  jiassing  the  group  of  i(.llers  was  saluteu 
by  all,  except  the  man  in  the  sky-llue  W(f/;i,w.  I  might  have 
supposed  him  unaciiuaintcd  with  the  hitter,  but  for  an 
exchanged  glance  which  told  that  they  knew  one  another,  and 
still  more,  that  there  was  tome  unpleasantness  between  ihcni. 
A  thought  came  uppermost  !n  my  mind — a  beautiful  face  was 
recalled — that  of  Na  Rafa.la  :  might  it  be  the  cauie? 

"  Who  is  he  with  the  sky-blue  man^a  I"  I  inquired,  as  we 
rode  onward. 

"  His  name  is  Valdez." 

The  Jarocho  gave  the  reply  with  a  gruff  curtncss,  as  if  not 
over-satisfied  at  my  taking  notice  of  this  individual. 

"  Valdez,"  I  said,  remembering  this  to  be  the  name  of  tlie 
guide  recommended  by  Don  Milario.  "  Might  it  be  the  Scfior 
Joaquin  V.ildez?"  I  inquired  farther. 

"A  /epero  like  that  to  be  styled  senor,  would  be  doing  him 
too  much  honour.     His  name  is  Joa<|uin  Valdez." 

"  In  that  case,"  I  said,  without  heeding  the  remark,  evi- 
dently made  in  bitterness,  "  he  must  lie  the  very  man  I  am  in 
seard)  of.     Is  there  any  other  of  the  name  around  here  ?  " 


"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

I  drew  bridle,  half  resolved  to  go  back  and  make  Joaquin 
Valdez  acquainted  with  my  intentions  towards  him.  1  had  a 
letter  to  him  from  Don  Hilario,  of  wlunn  he  was  a  sort  of 
retainer — being  a  vaqucro  on  my  friend's  estate — a  large 
;j;aiia(leria,  or  cattle-run.  The  letter  contained  directions  — 
almost  in  the  shape  of  commands  — for  Vahlez  to  act  as  my 
guide  and  travelling  attendant  so  far,  and  for  so  long,  as  I 
might  wish  to  avail  m)'self  of  his  services. 

I  was  hesitating  whether  to  return  and  perfect  the  engage- 
ment, or  leave  it  till  I  had  fulfilled  that  entered  into  with  Don 
Hermeugildo. 

Six  words  from  the  Jarocho  decided  me.  Tliev  were  in 
the  shape  of  a  proverb — a  mode  of  ex|)re^sing  thought  common 
to  the  peojile  of  Spain,  and  equally  so  to  their  .Mexican  descend, 
ants.  '•  Cal'a!/erii,  un  clavo  saca  o/ro  </imi  (one  nail  drives  out 
another)"  he  said,  significantly  adding,  "6/w  /wra  un  -mi^o ; 
otra  otro  (one  friend  at  a  time)." 

I  understood  the  ajiplication,  once  more  loosened  rein,  and 
rode  on  by  the  side  of  Don  Hermengildo — leaving  Valdez  to 
be  looked  up  at  a  later  time. 

" No  doubt  you'll  see  him  at  Cacahuatl  tomorrow,"  con- 
tinued the  Jarocho.  "Whether  he  be  able  to  accompany  you 
all  over  Mexico,  is  not  so  certain.  'I'hat  will  tlei)end  iqion 
circumstances." 

"He  may  be  otherwise  engaged  ?" 

"Qiiicii  sabel" 

This  phrase,  as  veil  as  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
told  that  my  travelling  companion  desired  to  close  the  con- 
versation— at  least,  upon  the  subject  of  Sei'ior  Valdez.  The 
man  in  the  sky-blue  manga  was  evidently  his  I'cfe  iioir;  and  it 
w;is  almost  ciiiially  evident,  that  the  green-eyed  monster  was  at 
the  b>/ltom  of  die  business. 

TWO  i;la«ses  of  iiuMMiNc-niRris. 

I  forbore  jiressing  for  an  explanation ;  any  curiosity  I 
had  upon  the  subject  was  likely  to  be  satisfied  at  \.hc  Jiala  o( 
Cacahuatl.  Till  then  I  could  well  wait,  surrounded  by  sublime 
scenes  of  nature,  and  in  the  contemp'ationof  pictures  that  were 
sufficient  to  enchain  and  absorb  the  attention  of  the  most 
indifferent  traveller.  The  scenes  were  continually  changing, 
while  vying  with  each  other  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Soon  after  leaving  Santa  Fewe  parted  from  the  public  road, 
and  once  more  jiUinged  into  the  fopical  forest.  We  were 
again  under  the  shadow  of  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  the  path  at 
times  completely  arched  over  by  creeping  plants,  and  but 
passable  where  the  machete  had  been  at  w^ik  to  clear  space 
sufiUient  for  a  single  horseman.  Deyond  the  e<lges  of  this 
vegetable  arcade,  the  ]iarasites  formed  an  impenelrable  trelli'i- 
work,  where  only  lizards,  serpents,  or  small  (|u:idnipei'.s  like 
the  zorrilla,  could  rr.Twl  through.  F.ven  the  large  Mexican  wolf 
is  here  compelled  to  keep  along  the  trails  made  by  tapirs,  or 
straying  cattle. 

Sometimes  the  creeping  jilants  trended  horizontally  from 
tree  to  tree;  at  times  killing  the  standa;<ls  that  su|)pnrted 
them,  as  if  jealous  of  oiIkt  loli.ige  sjireading  above,  and  spiteful 
at  its  having  hindered  them  from  reteiving  the  free  hill  kiss  of 
the  sunlight.  Masses  of  J'aii//iiiias  and  Aristoli><lii~is  were  thus 
arranged  ;  and  wlure  the  sun  poured  down  upon  them  I 
observed  sw.'.rms  of  liumming-liinl.s  flitting  .ilioiit,  or  poised  on 
whirring  wings  in  front  of  their  flowers.     Alllriiigh  olhtiwisc 
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ignorant  fnoiigli  about  matters  of  Mexican  natural  liistory,  my 
rompanion  was  wonderfully  obscrv-ant.  In  a  conversation 
about  tliese  birds  lie  told  nic,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  that 
there  are  two  very  distinct  classes  of  them— distinct  in  regard 
to  their  food,  as  well  as  general  liabits;  one  frcfiuenting  foliage, 
tlie  other  seeking  its  food  in  flowers.  It  was  but  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  interesting  fact  discovered,  and  first  made  known 
to  science  by  Mr.  liate.s,  in  his  charming  work,  "The  Naturalist 
on  the  Amaxons" — a  work  which  for  scientific  research  (I  here 
claim  permission  to  say)  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other,  and 
only  equalled  by  the  "  South  American  Journey "  of  Hum- 
boldt and  the  "  Naturalist's  Voyage  "  of  Darwin. 

A   FRIAR   IN   THE   FOREST. 

Speaking  lately  of  costumes,  I  soon  after  saw  one,  again 
remin(hng  me  that  I  was  in  Mexico.  It  was  that  of  a  monk, 
the  wearer  himself  suddenly  becoming  disclosed  to  our  view, 
as  we  came  out  into  a  glade  or  open  space  in  the  forest. 
\V'ith  a  background  of  broad-leaved  vegetation — there  were 
jialms  and  plantains  before  our  eyes — the  apparition  was  as 
singular  as  unexpected  ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  the  gentry  with 
cowl  and  shaven  crown  are  seen  in  the  tropical  coastland. 
They  affect  rather  the  higher  and  healthier  region  of  the  /terra 
tcmplada,  where  the  climate  is  more  congenial  to  personal 
comfort,  and  the  larger  cities  ofier  a  better  opportunity  to 
practise  their  peculiar  craft  and  calling. 

I  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  presence  of  this  solitary 
specimen  of  the  brotherhood,  on  jjerceiving  a  little  hut  in  the 
background,  wliich  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  liis  place 
of  abode  ! 

My  travelling  companion  gave  mc  a  clue  to  the  enigma,  by 
saying  that  Fray  Manuel,  as  he  called  tlie  monk,  was  a  sort  of 
eccentric  character,  wlio  Jiad  strayed  from  some  monastery  in 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  interior,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
en  d  monte,  where  we  saw  him.  He  lived  in  the  little  hovel 
which  lie  had  himself  constructed,  hermit  fashion,  though 
occasionally  l>aying  a  visit  to  the  ranchos  around,  and  at  times 
extending  his  peregrinations  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  He  belonged 
to  the  order  of  San  Diego  (that  I  could  tell  from  the  texture 
and  colour  of  his  cloth — a  coarse  brown  woollen  stuff),  and 
was  reputed  very  pious. 

Don  Hermengildo  was  not  so  certain  about  this.  He  had 
several  times  met  the  monk  at  the  domicile  of  Na  Rafaela's 
father,  and  believed  him  to  be  something  of  a  cheat;  "«/; 
ficaro"  was  the  expression.  The  Jarochos  are  less  under 
hierarchical  influence  than  most  others  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Mexico ;  and  he  with  whom  I  had  just  made  acquaintance 
seemed  to  care  not  a  fig  for  friar  or  priest. 

Notwithstanding,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  padre ;  who, 
as  wc  passed  him,  gave  his  benediction,  with  the  customary 
parting  speech  : — "  V^a  con  Dios" 

A    "JACAI."   ANn    ITS   Sl'RROUNPINGS. 

Leaving  the  hermit  monk  behind,  I  soon  ceased  to  think  of 
hiui.  The  splendid  scenes  once  more  claimed  my  attention. 
Nature — beautiful  Nature — far  more  beautiful  than  .art — lovelier 
even  than  woman — that  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind — she  was 
before  my  eyes,  spreading  her  treasures  around  me.  Like  one 
who,  after  a  long  absence  in  foreign  lands,  again  revisits  liome, 
I  was  charmed  with  ever\  thing  I  saw — the  birds,  the  leaves, 
the  (lowers.      Only  the  order  was  reversed.      In  my  own  land, 


annually  chilled  by  boreal  Ijlasts,  all  these  were  comparatively 
of  sombre  colour  and  meagre  outline.  Here,  in  the  torrid 
tiara  catientc  of  Mexico,  all  was  bright,  broad,  m.agnificently 
expanded.  The  very  weeds  were  showy  flowers ;  and  where 
man  h.id  made  his  mark,  in  the  shape  of  a  sliulit  industry, 
cultivation  seemed  only  intended  for  orn.ament. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Jaroclio,  which  soon  after  came  in 
sight,  was  itself  something  to  challenge  scnitiny,  and  cause 
pleasurable  wonder.  Though  only  a  humble  jacal,  it  and  its 
surroundings  would  have  gladdened  the  eye  and  heart  of  a 
scene-painter — -one  given  to  the  limning  of  tropical  landscapes. 
The  background  was  a  forest  in  which  fig-trees  i)redominated, 
their  smooth  glossy  leaves  presenting  that  stellated  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  the  tribe,  as  also  to  tropical  vegetation. 
Mingled  with  these  were  other  arborescent  forms,  with  foliage 
green,  golden,  or  glaucous.  A  botanist,  wedded  to  his  si)ccial 
proclivity — and  what  botanist  is  not? — would  have  gazed  long 
and  lovingly  on  the  smooth  silvery  trunks  and  peltate  leaves 
of  the  Cccropias,  the  pinnate  foli.age  of  the  Ingas  with  other 
leguminous  trees,  and  the  fan-like,  or  feather-like,  fronds  of  the 
l)alms — for  there  were  both  kinds  within  view — their  tufted 
crowns  supported  upon  slender  cylindrical  stems,  that  towered 
above  the  spray  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

In  front  and  around  the  dwelling  were  plants  and  trees  of 
those  kinds  cultivated  within  the  tropics ;  conspicuously  the 
Miisas  (banana  and  plantain)  with  their  glossy  leaves  of  light 
yellowish  green,  full  twenty  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  inches  in 
breadth  ;  the  maniocs  (Jatropha  manihot  and  utilissimn)  with 
their  radiating  leaf-crowns ;  several  fruit-trees  of  the  family 
Zapotado;  others  of  the  orange  tribe  ;  and  in  a  spot  of  garden- 
ground  under  the  shade  of  these  arborescent  forms,  the  pine- 
apple {Dromelia  ananas)  witli  many  staple  articles  of  the 
Mexican  cuisine — the  sweet  potato  {Batatas  edulis),  the  tomato 
{Solaniim  cscuknttim),  frijoles  {Phascolus  Hernandczii),  and 
several  species  of  child  {Capsicum  animuni);  while  an  attached 
enclosure  of  some  acres  in  extent,  bristling  with  beautiful  maize 
plants,  told  that  Don  Hermengildo  grew  suflicient  corn  for 
feeding  his  horse,  and  keeping  his  house  in  atoll;  tainali;  and 
tortillas. 

It  was  a  picture  of  tropical  plenty,  requiring  but  slight  care 
or  trouble  to  produce.  As  it  first  broke  upon  the  view  I 
instinctively  checked  up  my  horse,  and  sat  in  the  saddle  sur- 
veying it.  My  host,  without  knowing  what  had  halted  me, 
nevertheless  courteously  awaited  my  advance,  saying  not  a 
word. 

It  was  the  house  itself  that  chiefly  claimed  my  attention. 
I  had  seen  such  before — more  or  less  perfect  in  kind  and 
construction.  That  of  Don  Hermengildo  was  a  type  of  the 
country  cottage — indifferently  called  rancho,  rancliito,  or  jacal, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  hot  lowlands  of  Mexico. 

A  gigantic  birdcage  of  peeled  osier  rods,  with  the  reeds  set 
rather  closely  together,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  structure. 
The  corner  posts  were  smooth  trunks  of  the  corozo  p.alm  {Cocos 
tnityracca),  one  of  the  most  beautifid  of  the  Palmacca;  from 
whose  nuts,  of  the  size  of  pool-balls,  a  fine  oil  is  extracted. 
Cross-beams  of  the  same  united  these  uprights,  also  forming 
rafters  for  the  roof,  which  was  high-pitched,  and  thatched  with 
the  fiin-shaped  fronds  of  another  palm,  laid  on  so  as  to  shed 
the  rain  like  slates  or  shingles.  The  walls  were  of  the  caila 
vai/iiera,  a  species  of  Bambiisa  which  grows  plentifully  in 
the  lowlands  of  Mexico,  its  stems  shooting  up  to  a  height  of 
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fifty  or  sixty  feet.  These  cut  to  the  proper  lengtli  and  set 
closely  to^otlier,  stockadc-f.ishion,  constituted  tiie  walls.  The 
door,  swinging  on  iiide  hinges,  was  of  sjjlit  cane ;  while 
windows  were  not  needed,  tiie  interstices  between  the  stems 
giving  all  the  light  required  within  the  dwelling.  The  sini  w.is 
shaded  off  by  the  projection  of  the  roof;  while  to  keep  out 
cold — a  rare  requirement  in  the  tropics— a  thin  matting  of 
plaited   palm-leaf, 

rolled  up  like   a  iiiS^-  7       :~~^' -.^i^r^z-  -;:^^ 

window-blind  if^^ 

under  the  eaves, 
could  be  let  down 
all  around  the 
house.  This  is 
done  when  rain- 
storms strike  slant- 
ingly, more  espe- 
cially during  a 
uor/i;  for  then  the 
interior  requires 
protection  from 
dust,  as  well  as 
cold. 

AJAROCHOAT  HO.ME. 

As  we  a  p - 
proached  the jaca/ 
of  Don  Hermen- 
gildo,  the  palm 
curtain  was  rolled 
up,  and  I  could 
see  several  forms 
moving  about  in- 
side the  dwelling, 
like  birds  within 
their  cage.  Two 
of  them  were 
pretty  birds,  al- 
though neither  so 
prepossessing  as 
Na  Rafaela.  They 
were  the  sisters  of 
my  host,  while  a 
dn'rd  individual, 
also  of  the  feminine 
gender,  was  his 
mother. 

If  the  Jarochos 
have     Moorish 

blood  in  their  veins,  their  manners  arc  not  altogether  of 
Morocco,  and  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  intimacy  of 
the  family  circle. 

As  we  entered  the  house,  the  two  younger  women  had  their 
niosiis  over  their  heads,  and  half  /a/iK/o—thM  is,  half  con- 
cealing their  faces.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  I  was 
their  brother's  invited  guest,  the  scarf  was  jjcrniilted  to  drop 
down  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  faies  beamed  with  the 
bright  smiles  of  a  free  and  friendly  hospitality. 

"  AiiiiaU;  niihts!"  cried  the  Jarotho.  " Quick,  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat ;  the  caballero  is  hall"  famished." 

The  iiiilas  threw  off  their  scarf  impedimenta,  and  passing 
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through  a  back  door  that  leJ  to  a  sort  of  kitchen,  connnemcd 
culinary  operations,  while  their  mother  remained  to  set  out  the 
;  table.  Two  or  three  broad  green  leaves  freshly  chopped  from 
;  one  of  the  plantain-trees  growing  near,  were  placed  siilc  by 
I  side  on  a  rude  slab  table — making  a  spread  that  lookeii  both 
!  clean  and  cool.  The  plates,  cui)s,  and  dishes  consisted  of 
'  carved  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  calabashes  of  various  sliaj;  ■<;  and 

dimensions.  I'hcre 
'^-~'-  _  were       neither 

knives,  forks,  nor 
spoons  —  these 
being  almost  im- 
known  to  the  ( ot- 
tage  menn^e  of 
Mexico. 

Three  or  four 
trestle  -  fashioned 
chairs  with  cow- 
hide seats,  were 
the  only  other 
articles  of  furni- 
ture in  the  jacal. 
On  the  walls  were 
some  small  pic- 
tures, that  of  Santa 
Guadalupe,  the 
jjatroness  saint  of 
Mexico,  being 
most  conspicuous. 
There  were  two 
ajiartments  in  the 
dwelling ;  and  a 
glance  into  the 
inner  one  dis- 
closed the  beds 
belonging  to  llie 
female  ocrup.ints. 
They  wirL-  lud- 
steads  nilher  ll  ;ui 
beds;  a  nuTc.i,7-,7/r 
of  bamboo  caui's 
set  upon  short 
foot  posts,  with  a 
jiiece  of  palm 
matting — pelalc — 
to  serve  for 
palliasse,  mattress, 
and  everything ; 
while  a  cotton 
sheet  upon  each  was  .all  of  bed  clothing  required  in  the  climate 
of  the  liena  ealicnic. 

While  my  host  went  out  to  look  after  the  horses,  I  was 
made  free  to  insped  tlie  interior  of  his  house— even  to  its 
kitchen.  The  girls  g(H)(l-natine(lly  allowed  me  to  be  a  witness 
of  their  culinary  skill,  their  brother  telling  them  that  I  was  a 
traveller  desirous  of  familiarising  myself  with  the  (ustoms  of 
their  country. 

10k]n.t.AS    AND    roKill.I.KKAS. 

In  Mexico  there  is  no  meal  widiout  maize  bread  baked 
in  the  shape  of  tortillas;  and  1  h.nl  here  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  these  celebrated  cakes  are  made, 
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and  l)ccamc  acijiiaintcd  witli  tlic  whole  process  from  beginning 
to  end. 

.As  the  loililla  is  an  article  of  daily  consumption  by  many 
millions  ol  people — in  fact,  the  chief  care  and  concern  of  a 
Mexicin  cottage  household — a  bread  baked  by  the  ancient 
Aztecs  before  the  keels  of  (Jorte/  grated  upon  the  coral  strands 
01  Vera  Cruz — a  bread  the  baking  or  making  of  which  has 
not,  I  believi',  ever  been  correctly  described  in  books — it  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  word.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  detailed 
(kscriptiim  of  it,  although  in  the  strictest  laconisni  the  subject 
will  permit  of 

'I'iie  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  out  of  which  tortillas  arc  made, 
is  first  submitted  to  the  process  of  boiling — in  an  earthenware 
pot,  or  (i//i7,  usually  urn  shaped.  A  'ittle  slack  lime  is  thrown 
in  as  an  alkaloid  to  soften  the  grain,  and  cause  the  white  albu- 
minous substance  to  separate  from  the  outer  cuticle  or  shell. 
Washing  in  cold  water,  with  a  slight  rubbing  between  the 
hands,  completes  die  sep.aration.  Then  the  maize  is  ready  foi 
kneading,  the  shells  being  thrown  out  or  given  to  hogs. 

'I'he  implements  emiiloycd  in  tortilla-making  arc  now 
brought  into  play,  These  are:  first,  the  wc/i/Zt'— a  stone  of  about 
two  feet  in  length  b)  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  smooth 
upi  er  surface,  slightly  concave.  It  has  four  feet,  two  shorter 
and  two  longer ;  so  that  when  set  upon  them  the  upper  surface 
will  have  a  slanting  incline  towards  the  horizon.  The  stone  of 
which  the  tiiitatc  is  made  is  usu.ally  basalt,  easily  obtainable 
among  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Mexico.  There  nre  districts 
specially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  tortilla  stones ;  as  at 
Allotonileo  el  Clrandc,  ne.ar  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte. 
The  mclate  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Mexican  "  baking- 
board." 

After  it,  comes  the  iiietlapile ;  which  represents  the  rolling- 
pin  of  llie  I'.nglish  housewife  ;  but  instead  of  wood,  it  is  also  a 
slune — usually  basalt — .shaped  like  a  "bar"  of  French  brea'', 
or  the  scythe-stone  of  a  mowpr.  Its  purpose  is  to  crush  the 
maize  grains,  converting  them  into  fi  p.aste,  This  is  done  by 
pressing  the  boiled  corn  upon  the  mctate,  and  with  repeated 
pressures,  forcing  it  down  the  slanting  surfiice  till  it  falls  into  an 
earthen  pan  placed  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  now  of  the  con- 
sihtenry  of  soft  dough,  ready  to  be  shaped  into  cakes.  The 
torlillcra  or  tortilla-maker,  who  does  this  kneading,  performs 
the  operation  on  her  knees,  with  the  metate  in  front,  and  the 
mcthifttc  held  in  both  hands.  But  there  are  two  tortilhras 
engaged  in  the  work,  tlie  business  of  the  second  one  being  to 
shape  the  dough  into  cakes,  lling  them  on  the  comali\  whip 
tlicm  o'f  again,  and  place  them  on  the  plate  or  dish  intended 
for  taking  ihem  to  the  table.  The  eoiiiale,  above  mentioned,  is  a 
flat  earthenware  pan  that  will  stand  fire  ;  sometimes  a  thin  slab 
of  stone,  cr  n  ]ilate  of  iron.  The  "  pikelet  stone"  of  England 
and  the  "griddle"  of  Siotland  will  give  some  idea  of  it — being 
utensils  emjiloycd  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  coiifi  .-mation  the 
tortilla  resembles  an  ordinary  pancake,  and  is  much  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  is  circular,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  ! 
thickness,  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  tortilhra 
gives  it  these  luoportions  without  .any  measuring.  With  an 
adroilness  d;awn  from  practice,  she  takes  up  an  exact  quantity 
of  the  paste  ;  and,  by  a  dexterous  clapjiing  between  the  palms  of 
her  hands,  flattens  it  into  a  circular  cak.,  with  a  circumference 
as  clean  and  perfect  as  if  cut  with  a  mould,  or  traced  by  com- 
)iasses.  When  sha]ie<l  and  smoothed  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
flings  it  on  the  coiiiali;  leaving  it  there  only  for  a  moment.  The 


hot  stone,  or  iron,  soon  gives  it  the  necessary  browning.  It 
needs  no  cooking ;  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  maize 
has  bijen  already  boiled.  Almost  instantly  is  it  turned  on 
the  ivinali;  and  then  transferred  to  the  plate  or  dish  ;  where  it 
is  i)laced  on  the  fop  of  others  that  have  preceded  it — thence 
to  be  transported  to  the  table. 

The  tortilla  must  be  eaten  while  hot,  and  fresh  from  the 
ioinale.  Then  it  is  soft,  and  only  then  palatable.  \\'hen 
allowed  to  stand  over  and  get  cold,  it  becomes  hard  as  ship's 
biscuit,  and  is  barely  edible.  A  Axy  tortila  is  only  tolerable 
on  a  journey,  or  in  the  haversack  of  a  soldier,  where  it  is  often 
found ;  though  thvre  is  a  kind  called  tortopostl  or  tortofoste, 
made  for  this  special  purpose,  differing  slightly  from  the 
ordinary  tortilla.  The  tortofoste  is,  perhaps,  the  lightest  bread- 
stuff that  can  be  carried  by  a  traveller. 

When  brought  to  the  table,  the  tortilla  not  only  serves  as 
bread,  but  for  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  It  is  rare  that  these 
utensils  are  kei)t  in  a  Mexica..  cottage.  Of  the  three  the 
spoon  would  soem  most  needed ;  since  the  national  cuisine  is 
chiefly  composed  of  soups  and  stews.  But  for  both,  the 
tortilla  is  found  sufticicnt.  Soft  and  supple  as  leather  it  admits 
of  being  torn  into  segments,  each  to  be  folded  spoon  or  scoop- 
shape — thus  answering  the  purpose  required.  The  stew,  or 
potage,  is  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  piece  of  tortilla,  and 
both  are  swallowed  together — a  fresh  spoon  being  constructed 
for  the  next  mouthful. 

MORE   OF  THE    "COCINA    MtiXICANA." 

While  the  national  bread  was  being  baked,  another  item  of 
the  Mexican  cociiia,  equally  national,  was  observed  simmering 
on  the  fire.  This  was  a  stew  of  brown  hcwn^—frijoles — without 
which  no  dinner  is  eaten  in  Mexico.  They  are  first  boiled, 
and  then  fried  in  lard,  with  a  seasoning  of  onions — perhaps  a 
little  garlic  and  chile.  In  the  higher  region  of  the  table-lands 
the  juice  of  the  maguey  ■pXa.nt— pulque — is  the  daily,  almost 
hourly,  drink ;  and  this  coo',  sparkling  beverage  is  a  fine  anti- 
dote to  the  burning  bite  of  the  capsicums.  In  the  tierra 
caliente  there  is  no  pulque;  but  its  place  is  well  supplied  by 
the  sap  of  another  tree — a  palm  of  the  genus  Acrocomia — 
having  the  taste,  bouquet,  and  other  good  qualities  of  new-made 
wine.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  a  trough  hollowed 
out  in  its  trunk ;  into  which  the  sap  gradually  oozes,  until 
there  is  sufficient  of  it  for  the  dinner-table,  or.  if  need  be,  for 
a  grand  carousal,  ^^'llen  drawn  off,  the  trough  soon  refills ; 
and  the  sup|)ly  is  thus  renewed  for  several  weeks,  before  be- 
coming exhausted. 

My  host  returning  into  the  house,  brought  along  with  him 
a  cantaro  of  this  splendid  tipple,  inviting  me  to  p.artake.  It  was, 
as  he  informed  me,  in  the  right  condition — the  tree  having  been 
cut  down,  and  "  tajiped,"  the  d.ay  before.  1  could  believe  him. 
It  had  all  the  coolness  and  effervescence  of  champagne,  and 
tasted  much  better  than  that  we  are  accustomed  to  drink  in 
our  English  hotels — to  say  nothing  of  some  private  houses. 

In  fine,  our  dinner  consisted  of  a  stew  of  tasajo,  or  jerked 
beef,  pungent  with  cliile;  the  aforesaid /ryV»/«,  similarly  spiced  ; 
some  ears  of  young  maize  corn  roasted  in  the  husk  under  ashes 
of  a  wood  fire  ;  sweet  potatoes  ;  and  the  never-absent  tortillas. 

After  the  dinner  came  a  dessert  such  as  Lucullus  might 
have  coveted.  Pomona  never  spread  such  a  plenty  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  .Surely  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  must 
have  been  in  New  Spain  ? 
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PACODAS  AND  CAVE    TEMTl-ES    IN    THE    NEIGllDOURIluon   nr  IIOMllAV. 

In  the  Jainic  temples,  as  in  the  Buddhist  c/iaitiyas,  a  luigc 
niche  may  be  perceived  placed  opposite  to  the  wall,  and  there 
may  be  seen  seated  the  statue  of  the  last  of  the  'I'irlhr.nkars. 
These  temples  have  a  portico,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  \vhi<  h 
dome  stands  on  eight  columns.  Under  the  colonnade  which 
surrounds  them  are  eight  other  niches,  intended  to  hold  the 
statues  of  saints. 

'I'he  domes  and  cupolas  of  these  temples,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  suggested,  were  probably  constructed  by  horizontal  layers 
of  stone,  and  not  by  stones  cut  into  shapes  to  form  an  arch  of 
the  modern  kind.  There  is  no  danger  of  horizontal  thrust  in 
this  style  of  construction. 

The  Jainic  funeral  rites  resemble  those  of  the  Buddhists 
and  of  the  Hindoos.  The  bodies  are  burnt,  and  rice,  flowers, 
and  water  offered  them,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be  enabled 
to  wait  for  the  moment  of  transmigration.  Tiiis  ceremony  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  sliradh."  But  no  ulterior  offerings  are  made, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  that  they  can 
thus  buy  back  from  purgatory  the  souls  of  their  relatives. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  notion,  the  soul  of  the  departed  in- 
variably passes  into  this  intermediate  state  before  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  enter  into  the  heavenly  abode  of  ths  Yitris  or 
forcAithers  of  the  human  race, 

The  island  of  Shahsti,  or  Salsette,  is  situated  to  the  north 
of  Bombay,  to  which  it  is  imitcd  by  a  narrow  causeway.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  long  by  thirteen  broad.  Its  principal  town, 
Thannah,  is  prettily  situated,  but  Ghora  Bandhar  is  still  more 
picturesque.  In  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Portu- 
guese church  built  in  1605.  These  ruins  are  situated  on  the 
sammit  of  a  hill  covered  with  undergrowth. 

Many  cavern  temi)lcs  exist  in  the  island  of  Salsette.  The 
most  important  of  all  is  that  of  Kanheri,  on  the  left  side  of 
those  hills,  to  the  right  of  which  Taniiah  lies.  The  railway 
conveys  one  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  Bhandoup  Station, 
seven  miles  from  these  subterranean  passages  ;  but  no  convey- 
ances are  to  be  obtained  from  the  station. 

A  great  many  excavations  have  been  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  descent  of  the  hill  of  Kanha.  Most  of  the  temples  and 
monasteries  date  from  the  beginning  of  our  era  ;  many  remind 
the  traveller  of  Cuttack  and  Udaya-Ghiri.  These  consist  of 
simple  square  cells  dug  out  of  the  rock,  the  entrance  being  by 
a  kind  of  level,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  sup- 
porting columns.  The  result  of  investigations  made  by  some 
Orientalists  who  have  attempted  to  decipher  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  these  dwellings,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  Grecian  architect  of  the  name  of  Xeno- 
cratus  built  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  them,  in  the  year  O5 
u.c,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  contain  one  of  the  teeth  of 
Buddha.  This  same  tooth,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  was 
placed  in  a  dagoba  by  a  monarch  of  the  djnasty  of  Andhra. 

Two  chailiyas — a  sort  of  Budilhist  cathedral — are  worth 
notice.  One  of  them  is  unfinished,  and  its  fatjade  is  the  only 
part  that  approaches  completion.  The  two  columns  of  the 
portico  resemble  those  of  ICUora  and  Elei)lianta,  and  doubtless 
served  as  models,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  all  that  were 
afterwards  erected  in  the  same  style.     They  are  fluted,  but 


have  only  sixteen  grooves  instead  of  thirly-two,  and  they  are 
capped  by  a  turbaned  cai)ital  ornamented  with  mouldings.  In 
the  original  construction  of  these  sublurnineau  teuipK's,  the 
works  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  both  fiom  above  and 
below,  luuil  a  thin  layer  of  rock  oidy  was  left,  and  this  easily 
fell  through.  This  can  be  corroborated  by  a  visit  to  the 
temple  now  under  consideration,  which  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  recently  erected  of  the  i;roup. 

The  great  chaitiya  of  Kanheri  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  built  durinn  the  first  centuries  of  llie 
Christian  era,  at  which  epoch  Buddhism  fust  became  1  oiiupt. 
A  low  wall  shuts  out  tiie  temple  from  the  courlyanl.  ( in 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  sculptured  figure  serving  as  guardian 
of  the  temple.  This  figure  has  a  lolusllower  in  its  hand,  and 
the  sacred  serpent  on  \\%  head.  A  little  sanctuary  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  with  a  square  roof,  contains  a  daguba. 

In  the  courtyard,  two  pillars  stand  out  from  the  ro(  k,  that 
on  the  right-hand  side  is  surmounted  by  four  sijuatting  figures, 
that  on  the  left  by  four  lions ;  these  sculptures  are  only  roughly 
chiselled  on  the  stone  which  finishes  off  the  cohunn.  'i'o  ilie 
right,  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  may  be  also  seen  in  the  rot  k  two 
dagobas,  and  on  them  are  inscriptions  in  ancient  .Sansi  nt 
characters. 

'i'he  front  wall  i?:  pierced  by  a  square  door  and  by  two  win- 
dows of  the  same  shape,  aiul,  higher  u|i,  by  i\sc  other  .q.eiluus, 
also  square.  A  very  elevated  portico  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
temple.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  are  colossal  figures,  representing  dis(  iples  of 
Buddha.  The  palm  of  the  right  hand  of  each  figure  is  tinned 
towards  the  spectator,  and  he  hokls  in  his  left  the  folds  of  his 
robe.  The  left-hand  sides  of  the  doors  giving  ingress  into  the 
chaitiya  are  adorned  by  a  has  relief  representing  two  slaves,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  armed  with  the  symbol  of  dignity  calk<l  i//<r- 
hiuiii.  These  different  sculptures  represent  Hindoos  wearing  a 
g.irment  of  the  same  kind  as  that  still  in  use  in  die  piesidciuy 
of  Bomb.iy  ;  the  same  lang^uli  may  also  be  noticed  passing 
between  the  knees,  and  bringing  into  relief  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  earrings  resemble  those  of  the  savage  tribes  of 
India  ;  they  consist  of  cubes  or  parallclopipeds,  sumioimted  by 
carvings  of  animals,  or  more  frequently  of  large  discs.  'I  he 
hair  of  die  women  is  taken  off  the  b.ow  by  means  of  a  melal 
diadem,  and  falls  in  a  thick  mass  over  the  neck.  The  hca:ls 
of  the  male  figures  are  covered  by  a  turban  of  remarkable 
shape. 

Above,  and  in  front  of  the  bearers  of  the  chahuari,  a  scries 
of  bas-reliefs  may  be  remarked,  representing  Buddha  and  his 
disciples  ;  some  of  these  are  represented  on  seats  according 
to  Cingalese  usages,  others  are  cross-legged,  according  to  the 
ordinary  Oriental  fashion.  One  of  them,  of  larger  proportions 
than  the  others,  represents  Buddha  in  a  standing  posiure.  An 
inscription  engraved  at  the  foot  of  die  statue  informs  us 
— if  we  may  venture  to  accept  as  coiTect  that  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  translation— that  the  statue  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  munificence  of  Buddhagoslia,  who  translated  into 
Cingalese  some  of  the  ^acred  books. 

Above  die  jirincipal  door  of  entrance  a  large  opening  has 
been  constructed,  which  lights  die  chaitiya ;  the  form  of  the 
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;in  li  is  nin.irkablc,  as  il  consists  of  a  segment  of  circle  larger 
than  the  seniii  ircle,  somewhat  resembhnt;  the  Moorish  arcli,  or 
horseshoe  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  'I'ho  vault  of  the  temiile 
is  of  the  same  (lesi}^n.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  has-reliefs  of  the  ijortico,  and  the  interior  columns, 
tliis  (  hailiya  has  undergone  little  change  since  it  was  first  erected. 
The  arch  is  supported  by  thirty  columns ;  eleven  to  the  left 
and    six    to    the 

riglit     arc    sculp-         r~-  •""      ' 

tured,  the  other 
thirteen  are  octa- 
gonal, without 
capital  or  base.  It 
is  not  improbable 
that  these  lattc 
alonewerel'inished 
when  the  building 
was  constructed, 
an<l  that  when  a 
lung  while  after- 
wards the  general 
cDnstruction  was 
resumed,  the 
seventeen  columns 
that  had  been  left 
in  a  rough  state,  or 
simply  lined  down, 
were  chiselled,  as 
ue  now  see  them. 
The  i)linth  con- 
sists of  three  stone 
slabs,  whoso  di- 
nu'iisions  gradu- 
ally diminish,  the 
uppermost  being 
the  smallest,  and 
the  lower  one 
shaped  like  a 
r/iir///i;  a  vessel 
with  a  large  open- 
ing, u.sed  by  the 
Hindoos  to  fetch 
water  from  the 
well. 

The  central 
dagoba  is  ex- 
tremely simple. 
On  entering  the 
building  from  the 
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in  isvt,  and  fell  under  the  sw.iy  of  the  Mahrattas  in  i7,?9. 
Only  the  ruins  now  left  in  the  jimgle  remind  one  of  the  great 
imiK)rtance  of  this  place  in  olden  limes,  and  even  now  streets, 
churches,  and  jjalaces  may  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of 
briars  which  overrun  them,  and  the  ruins  of  the  cathednd  and 
the  remains  of  a  college  of  Jesuits  may  be  (listin<tly  traced. 
When  the  Mahrattas  attacked  the  fort  of    liassein,   there 

was  but  a  small 
}\arrison,  and  it 
only  held  out  from 
the  valour  of  its 
defenders.  The 
Mahratta  chief, 
Chimnajee  Appa, 
would  accept  of 
no  conditions  but 
those  of  the  com- 
jilete  surrender  of 
the  town  and  all 
its  inhabitants. 
When  on  the  verge 
of  defeat,  the  Toi- 
tuguese  command- 
ant sent  several 
sjiecial  messengers 
to  implore  help 
iVom  the  I'.nglish 
authorities  in 
l!ombay.  These 
reciucsts  were, 
however,  at  first 
refused,  and  they 
declined  to  stretch 
forth  a  heliiing 
hand  to  these 
imfortmiates  in 
clanger  of  their 
lives.  At  length, 
however,  they  ac- 
ceded to  the  re- 
iterated recpiests 
of  the  rorlugue-se, 
and  lent  the  be- 
(ieged  ^1.500 
thougli  not  with- 
out sccauity  in 
the  .shape  of  a 
lien  on  the  pre- 
cious goldsmith:,' 
work  to  be  found  in  the  churches,  as  also  on  some  brass 
cannon  wliic  h  guarded  the  bastions  of  the  fort.     "  I  do  not 


tru.st  to  these  arms,"  said  the  commandant  of  lia.sscin,  when 
ese  treasures,  "  so  much  as  I  do  to  the  valour  of 
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portico  there  is  seen  a  kind  of  tribune  constructed  of  stone, 
preventing  the  \isitor  from  discovering  the  opening  by  which 
light  is   introduced,   not  indeed  into  the  temple,  but  to  the 

dagoba,  the  rest  of  the  building  remaining  in  semi-obscurity.  1  .sending  th 

This  was  done  in  order  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  my  soldiers." 

faithful  on  the  idol  to  which  they  addressed  their  prayers.  The   Portuguese  were,  liowevcr,   unable  to  prolong  much 

Ohora-liandhaz  is  situated  not  far  from  the  mountains  of  longer  their  heroic  defence,  and  they  were  forced  to  cai)ilulate. 

Kanha,    and  the  traveller   should  not  fail  to  visit  this   little  Out  of  reg.ird  to  the  courage  of  the  besieged,  the  Mahrattas 

village,  if  only  to  enjciy  the  picturesipic  scenery  of  which  it  granted  them  honourable  conditions.       It  was  agreed  that  no 

lorms  iiart.     On  the  other  side  of  the  little  arm  of  the  sea  is  inhabitant  of  the  district,  whether  luiropi^an  or  native,  should 

the  old  fort  of  liassein,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  India.    This  be   molested  by  the  conciucrors,  and   that   liberty  of  wcjr.ship 

place  was  abandoned  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  Kings  of  Gujerat  1  should  be  granted  them. 
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DOWN     TIIR    CAKPATIIIANS  —  ROL'.MANIA    AM)    TIIK    WAl.LACIIIANS   - 
UUCHAKKaT— niK   UANt  III:,    AND   l'l:MII, 

Wk  had  now  spent  several  days  on  the  Carpathians,  and  !ind 
had  ample  time  to  study  tlie  topography  and  «eoio«y  of  tb.i; 
distric  1,  as  well  as  admire  the  beauties  of  the  sceneiy.  The 
time  had  come  for  us  to  descend  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range,  and  enter  into  Wallachia  proper.  The  great  plain  below 
us,  though  magnificent  in  extent  as  seen  from  our  point  of  vievv, 
oftered  little  inviting  to  the  traveller,  and  we  had  the  prospii  t 
before  us  of  a  monotonous  ride  over  llat  and  dusty  roads.  We 
left,  with  regret,  the  charming  scenery  of  the  heights  and  the 
fascinations  of  the  bush  life  we  had  been  enjoying  for  some  time. 
We  were  sorry  also  to  i)art  with  good  Pedro,  who  had  been  our 
trusty  guide  and  pleasant  companion  during  our  rambles.  Hut 
he  could  not  siwre  any  more  time  from  his  home,  wherj 
the  care  of  his  cattle  and  his  garden  ref[uired  him;  anil  so 
Pedro  turned  his  light  step  towards  the  .Szill,  while  we  jire- 
jiared  to  descend  into  the  great  Koumanian  plain,  and  make 
our  way  to  Kucharest. 

We  had  been  wandering  for  some  days  on  the  frontier  of 
tlie  country,  anil  had  even  crossed  it  several  times,  but  now  we 
were  about  to  enter  it  and  travel  into  its  very  centre.  We  had 
before  us  the  prospect  of  exploring  a  country  new  to  us ;  for 
although  we  had  been  for  some  weeks  among  Wallachians 
resembling  those  of  the  ])lain  in  manners,  customs,  and 
language,  yet  we  had  not  seen  them  at  home  ander  their  own 
laws  and  government.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  define 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  government  of  the  Wallachians, 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  have  had  many 
masters,  and  are  now  still  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  a  sort  of  frien<lly  supervision  of  Prussia,  through 
their  present  llospodar,  Prince  Charles  of  HohcnzoUern,  who 
now  reigns  over  the  Danubian  Principalities,  united  under  the 
name  of  Roumani.a.  Previous  to  this  amalgamation  of  Walla- 
chia and  Moklavia,  the  government  of  these  provinces  was 
vested  in  Hospodars  ajipointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  their  history 
during  that  period  is  one  uninterrupted  sequenc;  of  intrigues 
at  court  and  lawlessness  in  the  country.  Tne  constant  efforts 
of  Russia  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country  tended  greatly  to 
the  bad  government  which  prevailed,  as  the  Czar  neglected  no 
means,  however  unscrupulous,  to  create  discontent  and  stimulate 
intrigue,  in  the  hopes  that  in  the  end  he  would  acquire  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  eventually  the  possession  of  the  provinces.  His 
efforts  were  sufficiently  successful  to  render  the  allegiance  of 
the  provinces  to  the  Porte  very  doubtful ;  and  had  the  result  of 
the  Crimean  War  been  otherwise  than  it  was,  the  Cossack 
would  most  probably  be  at  the  jiresent  day  watching  the 
fron'.ier  of  the  Russian  Empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
As  it  was,  the  Danubian  Principality  question  was  settled  by 
the  Sultan  relinquishing  ,ill  direct  authority  over  the  provinces, 
and  retaining  only  the  tribute  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  paid 
by  them  to  the  Porte.  The  two  Principalities  were  then  united 
under  the  name  of  Roumania,  with  a  constitution,!!  govern- 
ment, jiresided  over  by  a  Hospodar  elected  by  the  people. 
Tlicir  choice  of  a  sovereign  fell  first  on  Colonel  Couza,  who  was 
])n)claimed  at  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  and  J  assy, 


the  capital  of  Moldavia,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1861,  under 
the  title  of  Prince  Alexander  John  I.  liiit  a  revolution 
breaking  out  in  February,  1866,  Prince  Couza  had  to  resiga 
[lower  fo  a  provisional  government;  and  the  next  choice  of  a 
sovereign  fell  on  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringcn, 
then  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  he  was  jiroclaimed  in 
May,  1866.  Since  then  the  government  has  been  carried  on 
without  interruption.  It  consists  of  two  Chambers,  one  elected 
by  the  people,  the  other  nominateil  by  the  reigning  prince,  and 
a  Cabinet  of  five  responsible  ministers,  through  whom  the 
prince  rules.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  November,  iH6».  The  constitutional  government, 
which  has  thus  existed  for  only  a  few  years,  has  not  had, 
initced,  cannot  have  had,  time  to  become  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote 
provinces. 

However,  despite  the  dilViculties  arising  from  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  electors,  and  want  of  refinement  and  cultivation 
among  the  elected,  the  government  has  managed  to  advance 
on  the  fair  constitutional  road.  Hitches  h.ave  occurred,  which 
have  not  oeen  smoothed  over  easily,  but  still  no  irremedial 
difViculty  has  supervened  so  far,  and  the  Hohenzollern  prim  e 
still  sits  on  his  throne.  Not  very  long  ago  he  threatened  to 
leave  it,  or,  rather,  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  abandon  his  position,  preferring  the  easy  retirement  of  a 
Prussian  prince  to  the  anxious  duty  of  governing  a  turbulent 
population.  The  Wallachian  character  is  resdess  and  uncertain. 
The  i)eople  are  impetuous  and  excitable,  and,  above  all,  fonil  ol" 
change  ;  they  are  also  devoid  of  education,  and,  as  compared 
with  W'estern  Europe,  may  without  injustice  be  termed  almost 
semi-civilised.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  government 
is  a  matter  of  some  difliculty,  and  that  the  stranger  who  now 
occupies  the  position  of  ruler  among  them  finds  his  task  a 
difficult  one.  Indeed,  his  position  would  be  untenable,  were 
he  not  supported  in  ii:  bv  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
Prussia;  and  the  influence  of  the  former  amongst  .all  classes  in 
Roumania  is  uncpiestionably  very  great.  For  years  Russia  has 
been  increasing  her  influence  among  these  people,  and  in  this 
she  has  been  powerfiilly  aided  by  the  Greek  Church,  to  which 
religion  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  belong.  Roumania 
numbers  4,500,000  inlwhitants,  and  of  these  only  125,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  28,000  Protestants ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  population  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church. 
'I'liere  are  certainly  a  good  number  of  Jews  and  Armenians, 
but  their  sympathies  tend  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  towarils 
the  Eastern  than  the  Western  Church.  The  deep  game  which 
Russia  has  been  and  is  still  playing  in  this  part  of  Europe  for 
her  agg.indiscment  will  tome  day  come  to  a  solution,  and  we 
may  possuJy  see  in  t;he  Danubian  Principalities  the  battle-field 
on  which  th  3  question  of  her  sui)remacy  \.ill  be  fought  out.  At 
any  rate,  Rfimania  forms  one  of  the  comiilex  interests  which 
make  up  th  Eastern  difficulty ;  and  although  at  the  present 
j  time  peaceful  and  comparatively  tranquil,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
!  prising  to  find  the  first  match  which  is  to  light  up  the  flame  of 
F„;stern  revolution  and  set  Europe  in  a  blaze  struck  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube, 
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As  long  as  things  remain  as  they  now  are,  tliu  inilfjicndcncc 
of  Roiimaniii  is  giiiirintocil  liy  her  geographical  position,  sur- 
roundcil  as  she  is  by  great  powers,  each  of  whom  woiilil  willingly 
becoMK'  her  master,  but  dare  not  grasp  at  what  his  neighbours 
arc  watrhing.  Hiie  finds  her  silely  in  the  dangers  around  lur, 
and  remains  like  an  Kaslern  Switzerland,  independent,  but  not 
so  happy  or  jirosperous  as  the  little  Alpine  Republic. 

If  thu  position  of  Rouniania  is  politically  interesting  and 
geographically  important,  it  is  peculiar  in  a  so(  ial  point.  She 
forms  the  link  between  the  (iermanised  Hungarians,  and  the 
Kastein  Mohanunedans  wlio  now  inhabit  Turkey;  and  it  is 
strange  to  find  this  dividing  territory  inhaliiteil  by  a  race  of 
an  origin  (piite  apart  from  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  or  the 
Mohanunedans  of  Turkey.  The  strong  evidence  uf  the  language 
shows  a  I«itin  descent,  which,  if  ni,.  i)ure,  is  at  least  sulfic  ienlly 
direct  to  stamp  the  people  with  the  characteristic  of  the  old 
Western  nationality. 

The  origin  ol  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities  has  given 
rise  to,  and  does  still  excite,  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The 
Roumanians  themselves  stoutly  afiirm  that  they  are  the 
de.scen<lants  of  a  colony  of  Romans;  and  they  point  to  the 
numero\is  Roman  remains  discovereil  in  various  jiarts  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  in  the  Danubian  plains,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
incontestable  T,atinity  of  the  language.  With  reference  to  this 
point,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  in  the  transition  from  the 
Hungarian  to  the  Turkish  to  [lass  through  this  land  of  Latin- 
speaking  people,  wedged  in  as  it  were  between  two  Kasteru 
dialects.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Romans  have  left  indelible 
traces  of  their  residence  in  these  provinces  ;  we  find  thcni  in 
the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  in  the  buried  cairns 
and  ornarnents,  in  the  old  mineral  workings,  and  in  the  Latin 
words  and  expressions  of  the  language.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  present  race  is  a  very  mixed  one,  and  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  in  deciding  which  nationality  is  most 
represented. 

According  to  the  German  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Wal- 
lachs,  they  would  be  descended  from  a  niixed  po|iulation  of 
slaves,  formedy  in  the  train  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  allowed 
to  .settle  in  these  provinces  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  who 
found  them  an  encumbrance.  Another  view,  and  one  probably 
nearer  the  truth,  is  to  ascribe  the  Latin  element  so  visible  in 
the  present  day  to  the  effects  of  the  lengthened  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Romans,  after  the  signal  and  complete 
defeat  of  the  Dacians,  who  formerly  inhabited  it,  by  the  Km- 
pcror  Trajan.  The  Romans  completely  destroyed  the  Dacian 
nation,  levelled  their  cities  to  the  ground,  forced  the  people 
into  bondage,  and  established  thenise'.es  and  their  manners 
and  customs  on  the  soil,  with  the  detennination  and  powerful 
organisation  which  were  the  main  causes  of  their  successes. 
Of  their  residence  and  great  influence  no  trace  now  remains 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  po[)ulation,  but  the  Latin 
element  in  the  language  is  still  present. 

The  Wallachs  in  Transylvania  are  the  drudges  of  the 
population  in  the  districts  they  inhabit,  and  show  none  of  the 
independence  of  spirit  and  energy  of  disposition  which  might 
bo  expected  in  descendants  of  the  old  Roman  warriors.  In 
the  borderland  on  the  Carpathians,  they  are  primitive  and 
nomadic  in  tlieir  habits  and  modes  of  life ;  and  in  Roumania 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  but  patient  drudges,  labouring 
in  the  fields  of  the  petty  hoyards.  or  gentry  of  the  i.v.i...,  ,  ■  and 
they  are  all  highly  superstitious,  and   fervent   to   a  fanatical 


ilegree  in  their  devotion  to  the  dreek  CMuirch.  They  are,  how- 
ever, proud  of  their  supposed  Roman  descent,  and  insist  on 
being  called  Koiiiiiaiis,  a  title  they  have  but  lately  adopted,  and 
which,  according  to  some,  will  some  d.iy  be  ti.uisrormcd  into 
A'limaiis.  As  an  instance  of  the  l.inguage  now  in  use  by  llie  people, 
I  may  lure  repeat  a  phrase  uscl  by  a  l.ibourer  who  w.is  eng.igcd 
in  knocking  stones  about  on  the  road  of  the  Valk.m  I'ass.  llu 
was  askeil  by  signs  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  answer  was 
"J)imiw,  fiUt  It  Jnim."  The  first  words  were  ciimpKlely 
understood;  and  as  we  suspected  he  was  endeavouring  to  mend 
the  road,  we  presumed  that  i/riini  signifies  "ro.ul"  in  Roumani.in, 
but  this  woril  dearly  has  no  Roman  origin.  Other  phr.ises  which 
we  heard  repeated  are  distinctly  Latin,  such  as  "  Diitiv  lU  foiv," 
or  "fiend  of  fire;"  '■'•  MiiUra  mia"  (my  wife);  " I'of'as"  (priest); 
and  others:  but  the  Latin  is  much  corrujited  and  interuuxed 
with,  strange  words  of  Dacian  or  Servian  origin,  although  the 
language  is  generally  comprehensible  to  a  Latin  or  Italian 
scholar.  The  Wallach,  as  a  rule,  speaks  no  language  hut  his  own 
In  Himgary,  (Jerman  is  taught  in  the  s(  liools,  and  most  people 
s[)eak,  or,  at  any  rate,  understand  that  language;  but  in  Rou- 
mania thedermu;'  inlluence  ceases,  and  no  langii.ige  but  that  of 
the  coimtry  will  help  the  traveller.  The  upper  (lasses  alVei  t  to 
speak  French  much  more  than  (lerman,  ami  in  the  l.irge  towns 
the  French  language  and  I'arisi.m  fashions  are  patronised  by 
the  wealthy,  at  least  it  is  so  at  liiicharest.  However,  we  are  not 
yet  in  the  capital,  and  I  must  now  return  to  my  travelling  com- 
panions, left  to  find  their  way  down  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Carpathians  while  I  have  been  making  this  jierhaps  tedious 
digiession  into  Roumnnia.  We  found  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain easy,  winding  along  along  a  very  fair  path,  through  line 
forests.     It  was  jjleasant  and  cool,  and  very  enjoyable. 

We  reached  Tyngosil,  a  small  town  not  fir  from  the  moim- 
tain  base,  in  due  time,  and  halted  there  for  the  night.  Here  we 
ex(hange<l  our  free  and  easy  way  of  travelling  for  the  more 
expeditious  and  business-like  mode  of  pushing  on  along  the 
dusty  road  in  a  bin/j,  drawn  by  two  smart  horses.  It  was  with 
a  pang  of  regret  that  I  jjatted  my  little  horse's  neck  for  the 
last  time,  and  took  my  place  in  the  liiidj,  or  cart  of  the 
country,  the  only  kind  of  conveyance  at  the  connnand  of 
travellers.  This  scjit  of  carriage  very  much  resembles  that  in 
use  in  Transylvania,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
springs  or  seats.  It  has,  however,  a  covering  of  loose  leather, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  one  of  our  |)l':.isurc-vans,  which 
aflords  some  shelter  against  the  heat  of  the  sim  and  the 
suffocating  dust  of  the  roads. 

Our  journey  was  performed  over  ihe  level  roads  of  the  great 
Danubian  plain,  without  encountering  any  incident  worthy  of 
record,  or  inconvenience  beyond  ih ;  great  fatigue  of  the  con- 
stant jolting  in  a  springless  cart,  and  the  sulferings  caused  by 
countless  vermin  of  various  kinds.  At  last,  on  a  fine  sunnner's 
afternoon,  we  reached  Bu(  h;"T-,i,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Roumani.in  government.  We  were  glad  to  leave 
the  inconvenience  p  id  closeness  of  the  springless  carriage  in 
which  we  had  be.-n  shaken  about  like  pills  in  a  box,  the  more 
so  as  the  Wallrchian  postillion  considers  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  drive  at  a  ha'd  gallop,  no  matter  what  the  st.ite  of  the  road 
may  be.  These  drivers  are  a  noisy  set,  urging  their  horses 
forward  with  never-ceasing  shouts  and  cracks  of  their  long  whips. 
They  seem  to  be  a  special  class,  and  so;ne  of  them  presented 
a  decidedly  peculiar  appearance,  both  as  regards  dress  and 
physiognomy.      We    found    them   civil   and    oliliging,   though 
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sonuniiiK.'s  r.illicr  inipcUKni^,  not  to  say  ra.-.li,  in  tlu-ir  stvlc  of  to»n,   a'wl  ari.-  discovered  only   aucr   iJcrci^rinalioiis  throiiL;li 

diivini;.  son>e  of  tiie  nastiest  streets.     Tlic  fa(;adcs  of  tlic  i  huiilics  arc 

UiK  liarust   is  a  widfly-scattered    Inwn,   willi   liroail.    dusty  mostly  liii,'hly  dec  (nated,  but  the  roofs  are   low,  ami  tlic  R|iire 

streets,  rnnnini;  at  all   possible  angles.     It   possesses  one  fnie  almost  always  absent.     'The  worship,  wliic  li  is  strictly  observed, 

fpi.irter,  where   most  of  the  public  buildings  are  siliialed,  and  is  one  more  <if  firm   than   jirayer,  and  the  services  lack  the 

all  the  j;oo(l  shops.     Here  the  fashion  of  liiicli.irest  is  found,  seriousness  of  line  devotion.       Tlie  jieople  Hock,  howe\er.  to 

lonn^ing  </  /<r  mo./r  ilc  I'aiis :   and  the  wares   in    tiie    shops  their  (hnrches,  to  re<'ei\e  the  benediction   of  the //^i/,  and 

are  so  ele;,'.int,  the  |jeople  .so  well  dressed,  and  the  activity  and  burn  lamps  before  the  inimerous  imai;esof  saints  which  decorate 

niovemenl  so  great,  th.-it  the  visitor  almost  forgets  that  he  is  in  the   w.ills.       j'he  amusements  nf  the   tnwn  ronsist   in  driving 

one  of  the  most  remote  towns  of  luiropean  civilisation.  througn  the  principal  streets,  and  [iromenades  in  the  evening 

l!ut  this  nucleus  of  ( ivilisation  and  refinement  is  surrounded  in  the  public  gardens ;  besides  the  numerous  cafh  where  coffee 

by  a  wide   margin  of  utter  barbarism,     i  )mcc  nut  nf  ihe  small  and  other  refreshn)ents  are  obtained,  and  the  c/iilipiik  smoked. 


inner  <  in  le,  the  streets  become 
hideous  with  dirt  and  odours,  a 
wretched,  slarveddooking  popula- 
tion is  seen  lounging  about  the 
doors  of  the  miserable  cabins, 
and  everything  betokens  utter 
neglect  and  ignorance.  The 
contrast  between  the  Western 
neatness  and  cleanliness  and 
Oriental  indifTorencc  and  dirt  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen  more  clearly 
and  strotjgly  than  m  IV.uharestj 
the  more  so  as  within  the  last 
fivo  years  such  vigorous  eflforts 
have  been  m.ade  to  introduce 
and  foster  Western  manners  and 
customs.  It  will  take  years,  how- 
ever, before  the  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  comfort  and  neatness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  Oriental  can  be  overcome 
by  the  spirit  of  Western  ad- 
vancement and  imijnnement. 

It  is  wcjrthy  of  rem  irk  that  tli." 
tinge  of  Western  customs  the 
town  at  Jiresent  possesses  is 
derived  more  from  I'Vance  tlian  ci,' 
any  other  country.  Unlike  I'estli, 
where  the  shops  display  so  many 
English  goods,  and  Isnglaml  is 
looked  to   as   the    model    to  b;" 

fo'loweJ  as  regards  governmeiu  and  commerce,  I'luharest 
imports  goods  from  I'Vance,  folloivs  the  I'aris  fashion,?,  and 
speaks,  or  rather   tries  to  adopt,  the   French  language.     The 
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To  a  stranger  the  place  is 
exceedingly  dull;  and  I  was  glad 
when  the  time  came  for  my  de- 
parture from  a  town  not  ri(  h  in 
records  of  antiquity  or  monu- 
ments of  the  i^resent,  with  a 
modern  civilisation  just  struggling 
into  existence  through  the  bar- 
barism which  is  the  only  inherit- 
ance handed  doHii  from  the  past. 
We  wen-  by  railway  to  Rust 
chuck,  the  only  line  now  open  in 
the  Principalit)',  and  thence  took 
a  steamer  on  the  Danube  as  far 
as  I'eslh. 

Nothing  <an  be  more  inter(-.t- 
ing  or  much  more  pleas  ;  than 
travelling  on  these  large  and 
comfortable  boats.  The  crowd 
on  board,  compo.sed  of  variifus 
nationalities,  in  peculiar  cos- 
tumes, and  speaking  different 
languages,  gives  an  opportunity 
Tor  a  study  of  Kuropean  races  sel- 
dom to  be  found.  Almost  every 
lairopean  nation  is  here  re- 
presented- I'.nglish  and  Trenc  h 
tourists  from  Constantinoiile.  der- 
iiian  and  Hungarian  merchants, 
traders,  and  peasants  from  all  the 
I'rincipalitics  along  the  banks  of 
the  Damdie,  c-.ming  in  or  landing  at  the  different  stations, 
with  never-ceasing  movement,  'i'lie  boats  are  provided  with 
every  necessity  and  comfort,  and  the  commissariat  is  rcmarkabl) 


vioiihte  dc  '\vh  reigns  supreme  among  the  the  ladies  of  ■  good,  l^nfortunately,  i.hey  are  sometimes  so  overciowded  iliat 
Uucharest,  and  the  newest  bonnet  from  the  boulevards  finds  scarcely  sitting  room  is  to  be  found  in  the  cabin,  and  the  n  the 
its  way  ti)  the  ca|)ital  of  Roumania  bef'ire  it  re.iches  many  nights  are  wearying  to  pass.  The  steamers  always  am  lior  at 
other  and  more  important  towns  of  Kurope.  The  upper  classes  night,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Daiuilie  is  !oo  dangerous  to 
exhibit  more  extravagance  than  elegance  or  good  taste  ;  and  |  unable  them  to  proceed  after  dark.  The  passengers  then  kill 
beneath  the  film  of  h'rench  polish,  you  find  the  crudencss  of  I  the  time  according  to  their  tastes.  The  Turks  and  Serb; 
the  serf,  even  among  the  better  <'las5cs.  Still,  it  is  remarkable  generally  play  cards  or  dice,  and  keep  up  a  continual  and  loiicl 
to  see  even  so  good  an  attempt  made  at  better  things;  and  if  the  :  conversation  ;  (Jermans  lie  down  grumbling  and  growling  at 
town  enjoys  some  jieac  cfid  years,  free  from  political  coir.motiou  i  tlie  noise  that  disturbs  their  rest;  and  the  contented  traveller 
muc:h  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  -.and,  inc'.etil,  a    svio  .i.s  his  cigar  in  a  corner,  snatching  an  occasional  instalment 


great  deal  remains  to  be  effected  towards  neivlfiil  sanitary  .and 
judici.tl    reforms.      The  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  rem.irk- 


c  i  rest,  until  the  sun  rises  over  the  great  plain,  and  the  ship 
Ict;  .IS  to  move  again.     lafe  on  board  the  ste.imer  was  a  great 


.able.  The  Turks  have  left  but  small  traces  of  their  former  contrast  to  that  wi'  had  been  lately  enjoying  on  the  Car- 
occupation,  and  the  modern  Iniildings  have  nothing  interesting  paiiiiaiis  ;  ue  Im'I  to  exchange  the  vast  expanse  of  monnlaiii 
about  them.      The  cliUK  lies  ,ire  dislrilnited  in  .ill  p.irts  of  the  |  range  for  the  iKirrow  limits  of  a  c  rowded  sleMnier  d''ck,  and  we 
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li.nl  not  i-veii  the  diversion  of  bcui,:^  jolted  in  a  bitilj^  \\V>w^ 
a  dusty  roaii,  but  almost  iMiperte|)lil)ly  \vc  wen:  moving  up 
the  spleiidiil  river,  wi'.h  its  banks  i.'f  alternating  grandeur  and 
tlalness.  As  we  ap|)roaehed  I'eslh,  the  banks  on  either  side 
bei  ame  more  and  more  uninteresting,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  oii  the  wide  flat  plain  around  us  but  an  occasional  lonely 
piiztj,  or  farmhouse,  until  the  rugged  clilT  of  Jiuda  came 
within  sight,  crested  with  its  old  fortress,  and  frowning  on  the 
Servian  town  at  its  feet.  Then  we  saw  the  graceful  chain- 
bridge  swing  over  the  river  before  us,  and  soon  we  were  moored 
to  the  fine  stone  quays  of  modern  J'estli. 

The  outline  given  in  these  pages  of  a  visit  to  the  Damibian 
I'lincipalilies  is  imavoidably  defective  in   many  ways.      The 


traveller  was  luirdened  wi'.h  an  object,  which  tied  him  to  time 
and  direction.  This  caused  him  to  miss  seeing  much  that  was 
worthy  of  observation  and  record,  and  compelled  him  to  be 
satisfud  with  what  lay  on  lii.>  nxid,  instead  of  arranging  his 
mcvanents  to  include  all  that  might  have  been  interesting. 
Moreover,  the  journey  at  times  was  performed  at  such  speed  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  observation;  in  fact,  a  traveller  in 
a  hurry,  and  with  an  object  in  view,  can  never  gather  together 
suflicient  information  to  interest  a  reader  or  satisfy  himself 
But  perhaps  suflicient  may  have  been  said  to  induce  others  to 
visit  this  interesting  country,  and  explore  it  more  perfectly. 
In  that  case,  however  feeble  the  description,  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  result. 


///   PaioH   in  an   Indian    Village. — ///. 

That  night  I  slept  in  the  chief's  lodge,  but  I  could  sec  th.at  j  alarm  the  village  a  bullet  would  have  been  through  his  flattened 
I  was  l)eing  closely  watched.     It  was  in  vain  that  I  asked  for  a  '  skull.      I  had  other  designs,  however.     " I/;ta  iiiika  mamooki" 

(what  are  5'cu  doing?)  I  indignantly  .asked. 

lie  gave  one  of  his  demoniacal  sniggers  as  he  looked  up 

into  my  face  and  replied,  "  Ciillus  !  '  (nothing  in  particular !) 
"  Ciiltiis  I "  and  I  looked  at  him,  and  he  at  me.     I  saw  that 

he  had  a  knife  und';r  his  blanket.     I  could  also  see  the  butt  of 

m;  rifle  peeping  out.  The  siglit  roused  my  fury,  and  1  ruslied 
be  more  successful.  An  irresistible  Icjiiging  seized  ine  to  be  olf  ■  or  him,  catching  liim  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  eye  with  my 
and  deiir  of  the  wretched  village  where  my  life  had  been  one  '  fist,  sending  him  "heels  over  head;"  not,  however,  before  he 


canoe  and  men,  offering  to  pay  at  the  highest  rate  when  I  got 
to  .Vlberni.  They  could  not  leave — they  were  afraid  to  pass 
near  the  Hashipiaht  vill.ige;  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  them, 
and  be  all  killed.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  but  to  stay 
where  I  w.-us  until  the  trailer  came.  That  I  was  determined  not 
to  do,  but  to  escape  south  to  some  other  village,  where  I  might 


of  such  anxiety  ;  and  the  very  thought  of  the  possibility  of  it 
filled  me  with  veritable  "  pleasures  of  hope."  I  felt  in  better 
spirits  than  for  days  ]).ast ;  I  even  showed  exhilaration  which, 
luckily  for  me,  ]iiit  them  somewhat  off  their  guard.  On  the 
second  night  in  the  chiefs  house  I  could  not  sleep  much  ;  the 
place  was  close,  and  my  niin<l  was  too  busy ;  so  at  dawn  I 
shook  myself  out  of  my  blanket  and  slipped  oiii.  Almost 
mechanically  I  look  the  beach  S('it//i  of  the  village,  and  wan- 
dered along  a  (cw  hundred  yards,  until  in  a  sandy  cove  I 
sat  down  on  a  fa'  Jn  tree.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  around. 
Should  I  take  advantage  of  the  next  few  hours,  and  put  some 
miles  between  me  and  the  vill.agc,  trusting  to  berries,  shell- 
fish, and  my  revolver  for  food  ?  If  I  met  any  Indians,  1 
could  not  l)e  much  worse  than  I  was.  At  worst,  /  coiiM  only 
(III- :  and  when  a  man  philosophically  thinks  thus,  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  cour.ige  and  determin.uion  he  gets.  It  is  this  miser- 
able petty  fear  of  death  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  In 
another  moment  I  would  have  been  olf,  when  ping !  a  bullet 
whistled  ])ast  my  ear,  and  struck  the  beach  a  few  feet  ahead 
of  me  .\  glance  at  the  ]ilace  showed  that  it  had  been  aimed 
at  me.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  wood.  I  knew  the  sharp, 
clear  sound  of  that  shot  ;  I  had  fired  too  often  witli  that  rille 
not  to  know  'i.  I  had  only  gone  a  few  pares  in  the  direition 
from  whii;h  the  sound  came,  before  I  saw  a  blanketed  figure 
skulking  off  amid  the  bushes.  In  a  few  bounds  1  w.as  on  him, 
but  (luickerthan  me  he  plumped  down  on  the  ground,  covering 
something  with  the  ample  folds  of  his  scarlet  blanket.  It  was 
Apollyon,  and  that  he  w;is  attemi)ting  to  shoot  me  with  my 
own  title  I  had  no  need  to  be  told.  In  another  moment  my 
hand  was  on  my  revolver,  anil  was  it  not  th.it  I  was  afraid  to 


had  given  me  a  slight  cut  in  the  .arm  while  aiming  at  my 
heart. 

He  was  up  immediately,  but  I  had  .already  seized  the  rifle, 
and  as  he  rushed  on  me,  knife  in  hand,  I  caught  him  a  blow  with 
the  butteiid  which  laid  him  senseless  among  the  bushes.  I 
gave  a  hurried  look  at  him.  His  forehead  was  deeply  cut  and 
swollen,  and  though  he  still  breathed,  I  had  little  doubt  but 
that  I  had  finished  his  earthly  career.  In  another  minute  I 
was  of."  bounding  through  the  woods  in  a  southerly  direction, 
keeping  a  little  way  into  the  interior. 

It  was  yet  early  dawn,  an  J  tlushed  with  the  morning's  work, 
I  rar,  through  tlie  thick  fir  woods  with  a  speed  of  which  1  did  not 
think  n.yself  capable.  Stumbling  over  fallen  logs  and  through 
bushes,  I  still  kept  on,  in  the  open  ])laces  running  as  hard  as  I 
could,  until,  when  lireathless  I  made  a  halt,  I  must  have  been 
several  miles  from  tiie  Indian  village.  Though  a  moment's  con- 
sideration would  have  shown  me  that  I  was  perfectly  safe  from 
pursuit  in  this  direction,  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  losing  my 
dear  freedom  that  I  only  stopped  to  reload  again  from  the 
powder-flask  and  bullets  which  I  had  never  iiarted  widi. 
■Vgain  I  fled  southwani,  at  a  distance  ]irobably  of  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  until  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
1  halted  by  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  to  pick  some 
salmon  berries,  for  I  was  getting  hungry.  In  the  hurried 
coui'^e  of  my  flight  I  had  determined  to  sleep  during  the 
day,  not  only  for  safety,  but  for  warmth,  and  travel  by  the 
moonlight  nights  \vhi(  h  were  now  in  all  their  beauty. 
.Vccordingly  I  lay  do'vii  t"  sleep  among  the  bushes,  and 
weariid,  1  slept  soumlly  :..r  some  hours.  It  was  not  yet 
dark,  but  the  moon  was  beginning   to  appear  over  the  trees. 
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I  lingered  to  cat  a  few  more  benic<,  and  while  I  liiij;ered  1 
heard  a  riisUiiig  among  tlie  buslies.  So  alarmed  was  I  at 
pursuit  that  I  would  again  have  hid,  but  I  was  too  late  to 
escape  observation.  It  was  tlie  lialf-brt'-d  girt  that  had 
alarmed  me.  She  had  a  -basket  of  berries  on  her  back,  and 
was  apparently  returning  home  to  some  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 1  knew  tliat  in  prospect  of  the  village  being 
attacked,  most  of  the  younger  women  had  been  sent  off,  as 
being  too  valuable  chattels  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
capture  by  the  invader ;  so  that  after  the  first  startle  at  her 
une.vpected  appearance,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her,  even 
so  far  from  home.  IV-fore  I  had  time  to  speak  to  her 
another  woman  ])ushed  through  among  llie  bushes,  also  with 
a  large  basket  of  berries  (m  her  back.  IJolh  stood  motionless 
in  an  attitude  of  astonishment,  with  their  fingers  on  their  lips, 
uncertain  in  the  fading  twilight  whether  to  believe  me  real 
or  only  a  toniivm'o — or  a  ghost.  Assured  by  the  flesliand- 
blood  laughter  with  which  I  greeted  the  astonished  damsels, 
they  inipiired  where  I  had  come  from.  Scotchman  (iishion, 
I  answered  by  asking  another,  where  they  came  hom  and  who 
were  with  them.  They  were  camped  in  a  little  brush  hut,  a 
few  minutes'  walk  (ti-iiass  oikyoul)  from  here,  they  said,  and 
there  was  nobody  with  them  except  a  few  women  and  children, 
"all  of  them "  they  assured  me,  as  with  womanly  acuteness 
they  saw  the  h.df  duliious  expression  of  my  face,  "  koiidi'tiy  lil/i- 
ciiiii  copa  iiiik'.i"  (all  of  Ihem  friends  to  you). 

1  lold  them  in  return  as  much  as  I  cared  to  tell,  concealing 
the  fiict  of  the  little  rrtanslaughtering  transaction  of  the  morn- 
ing in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  though  it  was  no  use  den)ing 
that  I  had  escaped  from  the  village  and  was  going  southward. 
To  all  of  this  they  only  answered  " /;/«>/ j  .'"  *  and  begged  of 
me  to  come  to  their  camp  and  get  some  muckamiick  (food) 
before  going  fiirther. 

Under  even  hungrier  circumstances  I  might  have  declined 
this,  but  the  kindly  cxpres.sion  of  the  jioor  girl's  face  showed  me 
that  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  -lUit  as  I  came  near  enougli  to  their 
camp  to  see  the  smoke  curling  up,  they  beckoned  me  to  sto)). 
Could  it  be  that  these  two  damsels  were  afraid  of  their  repu- 
tation being  lost  by  escorting  a  young  man  through  the  forest  ? 
(Jh  !  no,  it  was  a  much  more  prosaic  reason.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  other  women  telling,  when  they  went  back  to  the  village, 
that  they  had  more  than  the  re-a  helped  me  to  escape,  and 
so  they  charged  me  to  come  to  the  cam]),  some  time  after 
them,  just  as  if  I  stumbled  over  it  myself  I  obeyed  them 
exactly,  and  though  again  much  astonishment  greele<l  my 
sutlden  aiipcarance,  l)y  no  one  was  it  more  shown  in  reality 
than  it  \ij^?  feigned  by  my  two  friends  of  not  many  minu.es 
before.  No  hing  could  have  shown  me  Indian  guile  and 
duplicity  mo  <>  thoroughly  than  this,  and  it  in  no  way  made 
me  more  coi.ifortable  while  they  pressed  food  on  me.  I 
was  alw.iys  af.-aid  of  some  treachery,  even  while  feclinj^ 
ashamed  to  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  those  wlio  so  kindly 
treated  one  whom  they  well  knew  would  ]jrol)al)ly  never  lepay 
them.  Out  from  under  the  eye  of  the  hjrds  of  tlieir  creation, 
these  Indian  women  were  (juite  a  ilitTerent  set  of  people  from 
what  they  had  hitherto  presented  themsi.'lves  to  me.  Jocular, 
kind,  and  really  unselfish  now  that  they  saw  in)'  neeil,  they 
pressed  on  me  roasted  trout  which  they  had  caught  with  grass- 
lioppers  in  a  little  lake  not  far  olT,  ben'ies  and  ,v.'w<7j.v.t     1  saw 
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them  several  times  l.ioking  at  my  rille,  but  though  all  of  tlu-m 
knew  well  the  circumstances  of  my  losing  it,  none  of  them 
ever  referreil  to  it.  Tlie  fire  was  burning  bright,  and  my  rille 
was  lying  over  my  knee  wiU\  the  brass-hiked  butt  fiilly  ex|)Osed 
to  the  light.  I  nolice<l  a  glance  exchanged  between  two  or 
three  of  them,  and  finally  one  of  them  remarked,  "Oh!  \(iu 
must  have  killed  a  ileer  coming  along,  look  at  the  blood  on 
your  musket." 

1  inunediately  examined  it,  and  reddened  to  find  what  I 
had  not  hitherto  noticed,  blood  and  hair  on  the  brass  b\ut.  I 
evaded  the  remark,  and  the  women  were  for  the  moment  attracted 
by  something  else.  Then  the  hall-breed  girl  whispered  into  my 
ear,  "  j][if.ii  iiu-iii-nloi'sc  vitka  I"  (did  you  kill  him  ?)  1  saw  that 
my  secret  was  out,  and  that  it  was  as  well  to  till  die  whole 
story  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  this  I  did.  1  I'nuud  that  .Ul 
along  I  might  have  told  it,  for  from  the  moment  they  saw  the 
rille  again  in  my  jrassession,  and  me  in  llighl,  they  took  it  lor 
granted. 

I  was  horror-slrii'ken  to  see  how  calmly  these  \von\cn. 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  heard  the  .story  of  the  de.ilh  of 
one  with  whom  they  had  been  familiar  from  childhood  I  Abso- 
lutely they  did  not  seem  to  care  anything  about  the  matter, 
unless  it  was  that  they  lookeil  upon  me  with  more  respect  than 
before.  One  wom.ui  whis|)ered  to  another  sonulhing  about 
"buying  his  body" — a  universal  custom  among  these  people 
— but  she  was  silenced  for  her  greed.  No  feeling  of  sympadiy 
for  the  dead  man,  or  horror  at  me  his  slayer,  seemed  to  enter 
their  souls,  hardened  by  long  familiarity  with  such  incidents  as 
these.  After  this  I  felt  unea.sy  in  their  comp.my,  for  if  they 
looked  so  lightly  on  the  d.adi  of  a  fellow-tribesman  as  tins, 
how  nui':h  less  might  they  not  consider  the  nuniler  of  me,  a 
stranger,  a  white  man,  and  the  sl.iyer  of  one  of  their  own 
people  ! 

'I'lie  fiiil  risen  moon,  which  now  shed  its  light  over 
the  forest,  alfordeil  me  an  e\(  use  fiir  being  off.  They  would 
have  pressed  food  on  me  had  1  chosen  to  diminish  their  not 
over-large  supply,  but  I  contented  myself  by  learning  from  them 
the  distance'  to  the  Ilashpudit  village,  and  as  near  as  they 
could  the  lay  of  the  intervening  coast.  It  was  "not  far," 
they  assured  me,  'I'here  were,  however,  no  villages  between, 
and  the  village  1  had  escaped  from  was  the  most  southerly  one 
of  the  .\lu(  hlalils. 

As  1  had  intended  to  keep  the  sea  on  my  right  hand  as  a 
guide,  I  started  off  in  its  ilirection,  through  .among  the  now 
ghost-like  trees,  and  once  more  was  .i  Jiir  man,  though  the 
I'orest  did  seem  silent  and  lonely  after  the  gossiping,  (halting 
group  I  had  left.  Lightly  equipiied,  and  now  more  f.imiliar 
with  the  dirtuiilties  of  woodland  travel,  1  passed  quickly  along 
in  a  south-west  clirection.  In  my  excited  (ondition  every  trilie 
alarmed  me.  The  hooting  of  an  owl  made  me  start  as  if  a 
war-cry  had  rung  in  my  ears,  and  even  the  rustling  among  the 
branches  of  some  animal  aroused  from  its  slumber  by  the  crack- 
ling of  the  branches,  gave  my  nerves  a  greater  shock  than  in 
ordinary  circiim--l.iticcs  the  growl  of  a  biar  tit  my  side  woulil 
have  caused,  ,\fter  I  had  travelled  an  hour  or  so  I  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  was  so  wearied  that,  i|uite  against  my  will,  I 
dropped  asleep.  JIow  long  1  slept  1  ilo  not  know,  but  when 
I  woke  up  I  was  so  [)rovoked  at  having  lost  v.ilu.dile  lime 
that  I  started  up  at  once  and  hurried  olf  with  greater  speed 
than  ever. 

Hurrying  on  at  this   pace  I   soon  reaclu'  '     '  e   sea,  anil 
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cautiously  I  apijroathed  from  tlic  sliclter  of  the  forest  to  survey 
the  line  of  coast.  I  had  come  out  nca;'  a  little  headland,  up 
\vhi<  h  I  I  limbed  so  as  to  get  a  more  e  jinmanding  view.  It  was 
a  calm  warm  summer  night,  and  as  I  reviewi.d  the  eventful  day 
that  it  had  closed  I  congratulate<l  myself  th.a  I  had  done  a  good 
day's  work  for  myself.  .Still  the  thought  of  having  the  blood 
of  a  man — even  of  my  wovild-be  murderer — on  my  head,  dis- 
turbed my  s.ilisfac  tion,  uul  I  got  more  nervous  than  ever, 
.South  of  the  little  cove 
at  my  feet  streti  lied  a 
long  .sandy  beach,  whi(  h, 
IKHV  that  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  afforded  much 
belter  transit  than  the 
forest.  I  was  thinking 
that  I  might  safely  attempt 
it,  when  I  hajiper.cd  to 
look  nortlnv.u'd.  Surely 
1  had  seen  that  reef  of 
roi  k,  aiul  that  cliff  before  ! 
1  ( (juld  have  dropjied 
down  with  the  shock  I 
received,  when  I  recog- 
nised the  stunning  fact 
that  J  was  not  over  a 
mile  from  the  village  I 
had  left  in  the  morning  I 
Either  during  the  time  I 
had  sle])t,  or  before,  1 
had  mistaken  the  direc- 
tion and  had  gone  in  the 
opiiosite  direction  to  the 
one  I  ought  to  have  taken. 
I  was  so  alarmed  at 
thus  losing  my  day's 
labour  that  I  would  again 
have  started  off  into  the 
woods  to  make  good  my 
lo.ss,  had  not,  just  at 
that  moment,  a  something 
struck  my  ear  which  made 
me  insensibly  sink  down 
among  the  ihii  k  In-scrub. 
Plash  !  plasli '.  'Ihere  was 
no  misfaki'ig  it.  It  was 
the  steady  dip  of  paddles 
into  the  still,  glassy  water. 
So    slill    was    it    that    I 

loald  even  he.ir  the  water  rippling  agamst  the  bows  ol  tlie 
canoes.  Cautiously  peering  out,  I  saw  a  sight  which  made 
the  perspiration  stand  on  my  brow  in  lold  drops  There 
they  were  !  1  could  count  them— one,  two,  three,  live— nine 
large  war-canoes,  full  of  men,  paddling  into  the  little  b:>y  I 
was  overlooking.  What  could  they  be  about?  And  for  a 
time  my  curiosity  overcame  my  al.irm.  One  after  another 
they  ground  the  lanoes  gently  on  the  sandy  bea.  h,  and  by 
ll>e  light  of  the  moon  I  could  see  their  hideous  black  war- 
p.iint  as  they  whispered  together  on  the  be.tch.  Finally,  one 
mm  drew  out  a  knife,  and  made  a  jilan  of  something  on  the 
smooth  wet  s,ind  of  the  beach,  'riun,  as  he  poiiitd  here  and 
ihcre.  he  ie]ie,ited  (ertain   name>,  whiv  h  made  nic  pri.  k  my 


I  ears,  for,  from  the  time  I  had  stayed  in  the  Muchlaht  village, 

I  I    knew  these  to  be    the  names  of  the  heads  of   families  in 

each  lodge.      The  scoundrel  seems  to  know  the  village  well. 
I  .  .  . 

He    is  drawing  a  rude  plan  of   it,  and   telling    who   lives  in 

this  house  and  who  in  that.     It  is  a  plan  of  attack,  and  that 

the  aboriginal  V^on  Moltke,  who  is  giving  directions  to  his  men, 

I  each  to  cree|)  up  under  darkness,  and  while  the  village  is  fired, 

I  to  secure  their  victims.      It  is  die  IIas!i(|ualit  warriors  on  their 

way  to  the  Muchlaht 
village,  to  revenge  the 
slaughter  of  their  fishing 
village,  and  I  breathed 
more  easily. 

The    moon    was    now 
getting    down,   anil   day- 
light was  yet  some  hours 
distant.    They  were  wait- 
ing  for    that,    and    soon 
again  they  were  into  their 
canoes  and  creeping  cau- 
tiously  along    the    coast 
under  the  shadow  of  the 
rocks  and   trees.     I   was 
inclined  to  watcli  until  I 
saw  the  village  in  a  flame, 
and    hear    the    yells    of 
the  night  attack.     But  all 
curiosity  had  left  me.     I 
was   fleeing   for   my  life. 
The  'beach   afforded   me 
excellent  travel,  and  along 
it  I  ran  for  .an  hour,  and 
then     rested,       liut     so 
unnerved  was  I  with  the 
man';'  startling  events  of 
the  day,  that  I  would  run 
for  some  time   and   Uieii 
bolt     into     the     woods ; 
then    peeping   out    again 
to  see   that  no  one  was 
watching  me,  would  again 
run  for  half  an  hour  and 
so  again,  and  so  on.     I 
need   not  have   troubled 
myself,  U'T  all  who  were 
likely  to  l..i-.e  any  interest 
in  me  were  too  busy  with 
other  nutters. 
!         When  the  sun  got  up  I  was  more  calm,  lor  I  then  saw  that 
'  I    li.ul  got    se\eral    miles    from    the  Muchlaht  village,  and  if 
;  what  die  Indian  women  told  nvs  was  true,  I  might  reach  the 
:  Haslii|ualit  village  next  morning,     I  ^^;i^^  foolish  not  to  have 
,  known  better  how  vaniie  were  the  siyiiAs  (far)  and  tc'ak<:siyii/is 
\  (near)  of  the  Indians ;  liut  in  my  circumstances,  anil  with  my 
hopeful   disposition,  1  was  only  too  e.nfW  to  snatch  at  any 
cruinl)s  of  comfort.     Inviftor.ited  by  the  iife>ence  of  daylight, 
I  I  walked  until  about  luKin,  though  latterly  I  had  frequendy 
j  to  take  to  the  woods  and  climb   sunic  dilTicult  rok*.  »hiih 
interrupted  my  ]iiogres«.     At  lu.st,  when  the  he  ir  <yf  the  sun 
I  bei ,unc  somewhat  njiptessive,  I  crept  into  the  wri'.<?s  n"ain  .md 
fill  asleep. 
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When  it  was  about  time  to  set  off  again  on  my  travels,  I 
was  so  weary  that,  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to  tind  sonic- 
thing  to  eat,  I  collected  a  quantity  of  moss,  am!  lay  down 
among  some  bushes  to  sleep.  I  was  afraid  to  light  a  lire, 
though  the  warmth  of  it  would  have  been  gratci'd,  for  the 
night  was  chilly.  What  with  this  and  what  with  iiunger,  I 
was  up  betimes  in  the  morning  and  searching  the  rocks  for 
shell-fisli.  In  vain  I  searched  ;  the  rocks  were  bare.  At  last, 
when  I  was  giving  up  the  search  in  despair,  to  my  immense 
joy  I  lighted  on 
quite  a  patch  of 
"abeloncs,"  or 
ear-shells.* 

I  do  not  sup- 
pose gourmands 
will  sympathise 
with  me  when  1 
tell  them  that  I 
never  remember 
in  my  life  being 
more  overjoyed  at 
anything.  Care- 
less of  Indians,  and 
of  anybody  and 
everything  else, 
I  kindled  a  fire 
on  the  beach,  and 
commenced  cook- 
ing my  shell-fish, 
Indian  liishion. 
After  my  fire  had 
burnt  for  some 
time,  I  scattered 
the  etftbers  and 
laid  the  mollusks 
all  carefidly  on  the 
now  hot  stones 
beneath.  I  then 
ran  down  to  the 
sea,  and  filling  my 
hat  full  of  water, 
threw  it  on  the 
heap;  instantly 
covering  them  with 
my  coat,  the  steam 
was  kept  in,  and  in 
a  moment  or  two 
they  were  beauti- 
fully steamed,  cooked,  and  ready  to  cat !  In  a  h  ss  cnthu- 
si.aslic  mood  I  should  have  been  ready  to  confess  that  they 
were  tough  as  leather,  and  not  cooked  after  the  most  approved 
method  of  the  rough-and-ready  cuisine  I  had  adopteil ;  but 
this  I  know,  tliat  though  I  had  before  eaten  dinners  at  Verrey's 
and  the  Trois  I'reres,  and  since  then  at  tlie  iMaison  Doree, 
Delmonico's,  and  many  other  places  famous  in  the  ann.ils  of 
cookery,  that  never,  either  before  or  since,  remembering  that 
savage  me.d  in  the  light  of  those  hungry  days,  do  I  ever 
remember  eating  anvMiing  half  .so  good,  or  enjoying  it  a 
thousandtii  part  as  well !     I  have  been    longi-r   withoiit    food 
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than  the  six-and-thirty  hours  I  had  tlun  liecn,  luit  by  too 
long  a  fast  one's  appetite  gets  weakened  ;  I  w.is  just  then 
hungry  enough  to  eai  with  an  appetite,  and  didn't  I  eat !  1 
even  went  down  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  more,  but  there 
was  no  such  luck  in  store  for  me.  So,  in\igoratcd  and  in 
better  spirits,  1  trudged  along.  It  never  rains  but  it  jMiurs. 
That  night  I  sle[it  in  the  woods  again,  alter  feasting  royally  on 
huckleberries,*  and  ne.\t  morning — a  bright  warm  sunshiny 
morning — I  trutiged  on  (luite  lively.     I  knew  tint  I   w.is  now 

out  of  all  danger 
from  pursuit  by 
the  Muchlahts, 
and  as  for  any 
other  Indians,  1 
was  tolerably  safe, 
liesides,  was  I  not 
in  scan  h  of  In- 
dians, and  soiiu- 
thing  I  must  risk  ? 
So  1  diicrniiiud 
to  travel  during 
the  iiiiiler  pari  ol 
the  day,  and  sleep 
among  tlie  moss 
at  night. 

'I'hat  mi'iiiing  1 
had  not  gone  far 
before  1  was 
slopped  by  a  deep 
narrow  inlet  of 
tlie  sea.  Wliilsl 
(haling  under  the 
annoyaiii  e  of  the 
long  iltlour  I 
should  li;i\c,  1 
sighUil  an  Indian 
mat  tent  on  the 
other  side,  and 
almost  simul- 
taneously a  canoe 
lying  on  the  sh(ire 
alorii;  whi(  h  I  bad 
<onii'.  It  was  ;. 
small  canoe,  and 
while  I  was  ex- 
amining it,  an 
old  man  and  a 
woman  lame  iiul 
of  the  woo<ls.  They  had  been  looking  at  their  m.iriintraps 
and  their  salmon  weir  on  a  little  creek,  while  the  iihl  woman 
was  laden  witli  the  roots  of  the  brae  ken, t  »hi(h  aic  boilrd 
and  eaten  by  tliese  people.  Tiiey  were  bo:h  very  old,  and 
almost  stujiid.  Stolid  and  inip.issionable,  thty  e.\[irisscd  no 
surjirise  at  seeing  me,  after  the  first  hasty  start.  They 
could  speak  no  C'hinodk,  but  I  had  piikeil  up  enough  of 
their  language  to  make  niNvrlf  lunlerstnod.  Tiny  were  ll.csh- 
(|uallts,  they  told  inc.  but  seiiiicd  lu  ha\e  litlli-  nr  no 
curiosity  as  to  where  1  had  .  onie  fnim.  The  old  wnm.iii, 
as  they  ferried  me  across,  sitting  on  my  haun<  hes  in  '.heir  wet, 
leaky   lanoe,  merely  asked  if   I   li.id  i  ome  ii'it.'/yl  uniuiUhn- 
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shir/i  (far).  "  Vcs,  I  hail  come  .t/iv;//,"  I  rc|ilic'(l ;  "sij,j/t'' — 
ami  I  waved  my  luiiul  in  a  vagtii:  maiiiK-r  to  tlic  nortli — 
"  and  was  going  to  see  my  frii/iidi  ;u  tliu  1  lasliciiiahts'  great 
house."  She  merely  nodded  her  li'.ad  and  .said  nothing  more. 
At  their  lodge  the  old  couple  fersted  me  with  boiled  salmon- 
trout  and  gamass,  imtil  I  cried  enough,  and  were  made 
passing  glad  when  1  presented  tliem  witli  my  silk  necktie  and 
a  couple  of  chaiges  of  powder  and  ball.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  I  could  persuade  them  to  escort  me,  in  their 
canoe,  on  my  way  a  little.  They  only  cried,  "  IVi/dyt  /  u>ik- 
lyt  1"  (no  !  no  !)  and  made  a  pantomimic  gesture  as  of  heads 
cutting  olT.  As  for  the  Hashiiuaht  village,  they  could  only 
tell  me  it  was  siyah  !  siyah  !  (far,  far),  and  moved  away  into 
their  lodge  to  do/e  away  the  noon,  as  I  again  took  up  my  weary 
travel. 

Once  more  my  luck  took  a  turn,  and  for  the  worse.  The 
coast  was  now  high  and  rocky,  and  1  had  to  go  far  back 
into  the  woods  in  order  to  get  room  to  walk.  My  stomach 
was  full,  fuller  than  it  had  been  for  rome  time  past,  but  I 
was  de|)ressed  by  the  information  just  given  me.  I  hoped, 
however,  to  find  more  Indians  soon,  and  in  the  meantime 
stumbled  along  o\er  k)gs,  and  through  bush  and  stream 
antl  swamp.  A  brown  bear  that  day  crossed  my  track,  but 
1  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  jnusue  him  as  he  ran 
to  the  mountains,  which  now  dippcnl  down  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  I  saw  no  berries  of  any  kind,  and  that  night  slept 
very  cold  an<l  sujiperless  among  some  rocks,  having  lit  a  fire 
with  my  pistol  and  some  powder,  for  my  matches  were  now 
all  gone. 

Next  day  I  again  made  the  shore,  a  long  sandy  beach, 
which  presented  no  hope  of  anything  edible,  so  that  I  had  again 
to  take  to  the  woods  to  seek  for  berries,  but  in  vain.  The 
tra\el  in  the  woods  was  so  laborious  that  1  took  to  the  shore 
again,  and  travelled  along  all  night. 

Next  morning  I  was  seized  with  what  I  had  all  along 
dreaded,  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  caused  by  my  irregular 
diet,  and  bad  food  when  1  had  any.  How  I  got  along  the 
next  two  days  1  scarcely  know.  In  my  note-book  there  is 
hardly  an  entry  to  guide  me.  All  I  remember  is  dragging 
niy  steps  wearily  along,  almost  caring  for  nodiing,  and  all 
but  in  despair,  sometimes  sitting  to  rest  and  dozing  away  into 
an  uneasy  dream-disturbed  sleep  for  a  few  niin\ites  or  a  few 
hours,  and  then  hastily  starting  up  again  and  ]iiaktng  for  the 
so\ith.  The  only  thing  I  had  not  lost  interest  for  was  food, 
but  sharp  as  I  lookeil  out  for  berries  I  could  find  none.  The 
"common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,"  so  long  as  they  were  not 
edible,  scarcely  attracted  my  attention.  Kven  a  dead  seal, 
of  an  miknown  species,  was  mainly  interesting  to  me  because  it 
l)romised  something  to  eat.  It  was  putrid,  however,  and  in 
vain  I  attem|)ted  to  swallow  a  bit  of  the  raw,  slinking  flesh  ;  my 
dry,  swollen  throat  refused  to  pass  it.  I  attempted,  with  an  eye 
to  the  delectation  of  Dr.  (Iray  of  the  Ihilish  Museum,  to  carry 
tlie  skull  with  me,  but  what  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been 
tome  only  a  feather-weight,  now  weighed  like  a  load  of  lead,  and 
•sadly  I  was  forced  to  disemburden  myself  ot  it  !  Once  I  shot 
at  a  grouse  ilrumming  in  the  bush,  but  to  my  chagrin  missed 
it.  I  had  better  luck  with  a  guillemot  swimming  in  the  sea  ; 
but  after  trying  to  swim  out  after  it,  I  found  myself  too  weak, 
and  had  to  abandon  it,  and  again  dr.ig  my  weary  way  along. 
Then,  to  add  to  my  troubles,  it  began  to  rain.  To  avoid  the 
bhuwer  I  crept  into  the  thick  mnbr.igeous  woods  .igain.     Three 


weeks  .ago  I  was  creeping  through  this  great  forest,  but  with 
very  dillerent  feelings.  'I'heii  I  wearied  for  an  Indian  village, 
now  a  hunted  man,  I  was  escaping  from  one  and  trying  to 
reach  another.  But  yet  I  would  not  have  gone  back  again, 
even  if  I  had  the  opportunity;  and  I  determined,  if  I  could 
not  procure  a  canoe  at  the  Ilashiiuahls'  village,  after  satisfying 
my  hunger,  to  take  the  fust  oi)portunity  of  continuing  my  travel 
south. 

But  was  I  ever  going  to  reach  it  ?  was  the  fatal  question 
which  presented  itself  to  me  as  I  felt  the  dead  and  yet 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  terrible  weakness  superin- 
duced by  this  famine.  My  clodies  were  in  rags,  and  my  boots 
were  beginning  to  give  way.  ^\■hen  they  were  gone,  what  was 
to  become  of  me  ?  Thus  I  sat  cogitating  nntil  it  was  quite 
d.'.rk ;  but  I  had  formed  my  plans.  I  determined  to  start  off 
for  a  ridge  of  rocks  I  saw  about  two  miles  ahead  of  me,  and 
there  remain  if  I  could  find  shell-fish  and  one  of  the  numerous 
streams  of  water  on  this  coast,  until  some  passing  canoe 
should  take  me  off.  I  felt  half  ashamed  of  coming  to  such  a 
dastard  resolution  after  all  my  fine  plans.  I  was  in  such  a 
f;tint  condition  that,  for  some  time,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
my  old  prompt  resolution,  and  sat  wavering  which  course  I 
should  adopt.  1  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  draw  out  one  of  the 
few  half-dollars  I  hai)[)ened  to  have  in  my  pocket,  anil  com- 
menced to  toss  for  it,  after  the  manner  of  a  street-boy,  "tails" 
for  rocks,  "e.agle"  fijr  village.  "Tails"  won,  and  now  that  the 
rain  was  over,  I  crept  out  of  my  leafy  shelter,  and  again 
trudged  along  the  shore  in  the  darkness.  'J'he  rest  had — as 
I  have  more  than  once  noticed  under  similar  circumstances — 
instea<l  of  recruiting  my  energies,  rather  added  to  my  weakness, 
and  for  the  first  hour  my  walk  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  ar.d 
among  the  rocks,  was  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  Perfectly 
exhausted,  I  sat  down  to  rest,  half  uncertain  whether  1  should 
e\er  reach  the  long-looked-for  rocks,  sorry  compromise  as  they 
were  with  the  village.  As  usual,  I  nodded  in  my  weariness 
and  fell  asleep  in  half-stolen  "forty  winks"  at  intervals.  I  have 
often  tried  to  recollect  when  it  was  that  I  first  saw  what  I  am 
about  to  describe,  but  have  failed  to  make  out.  It  must  liave 
been  when  I  woke  up  from  a  longer  doze  than  usual,  that  I 
rubbed  my  sleepy  eyes,  as  I  saw  a  Ih^Jit  not  half  a  mile  ahead, 
seemingly  as  if  among  the  trees!  Could  it  be  the  rising  moon  ? 
No  I  it  could  not  be  that,  for  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
appear  at  intervals  among  the  clouds.  It  was  a  camp-fire  of 
Indians,  no  doubt.  Though  a  few  minutes  ago  I  would  have 
hailed  any  human  being  with  joy  who  could  have  given  me 
food,  yet  now  that  my  wish  seemed  .ibout  to  be  gratified,  the 
sus|)icion  and  caution  misfortune  had  taught  me,  made  me 
backward  in  approaching  the  fire  too  abruptly.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  knew  well  tl  .it  the  party  round  the  fire,  who- 
ever they  were,  could  not  see  me  before  I  saw  them,  so  that 
I  need  not  conceal  myself  for  some  time  yet.  Instinctively 
I  looked  to  my  pisti.l,  and  re-capped  my  rifle,  so  as  to  be 
prepareil  for  an}-  emergency.  New  spirit  was  now  in  me, 
and  my  whole  frame,  shaken  as  was  my  nervous  system, 
was  in  a  tremor  of  excitement.  Cautiously  I  crept  along 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  which  grew  almost  down  to  tha 
water's  edge,  until  I  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
I  now  silently  stepped  into  the  forest,  and  from  behind  a 
tree  watched  the  object  of  my  interest.  Tliat  it  was  a  camp- 
fire  there  was  no  doulit,  but  there  were  no  canoes,  that  I 
could  see,  drawn  up  on  the  beach.     Surely   it  could  not  be 
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wliilc  niLH  !  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  indulging  in  .i  glad- 
some shout  at  tile  llioii^liv,  but  I  restrained  my  joy,  for  I  had 
not  been  the  vagabond  I  had  been  so  long,  without  learning 
"jiot  to  halloo  until  out  of  the  wood." 

It  was  certainly  a  white  man's  fire  ;  an  Indian  would  never 
make  sucli  a  pile.  He  is  too  lazy  and  too  wise  to  build  one  so 
large  that  he  can't  get  near  ii  for  the  heat.  On  ti|)toe  I  ap- 
proached, halting  instantly  and  grasping  my  rillc  firmer  if  a  twig 
crackled  under  my  feet.  I  was  now  close  on  them,  and  I  could 
see,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  a  Rembrandt-likc  group— one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  surely  there  was  a  fifth — tending  the  side  of  a 
(leer  roasting  by  the  fire.  They  were  talking  loudly  as  free  men 
talking  in  No  Man's  Land,  or  in  any  man's,  friend  or  foeman. 
I  approached  still  nearer,  until  from  behind  a  fir-tree  I  could 
hear  their  voices,  and  even  scan  their  faces  as  the  lights  anil 
shadows  of  the  flame  played  on  them.  'I'hey  spoke,  and 
spoke  with  Knglish  tongues.  I  listened  eagerly,  and  1  could 
catch  a  word  or  two.  Good  heavens !  could  it  be  ?  I 
heard  my  own  name,  and  I  though.t  that  the  voice  ouglit  to  be 
familiar  to  me.  //  icas  old  Par/fyvoo,  I  was  aiiain — a  name 
so  long  ago  since  I  Iiad  heard  it  that  it  seemed  ages.     Again 

I  listened  ;  it  was  Jim  B who  was  talking,  and  he  was 

swearing  at  Parleyvoo  for  burning  the  deer.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  oath  of  British  Commerce,  as  cin])loyed  to  bless 
the  eyes  of  the  son  of  France  !  NN'ere  my  eyes  not  de<eiving 
me?  Were  my  ears  not  mocking  me?  Was  my  brain  not 
reeling  in  my  misery  ?  Was  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  It  seemed 
years  since  I  bad  eaten  my  haliotis  mollusks— ages  since  I 
killed  Apollyon — and  the  time  when  I  hunted  beaver  by  the 
lake  looked  like  some  rcniote  period  you  read  of  in  ancient 
history. 

I  would  have  rushed  forward,  but  something  seemed  to 
restrain  me.  \V'estern  men  are  apt,  when  alarmed  in  the  woods 
at  night,  to  shoot  I'y  way  of  precaution,  and  I  knew  my  quon- 
dam companions  were  not  less  ready  with  tlie  rifle  than  their 
neighbours.  I  do  not  know  well  '.i'liat  templed  nie,  but  1 
remember  having  a  notion  that  I  would  go  back  into  the  woods 

and  sleep  until  daylight.     Again  I  listened  ;  it  was  Sol  H 

who  was  talking,  apparently  pretty  fncly  swearing  at  old 
Parleyvoo,  who  was  taking,  I  could  hear,  too  sanguine  a  view 
of  some  subject  (Sol  was  always  the  dc-iiondiiig  man  of  our 
party). 

"  Oh,  dry  up,  man  I     What's  the  good  of  talkin'  that  w.ay  ? 

Poor  B 's  a  gone  coon  long  ago  !     You  and  he  were  always 

about  a  pair  on  yc  in  the  bush  together  —  better  at  catin' 
than  trackin'.  I  never  did,  for  all  the  talk  about  him,  think 
much  o'  II as  a  bu^hinan  ;  never  a  think  I" 

Then  ensued  more  talk,  I  could  see  them,  and  hear  tlicir 
voices  as  if  wrangling,  but  I  could  make  no  sense  out  of  it. 
My  eyes  began  to  swim — I  gave  a  l.nv  scream  -I  grasped  the 
tree — I  could  see  men  starting  up  from  t!io  fire  in  alarm — all 
swimming  before  my  eyes  for  a  second,  and  then  all  was  blank. 
When  I  next  came  to  consriousncs  1  was  lyini;  alon.uside  the 
five  witli  old  Parleyvoo  and  Sol  d.ishing  water  in  my  I'.uc,  while 
attending  on  nie  with  a  steaming  pannikin  of  te.i.  j 

In  the  intervals  of  eating  and  tea-drinking  (unsweetened  as  ; 
it  was,  it  was  as  nectar  to  me)  they  told  their  story  and  I  told  mine,  i 
Next  day  after  Uis  U>ss,  on  my  not  returning  to  camp,  they  had 
gone  out  in  the  rain,  ..ml  fired  shots  far  and  near,  but  he.irin^ 
none  in  resjionse,  they  presumed  that  I  h.id  either  been  killed  over 
a  precipice,  or  made  for  the  opposite  co.ist.    Tliey  waited  at  the 


camp  two  d.iys  longer,  still  signalling,  but,  as  tlie  reader  knows, 
without  avail.  They  then  l>ut  their  luis  and  all  their  heavier 
baggage  in  the  canoe,  which  they  dispatihcd  to  \ii  loria  wiih 
the  Indians,  while,  lightly  ecpiiiipeil,  they  took  their  joiuney 
for  the  west  coast.  Like  me,  they  had  struck  the  n.urow  l.ikc, 
but  lower  down,  and  had,  iinliu  kily,  taken  the  route  by  its 
southern  end.  They  soon  gut  entangled  aiiioug  miiunl.niis, 
range  after  range,  and  though  they  found  ileer  and  elk  there  in 
abundance,  the>  were  almost  in  despair  of  ever  reaching  the 
coast.  Finally,  only  two  days  before  1  li.ad  fallen  in  with  them 
so  op|)ortunely,  they  reached  the  sea  here,  and  had  been  waiting 
to  recruit  themselves  before  going  in  search  of  an  Inilian  village. 
They  had  no  idea  where  they  were,  and  llinujjht  of  going 
north;  luckily,  1  could  warn  them  against  tluit.  When  1  told 
theni  of  my  troubles,  of  course  old  Parleyvoo  insisted  on  our 
tramping  up  to  the  village  to  exterminate  the  Indians,  root  and 
branch ;  and  finding  that  there  was  nut  the  slightest  likelihood 
of  our  going,  he  was  hard  to  pacify.  He  had  more  than  once 
to  be  reminded  that  Mrs.  P.  might  not  exaclly  be  pleased  if- 
she  knew  that  her  kinsfolk  had  been  so  b.idly  used  befi)re— in 
Western  parlance,  he  would  "  dry  up."  Then  after  I  had  eaten 
and  drunk  to  repletion,  they  threw  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
each  man  opened  his  pack;  out  of  one  were  produced  my 
spare  breeches,  out  of  another  a  shirt,  and  so  on,  until  once 
more  I  was  decently  clad,  in  place  of  the  rags  I  had  been 
gradu.illy  getting  reduced  to.  It  was  almost  morning  befiirc  I 
could  get  to  sleep,  and  even  then  I  sometimes  woke  in  fright 
at  the  blue-blanketed  mummy-like  figures  around  me,  thinking 
that  I  was  again  in  the  hateil  .Muchlaht  village. 

We  stayed  here  all  the  next  day,  and  then  by  easy  marches 
we  moved  on.  In  two  days  we  came  to  the  Hashciuaht  vill.ige, 
where  we  were  received  with  all  tlie  respect  usually  ad  onled 
to  six  armed  white  men.  Here  we  also  found  the  trader  I 
had  so  long  waited  for,  who  supplied  all  our  wants,  and  cnjoycil 
a  good  laugh  .at  the  way  I  had  been  treated.  I  le  was  astonished 
that  I  had  ever  expecte<l  anything  else.  I  ie  was  not  so  pleased, 
however,  when  he  heard  of  Apollyon's  dcalli ;  that  sinister 
sav.ige  being  deeply  in  his  debt.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  which 
really  dampi  d  my  happiness  now  was  the  thought  t.f  having 
this  rascal's  blood  on  my  head.  But  I  need  not  have  been  so 
anxious  ;  I  did  not  appiei  iate  the  thi(  kness  of  Indian  skulls  so 
accurately  as  I  had  le.ison  to  do  shortly  aflerw.iids. 

In  a  d.iy  or  two  the  Hash(iuahts  n.turii'd  vii  torious,  with 
many  heads  and  much  plunder,  from  the  ilifiVrent  Muchlaht 
vilKiges  which  they  h.ad  attacked.  Tlicy  h.ul,  however,  only 
one  prisoner,  and  that  was  my  (|Uond.un  fiiend  Apollyon, 
whom  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  spile  of  the 
contused  forehead  and  beautifiil  bl.uk  eye!  He  seemed 
almost  stupefied  at  seeing  nic  ;  but  immedi.itely,  true  to  his 
instincts  now  th.it  he  was  in  trouble,  began  to  "toady"  me, 
and  had  even  the  impudence  to  wish  roe  to  buy  him.  ( )ld 
Parleyvoo  thought  it  rather  a  good  idea,  if  we  could  get  hiin 
cheap,  and  "work  him  too,  like  sin  I"  but  we  delerniiiud  lo 
leave  him  in  durance  vile  to  repent  of  his  inii|uilies.  1  had  no 
curiosity  to  impiire  how  he  h.id  recovvrcd,  or  whether  it  w.is 
owing  to  the  slight  obfuscation  of  hi\  limited  intelled  caused 
by  my  rifle  butt,  or  U)  his  innate  cowardice,  that  \\i  h.id  been 
captureil.  At  all  events  he  had  my  "  papers  "  s,ife  enough,  and 
even  presented  them  to  the  trader.  He,  by  my  order,  got  pay 
for  a  fair  \hare,  while  the  trader  was  dirci  led  to  whom  to  pay 
the  rest,  and  particularly  to  the  women   who  h.id  so  kindly 
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issistL'd  ni(j  in  my  lli^lit.  'I'lic  tradiT  himself  soon  ran  north  ]  Sfvcml  years  have  now  elapsed  siiK  c  llien,  and  amid  the 
to  the  MiK  hl.ilils'  village,  rij^htly  ( ali  iilatinj;  that  they  would  rush  of  civilised  life,  the  salient  features  of  the  adventures  1 
he  bhiirt  ol  ]iiiwiler.  I  told  him  that  if  he  cuuld  ijer.iuade  have  attempted  as  faithfully  as  possible  to  record  pass  before 
the  hall-breed  f;irl  to  come  to  \'ii  tnria,  I  mi.uht,  I  thoui^ht,  me  as  shadowy  phantasms.  .Sometimes  the  whole  looks  like 
interi-it  some  charilablc  people  on  Iht  liclulf.  lie  was,  a  dream:  and  the  beaver-camp,  the  wolves  at  the  lake,  the 
howev  Tjdrowned  on  his  rrliirn  voyai^c,  .ind  as  I  shortly  after-  Inilian  villaj,'e,  the  escai)e,  and  the  happy  meeliuL;,  seem  to  me 
wards  icft  that  part  of  the  (ountry,  1  could  never  learn  what  unreal,  and  like  something  I  have  read  in  a  story-book  years 
be(  anie  of  her.  We  soon  obtained  a  large  r.inoc,  and  with  '  ago.  Hut  when  I  turn  up  my  sleeve,  and  look  at  a  scar  on  my 
comparatively  fjw  ad\entures  reached  civilisation  in  the  arm,  1  am  again  reminded  how  veritably,  once  in  my  life,  I  was 
course  of  a  few  days.  i  "  in  pawn  in  an  Indian  village." 
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l^/s/f  io  tJic  Suit  an  of  Morocco,  at  Fez,  in  the  Spring  oj  1871. — ///. 
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UAI.IA       KIVriRN    TO    TANOIKR. 

On  the  7th  of  lime  we  commenced  our  hoincward  journey  to 
Tangier.  (.)iir  baggage  was  so  much  increased  in  weight  and 
bulk  by  the  various  purchases  which  we  had  made,  and  by  the 
many  articles  which  we  were  bringing  from  Fez,  that,  instead  of 
the  eighteen  mules  whi(  h  were  sulficicnt  to  transport  our  tents 
and  luggage  thither,  we  were  obliged  to  swell  our  cortege  by 
the  addition  of  si.\  other  animals,  each  under  the  charge  of  an 
attendant  muleteer.  We  left  about  midday,  being  accompanied 
outside  the  city  gates  by  a  small  body  of  the  Sultan's  infantry, 
anil  by  many  Moors  whose  aciiuaintance  we  had  made  during 
our  stay.  We  departed  by  the  gates  called  the  Bab-Maharoc 
and  the  liab-SagiAna,  the  former  of  whi(  h  is  usually  ornamented 
with  the  heads  of  malefactors.  We  were,  however,  fortunate 
in  being  s|)arod  the  sight  of  any  decoration  of  this  kind,  a 
number  of  heads  having  been  removed  previous  to  our  arrival, 
apparently  nnuh  to  the  int  onvenience  of  a  large  I'amily  of  flies, 
who  appeared  in  such  prodigious  (piantities  as  (piite  to  startle 
and  frighten  some  of  our  horses.  Having  arrived  at  the  outer 
gates,  we  bade  good-bye  to  our  friends  ;  and,  after  taking  a  last 
look  at  the  "  City  of  Muley  Idris."  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
under  the  escort  of  the  ("aid  of  Loiwlana,  to  our  former  resting- 


place  at  the  A\'ad  Miques.  The  men  who  bad  disobeyed  the 
summons  of  the  caid  to  join  our  escort  on  the  occasion  of  our 
journey  to  Fez,  and  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  flogging  for 
their  disobedience,  were  not  this  time  so  inattentive  to  the 
orders  of  their  chief,  and  some  sixty  of  them  were  in  waiting  to 
form  a  cordon  of  sentries  round  our  tents.  This  precaution 
was  deemed  to  be  advisable  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  many  characters  of  very  tioubtfiil 
hone.sty,  who  would  have  been  likely  to  annex  a  horse  or  two 
from  our  troop  were  a  chance  to  present  itself.  These  guards, 
however,  were  of  little  practical  service,  beyond  that  of  teach- 
inc  us  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  our  own 
goods  and  chattels,  for  during  the  night  some  clever  rogue 
managed  not  only  to  escape  the  observation  of  our  ragged 
sentries,  but  actuallv  contrived  to  steal  the  gun  of  one  of  the 
guards,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  interval  between  the  rounds 
of  the  caid  ;  the  latter  occasionally  visited  his  pickets  armed 
with  a  thick  stick,  for  the  ))urpose  of  administering  a  chastise- 
ment to  any  whom  he  nn'ght  find  napping. 

Our  next  day's  ride  brought  us  to  the  spot  near  the  Wad 
Frdom  where  we  had  camped  on  our  journey  to  Fez.  During 
the  day's  ritle  we  observed  that  the  wheat  and  barley  crops, 
which  are  this  year  exceedingly  abundant  and  \ery  fine  in 
quality,  were  being  reaped.  The  straw  is  cut  close  to  the  ear 
of  the  corn,  leaving  a  high  stid)ble  standing.     We  noticed  also 
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tliat,  although  it  was  yet  early  in  tho  month  of  June,  the  vogc-  j  the  district  in  which  our  iani|)  was  situ:ite(l.  'I'lu'se  nicn  were 
talion  jiresented  a  very  liniwn  anil  jiarched  apinarance,  and 
the  beds  of  llie  niounlain  streams  wiii(  h  we  c  rossed  were  in 
many  jilaccs  <|uite  (hy,  so  that  wc  had  some  diflicuhy  in 
obtaining  drinking  water  tlial  was  nut  stagnant  and  dirty. 
During  the  day,  being  informed  that  a  fine  spring  existed  among 

some  hmestone  hills  aliout  a  mile  out  of  our  ])ath,  several  of  :  a  horse-fair  which  was  held  there  during  our  \isit,liul  we  found 
our  party  rode  out 
to  it  to  obtain  a 
suiiply.  At  tliL 
fountain  we  sur- 
[ffised  a  bevy  ot 
yoiuig  ladies  wash- 
ing clothes,  who 
were  much  fright- 
ened at  the  ap- 
parition ol  a  party 
of  Christians,  and 
commenced  bund- 
ling their  linen  to- 
gether. They  were 
making  off  as  fast 
as  jiossible,  mitil 
being  addressed 
in  Arabic,  they 
took  courage  and 
returned,  and 
being  assured  diat 
they  h:'  1  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  us, 
they  commenceil 
a  conversation ; 
and  with  true 
feminine  curiosity 
they  began  to 
put  a  number  of 
questions  to  us,  as 
— from  whence  we 
came  ? — were  we 
rich?  —  were  we 
married  ?  —  had 
any  of  us  more 
than  one  wife? — 
how  did  we  treat 
our  wives  ? — had 
they  to  w a s h 
clothes  ?  &c.  The 
arrival  of  a  man 
from    the    neigh- 


mostly  well  mouuleil,  an  excep'ion  In  the  gener.din  nl  ihc 
horsemen  we  had  met  ;  indeed,  v,,  weie  .dlogetli.er  dis.ippoinlcd 
with  the  spec  iniens  ol  horsellesh  whli  h  we  enrounkKil  iliiiiii;^ 
our  jiuMnc).  We  h.id  Imped  In  h,r, e  been  able  In  l'ii\  mu-  ni 
two  good   linise-.  ,it   I'V/,  ,111(1   Ini    th.it   purpose  had  .iiunded 
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very  f i  w  present- 
able animals  for 
sale,  the  only  ones 
ol  any  accouni 
being  those  pos- 
sessed by  the 
Sultan  and  his 
(iITu  Its.  \\'e  were 
infnrme<l  that  the 
finest  barlis  aie 
only  to  be  ob 
t. lined  III  the  dis- 
trict of  Abda, 
lying  between  the 
I  ity  of  Moron  n 
and  Sail',,  on  the 
western    nast. 

On  the  fnllow 
ing  morning  we 
started  e.irly,  and 
during  the  da) 
rode  through  the 
province  of  lieiii 
Hassan,  readiing 
the  ferry  over  the 
AVad  Seboii  in  the 
afternoon.  <  )iir 
l)assage  across 
occupied  several 
hours,  and  on  the 
northern  bank  we 
were  met  by  the 
(.'aid  of  Abessi, 
the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  jiro- 
vince  of  I'.l  Uliarb, 
with  whom  we 
rode  for  sewral 
miles  through  well- 
cultivated  land, 
which,  however, 
was  becoming  a 
bouring  (loiujy,  who  seemed  miuli  annoyed  that  the  faces  of'  jirey  to  the  attacks  of  the  young  larva:  of  the  locust.  (Ireat 
these  unveiled  beauties  should  have  been  ga/ed  upon  by  tlie  |  numbers  of  these  creatures  were  being  destroyed  by  women 
"Nazarene,"  |)ut  a  stop  to  all  further  coir.ersation,  and  we  and  children  armed  with  wisps  of  straw.  Near  the  Kaiia,  or 
rejoined  our  comrades.  residence  of  the  caid,  the  land  was  jilanled  with  watermelons. 

At  one  of  our  resting-places,  at  a  bend  of  the  Wad  Mifpics,  ]  for  which  this  district  is  famous, 
we  found  a  chimieleon,  which  we  made  cai.tive,  intending  to  '■        During  our   homeward  route  from  Fez  we   had   hitherto 
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take  it  back  with  us  to  Tangier,  but  after  we  had  kept  it  for 
several  d.-.ys  it  succeeded  in  making  its  escape.  These  creatures 
occur  abundantly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Morocco,  but 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  north.  This  day's  journey 
brought  us  across  the  mountains,  and  as  we  aiiiiroached  the 
plain  we  were  met  by  a  guard  sent  by  the  Caid  of  t;herarda, 


retraced  almost  the  same  ground  as  that  passed  in  our  journey 
thidier.  It  was  now,  however,  nee  essary  for  us  to  deviate  from 
the  former  track,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  intention  of  \isiting 
the  town  of  El  Araish  ;  and  on  having  the  Karia  of  Abessi, 
instead  of  ])ursiiing  our  course  due  north,  we  struck  cifl  a  little 
to  the  west.     At  Oulad-bcn-Harnet,  close  to  whii  h  the  itiarket 
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JCl  Aria  Siili  Kisa  is  IkIiI,  wc  were  met  liy  (lie  son  of  (lie  (,'.ii<l 
of  ilea  Aoiida,  an  intelligent  l.icl  of  sixteen,  who,  in  the 
aUsencc  of  his  father,  came  with  alioiit  fifty  of  the  horsemen 
of  his  tribe  to  meet  us  at  the  boiinilary  of  the  district  governeil 
liy  the  ('lid  of  Aliessi.  With  this  escort  wc  rode  over  some 
gcntlyiindul.itiii},'  grcjiiiid  for  several  hours,  and  reached  the 
]il,i(e  a|)|iointed  for  our  halt,  the  village  of  Djuiua-Lalla- 
Maimouna  Sagueuouts,  e.irly  in  the  afternoon.  Near  this  spcjl 
several  artificial  tumuli  or  barrows  were  observed.  Such 
remains,  as  well  as  Druid  circles,  are  not  uncommonly  to  be 
met  with  in  Northern  llarbary,  but  I  could  never  hear  of  any 
tradition  concerning  the  people  by  whom  they  are  likely  to 
have  been  formed.  Notwithstanding  the  imposing  name  of 
our  halting  place,  the  village  was  a  very  small  one,  consisting 
only  oi'  about  a  dozen  hut.s.  It  jjossessed,  however,  a  diminutive 
•mosfjue,  near  to  wliic  h  was  a  spring  of  clear  and  icy -cold  water, 
line  gardens  of  orange-trees  surrounded  the  village. 

Our  da)'s  inarch  having  bien  a  very  short  one  (fifteen 
miles  only),  it  was  ik<:ide(l  that  we  should  rest  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  start  during  the  night  for  Kl  Araish,  so  that 
we  might  reach  that  town  early  the  next  morning,  and  enjoy  a 
(lay  of  repose  there.  By  eleven  o'clock,  therefore,  we  struck 
our  tents,  and  commenced  loading  our  mules,  and  at  midnight 
we  started,  headed  by  Sidi  lien  Aouda's  escort,  and  accom- 
]ianied  by  several  men  from  the  village,  bearing  lanterns,  who 
were  to  guide  us  across  the  marshes  to  the  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Kl  Araish.  The  guard  of  honour  who  had  been 
ordered  to  meet  us  here  had  not  expected  that  we  shoiihl 
arrive  till  die  middle  of  the  day,  and  were  not  at  the  boundary 
of  the  province  to  rei'eivc  us  ;  so,  as  it  wanted  several  hours  to 
d.iylight,  tlie  villagers  from  a  neighbouring  ifm/ijr  were  aroused 
by  our  soldiers,  and  had  to  leave  their  beds  in  order  to  accom- 
pany us.  We  waited  for  some  time  before  they  were  ready  to 
sta'.t  widi  us,  when  we  took  leave  of  the  lien  Aouda  escort, 
a. 1(1  continued  our  journey  headed  by  the  villagers,  who,  not 
possessing  horses,  made  the  best  apology  for  the  powder- 
]jlay  with  which  we  had  always  before  been  honoured,  by 
creeping  stealthily  into  our  cavalcade,  and  startling  us  at  un- 
expected moments  by  firing  blank  charges  close  to  our  ears. 
At  davlight  we  arrived  at  the  border  of  the  forest  of  Kl  Araish, 
where  we  stopped  and  breakfasted.  The  forest  is  some  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  composed  of  fine  large  cork-trees,  on  the 
rugged  branc  lies  of  which  we  obs'Tved  many  specimens  of  a 
liille  owl  (.Wz/.v  tioct/ia  mmi/ionu/is)  common  in  Morocco  as 
well  as  in  Southern  Kuropc.  The  ground  is  clothed  with  a 
tliii-k  undergrowth  of  bracken  and  palmetto.  We  reached  Kl 
Aiaisli  at  lKill"-|iast  six  in  the  morning,  and  pitclied  our  tents 
on  some  rising  ground  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  town. 

El  Araish  (which  is  sometimes  known  by  the  Spanish  name 
of  Larache)  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  south.ern 
bmk  of  the  river  I'"l  Ko'  ,  and  at  the  point  of  the  entrance  of 
that  river  into  the  .Atlantic.  It  was  forineriy  a  place  of  some 
commercial  im|)ortance,  but  its  trade  has  now  much  declined, 
owing  chielly  to  the  formation  of  a  bar  of  sand  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  hinders  the  entrance  into  it  of 
ships  of  any  large  size.  It  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by 
the  Spiniards,  in  the  year  i6to,  and  was  held  by  the  latter  till 
it  was  recovered  in  16.S9  by  Miilcy  Ismael.  During  the  time 
of  their  occupation  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  them,  and 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  a  jetty  constructed  for  the  con- 
venience of  landing  goods   and    passengers   from    the   many 


vessels  whid)  formerly  throngeil  the  p^irt.  I'Aen  now,  although 
mui  h  of  the  place  is  in  ruins,  it  has  the  appearance  rather  of 
a  European  than  of  a  .Moorish  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  large  market  place,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  well-built  stone  piazza,  the  intervals  between  each  column 
of  wliidi  is  oc(  iipieil  by  the  shop  or  stall  of  a  tradesm.in  of 
some  kind.  Here,  too,  are  many  of  the  houses  of  the  great 
Dons  who  made  El  Araish  their  residence  during  the  Spanish 
occupation,  several  of  whi(  h  edifices  still  retain  scul)itured 
coats  of  arms  above  the  <loorways.  A  very  conspicuous 
building  is  the  old  Dutch  consulate,  now  dismantled  and  in 
ruins.  Many  of  the  houses  here  have  sloping,  tiled  roofs,  un- 
like those  in  the  other  Moorish  towns  whi(  ii  I  have  visited,  and 
where  ll.it  roofs  are  universal.  We  made  a  tour  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  north-east  and  north  sides  of  the  town.  We  learnt 
from  an  inscription  on  a  stone  inserted  over  the  se,a-gate  that 
the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  fortress  was  built  in  1618,  eight 
years  after  the  place  came  into  possession  of  the  Spanish.  The 
northern  forts,  facing  the  sea,  are  very  strongly  constructed,  but 
having  been  built  upon  rix  k  which  has  been  undermined  for 
obtaining  millstones,  probably  by  the  Romans,  the  foundations 
have  in  many  places  fallen  in,  bringing  the  superstructure  with 
them,  so  that  the  forts  are  now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
Some  of  them  are  mounted  with  ornanvnial  lironze  ordnance 
of  heavy  calibre,  cast,  as  we  were  made  aware  by  inscriptiiMis 
upon  them,  at  the  royal  foundry  at  Seville.  These  ancient 
])ieces,  some  of  which  we  noticed  bore  the  dates  16 14,  16 19, 
168,^,  &c.,  are  still  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  .saluting  any 
foreign  men-of  war  which  may  visit  the  place. 

The  trade  of  I'',l  Araish  had  received  a  great  impetus  just  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  owing  to  die  ten'iiorary  suspension  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  exjiortation  of  grain  which  prevails  in  the 
conservative  empire  of  Morocco.  The  lie  ence  to  c.xjiort  grain 
was,  however,  to  expire  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
merchants  wen:  making  the  best  of  the  time  by  shipping 
immense  (juant'ties  (of  beans  esjiecially)  to  luiropean  ports. 
Several  small  brigs  were  being  loaded  in  the  river,  and  others 
were  at  its  mouth  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  bar. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  some  of  the  large  holders 
of  these  beans  had  man.aged  to  realise  considerable  fortunes  in 
the  course  of  the  few  months  that  the  licence  to  export  had 
been  in  force. 

Here,  as  at  Alcazar,  every  ruined  building  was  occupied  by 
storks,  with  their  half-Hedged  broods.  Another  bird  haunting 
the  same  localities  was  the  beautiful  roller  {Coracias  j^arnih), 
which  we  found  to  be  very  abundant ;  while  kestrels  and  other 
small  hawks  hovered  in  great  numbers  in  the  air  above  us. 

Having  observed  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice  in  El  Araish, 
wc  left  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  following  that  of  our 
arrival.  We  were  ferried  across  the  El  Kous  in  some  lighters, 
manned  by  strong  crews  of  noisy  natives.  Arrived  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  "  n.ivy "  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  consisting  at  the 
present  time  of  the  rotting  hulks  of  a  couple  of  brigs,  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  by  the  river  brink.  Two  weird-looking  skeletons, 
overgrown  with  r.ink  weeds,  are  now  all  the  vestiges  of  the 
once  ])0werful  fleet  of  "  llarbary  rovers,"  who  formerly  r.iled 
these  seas,  and  exacted  •rilmte  from  every  merchantman  which 
passed  the  Straits  of  (iibraltar. 

We  made  a  short  detour  in  order  to  visit  the  niins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lixus,  which  still  exist  on  a  hill  about  a  mile 
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from  tlif  mouth  of  ilio  river,  and  on  its  norihorn  lank.  This 
city  was  foiiiulcd  carl)'  in  the  fir.it  icntiiry  of  our  era  by  the 
Romans,  liut  proliahly  U|Min  the  site  of  one  far  ol(kT--one  of 
tlie  i'hu.'ni<  ian  (oloiiies,  which  were  tliii  kly  scatlereil  ahout 
tliis  part  of  Africa  and  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain.  '1  lie 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  are  still  very  extensive,  and  consist 
of  the  ruins  of  it.s  walls,  and  of  the  houses  which  were  formerly 
contained  within  their  circuit.  'J"he  wall  at  the  south  side, 
overlooking  the  river,  is  composed  of  masonry  formed  of  hloc  ks 
of  stone  of  Cyclopean  proportions,  and  is  still  of  great  lieij;ht 
and  strength,  hut  the  walls  on  the  other  sides,  towards  the  laud, 
and  which  are  evidently  of  more  recent  construction,  are  in  a 
far  more  ruinous  slate.  Unfortunately,  the  place  is  so  over- 
grown with  trees  and  bushes  that  it  is  almost  im])ossi|ile  to 
trac'c  out  the  jdan  of  the  streets,  or  to  discover  the  remains  of 
any  pul)li<;  edifices.  We  only  discovered  one  roofed-in  building, 
a  lofty,  vaulted  chamber,  in  which  we  noticed  the  cajiital  of 
a  stone  column  which  had  been  coloured  white,  with  a  finely- 
painted  red  fillet  round  one  of  the  mouldings.  The  ruins  have 
for  ag.'s  formed  a  kind  of  cjuarry,  whence  the  lime-burners  in 
the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  supply  of  marble,  so  that  no  ( arved 
or  inscribed  stones  were  to  be  seen.  We  were  told,  however, 
that  such  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  In  one  place 
we  found  a  small  piece  of  coarse  mosaic  jiavement,  and  great 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  amongst  which  were  fragments  of 
the  finest  Samian  ware.  Doubtless,  if  clearances  and  excava- 
tions were  to  be  made  in  this  spot,  many  objec  ts  of  interest 
would  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  this  jiart  of  the 
Roman  dominions  ;  an  archncological  research  into  the  anti- 
(piities  of  ancient  Mauritania  could  hardly  fail  to  be  rewarded 
with  most  interesting  results.  In  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Heni  Hassan  (the  colony  of  Viilcntia  lianasa  of  the  Romans) 
there  e.tisted  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  Harbary  was  more  frequently  visited  than  it  now  is,  the 
extensive  ruins  of  a  large  city,  possessing  a  fine  triumphal  arch- 
way, and  other  important  remains,  which  may  be  those  of  the 
city  of  Volubilis  mentioned  by  I'liny.  No  doubt  these  and 
other  vestiges  of  the  former  Roman  occupation  of  the  country 
are  still  in  existence,  and  only  recjuire  to  be  brought  to  notice 
by  the  antic  piarian  investigator. 

At  Lixiis,  say  the  old  historians,  reigned  the  mighty 
Antxus.  Here  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict  with  Hercules, 
and  here  was  the  grave  of  the  giant  son  of  Neptune.  Near 
here,  too,  says  tradition,  were  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
the  story  of  the  watchfiil  dragon  who  kejjt  guard  over  them 
having  been  interpreted  to  signify  the  serpentine  and  dangerous 
river  channel  by  which  the  spot  was  approached.  Of  the  cele- 
brated altar  and  cave  of  Hercules  no  remains  now  exist,  but 
the  latter  may  [irobably  have  been  situated  in  the  clilf  at 
El  Araish,  which  is  now  covered  with  Spanish-built  fortifi- 
cations. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  two  very  agreeably  in  investigating 
this  classic  spot,  and  were  then  again  en  route.  Our  day's  ride 
was  over  some  rocky  and  well-wooded  highland  country, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  general  character  to  t'.e 
beautiful  forest  of  i'.>ntainebleau.  The  wild  llowers  here  were 
in  extreme  abundance  and  variety,  and  the  district  would  form 
a  fine  collecting-ground  for  a  botanist. 

We  pitched  oiir  tents  in  tlie  afternoon,  on  an  elevated  i)Iain 
at  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Ar/yla.     Hence  we  obtained 


a  view  of  the  .\tl.iiitic,  with  ("ape  Sparlel  on  the  northern 
hori/!on.  Near  here  are  some  Druidic.il  remains,  miisisling  of 
a  tumulus  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones,  .iiid  li.ning  a 
rmighl)  formed  obelisk  of  l.iige  si/e,  known  to  the  .\ra|is  ,is 
l''.l  Uted.  This  we  passed  at  a  di...ance  on  the  f  illmMug  d.iy, 
but  we  were  unable  to  spare  time  to  visit  it.  I  iming  ih.it  cl.u's 
journey  we  also  pas.sed  the  Koubah,  or  shrine  of  Sidi  .Moh.iinuiid- 
ben-Ali,  where  members  of  our  p.irly  uiiw  itiingly  liornlied  mir 
Moorish  atteiid.ints  by  cUtiiig  w.ilking  stii  ks  lioui  .some  of  llie 
splendid  olive-trees  of  which  the  s.ured  grove  surrounding  the 
grave  of  the  saint  is  composed.  The  day's  march  was  a  short 
one.  After  passing  the  river  I.orifa  (almost  dry  at  the  pl.u  e 
where  we  forded  it)  and  notii  iiig  the  lountry  m.nkel  pl.ice  (jf 
HI  H.id  (Iharbeea,  we  got  into  the  track  by  whidi  we  li.id 
travelled  from  Tangier,  near  the  river  Mecliia  el  Ai  lief,  wluie 
the  water  was  also  very  low,  the  hot  weather  which  h.id  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  few  days  having  ilried  up  most  of  its 
tributary  streams.  Hence  we  rode  for  some  miles  ai  ross  a 
plain,  clivided  from  that  watered  by  the  river  M'h.iha  by  the  H.ir- 
a-Clow  hills,  whiih  we  passed  oxer  in  the  afleriiooii,  airiviiig 
shortly  before  sunset  at  the  hallingpl.ice  of  Ain  Dali.i,  where 
we  fixed  our  last  camp,  by  the  side  of  a  clump  of  ]ialm  trees, 
close  to  the  fine  sjiring  from  which  the  spot  derived  its  n.Miie 
("The  Fountain  of  the  Vine"),  liut  the  appellation  is  now  ,i 
misnomer,  as  vines  no  longer  exist  here  ;  in  f.ict,  owing  1  pre- 
sume to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wine  to  the  followeis  of  llie 
Prophet,  grapes  are  not  nearly  so  freely  cultivated  in  .Moroc  c o 
as  are  many  other  fruits,  though  the  climate  is  admirably  suited 
for  them.  Indeed,  in  former  times  an  abundance  of  grapes 
were  no  doubt  produced  here,  as  would  appear  by  the  ancient 
name  Ampelusia  ("vine-clad")  ajiplied  to  t'ape  Sparlel,  wliic  h 
fijrins  the  termination  of  the  ridge  of  hills  on  wliic  h  .\in  1  l.ilia 
is  siliialecl. 

In  the  evening  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  'I'augier  to 
announce  our  safe  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  soon  aller 
starting  from  our  camp  on  the  following  morning  we  w(  re  nut 
by  a  large  numlier  of  friends.  As  we  npproac  lied  the  town 
we  were  welcomed  by  the  p.uha  of  the  place,  the  ("aid  ,\bli,is- 
ein-Kishet,  who  came  out  with  his  jirincipal  olficers  and  a 
retinue  of  cavalry  to  escort  the  party  to  the  I'nited  Si.iles 
consular  residem  e,  where  we  arrived  on  the  I'ourteenlh  of 
June,  having  been  absent  tweiity-.iix  days  from  T.ingier. 

During  our  journey  we  had  all  enjoyed  good  health,  and  we 
were  favoured  with  remarkably  fine  and  temperate  we.illier. 
The  expedition  was  one  whii  h  I  believe  w.is  the  means  of 
aflbrtling  much  satisfaction  to  all  who  took  p.ul  in  it.  '1  lie 
United  States  ConsuMIeneral  had  siii  h  a  reception  acimiled  lo 
him  in  Fe/.  as  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  t(j  hiiu.  Imih 
personally  and  as  the  envoy  of  the  great  nation  whii  h  he  ^o 
alily  repri;.sents  ;  while  every  other  member  of  the  party  h.;il 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  hos|iiiality,  courtesy,  and  attention 
which  were  invariably  rendered  by  the  Moors,  both  ofhc idly 
and  in  private. 

To  diose  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  travelling  in  this  un- 
frequented (|uarter  of  AlVica,  the  journey  to  and  from  I''e/  was 
one  of  iieculiar  interest.  'I'he  delight  of  travelling  tlirougli  a 
rich  and  picturescjue  country,  the  primitive  manners  of  ilie 
wild  people,  the  insight  to  be  obtained  into  their  quaint  Aiib 
life,  and  the  excitement  afforded  by  the  continual  change  of 
scene  and  of  persons,  all  possessed  the  (harms  of  conslanlly 
recurring  novelty  and  unwearying  interest;  and  1  feel  sure  tli.it 
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none  of  those  who  accompanied  the  American  legation  in  1871 
to  tlie  Royal  city  of  the  "  Sultan  i-f  the  West "  will  ever  have 
cause  to  regret  having  sacrificed  sumc  slight  personal  comfort, 
so  amply  was  every  inconvenience  recompensed  by  the  pleasure 


derived  from  so  interesting  an  expedition,  while  for  years  to 
come  the  members  of  our  party  will  recall  with  delight  many 
an  incident  of  tiie  jo-.rney  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
in  the  foregoing  narrative. 


Some  Accotint  of  New  Caledonia. — VIII. 


w'> 


At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  when  M.  Gamier  went  on  deck, 
he  was  met  by  the  captain,  who  said  in  a  troubled  tone,  with  a 
look  of  great  anxiety,  "  Something  must  have  happened  to  the 
Secret — I  could  see  no  trace  of  her  when  I  first  came  out  this 
morning.  I  sent  a  man  to  the  masthead  with  a  glass,  and  he 
made  her  out  instantly,  lying  in  the  same  place,  high  and  dry 
on  the  sand,  but  her  masts,  he  says,  are  gone,  and  the  Kanaks 
are  swarming  about  her."  This  looked  suspicious.  M.  Gamier, 
more  sanguine  than  AL  Banart',  suggested  the  j)ossibility  that 
the  masts  might  have  been  taken  down  by  the  crew  them- 
selves to  shore  her  up  whilst  they  waited  for  the  rising  tide,  but 
not  one  rf  the  men  on  La  Fine  could  banish  the  thought 
of  what  had  happened  to  the  Reine  ties  lies, ;  nd  all  were  filled 
with  the  gravest  apprehensions.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes  to  get  out  the  boat,  and  eight  men,  with  Peterson  as 
pilot,  rowed  off  to  discover  what  was  amiss — a  service  of  con- 
siderable penl,  for  the  boat  drew  a  good  deal  of  water,  and 
was  likely  enough  to  come  to  grief  itself  on  a  bank  of  sand 
or  a  reef,  an  J  they  were  but  a  small  handful  of  men. 

.\s  the  boat  flew  over  the  water,  the  look-out  man  reported 
a  'iudden  commotion  as  taking  place  among  the  Kanaks  who 
si  rrounded  the  Secret.  With  his  glass  he  could  see  them 
Ic.iving  her  in  great  haste,  making  their  w?y  back  to  the  shore, 
all  with  loads  on  their  shoulders ;  it  wa-;  plain  that  they  must 
ha\e  received  warning  from  their  sentinels  on  the  heights  of 
the  approach  of  the  boat  This  prcci  jitate  departure  was  felt 
to  bi;  a  very  ominous  sign  by  those  who  stood  on  the  deck  of 
La  Fine,  straining  their  eyes  to  tollow  the  boat's  course,  until  it 
passed  out  of  their  sight.  When,  after  x  few  hours,  the  watch 
announced  its  anival  alongside  the  !^,ccret,  NL  Banard  could 
remain  ;nacti\e  no  longer,  and  were  ashore  in  the  yawl,  with 
M.  Garniet  and  two  of  il-.e  tcv,  determining  to  get  hold  of 
Mango,  and  make  him  say  whether  he  had  sent  the  letter  to 
Captain  Gc'rard,  and  what  had  happened  to  the  Secret.  When 
they  landed,  the  cro.vd  that  had  been  stationary  on  the  beach 
since  the  preceding  day,  instead  of  coming  towards  them  as 
they  had  then  done,  retreated  to  a  little  distance,  many  even 
concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  brushwood  which  grew  at 
the  base  of  the  hills.  In  tlie  absence  of  Peterson,  M.  Gamier 
had  to  be  spokesman,  and  do  the  best  he  could  to  make  him- 
self intelligible.  Ti,  one  of  the  chi  f 's  sons,  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  he  wanted,  for  he  went  and  fetched  his  father,  that 
he  might  give  an  account  in  person  of  what  he  had  done  with 
the  letter  entrusted  to  him.  Mango  came  out  of  some  bushes 
where  he  had  hidden  himself,  followed  by  a  troop  of  warriors 
bristling  with  tomahawks,  clubs,  and  assagays,  who  looked  most 
formidable.  One  circumstance  to  \vhi(  h  M.  Garnier  called  the 
captain's  attention,  as  a  reason  for  extreme  caution,  was  that 


not  a  single  child  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  that  large  crowd. 
He  knew  that  with  the  Kanaks  the  presence  of  children  invari- 
ably means  peace,  and  their  absence  war,  and  his  forebodings 
consequently  grew  more  and  more  gloomy.  During  a  few 
moments  Mango  made  no  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
about  the  letter,  then  suddenly  going  to  a  niaouli-tree  close  to 
which  M.  Ciamier  was  standing,  he  raised  a  bit  of  the  bark, 
pulled  out  the  letter  from  underneath  it,  and  gave  it  to  M. 
Banare.  M.  Garnier  asked  him  why  he  had  put  it  there — why 
he  had  not  sent  it  to  the  Secret,  as  he  undertook  to  do ;  why 
he  had  deceived  M.  Banare,  &c. — a  string  of  questions,  not 
one  of  which,  however,  Mango  answered,  save  by  an  ironical 
laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  his  followers.  Meanwhile  the 
crowd  was  every  moment  increasing,  and  pressed  closer  and 
closer,  as  if  witli  the  intention  of  intercepting  the  way  to  the 
boat.  Becoming  suddenly  aware  of  this,  M.  Banarii  and 
M.  Garnier  laid  hold  of  their  revolvers,  which  they  carried  con- 
cealed in  their  flannel  shirts,  and  retreated  without  speaking  a 
word  to  the  water's  edge,  keeping  off  the  most  forward  and 
obtrusive  by  friendly  pushes.  When  they  regained  the  boat  a 
few  vigorous  strokes  took  them  out  of  dange.,  but  they 
neither  spoke  nor  breathed  freely  until  a  wide  reach  of  water 
lay  between  them  and  the  shore. 

The  next  attempt  they  made  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  Secret 
was  even  more  hazardous  and  perilous,  and  resulted  in  the 
positive  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears  with  respect  to  the 
fate  of  her  crew.  They  rowed  some  distance  along  the  coast, 
as  they  hoped,  out  of  reach  of  Mango  and  his  tribe,  and 
landing,  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  headland  which  juts  out  into 
the  sea,  whence  they  had  a  wider  range  of  view  than  from  the 
masthead  oi  La  Fine.  With  a  glass  they  at  once  descried 
the  Secret  afloat,  and  making  her  way  slowly  out  to  sea.  Their 
delight  at  this  first  discovery  was,  however,  greatly  damped  by 
finding,  0.:  mors  careful  observation,  that  she  carried  one  very 
short  mast,  and  one  little  sail  hoisted  in  a  most  peculiar  and 
incorrect  manner.  There  were  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
this — either  the  ship  was  manned  by  Kanaks,  and  in  that  case 
what  had  become  of  the  unfortunate  crew?  or,  and  to  that 
hope  they  tried  to  cling,  the  crew  had  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  ship  from  both  the  rocks  and  the  savages,  and  in  spite  of 
all  difliculties  were  doing  their  utmost  to  get  away  from  the 
unfriendly  land, 

M.  Banare  and  his  companions  had  made  their  observa 
tions  very  rapidly,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
escaped  detection,  but  a  vigilant  watch  was  kc])t  over  all 
their  movements  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  just  when 
they  were  i)repafing  to  return  to  their  boat,  which  they  had  left 
below  in  charge  of  two  of  their  party,  they  saw  Mango  and  hi.s 
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fiillowcrs  close  upon  ilicm.  To  show  their  alann  by  a  precipi- 
tate llight  wouiil  have  been  fatal,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
retreat,  as  they  had  done  before  in  a  deliberate  and  becoming 
manner,  so  they  quietly  stood  their  ground.  Up  they  came,  in 
alarming  numbers,  five  or  six  hundred  of  them,  with  KLingo 
walking  unarmed  at  their  head ;  and  the  little  band  of  resolute 
men,  who  felt  pretty  certain  that  their  last  moment  had  come, 
looked  on  with  calm  indifference.  The  savage  troop  stopped 
within  a  short  distance  of  them,  and  Mango  advanced  alone. 
Uttering  a  succession  of  prolonged  groans  and  wailing  cries, 
such  as  rend  the  air  at  the  funeral  feasts  of  the  Kanaks,  he 
pointed  with  one  hand  to  the  Scvref,  and  holding  up  the  other 
with  all  the  five  fingers  outstretched,  he  said,  "A//  same  man 
oui  oiii  belong  boat  mate  male,  kai  kai"  ("as  many  Frenchmen 
as  that  belonging  to  the  boat  are  dead  and  eaten  ").  A  shudder 
ran  through  M.  Uarnier's  frame  as  he  heard  these  words ;  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  who  understood  their  meaning, 
and  when  he  interpreted  them  to  M.  Banard,  the  latter  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  ears ;  he  shook  Mango  by  the 
arm  to  make  him  repeat  the  horrible  statement.  The  timid  old 
chief,  again  holding  up  his  outstretched  fingers,  said,  this  time 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "The  Kanaks  of  Pouangud  have 
eaten  just  so  many  Frenchmen."  Those  words  extinguished 
the  1  ;st  faint  glimmer  of  hope  M.  Banard  had  until  then  been 
cherishing,  that  his  fellow-countrymen  had  escaped  the  horrid 
fate  that  had  befallen  the  crew  of  the  Reine  des  lies.  He  and 
his  companions  were  at  once  tacitly  agreed  about  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  controlling  their  fury  and  indignation  if  they 
wished  to  get  back  alive  to  the  ship,  and  felt  that  it  would  also 
be  more  diplomatic  on  their  part  to  avoid,  for  the  time  at  least, 
an  open  rupture  with  Mango,  so  they  went  down  to  their  boat 
without  testifying  any  ill-will  towards  the  crowd,  that  followed 
closely  on  their  heels  brandishing  their  assagays  and  grinning 
at  them  in  a  truly  fiendish  manner. 

Wiien  they  reached  the  ship  a  general  council  was  held  to 
consider  the  most  advisable  course  to  adopt,  for  u.utters  were 
beginning  to  look  serious.  All  were  unanimous  in  advocating 
that  until  the  return  of  the  boat  sent  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  Secret,  and  the  fate  of  her  crew,  it  was  unadvisable  to 
risk  taking  the  offensive.  The  long  absence  of  this  boat  gave 
rise  to  all  kinds  of  horrible  fears.  They  hung  out  ail  the  lights 
the  ship  could  muster,  for  night  had  come  on,  and  waited — 
there  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  wait.  And  what  a  night  it 
was  I  one  of  the  most  indescribably  beautiful  of  tropical  nights. 
A  soft  and  scarcely  perceptible  breeze  was  blowing  off  shore, 
bringing  sweet  heavy  perfumes  from  the  plants  it  had  been 
gently  kissing  by  the  way.  The  stillness  was  unbroken,  save 
by  the  lapping  of  the  water  about  the  keel  as  the  ship  moved 
with  the  slight  swell,  for,  though  all  hands  were  assembled  on 
the  deck,  they  formed  a  silent  group;  each  was  filled  with 
vague  forebodings  of  what  had  happened,  and  might  yet 
happen  to  some  and  any  of  them,  and  for  a  long  while  not  a 
word  was  spoken. 

At  last,  in  the  far  distance,  a  sound  became  audible,  and  as 
it  came  nearer  it  resolved  itself  into  the  measured  beat  of  oars 
striking  the  water  and  creaking  in  the  rowlocks.  It  was  the 
anxiously-expected  boat,  that  was  certain,  and  all  eyes  now 
peered  through  the  darkness  to  catch  the  firet  glimpse  of  those 
who  sat  in  her,  and  to  count  them.  Not  one  missing  1  but, 
alas  1  not  even  one  added  to  their  number.  A  moment  more 
they  were  on  deck,  and  the  mate  gave  a  report  of  their 


expedition  to  M.  Banard  as  follows : — "  On  nearing  the  Secret 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  coast  for  a  while,  so  as  to 
esciipe  the  reefs,  and  the  Kanaks,  who  were  hiding  in  some 
mangrove  swamps  we  passed,  took  advantage  of  our  position 
and  threw  stones  at  us  with  their  slings;  but  it  was  rather  a  long 
range  for  them,  and  as  their  aim  was  unsteady,  fortunately 
none  of  us  were  hit.  We  could  not  resist  sending  a  few  balls 
whizzing  into  the  mangroves  on  speculation  ;  whether  they  did 
any  execution  or  not  we  had  no  chance  of  ascertaining,  as 
no  living  creature  showed  itself,  and  the  mangroves  made  an 
impenetrable  screen.  The  tide  was  low  when  we  got  alongside 
the  cutter,  and  she  was  still  on  her  side.  We  scrambled  on 
board  with  our  guns  ready  loaded  in  case  of  surprise,  but  found 
neither  friends  nor  enemies  there.  Everywhere  traces  of  olood, 
the  mast  hacked  to  pieces,  the  deck  stove  in,  a  large  hole  in 
her  weather-boarding  just  above  the  copper  plating,  so  that  at 
the  first  attempt  to  float  her  she  would  have  filled  with  water ; 
every  single  thing  that  could  be  taken  away  was  gone,  rigging, 
hammocks,  ship's  compass,  &c.,  and  ever}-thing  else  had  been 
destroyed  and  broken  to  pieces.  Meanwhile  the  tide  was 
running  up  fast,  so  we  heaved  the  anchor,  bunged  up  the  hole 
with  our  blankets,  and  fixed  our  own  mast  and  sail  as  best  we 
could  to  the  jagged  stump  of  the  broken  mast  Fortunately 
the  pump  had  escaped  injury,  so  that  we  were  able  to  pump 
out  the  water  in  the  hold,  which  had  already  risen  to  a  con- 
siderable height  I  think  the  first  thi:ig  that  made  us  at  all 
realise  what  must  have  been  the  horrible  fate  of  the  crew  was 
the  red  water  which  came  out  of  the  hold  as  we  worked  the 
pump." 

The  immediate  effect  produced  by  this  relation  on  all  who 
heard  it,  was  a  burning  desire  to  be  off  at  once  to  the  shore, 
and  execute  summary  vengeance  on  everybody  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  But  they  knew  well  that  to  act  on  that  first  impulse 
would  have  been  simple  madness,  for,  considering  the  darkness, 
the  difficulty  of  landing,  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  and 
their  small  numbers,  not  a.  man  of  them  could  hope  to  return 
alive.  So  they  took  no  further  steps  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  they  had  somewhat  calmed  down,  and  were  able  to 
judge  things  more  wisely.  Feeling  the  great  importance  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Mango,  and  strengthening,  if 
possible,  the  hold,  slight  as  it  was,  they  had  obtained  over 
him,  M. .  Banard  and  Peterson  returned  to  the  shore  The 
sight  of  the  latter  brought  Mango  at  once  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  and  a  little  persuasion  induced  him  to  go  back  with  them 
to  the  ship.  Once  there,  M.  Banard  assured  him  that  he  and 
his  tribe  were  still  regarded  by  him  as  friends  and  allies,  and 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  they  showed  no  treachery  in  their  dealings 
towards  them.  His  words  had  the  effect  of  drawing  from 
Mango  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bloody  diama  which  had 
been  played  out  on  board  the  Secret,  which  were  as  follows : — 

As  soon  as  the  men  of  Pouangud  saw  that  a  vessel  had 
stranded  on  the  coral-bank,  they  went  off  to  take  possession. 
I'heir  successful  enterprise  against  the  Reine  des  lies  had  miide 
them  bold,  and  some  men  of  the  tribe  of  Pouanloitche,  dwelling 
among  the  inland  hills,  who  had  been  watching  the  vessel  from 
the  heights,  hastened  down  to  the  shore  to  join  them.  It  was 
night,  and  the  tide  was  low  when  they  all  went  trooping  over 
the  rocks  to  the  place  where  the  ship  lay,  and  climbed  on 
board  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  were  fully 
armed,  but  apparently  the  captain  and  the  three  sailors  who 
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were  watching  on  deck  did  not  feel  the  least  alarmed.  'I'liey 
knew,  probably,  that  a  Kanak,  however  peaceable  his  intentions 
may  be,  never  goes  anywhere  without  his  arms,  and  so  fancied 
that  these  men  who  were  approaching,  surrounding,  and  finally 
boarding  their  ship,  were  coming  on  a  friendly  visit  A  moment 
sufficed  to  undeceive  them.  At  a  given  signal,  each  of  them 
received  a  terrible  blow  from  a  tomahawk,  and  two  fell  dead  at 
once.  The  captain,  a  big,  strong  man,  managed  to  elude  the 
first  attack,  and  fought  for  his  life  vrilh  all  the  energy  of  des- 
peration. But  neither  courage  nor  strength  could  save  him ; 
flight  was  hopeless,  and  he  fought  against  terrible  odds.  Just 
as  he  had  shaken  off  two  assailants  and  was  preparing  to  fire, 
his  head  was  cleft  in  two  by  a  blow  from  behind.  The  third 
sailor,  a  bri'.;ht  clever  fellow  of  seventeen,  named  Bonnin,  and 
a  general  f  vourite  with  his  companions,  had  managed  to  get 
up  into  th ;  rigging ;  but  neither  for  him  was  there  any  hope  of 
escape.  His  cries  for  mercy,  his  tears,  and  his  youth  made  no 
impression  on  such  demons,  and  their  assagays  sooi)  brought 
him  down  to  their  feet,  a  bleeding,  mangled  corpse.  There 
was  one  other  sailor  on  board ;  he  was  below,  asleep  in  his 
hammock,  and  passed  without  any  awakening  from  sleep  to 
death  :  certainly,  in  that,  his  fate  was  preferable  to  that  of  his 
companions.  Through  the  night  the  Kanaks  continued  their 
work  of  destruction,  and  carried  everything  that  was  trans- 
portable to  the  shore — the  sails,  the  clothes  of  the  men,  all 
the  utensils  of  the  ship,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  their  victims. 

At  last  a  thread  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  foretold  the 
steamer's  approach,  and  Za  Fine  went  out  to  meet  her  and 
pilot  her  into  the  bay.  The  governor  himself  was  on  board, 
and  the  Bonite,  laden  with  troops,  accompanied  her.  As 
soon  as  all  three  had  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Chasselor.p, 
M.  Banard  went  to  make  his  report  to  the  governor,  and  the 
fatal  occurrences  he  had  to  communicate  soon  spread  among 
the  new-comers.  Uppermost  in  every  man's  mind  w.is  the 
thought  of  the  barbarous  feast  by  which  those  murders  must 
have  been  followed,  and  that  thought  made  them  bum  for 
revenge.  They  would  have  rushed  off  at  once  to  the  shore, 
and  killed  every  native  they  met,  in  their  desperate  determina- 
tion to  avenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen.  But  without 
caution  and  foresight  nothing  would  be  accomplished,  and 
this  none  knew  better  than  the  captain  of  La  Fine,  who  by 
this  time  had  come  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  regular  plan  of  campaign  must  be  organised,  their 
forces  carefully  distributed,  and  each  step  must  be  duly  con- 
sidered, and  a  precipitate  course  of  action  guarded  against. 

Before  setting  out  in  the  Fulton,  the  governor  had  dispatched 
a  body  of  troops  from  Houagap,  charged  with  the  punishment 
and  subjection  of  the  chief  of  Poindi-Patchili,  one  of  whose 
trib-;  had  a  short  while  ago  murdered  the  colonist  Tail  lard. 
This  chief,  and  a  turbulent  ally  of  his,  named  Gondou,  Averc 
objects  of  terror  and  detestation  to  all  the  country  round ; 
the  neighbouring  tribes  were  never  safe  from  their  depreda- 
tions. Gondou  was  especially  noted  for  his  ferocity.  These 
redoubted  chiefs  thought  themselves  quite  safe  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  strong  enough  to  set  the  French  at 
defiance,  so  that  they  took  no  notice  of  the  orders  trans- 
mitted to  them  through  Mango  to  come  down  and  acknow- 
ledge the  governor's  authority.  Great  was  their  consterna- 
tion, therefore,  when  they  saw  their  territories  invaded  by  a 
force  against  which  they  at  once  felt  any  resistance  they  could 
offer  would  be  vain.    Captain  BilWs  IcA  Houagap  on  the  sth 


of  September,  with  sixty  seamen  and  a  contingent  of  two 
hundred  Kanaks,  marched  straight  into  the  heart  oi  the  hostile 
country,  and  destroyed  the  village  of  Gate,  Gondou's  capital. 
The  Fulton  had  meanwhile  landed  her  troops  in  the  Bay  of 
Chasseloup,  and  these,  under  the  command  of  M.  Maithieu, 
one  of  the  governor's  staff-officers,  joined  them  at  Koue. 
M.  Gamier  was  persuaded  to  head  the  undisciplined  band 
of  allies,  an  honour  he  would  gladly  have  declined.  He 
had  joined  the  expedition,  and  applied  for  a  passa;^e  on 
board  La  Fine,  in  the  capacity  of  a  geologist  and  naturalist, 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  productions. 
Fighting  was  not  exactly  in  his  line  ;  the  massacre  on  board  the 
Secret  had,  however,  roused  his  usually  peaceable  spirit,  and  he 
did  not  feel  by  any  means  so  well-disposed  towards  the  Kanak 
race  as  he  had  done  when  he  landed  for  the  first  time  at  Noumea. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  devastating  the  Koud  district 
and  burning  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  who  scarcely  made 
even  a  show  of  resistance.  They  ran  away  at  their  approach, 
and,  hiding  in  the  heights  above  the  village,  contented 
themselves  with  throwing  stones  down  upon  their  invaders. 
At  Toono,  whither  they  next  marched,  and  which  their 
guides  told  them  was  one  of  Gondou's  favourite  residences, 
a  startling  effect  was  produced  upon  them  by  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  royal  palace.  A  high  palisade  enclosed  it 
on  all  sides,  which  was  formed  of  huge  trunks  of  trees,  set  side 
by  side,  rudely  carved  to  represent  gigantic  men  in  different 
and  most  grotesque  attitudes.  The  faces  and  bodies  were 
coloured  with  red  chalk,  and  delicate  lianas  and  fibrous 
creepers  of  all  kinds,  looking  not  unlike  hair,  were  wreathed 
and  tumed  all  about  the  heads.  For  a  moment  one  might 
almost  have  fancied  that  a  group  of  real  giants  of  horrible  and 
ferocious  aspect  were  holding  a  council  of  war  down  in  the 
valley  among  the  trees,  who,  if  they  found  themselves  observed, 
would  rush  up  the  hill,  and  soon  make  an  end  of  any  number 
of  ordinary  mortals.  Within  this  formidable  wall,  refund  the 
palace  itself,  were  stuck  long  poles,  and  a  ghastly  grinning  head 
was  fixed  on  the  top  of  each,  but  living  inhabitants  there  were 
none,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  deserted.  Soon,  however, 
seven  men  made  their  appearance  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  waving  a  white  tapa  in  token  of  peace.  The  guides  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  Gondou's  most  valiant  warriors,  and  some 
soldiers  were  dispatched  to  bring  them  into  M.  Garnier's 
presence.  The"  ~ame  down  and  laid  their  tomahawks  and 
assagays  at  his  i.et.  Their  white  lips  and  the  perspiration 
which  streamed  from  their  faces  showed  the  terror  they  felt 
at  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by  such  a  fomiidable  force. 
Unfortunately,  Kanaks,  who  looked  upon  them  as  their  direst 
enemies,  had  to  act  as  interpreters  in  the  interview,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  their  sense  of  honour  was  strong 
enough  to  make  them  adhere  strictly  to  truth.  They  spoke  in 
the  mountain  dialect,  and  M.  Gamier  could  not  understand 
one  word  of  what  was  said.  It  ended  in  Captain  Bill<!s  retain- 
ing six  as  hostages,  and  ordering  one  to  return  to  his  tribe 
with  the  message  that  Gondou  must  be  delivered  up  to  the 
governor,  "  for  on  that  condition  only  the  soldiers  who  had 
laid  waste  GaXi  and  the  village  of  Kou<^  would  consent  to  live 
at  peace  with  the  Kanaks  of  those  districts."  This  decision 
filled  them  with  dismay ;  doubt  and  hesitation  were  visible  on 
their  faces  as  they  drew  close  together  and  held  a  muttered 
consultation.     One,  apparently  the  youngest,  was  fixed  upon, 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  tlie  message,  lie  took  his  tomahawk  from 
the  hea]),  and  singling  out  with  some  care  the  straightest  and 
most  flexible  of  the  seven  assagays,  he  moved  slowly  away.  M. 
Gamier,  stru(  k  by  the  deliberation  and  calm  assurance  of  his 
demeanour,  could  not  resist  following  him  unperceived,  to 
discover  whether  his  indifference  and  coolness  were  real  or 
assumed.  The  man  sauntered  along  to  a  little  distance,  then 
casting  a  rapid  glance  backwards,  and  finding  himself  unobserved, 


whirled  liis  lance  above  his  head,  started  forward  with  a  tre- 
mendous boui-  dashed  down  the  hill,  and  plunged  into  the 
river  below.  'I'o  swim  across  it  and  gain  the  oi)posite  bank  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  long  grass  effectually 
hid  him  from  M.  Garnier's  sight.  No  Gondou  appeared  in 
answer  to  the  message  wit'i  which  he  was  charged  ;  and  so  the 
work  of  devastation  had  to  be  continued,  and  a  campaign  was 
entered  on  which  was  to  last  no  less  than  sixty  days. 
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^  Zigzag  yoitrney  through  Mexico. — V, 


UY  CAPTAIN 
THE    VOICES    OF    THE    TROPICAI.    FOREST. 

I  PASSED  the  night  in  a  hammock  swung  inside  the  jacaL  My 
host  slept  upon  a  pctate,  laid  along  the  floor,  the  females  of  the 
family  occupying  the  inner  apartment. 

TIk'  p(talc  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 
It  is  a  palm-leaf  mat,  of  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  or  five 
in  breadth.  On  the  \\\^<ix  plateaux,  where  there  are  lakes  that 
produce  the  tula,  or  bulrush — as  in  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and 
Toluca — petalh  are  made  of  this  material.  By  day  they  serve  as 
carpets  and  chairs,  the  feminine  members  of  the  household  sitting, 
or  rather  "  squatting,"  ipon  them  wlien  engaged  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting, or  other  domestic  duties.  By  night  the  petati  becomes  a 
bed,  and  is  often  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  used  in  a  Mexican 
cottage.     Usually  there  is  a  raised  bank,  or  platform,  upon 
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j  which  the  petati  is  spread,  though  not  always,  the  hard  earthen 
I  floor  being  often  deemed  sufficient.  In  theTierra  Caliente,  the 
platform  is  a  staging  of  bamboos,  the  stems  split  and  laid 
parallel  upon  a  frame  with  short  feet.  The  elasticity  of  the 
cane,  and  the  coolness  imparted  by  a  free  circulation  of  air 
between  the  slats,  make  this  a  suitable  kind  of  couch  for  the 
natives. 

The  hammock,  however,  is  the  correct  thing  in  a  hot 
climate ;  and  to  one  accustomed  to  this  a  bedstead  appears  but 
a  clumsy  contrivance.  In  the  hammock  you  are  less  exposed  to 
being  crawled  over  by  insects  and  reptilia;  though  a  scorpion, 
centipede,  or  climbing  snake  may  sometimes  drop  into  it  from 
the  thatch  above.  Lizards,  too.  can  go  anywhere,  along  a  joist 
or  ceiling,  back  downward.     When  encamped  in  the  desert 
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isle  of  Lohos,  off  Tuj(|)an,  I  remember  one  of  these  reptiles 
tukin){  its  station  inside  my  h\it,  just  under  the  ridge-i>ole,  with 
its  back  downwanl,  and  neck  slightly  craned  to  one  side.  As 
it  was  a  beautiful  Anolius  I  did  not  disturb  it,  and  it  remained 
three  whole  days  and  nights,  not  only  in  the  same  position,  but 
without  in  the  least  changing  the  attitude  it  had  assumed. 
During  all  that  time — and  I  was  most  of  it  inside  my  tent — I 
dill  not  observe  the  slightest  movement  either  of  limbs  or 
body.  It  was  finally  removed  by  a  brother  officer  who  was  a 
keen  herpetologist.  I  could  then  understand  the  popular  belief 
as  to  the  chameleon  living  upon  air. 

The  voices  of  the  tropical  forest  awakened  me  at  the 
earliest  hour  of  dawn.  Coming  freely  through  the  interstices 
of  the  eaves,  along  with  the  first  rays  of  Aurora,  they  fell  upon 
my  ear  as  if  I  had  been  sleeping  sub  Jove.  It  was  a  strident 
though  not  unpleasing  chorus — shrill  cries  mingled  with  sweet 
warblings.  I  could  distinguish  the  jabbering  of  parrots  and 
the  cackling  of  the  penelope.  This  is  the  loudest  and  most 
discordant  note  heard  in  the  tropical  forest,  at  times  resembling 
the  cry  of  some  one  in  mortal  agony.  Its  usual  call  is  repre- 
sented by  the  name  which  the  natives  have  given  to  the  bird. 
It  is  allied  to  the  curassow  birds,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  the  GaUinace(f,  and  family  Cnuida,  of  which  there  are 
several  genera  and  species  but  little  known  to  naturalists. 

Taking  part  in  the  sylvan  concert  were  jays  and  cardinals, 
whose  harsh  cries  were  but  half-neutralised  by  the  softer  voices 
of  the  Fringellidx  and  warblers.  Afar  off  I  could  hear  the 
lugubrious  wail  of  the  Aluatcs  or  howling  monkeys — the  red 
species  (ursinusi)  being  common  enough  in  the  Vera  Cruz  coast- 
land.  Several  times  during  the  night  a  wolf  had  bayed  the 
moon  close  to  my  sleeping  quarters.  It  was  the  large  Mexican 
variety — a  formidable  creature,  very  different  from  the  coyoli,  or 
jackal,  and  dreaded  by  the  Ganadcros,  especially  in  calf-time. 
Once  the  midnight  stillness  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  that 
interested  me  more  than  all.  It  was  that  of  the  tiger  (tigre), 
for  by  this  misnomer  is  the  jaguar  {FJis  on(a)  known  through- 
out Spanish  America,  the  puma  or  couguar  being  equally  mis- 
named lion  (Jeon).  Don  Hermengildo  told  me  that  neither 
was  common  around  his  habitation,  though  occasionally  met 
with.  Several  spotted  and  yellow  skins  hanging  against  the 
wall,  with  others  converted  into  articles  of  furniture,  proved 
the  truth  of  at  least  the  latter  part  of  his  statement. 

We  sprang  from  our  hammocks,  and  were  out  at  first 
glimpse  of  daylight.  The  early  matutinal  hour  is  that  most 
enjoyable  in  the  torrid  zone.  Then  the  atmosphere  is  delight- 
fully cool,  and  the  tropical  flora  gives  out  its  sweetest  fragrance. 
Fortunate  if  the  zoritla,  or  skunk  {Mephitis  Americana),  has 
not  been  straying  near,  and  engaged  in  combat  with  some 
enemy.  If  it  has,  there  will  be  no  balm  upon  the  breeze,  but 
instead  an  odour  almost  unendurable. 

DESAVUNO  V  ALMUERZa 

The  girls  were  up  before  us,  and  occupied  in  the  coeina, 
from  which  soon  came  forth  the  fruit  of  their  first  culinary 
labour.  It  was  chocolate,  served  in  a  little  urn-shaped  cup  of 
red  earthenware — the  liquid  thick  and  frothing— the  froth  pro- 
duced by  a  "  whisk  "  similar  to  that  used  in  making  light  creams 
or  "  trifles."  This,  with  a  piece  of  biscuit  or  sponge-cake,  is 
the  universal  desayuno  (dej(Aner)  of  the  Mexicans,  taken  at  the 
n.omcnt  of  getting  out  of  bed.  The  almiierzo,  or  breakfast,  is 
a  very  different  affair  and  served  at  a  later  hour — usually  about 


eleven  o'clock.  It  is  a  substantial  meal,  with  eggs,  meats,  and 
wine — in  short,  a  dijeiiner  <)  la  foiirchette.  As  we  intended 
making  a  well-timed  start,  we  had  breakfast  at  an  earlier  hour, 
the  eggs  being  those  of  the  if^iiana;  the  meats,  a  steak  taken 
from  the  ribs  of  the  same  reptile,  with  some  stewed  tasajo, 
frijoles,  and  hot  tortillas ;  while  the  wine  was  again  the  delicious 
juice  of  the  Acrocomia  palm. 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  for  CacahuatI,  my  host  having 
already  looked  to  the  grooming  and  saddling  of  our  horses. 
His  sisters  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  liked  to  go  also. 
What  Mexican  muchacha  can  resist  the  attractions  of  a  fiesta  1 
Hut  Don  Hermengildo  discouraged  them  by  pointing  out  the 
distance  to  Cacnhuatl — over  ten  miles.  He  did  not  think  it 
too  far  for  Na  Rafaela ;  I  noticed  that  he  said  nothing  to  his 
sisters  about  her  going. 

He  was  habited  in  his  best  habiliments — the  complete 
costume  of  a  jarocho,  shining  in  all  the  splendour  of  ]>urple 
and  gold.  His  horse  was  alike  richly  caparisoned,  both  saddle 
and  bridle  ornamented  with  silver  studs,  tags,  and  tassels. 
His  cortante,  lying  along  the  saddle-flap,  had  received  a  fresh 
sharpening.  Something  he  rKiid  led  me  to  the  belief  that 
before  the  fiesta  was  over  its  bright  blade  might  be  dimmed 
with  blood. 

A  RIISTK.  BAI.I.-I10O>f. 

We  reached  CacahuatI  a  little  after  the  hour  of  noon. 
All  around  were  ventorillos,  or  booths,  where  drinks  were 
dealt  out  to  those  who  had  the  coin  to  pay  for  them — e/iia. 
water,  orangeade,  and  tapiehi  (a  fermented  liquor  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  pine-apple)  with  several  other  beverages. 
There  were  also  French  and  Catalonian  brandies — the  latter  a 
clear  liquid  resembling  whisky,  common  in  the  towns  of 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  venlorillos  or  drinking-stalls  were  tasty 
affairs,  and  curious  in  the  eyes  of  a  traveller.  They  were  little 
enclosures  of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  made  of  fine  soft  sand, 
banked  up  and  wetted  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  surface  of  the 
sand  was  covered  ^tnd  completely  hidden  with  green  leaves  and 
flowers,  arranged  in  v.iried  pattern-work,  as  stars,  crosses,  and 
crescents — the  whole  being  kept  cool  and  fresh  by  occasional 
sprinkling  from  a  water-can.  Inside  stands  the  dispenser  of 
the  drinks — often  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl,  surrounded  by 
\iex  cantaros  and  painted  calabashes,  while  her  smiles,  directed 
upon  the  passer-by,  are  designed  to  tempt  him  to  the  tasting 
of  some  beverage,  which  not  unfrequently  she  also  recommends 
with  most  beguiling  speeches. 

The  most  remarkable  structure  was  one  stinding  in  the 
centre  of  the  plaza,  which,  from  fresh  work,  I  could  see  was 
recently  erected,  while  its  frailty  told  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
temporary — in  fact,  only  for  the  fiesta.  It  was  simply  a 
shetl,  or  canopy,  with  a  horizontal  roof  supported  upon  up- 
rights set  at  equal  distances  apart  These  were  the  trunks  of 
palm-trees,  their  smooth  straight  columns  being  entwined  with 
garlands  of  flowers  strung  upon  sipos,  or  forest  creepers,  while 
festoons  of  the  same  were  suspended  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  roof  was  covered  in  with  the  broad  green  leaves  of  the 
banana,  laid  on  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude  every  ray  of  the 
sun,  while  the  absence  of  walls  permitted  the  breeze  to  circu- 
late freely  through  the  space  underneath.  Inside,  a  portion 
of  the  floor — its  central  part — was  of  earth  trodden  smooth, 
and  raised  several  inches  above  the  surrounding  level.  It  w.ns 
carpeted  with  the  broad  glossy  leaves  of  the  plantain  laid  side 
by  side,  their  midribs  having  been  removed      I  might  h.ive 
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f;ues8ed  tlic  purpose  of  this  sylvan  temple,  had  my  guide,  Don 
Hcnncngildo,  not  made  it  known  to  me.  It  was  the  imprin'ised 
village  ball-room,  where  I  was  soon  to  see  a  Mexican  /amlango 
in  all  its  varied  phases. 

In  most  other  countries  dancing  waits  for  the  night,  and  is 
carried  on  under  the  light  of  oil  lam|)s  or  jets  of  gas.  In  the 
tietra  (alienteoi  Mexico  the  sun  often  shines  on  the  worshippers 
of  Terpsichoie,  who,  in  their  devotion  to  the  goddess,  are 
ardent  as  his  beams.  At  the  fitsta  of  Cacahuall  the  dancing 
commenced  in  the  early  alternoon,  and  was  soon  at  its  height. 
Three  or  four  guitars  of  the  bamhton  and  janvica  kind  com- 
])osed  the  orchestra,  their  music  occasionally  supplemented  by 
the  voices  of  the  players,  with  words  frequently  improvised, 
and  not  unfrequently  expressing  sentiments  that  in  polite 
society  might  have  been  deemed  rather  bizarre. 

As  soon  as  the  music  had  struck  up,  groups  of  young  girls 
were  trooping  towards  the  arboreal  ball-room,  each  house  in 
the  village  contributing  its  quota.  Among  them  I  saw  Kfa 
Rafiela  and  her  sister,  both  conspicuous  by  tlieir  beauty,  though 
in  this  respect  there  were  many  others  remarkable. 

TFRraiCHORE  AMONG  THE  JAROCHOS. 

The  dancing  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  ardour 
and  zest  peculiar  to  country  people,  especially  of  Spanish  race. 
Several  kinds  of  dances  were  executed  recognisable  as  those 
common  to  old  Spain,  among  them  the  bolero  and  zapateador. 
T'hcre  was  also  a  contradanza,  a  sort  of  quadrille  with  several 
coui>les  ;  after  which  a  comical  fellow  gave  the  dance  styled  La 
Garotia,  in  which  he  imitated  the  twisting  contortions  of  a 
malefactor  suffering  the  Spanish  mode  of  capital  punishment. 
The  exhibition,  to  me  somewhat  disgusting,  drew  from  the 
Jarochos  loud  vivas  and  screams  of  delight. 

To  this  succeeded  the  pretenera,  a  dance  somewhat  similar, 
but  to  a  different  son,  or  tune.  These  the  musicians  changed, 
either  of  their  own  accord  or  by  the  command  of  the  spectators. 

When  tired  of  the  pretenera,  there  was  a  murmur  among 
the  crowd  as  if  denoting  expectation.  Something  especially 
attractive  was  evidently  looked  for.  Then  came  the  cry, 
"  Che  mar ra  y  machete  I"  (sash  and  sword).  Though  I  had 
beard  of  this  dance,  I  had  never  before  witnessed  it  I  there- 
fore watched  with  ail  eyes  for  the  event 

The  estrada,  or  raised  floor,  had  been  for  the  moment  un- 
occupied, as  the  stage  of  a  theatre  between  two  pieces.  And 
just  as  the  premiere  danseus:  comes  on,  amid  the  universal 
applaud  of  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  so  was  a  young  girl  saluted 
by  the  encircling  crowd  of  Jarochos.     It  was  Na  Rafaela. 

Don  Hermengiido,  standin'^  by  my  side — so  close  that  I 
could  hear  and  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart — seemed  the  only 
one  in  the  assemblage  that  dii.<  not  applaud.  His  admiration 
was  too  strong,  too  passionate,  to  admit  of  any  idle  exhibition. 

Beyond  all  question  the  girl  looked  lovely — I  might  say, 
superbly  so.  The  excitement  of  the  occasion  had  called  the 
carmine  into  her  checks,  till  it  vied  with  the  crimson  flowers 
of  the  grenadine  wreathed  coquettishly  around  her  head ; 
while  in  her  jet-black  eyes  burned  a  wild  voluptuous  fire.  It 
seemed  to  flame  up  as  proudly  and  coquettishly  she  glanced  at 
the  spectators.  She  evidently  felt  her  power — the  gifV  of  great 
beauty — that  among  the  gallant  and  passionate  Jarochos  made 
her  the  peer  of  a  queen. 

Up  to  thi:  time,  and  during  all  the  day,  I  had  been  looking 
for  Joaquin  Valdez,  the  guide  who  was,  to  acconapany  me  on 


my  projected  journey.  Do*  Hermengildo's  assurance,  or 
intimation,  that  he  would  be  .it  the  fiesta,  seemed  doubtful  of 
fulfilment,  and  I  began  to  think  I  should  have  to  return  to 
Santa  Fd  and  make  fresh  search  for  him.  Hut  just  as  the 
guitur-playcrs  commenccil  striking  up  the  son  for  the  dance  of 
the  "  sash  and  sword,"  another  sound  caused  distraction  from 
the  spectacle,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  movement  among 
the  spectators. 

It  was  the  tramping  of  a  horse — a  horse  coming  at  quick 
gallop  into  the  village.  In  another  moment  a  horseman 
appeared  in  the  plaza.  Reining  up,  h('  dismounted,  and 
advanced  towards  the  dancing  place. 

The  Jarochos  made  way,  several  crying  out,  "  Viva  Valdez  t" 
I  did  not  need  hearing  the  name  to  recognise  in  the  new- 
comer the  man  who  was  to  have  guided  me  all  over  Mexico. 

Passing  through  the  outer  circle  he  took  stand  close  to  the 
dancing  stage,  just  opposite  to  where  I  was  myself  placed 
beside  Don  Hermengiido. 

A  look  at  my  late  host's  rival,  coupled  with  a  glance  I  saw 
given  him  by  Na  Rafaela,  convinced  me  that  the  amber  beads 
had  been  bestowed  in  vain.  In  comparing  the  two  men,  and 
taking  personal  appearance  for  the  standard,  the  advantages 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Valdez,  and  I  knew  that  this  would 
outweigh  everything  else  in  the  estimation  of  a  Jarocha.  In 
her  eyes  intell:ct,  morality,  sobriety,  even  honesty,  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  personal  beauty,  where  courage  is  con- 
joined. 

"CHAMARRA  Y  MACHETt." 

As  soon  as  the  guitar-players  had  got  fairly  into  the  tune, 
the  young  girl  began  the  measure  of  the  dance.  It  went  at 
first  with  a  slow  tranquil  step,  the  music  having  in  it  something 
of  melancholy.  Gradually  it  became  livelier  and  quicker. 
The  eyes  of  Rfa  Rafaela,  hitherto  bent  uppn  the  floor,  were 
raised,  and  wandered  around  the  circle  of  spectators  in  a 
glance  half  coquettish,  half  inquiring.  It  seemed  to  ask, 
"  Who  is  to  be  my  partner  ?" 

At  least  half  a  score  of  young  fellows,  thus  interpreting  it, 
sprang  out  upon  the  estrada ;  but  Don  Hermengiido,  watching 
the  chance,  had  been  foremost  A  slight  inclination  of  Na 
Rafaela's  head  told  him  he  was  accepted.  Perhaps  the  amber 
beads  did  something  to  obtain  for  him  the  preference. 

Having  got  the  floor  thus  conceded,  he  placed  himself 
vis-d-vis  with  the  girl,  when  a  dance  succeeded,  in  movements 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  opposite  lady  and 
gentleman  in  the  figure  of  a  quadrille.  It  was,  however,  much 
more  expressive,  representing  the  different  phases  of  courtship 
and  coquetry,  with  a  passionate  abandon  that  would  scarcely 
have  been  tolerated  in  a  fashionable  ball-room. 

It  ended  in  Don  Hermengiido  unwinding  the  China  crape 
sash  from  his  waist,  and  flinging  it  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
fair  danseuse;  then,  gracefully  bending  and  bowing,  he  retired 
back  into  the  circle  of  spectators. 

She  permitting  the  scarf  to  remain  there,  signified  her  ac- 
ceptance of  him  until  some  other  should  show  a  better  claim  to 
her  preference.  The  affair  was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  challenge,  and  I  expected  to  see  Joaquin  Valdez  next 
take  the  floor.  In  this  I  was  disappointed :  another  ynnni; 
fellow  claiming  precedence,,  which  was  by  common  assent 
accorded  to  him.  The  girl  was  still  dancing  on,  the  music 
having  continued  without  interruption. 

The  new  partner  went  through  a  series  of  jigs  and  pirouettes 
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lomewhat  timikr  to  those  execufid  by  Obn  Mennengildo,  and 
teimiiuting  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  exception  th&t, 
instead  of  presenting  his  scarf  to  the  lady,  the  second  partner 
offered  her  his  sombrero,  with  iu  garniture  of  gold  bullion. 

This  she  accepted,  placing  it  coquettishly  upon  her  head, 
and  so  slanted  that  her  magnificent  chevtlure  of  sable  hue 
appeared  advantageously  beneath  the  bordering  of  gold. 

For  an  instant  she  paused  in  pirouette,  while  adjusting  the 
hat,  and  then  continued  dancing  as  before. 

The  act,  gracefully  done,  drew  a  chorus  of  "  vivas "  and 
"  biavos  "  from  the  spectators ;  and  now  all  was  silence  around 
the  circle,  the  musicians  alone  keeping  up  the  noise,  and  even 
increasing  it  by  a  more  vigorous  twanging  of  guitar-strings. 
These  ''ellows  appeared  to  improvise  the  music,  suiting  the 
strains  to  the  dances.  Experience  told  them  that  the  occasion 
had  now  arrived,  calling  for  notes  of  a  warlike  nature,  and  their 
instruments  responded  in  tone. 

Among  the  crowd  arose  the  cry,  "MaehetH  maehetir  I 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  Valdez 
spring  up  to  the  ettrada,  and  with  a  graceful  bow  present  him- 
self to  the  danseuse.  She  was  still  moving  to  the  music,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  her  Terpsichorean  enjoy- 
ment, and  only  returned  his  salutation  by  a  slight  nod,  which, 
however,  told  him  that  he  too  was  welcome  to  the  honour  of 
bestowing  his  favours.  A  new  pas  de  deux  commenced,  which 
wn  carried  on  as  before,  though  with  voluntary  variations ;  in 
fact,  many  of  the  figures  appeared  to  be  extemporised,  and 
although  not  a  word  was  spoken,  the  dancers  seemed  to 
converse  in  a  language  perfectly  comprehended  by  those 
standing  aroimd.  Evety  now  and  then  bravos  resounded 
on  the  air. 

It  ended  in  Valdez  drawing  his  machtU  from  its  sheath ;  and 
with  a  blue  ribbon  which  was  knotted  round  its  hilt  suspending 
it  from  the  right  shoulder  of  the  girl,  her  left  already  carrying 
the  scarf  of  Don  Hermengilda 

The  dance  was  at  an  end.  F^a  Rafaela,  ceasing  her  sal- 
tations, stood  in  the  centre  of  the  estrada,  palpitating,  proud. 
Loud  vwas  rang  through  the  palm-thatched  shed. 

Like  one  standing  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre,  I  watched  for 
the  next  incident  on  the  stage. 

It  came  in  due  course.  Don  Hermengildo,  leaving  my  side, 
stepped  out  and  redeemed  his  scaif  by  pouring  a  handful  of 
silver  coins  into  the  palm  of  ^a  Rafaela,  who  received  the 
doueeur  with  drooping  eyelids  and  lips  quite  motionless. 
Thanks  were  not  needed.  It  was  simply  tfie  redeeming  of 
a  pledge. 

The  young  fellow  who  had  pawned  his  hat,  took  back  his 
property  with  a  less  profuse  expenditure;  while  Valdez,  on 
regaining  his  sword,  gave  only  a  smile.  The  girl  smiled  as  he 
took  the  weapon  from  her  hand.  The  spectators  saw  it,  and 
said,  "  Don  Hermengildo  has  no  chance ;  Valdez  is  her  man. 
There  must  be  a  fight  for  it" 


They  said  this  gleefully,  anticipating  a  sport  better  than 
bull-taming,  cock-fighting,  or  even  an  albur  at  monttf. 

A  JAKOCIIO  DUtL. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  clear  than  what  was  to 
succeed— a  combat  between  the  two  men — perhaps  a  duel  to 
the  death. 

At  all  events,  there  would  be  a  drawing  of  blood.  The 
Jaroehos  awaited  it  as  a  matter  of  course— a  thing  of  ordinary 
occurrence  at  ^'t  fiesta  axiA  fandango. 

The  dancing  was  for  a  time  suspended,  the  girls  scattering 
off  to  the  houses,  leaving  the  men  in  possession  of  the  palm- 
screened  pavilion..  So  late  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasance, 
it  was  now  to  be  the  arena  of  a  contest  that  would  surely  end 
in  bloodshed. 

I  saw  that  nothing  could  sUy  the  encounter.  It  was  in  the 
heart  of  Jarocho-land,  and  iU  customs  and  habits  were  law. 
The  aleaUi  of  the  village,  with  his  a/guani/s,  was  present,  but 
they  could  not  have  prevented  the  strife.  Even  the  euro  did 
not  interfere.  It  would  have  served  no  purpose,  for  the  fight 
would  have  come  off  all  the  same,  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  in 
the  forest  shade — sunshine — anywhere.  It  was  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  adjusted  without  the  letting  of  blood. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  interfere  in  it ;  and,  thus  reflect- 
ing, I  became  a  silent  spectator  of  a  combat  strange  as  it  was 
serious. 

For  a  duel  it  was  one  of  the  shortest  it  has  been  my  ill  luck 
to  assist  at.  It  did  not  occupy  ten  minutes  of  time.  In  even 
less  the  whole  thing  was  over,  quicker  than  could  have  been 
any  affair  with  pistols. 

The  antagonists  took  their  stand,  each  with  his  machetf 
drawn,  their  left  arms  enrolled  in  their  mangos  by  way  of  shield. 
Their  fencing  was  far  from  dexterous.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  had  ever  taken  lessons  from  a  maUre  d'escrime.  On 
both  sides  it  was  simply  a  succession  of  rash  thrusts  and 
clumsy  parrying,  which  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
mutual  drawing  of  blood,  with  a  considerable  hacking  of  flesh. 
So  successful  were  they  in  this,  that  both  combatants  came  to 
the  ground,  and  were  carried  off  by  their  respective  amigos. 

To  myself  the  result  was  so  far  disastrous,  that  I  had  to 
leave  Cacahuatl  alone,  and  seek  a  new  companion  for  my  zig- 
zag JOURNEY  THROUGH  MEXICO. 

It  was  several  months  after  when  this  journey  was  com- 
pleted, and  I  returned  to  the  land  of  the  Jarocho. 

I  then  learnt  that  both  combatants  had  recovered  firom  their 
wounds,  and  were  still  competitors  for  the  hand  of  S(a  Rafaela. 

During  an  interview  I  had  with  this  fair  damsel,  curiosity 
tempted  me  to  ask  which  was  to  be  the  favoured  one. 

She  answered  me  with  a  significant  smile  and  a  coquettish 
toss  of  the  head,  that  burst  her  coiled  hair,  and  sent  the  jettt 
plaits  scattering  over  her  shoulders : 

" Ni  uiw,  m  otro I* 
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